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EDITOR'S   NOTE 


stoire  dc  la   Litteraturc  fran^aise,    of  which    we  publish  to- 

'c  English  translation,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  its  ori- 

ginui  form  in  December^  1910.     New  editions  followed  each  other 

rapidly,  and  the  present  translation  is  based  on  the  20th  French 

edition  {1920). 

The  success  of  the  book  with  the  great  intellectual  public  of 
professors  and  students  is  due  to  the  method  that  the  author  has 
adopted. 

Modern  literary  criticism  is  guided  by  two  principles :  historical 
instinct  and  accuracy  of  detail.  There  is  a  greater  and  greater 
tendency  to  put  back  literary  productions  into  the  social,  political 
and  artistic  surroundings  among  which  they  came  to  birth.  We 
no  longer  isolate  them  as  independent  masterpieces.  We  explain 
them  by  historical  events,  by  biography  and  by  their  connection 
with  the  general  movement  of  ideas  and  facts.  In  a  History  of 
Literature,  we  all  seek  to  find,  not  superficial  judgments  pronoun- 
ced in  an  oratorical  style,  but  criticism  founded  on  a  study  of 
documents  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 

This  book  is  distinguished  from,  similar  works  by  the  following 
characteristics  : 

1)  Each  literary  epoch  is  introduced  by  a  general  picture  of  the 
social,  moral,  artistic  and  scientific  conditions  of  the  day,  so  that 
we  have  the  stage  set  on  which  the  great  writers  lived  and  re- 
flected.    A  short  summary  of  contemporary  foreign  literature  is 
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adjoined,  in  order  that  the  influence  exercised  on  France  in  dif- 
ferent epochs  may  he  duly  appreciated  ; 

2)  The  biographies  of  the  principal  authors  are  traced,  so  th/it 
the  reader  may  see  at  what  date  and  under  what  circumstances 
each  of  their  works  appeared  ; 

3)  A  short  and  precise  analysis  of  the  chief  works  of  all  the  great 
writers  is  given ; 

4)  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  authorities  intended  to 
guide  the  reader  in  the  choice  of  the  best  texts  and  to  enable  liim 
o  study  more  profoundly  any  particular  point  of  literary  history 
tor  criticism  that  may  interest  him  personally  ; 

5)  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  a  general  table  is  given,  which  co- 
ordinates all  the  literary  production  of  the  epochs,  their  poetry , 
drama^  etc. 

6)  References  to  the  two  collections  of  Morceaux  choisis  publi- 
shed by  the  same  author  and  the  same  editor,  make  it  easy  for  the 
reader  to  supplement  and  verify  by  examples  the  autJior's  appre- 
ciations of  the  principal  writers. 

We  may  add  that  the  style  of  this  history  of  literature  has  none  of 
the  aridity  of  certain  learned  works  ;  its  fundamental  accuracy 
detracts  in  no  way  from  the  grace  and  variety  of  its  form. 

It  is  then  a  valuable  aid  to  study  that  we  place  to-day  at  the 
disposal  of  English  students,  and  a  book  as  instructive  as  it  is 
charming  for  all  those  who,  in  countries  where  English  is  spoken, 
take  an  interest  in  the  long  and  richly  diversified  evolution  of 
French  literature. 


Sources  of  the  French  Language. 


EARLIEST     TEXTS 


Des  Granges. 


Hist.  of.  Fr.  Lite 


I.    —  SOURCES  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


he  Celtic  Language.  —  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  which  corres- 
ponds approximately  to  present  France,  different 
Celtic  dialects  were  spoken.  These  dialects  are 
represented  to-day  only  by  the  Breton  and  Gaelic 
idioms  of  Brittany  and  Wales,  which  are  derived 
from  them.  The  Gallic  tongue,  properly  speaking, 
as  it  was  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
cannot  be  reconstructed  :  a  few  inscriptions,  a  few- 
geographical  names  {Bare,  here,  Durance,  Brives, 
Conde,  Verdan,  Rouen,  etc.),  certain  words  (arpent, 
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aloiiette,  banne^  bee,  lieue,  marne,  sac,  etc.),  do  not  enable  us  to  imagine  the  Gallic 
vocabulary  as  a  whole,  nor  the  true  spirit  of  its  syntax.  One  fact  is  certain,  that 
the  French  langnag<j  is  not  derived  from. the  Gallic  but  from  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Roman  Conquest.  —  In  the  second  century  B.  C.,  the  Romans,  already 
masters  of  Spain,  look  possession  of  all  the  southern  region  of  (iaul  now  known 
as  Provence  {provincia  rotnana).  Latin  culture  nourished  at  Marseilles,  Aix, 
Nimes,  Narbonne  and  as  far  north  as  Lyons.  The  powerful  colonial  organization 
of  the  Romans,  the  creation  of  schools,  the  privileges  accorded  to  those  who 
spoke  their  language,  the  obligation  of  the  conquered  people  to  use  it  in  all  public 
affairs,  soon  resulted  in  the  predominance  of  Latin.  After  the  conquests  of 
Cicsar  the  same  influences  spread  over  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

If  I  lie  Gallic  language  had  been  preserved  in  literary  works,  this  dilTusion  of 
Latin  would  not  have  been  so  prompt  or  so  decisive.  But  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  operates  in  languages  as  in  living  beings  or  the  cells  of  an 
organism  ;  and  Latin  was  to  predominate  over  IheCrallic  tongue  as,  six  centuries 
later,  it  was  to  resist  the  Germanic  languages.  It  w^as,  then,  not  so  much  impos- 
ed by  the  victors,  as  it  was  victorious  in  itself,  as  the  German  conquerors  learn- 
ed in  their  turn. 

Classical  and  Popular  Latin.  —  The  Latin  language  was  spread  throughout 
(iiiul  under  two  forms.  In  the  schools,  in  the  cultured  and  governing  classes  of 
society,  the  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Ca-sarwas  learned  and  spoken,  but  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  the  Latin  of  current  conversation  and  of  the  soldiers 
was  in  use.  Even  at  Rome  there  was  a  wide  dilference  between  these  two  kinds 
of  Latin,  especially  in  pronunciation  and  syntax.  Latin  words  which  we  find 
in  classical  texts  were  abridged  or  altered  by  the  popular  pronunciation.  The 
classics  themselves  admit  by  the  side  of  forms  such  as  sxculani,  vinculum, 
abridged  forms  such  as  sxcluin,  vinclum... 

The  accented  syllables  were  strongly  emphasized,  while  the  unaccented  were 

lurred  over  and  tended  to  disappear.     In  syntax,  conversational  Latin  made 

use  of  many  more  prepositions  than  literary  Latin,  and  these  were  substituted 

for  inflectional  endings  to  indicate  certain  relations.     Auxiliary  verbs  were  used 

more  frequently  in  oral  Latin. 

Popular  Formation.  —  This  conversational  and  popular  Latin  was  the  one 
which  spread  the  quickest  and  furthest  in  Gaul.  Gauls  of  the  upper  classes 
learned  classical  Latin  at  school,  and  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  in  writing  and 
oratory,  but  to  them  it  was  an  artificial  and  dead  language.  The  other  Latin, 
still  living  and  in  continual  evolution  even  in  Italy,  was  spoken  among  Romans 
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and  Gauls.  The  Gauls  tried  to  reproduce  by  pronunciation  the  words  which 
they  heard,  but  of  which  they  heard  distinctly  only  a  part.  This  reproduction 
was  spontaneous,  direct,  and  followed  unconscious  but  fixed  laws  which  gram- 
marians have  reconstituted,  as  scientists  verify  the  evolutionary  laws  of  animal 
species  or  those  of  physical  phenomena.  And  by  this  long  labour  was  evolved, 
little  by  little,  the  Uomance  language  (1),  of  which  the  first  texts  appeared  in 
the  eighth  century. 

The  Barbaric  invasions  of  the  fifth  century  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  Roman 
administration  and  Roman  schools  ;  and  popular  Latin,  already  in  process  of 
development  into  the  Romance  tongue,  was  definitely  substituted  for  literary 
Latin  even  in  official  documents  and  in  the  Church. 

Essential  Laws  of  the  Romance  Language.  —  The  Latin  words  reproduced 
by  the  (uTuIs,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  their  written  forms,  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  accented  syllable.  The  essential  rule,  therefore,  in  the  transition  from 
the  Latin  to  the  Romance  word  is  the  pcrsistanceof  the  accented  syllable.  When 
a  short  vowel  immediately  precedes  an  accented  syllable,  the  vowel  disappears  : 
clarilatem  becomes  clarte ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  had  already  pro- 
nounced it  clartnlem.  When  a  long  vowel  immediately  precedes  the  accented 
syllable,  this  vowel  is  preserved  in  Romance  :  peregrinum  becomes  pelerin.  In 
every  Latin  word  where  the  accent  falls  on  the  third  syllable,  as  in  clarilatem, 
the  first  syllable  has  a  secondary  accent  which  preserves  it,  and  it  is  retained. 
Other  examples:  bonitatem,  bonle ;  liberare-y  llvver.  The  vowel  which  follows  the 
accented  syllable  disappeiirs  or  is  weakened  in  e  mule,  —  whether  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  as  in  morlalern,  niorlel ;  rosam,  rose;  or  before  the  end  of  the  word 
as  in  labulain,  lahle  ;  mobilem,  meiible.  Finally,  the  median  consonant,  which 
separates  two  vowels  of  which  the  second  bears  the  stress,  disappears  or  is 
modified  :  dolare,  doner ;  securum,  sCir;  delicabun,  delie ;  debere,  devoir. 

Declension.  —  Latin  nouns  and  adjectives  had  declension  (Cf.  German  lan- 
guage);  they  had  six  cases;  nominative,  vocative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
ablative.  In  Romance  only  two  of  these  cases  are  retained  :  the  nominative 
(subject),  and  the  accusative  (object).  The  objeclive  singular  and  the  nomin- 
ative plural  have  no  s.     Example  : 

Singular,  nominalive  :  miirs  imnrus). 
objeclive :  mur  (munini). 
Viuiai,  nominalive  :  muT  (niiiri). 
objective  :  murs  {iniiros). 

(1)  Spanish,  Italian,  Roumanian  are  all  Romance  languages.  Popular  Latin  produced,  in  the 
special  conditions  of  race  and  climate  peculiar  to  each  country,  a  Romance  language  distinct 
from  its  neighbour;  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  adaptation  to  surroundings. 
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We  sec  that  llie  Uoinaiico  &•  {orrcsponds  to  the  Latin  s.  So  until  the  fourteenth 
century  the  French  language  discerned  the  function  of  the  word  in  the  phrase 
from  its  case,  and  could  permit  itself  inversions  which  now  are  impossihie. 
The  sentence,  Le  roi  lua  le  lion,  would  have  the  opposite  meaning  if  we  wrote, 
Le  lion  lua  le  roi.  In  tlie  Middle  Ages,  one  could  write  without  changing  the 
sense:  li  (le)  reis  lua  lo  (le)  lion,  or:  lo  (le)  lion   lua  li  (le)  reis,  a  sentence  in 


....  *  ...   -_  -       .^., 


THE    AIOST    ANCIENT    MEMORIAL    OF    THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE 

Text  of  the  S<>r^n  pronounced  by  Louis  the  Germanic  in  March,  842,  at  Strasbourg. 
Fac  simile  -ot  a  page  of  a  manuscript  of  Nithard's  History. 

which  the  inflectional  endings,  and  no  longer  the  position,  indicate  the  subject 
and  the  object. 

Cases  disappeared  from  the  French  language  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Only  the  form  of  the  objective  was  retained  for  all  the 
functions,  whether  subjective  or  objective.  So  it  was  that  the  s  became  from  this 
time  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  plural,  as  the  objective  singular  had  no  s,  and 
the  objective  plural  had  one. 

Learned  Formatioii.  Doublets.  —  In  the  twelfth  century,  certain  words  of 
scholarly  formation   began    to   appear   beside    words    of    popular   origin.     The 
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clercs,  those  who  read  and  wrote  Latin,  introduced  into  Ihr  t  ronch  vocabulary 
words  traced,  syllable  by  syllabic,  upon  the  Latin  words,  ot  which  only  the 
endings  are  Frcncli.  Tlius,  upon  the  Latin  sollicUare  they  formed  sollicUer.  Ge- 
nerally, the  Latin  word  thus  traced  over  had  already  yielded  a  word  of  popular 
formalion;  and  llic  result  was  Ihal  two  French  woids  were  draw  n  from  the  same 
Latin  type:  these  are  called  doubhMs.  Examples  of  these  are  well  known;  thus, 
gracilein  gives  grele  and  gracdle  :  fragilem,  frele  and  fragile;  advocatus,  avoue 
and  avocat;  legalem,  loyal  and  legal,  etc.  There  is  always  a  quile  appreciable 
ditference  of  sense  between  the  doublets :  from  which  we  can  understand  the 
same  wide  ditrercnce  of  meaning  which  exisled  between  Latin  woids  used  in 
ordinary  language  and  the  literary  or  ofticial  texts. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Romance.  Langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'oil.  Dialects. 
—  The  Komance  language  took  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  extensive  country  of 
the  CJauls,  according  to  races  and  milieu.  It  subdivided  itself  at  first  into  two 
great  dialects,  the  langue  d'oc  and  the  langue  d'oil,  thus  designated  by  the  word 
which  in  each  of  them  sign  hied  yes  {hoc  and  hoc  illi).  Tlie  langue  d'oc  was  spoken 
in  the  southern,  the  langue  d^ oil  in  the  nortlieni  regioji.  A  line  which  would 
run  from  La  Rochelle  to  Grenoble,  passing  by  Limoges,  Clermont-Ferrand  and 
Lyons,  would  indicate  approximalely  the  separation  of  the  two  languages.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  separation  is  entirely  conventional  :  one  passes 
from  the  langue  d'oc  to  the  langue  (Voil  by  the  intermediate  nuances  of  numer- 
ous local  dialects. 

Each  of  these  two  languages  was  subdivided  again  into  dialects  :  in  the  oc 
region  we  have  iha  prove ngal,  the  languedocien,  the  dauphinois,  the  auvergnat, 
the  limoasin ;  in  the  oil  region,  the  picard,  the  bourguignon,  the  normand,  the 
poitevin  —  and  above  all,  the  dialect  of  lle-de~France.  Nearly  all  these  dialects 
were  represented  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  literary  works.  But  from  the  fifteenth 
cenliiiN.  and  especially  from  the  sixteenth,  the  dialect  of  He-de-France  took 
precedence  of  all  the  others,  and  became  the  central  and  preponderating  lan- 
guage. It  was  not  because  it  possessed  in  itself  merits  superior,  to  those  of  the 
picard  and  the  normand;  but  its  political  position  as  the  dialect  spoken  at  the 
capital  and  at  court  gave  it,  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  a  number  of  qualit- 
ies—precision, nicely,  elegance,  clarity — which  the  other  dialects,  on  the  con- 
trary, lost  more  and  more  ;  so  much  so,  that  from  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
they  ceased  to  be  written,  and  were  no  longer  spoken  by  any  but  the  les  scult- 
ured  classes,  the  normand,  picard,  limousin,  etc.,  fell  to  the  rank  o(  patois. 

11.  _  EARLIEST  MONUMENTS. 

The  Glossaries.  — *Froni  the  eighth  ccMitury,  the  written  Latin  language  was 
no  longer  familiar  to  those  who  spoke  Komance.  So  little  dictionaries  or  glossa- 
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ries  were  made  for  I  lie  use  of  those  who  wished  to  read  Latin  texts.  We  still 
possess  the  Glosaairc  de  Reichenau  (so  called  from  the  abbey  where  it  was  discov- 
ered), and  which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  In  this  we  find 
Latin  words  fioni  Ihc  Viil(inle(\[u'  Lalin  Iranslalion  of  the  Bible  by  Saint  Jerome), 
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TEXT    OF    THE    CANTILENA    OF    SAINT    EULAHA 

Facsimile  of  a  manuscript    of  the  X  century. 


with  the  corresponding  Romance  word.  It  is  a  very  interesting  document  from 
which  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  French  language.  Another  Glossary,  that  of 
Classel,  contains  (Tenlonic)  words  with  their  equivalents  in  Romance. 

The  Strasbourg  Oaths.  —  In  the  month  of  March,  84"2,  Cbarles  llie  Haid  and 
Louis  the  (iermanic  allied  themselves  against  their  brother  Lothaire,  and  Ibeir 
soldiers  took  a  solemn  oath.     The  soldiers  of  Charles  used  the  Teutonic  Ian- 
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guage,  ill  order  lo  make  themselves  understood  by  the  Germans;  those  of  Louis 
used  Romance.  The  text  of  these  oaths,  the  first  official  monument  of  the  two 
languages,  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  historian  Nithard,  intimate 
counsellor  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

The  following  is  the  Romance  text,  and  its  translation  in  modern  French  : 

OATH  OF  LOUIS  THE  GKRMANIC  IN  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGE. 

((  I'ro  l)('o  amur,  et  pro  Christian  poblo  et  nostro  commun  salvament,  d'ist 
di  in  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  salvarai  eo  cist  meon 
fradre  Karlo,  et  in  adjudhaet  in  cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradra 
salvar  dift,  iji  o  quid  il  mi  altresi  fazet,  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid  nunquam  prin- 
drai  qui,  meon  vol,  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  dainno  sit.  » 

French  Translation. 

((  Pour  Tamour  de  Dieu,  et  pour  le  commun  salut  du  peuple  chretien  et  le 
noire,  dorenavant  [de  isla  die  in  avant)  autant  que  Dieu  m'en  donne  savoir  et 
pouvoir,  je  defendrai  {eo  pour  ego),  mon  frere  Karle  que  voila  {cist,  du  latin 
ecce  istum),  et  par  aide  (adjudha,  du  latin  adjutare),  et  en  chaque  (cadhuna,  du 
latin  quot  una)  chose  ainsi  qu'on  doit  {dift,  debet)  par  devoir  {per  dreit)  defendre 
son  frere,  a  la.  condition  qu'il  (en  ce  que,  in  o  quid,  o  pour  hoc),irni  fasse  de 
meme  (altresi,  de  alteram  sic,  lapareille),  et  avec  Lothaire  je  ne  prendrai  jamais 
aucun  arrangement  qui,  par  ma  volonte,  soil  au  prejudice  de  mon  frere  Karle 
que  voila  (1).  » 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Bald  took 
their  oath  in  the  Teutonic  language,  and  this  text  is  the  first  monument  of  the 
German  tongue. 

Texts  of  the  Xth  and  Xlth  Centuries.  —  Of  the  tenth  century,  we  have 
preserved  the  Canlilene  de  sainte  Eulalie  (discovered  at  Valenciennes  in  1837)  in  25 
assonant  verses  ;  and  the  Vie  de  saint  Leger,  in  240  assonant  verses. 

Of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Vie  de  saint  Alexis  in  265  assonant  verses. 

This  text  is  particularly  interesting,  first,  because  we  possess,  by  the  side  of 
the  eleventh  century  original,  the  rehandled  versions  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries ;  we  can  follow,  from  one  MS.  to  the  next,  the  changes 
and  interpolations  of  the  editors,  and  verify  the  superiority  of  the  oldest 
edition.  Furthermore,  the  Vie  de  saint  Alexis  shows  a  gGnuine  narrative  talent, 
and  proves  that  this  eleventh  century  author  already  possessed  some  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  best  French  literature.     If  we  had  the  authentic  text 

(1)  Translation  taken  from  Aubertin's  Origines  et  formation  de  la  lanyue  et  de  la  meliique 
frangaises.  Belin. 
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of  some  Chanson  de  geslc  which  has  come  down  to  us  altered  and  ruined,  we 
might  perhaps  find  tliat  it  possessed  as  nmch  clarity  and  sober  strength  as  the 
Vie  de  saint  Alexis . 

This  legend  is  in  itself  interesting.  Alexis,  son  of  tlie  Ronnan  Count  Euptiemien,  mar- 
ries a  ricli  young  girl  of  noble  t)loo(l.  lie  leaves  her, on  their  wedding  day  and  takes 
refuge  in  Syria,  where  he  conceals  himself  in  the  company  of  beggars.  He  returns  to 
Home  and  goes  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  where  his  young  wife  has  remained.  They 
give  him  permission  to  live  in  an  obscure  corner  under  a  stairway.  There  he  stays 
seventeen  years,  at  the  mercy  of  the  insults  of  the  servants.  At  length  he  dies,  and  it  is 
then  only  that  he  is  recognized  by  his  family.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  acclaims  the  new 
saint,  Avho  is  buried  with  the  greatest  pomp  in  Saint-Boniface's  Church. 

We  have  also  preserved  a  few  other  Lives  of  Saints,  of  less  value,  but  giving 
curious  details  of  contemporary  morals  and  customs.  From  these  we  pass  to 
the  collections  of  pious  tales,  such  as  the  Miracles  of  Gautier  de  Coinci  (Xlil  cen- 
tury). But  the  finest  works  of  great  epic  poetry  were  already  being  produced, 
and  the  Vie  de  saint  Alexis  is  the  link  between  the  earliest  texts,  properly  speak- 
ing and  the  Chansons  de  gesle. 
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Called  the  Bible  of  Saint-Denys 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 


SUMMARY 

1.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  include  the  period  between  842  (The  Strasbourg 
Oaths),  and  i5i5  (accession  of  Frangois  I.);  but  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  must  be  regarded  as  transitional. 

2.  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE  was  addressed  to  hearers  rather  than  read- 
ers ;  we  possess  hardly  any  original  texts,  except  of  the  Chronicles,  but  only 
rehandled  versions;  —  necessity  of  replacing  them  in  their  historic  period  and 
social  milieu  ;  —  they  already  show  all  the  qualities  of  French  genius. 

3.  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES  :  How  the  writers  represent  them,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  writers  ;  —  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  proletariat. 

4.  EDUCATION  :  The  primary,  secondary  and  higher  schools  ;  —  the  col- 
leges, the  Sorbonne,  the  universities  ;  the  programmes.  —  The  manuscripts. 

5.  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  :  Architecture  the  leading  art  :  the  Roman,  the 
Gothic.  —  The  scientitic  movement,  slow  but  genuine. 

6.  FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  modify  or  enrich  French  genius  :  the  Arabs,  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  the  Crusades,  the  South,  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  foreign  literatures. 
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I.  —  MAIN  DIVISIONS  OF   THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


N  the  history  of  t'reiich  literature,  the  Middle  Ages  are  designated  as  the 
long  period  extending  from  842  (Strasbourg  Oaths)  to  about  1515  (acces- 
sion of  Francois  I);  and  even  this  date  must  be  brought  down  to  1548 
with  regard  to  the  drama  (prohibition  of  Mysteries  by  Parliament).  This 
designation  of  a  period  of  more  than  six  centuries  of  our  literary  his- 
tory is  hallowed  by  tradition,  bal  is  none  the  less  very  disputable. 
A  few  scholars,  among  them  Gaston  Paris,  have  proposed  to  reserve 
the  name  Middle  Ages  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirt- 
eenth centuries,  from  842  to  1328  (accession  of  the  Valois),  and  to 
group  separately  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  which  would  thus  form  a  sort  oi  Pr€-Rcnaissance  (1), 
For  this  Gaston  Paris  gives  excellent  reasons  (2). 

a)  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  French 

language,  as  we  have  already  seen,  underwent  an  important  organic 

change  :  it  dropped  its  cases,  and  by  so  doing  transformed  its  syntax, 

Tte'd       ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y*  ^^^^  order  in  which  thoughts  were  expressed;  it  became 

LETTER     altogether  analytical,  and  why  ?  Because  French  genius  was  emerging 

from       ^^  ^^^^  from  its  long  fumbling,  and  definitely  displaying  its  national 

amanu-    qualities  of  clarity  and  logic. 

script  ^\  rpj^^  different  branches  of  composition  were  modified  :  «  On  one 

of  the  -^^ 

VIII        hand,  narrative  poetry  was   no    longer  written;  on   the   other,  lyric 

century    poetry  assumcd  entirely  new  forms;  the  drama  prepared  for  its  great 

expansion  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  presentment  of  history,  hitherto 

unknown,  appeared  with  Jean  le  Bel  and  F'roissart  (3)...  » 

However,  it  is  not  altogether  convenient  to  separate  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  from  the  Middle  Ages  properly  so  called.  Though  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a  new  era  really  began  for  the  language,  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  difTcrent  branches  of  literature  is  more  doubtful. 

a)  Drama,  which  would  appear  to  furnish  the  most  positive  argument,  must 
be  connected,  in  serious  work»,  with  the  Mystere  d'Adam  (Xll  century),  the 
Miracles  de  Notre-Dame  (Xlll  and  XIV  centuries),  the  Jea  de  saint  Nicolas  of 
J.  Bodel  (Xni  century),  and,  in  humourous  works,  with  the  writings  of  Adam 
de  la  Halle  (XIII  century),  and,  as  we  shall  tell  in  its  proper  place,  with  a 
repertory  now  totally  vanished  but  the  former  existence  of  which  is  certain. 

6)  As  to  lyric  poetry,  the^ifference  between  a  Rutebeuf  (XIII  century)  and  a 


(1)  Most  of  the  Manuals  published  in  Germany  have  adopted  these  divisions. 

(2)  See  Preface  of  his  Ilistoire  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  2nd  edition,  1890. 

(3)  Gaston  Paris,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  p.  111. 
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A    CASTLE    AT    THE    END    OF    THE    XIV    CENTLIllY 

From  a  miniature  by  Pol  de  Limbourg,  painted  in  the  Ti-es  Riches 
Heures  of  the  Duke  de  Berry. 
The  Louvre  in  the  time  of  Charles  V,  seen  frona  the  orchards  of  the  Hotel  de  Nesle,  on  tht 
which  the  French  Institute  now  stands. 


ite  of 
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Villon  (end  of  the  XV  century)  is  only  the  ditference  between  talent  and  genius. 

c)  Add  to  this  that  neither  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  their  beliefs  nor 
methods  of  teaching,  nor  morals  had  essentially  changed:  for  such  a  change 
we  have  to  await  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

So  the  two  opinions  can  be  maintained.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  best, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  present  volume,  to  divide  the  period  by  the 
different  literary  genres  from  842  to  1515,  and  to  4548  for  the  drama. 

11.  _  PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
MEDIv^VAL  LITERARY  WORKS. 

But  precisely  because  each  branch  of  literature  is  presented  in  its  entire 
Mevelopment,  from  the  first  texts  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reader  must  be 
warned  that  the  historic  sense  should  underlie  all  his  appreciations  ;  and  he 
must  be  informed,  from  the  beginning,  of  a  few  principles  of  criticism  altoge- 
ther special  to  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  (lenerally  speaking,  Uiis  literature  is  not  addressed  to  readers  bat  to  audit- 
ors. From  this  fact  result  certain  external  characteristics  which  shock  us  : 
the  misuse  of  the  name  formulas  of  transition,  the  use  of  stereotyped  phraseo- 
logy designed  to  evoke  certain  conventional  personages  or  tableaux,  of  careless- 
ness and  empty  prolixity,  of  symmetrical  arrangements  and  refrains,  etc.  As  the 
people  did  not  read  the  text,  and  would  never  read  it  (which  is  not  true  of  the 
drama  in  our  time),  these  defects  wore  unobserved,  and  were  necessary. 

2.  Until  the  fifteenth  century,  and  above  all  in  poetry,  scarcely  any  work  — 
with  the  exception  of  Memoirs  and  certain  Chronicles  —  is  original  as  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  tlie  word  to-day,  nor  can  be  considered  as  exactly  repre- 
senting in  its  lime  contemporary  manners  and  senlimenls.  Every  subject,  epic, 
lyric,  satiric,  dramatic,  is  not  only  used  succes^sively  by  generation  after  gene- 
ration (which  has  been  done  in  all  literatures  and  in  all  centuries),  but  is  like 
a  building  continually  reconstructed  of  which  the  most  ancient  parts  have  been 
preserved,  in  which  various  styles  are  juxtaposed,  and  the  date  inscribed  by  the 
last  architect  really  represents  nothing  more  than  a  pediment,  a  roof,  or  a  plaster 
cast.  For  example  the  Chanson  de  Roland  in  its  eleventh  century  form  con- 
tains fragments  of  one  or  several  previous  versions  which  mingle  incongruously 
with  the  more  recent  parts.  What  would  be  such  incongruities  in  a  Chanson 
of  which  the  recovered  text  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century  !  The  same  is  true 
of  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Roman  de  Renart,  of  nearly  all  the  fabliaux  and 
mo§t  of  the  farces.  In  all  this  satirical  literature  there  is  a  foundation  of  tra- 
ditional jests,  sometimes  traceable  to  the  Gallo-Romans  and  to  the  Orientals, 
and  alluding  to  forgotten   abuses ;  to  these   are   added   a  criticism  of  actual 
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A    UOYAL    BANQUET    IN    THE    XIV    CKINTURY 

From  a  miniature  in  the  Grandes  Ghroniqaes  de  France. 
King  Charles  V  is  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  on  his  right  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  and  on 
his  I'eft,  the  King  of  the  Romans.    The  '•'  interlude 

to  his  hosts,  represented  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
left,  stands  Peter  the  Hermit. 


which   the   King    offered  as  a  spectacl 
In  the   ship,  on  the 
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abuses;  all  is  mingled  ;  the  personages  are  newly  dressed;  and  the  audience 
laughs  all  the  more  if  the  jests  have  become  paradoxical.  Let  us  laugh  as 
they  did,  but  we  must  not  seek  the  morals  and  customs  of  the  clergy  or  the 
middle  classes  in  the  fabliaux. 

3.  Finally,  it  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  a  work  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  task  always  so  difficult  to  accomplish,  to  endeavour  to  replace  it  : 

a)  In  the  historic  period  to  which  the  version  which  we  possess  b-elongs  : 
before  the  Crusades  (XI  century),  after  the  Crusades  (XII  and  Xlll  centuries),  in 
the  thirteenth  century  —  the  most  brilliant  by  reason  of  its  kings,  its  universities, 
its  arts,  and  which  can  be  considered  the  first  of  our  great  literary  and  philo- 
sophical centuries  —  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (Hundred  Years' 
War,  destitution  and  revolt,  religious  quarrels),  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  (Louis  XI.,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  first  Italian  wars). 

b)  In  the  social  milieu  where  it  originated,  or  for  which  it  was  written  :  secu- 
lar clergy,  feudal  chivalry,  court  chivalry  ;  magistracy,  Parisian  or  provincial 
middle  classes,  lawyers'  cl(?rks,  students,  the  proletariat  of  the  city  or  country. 
Thus,  account  would  be  taken  of  all  the. elements  which  elucidate  the  spirit  and 
significance  of  a  work,  because  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  not  a  public, 
there  were  several,  and  each  one  had  its  own  literature. 

4.  But  despite  the  profound  difference  which  separates  mediieval  literature 
from  that  of  the  Renaissance  and  from  the  classical  ages,  we  nevertheless  find 
in  the  first  a  few  of  the  essential  charactei'istics  of  the  second. 

a)  Media'val  woiks,  whether  epics,  romances  or  satires,  etc.,  were  composed 
and  written  for  society;  they  address  a  public,  treat  of  general  ideas,  of  common 
sentiments,  of  probable  situations ;  they  have  a  moral  purpose,  patriotic,  reli- 
gious or  political  ;  and  they  create  universal  rather  than  special  types. 

6)  Furthermore,  though  these  works  lack  composition,  in  the  classical  sense 
of  the  word,  or  rather  proportion,  they  are  thoroughly  French  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  in  their  well-defined  characterization  of  the  personages,  and 
finally,  by  a  clear  and  facile  diction,  too  diffuse  doubtless,  but  full  of  variety, 
and  which,  from  the  sober  and  rough  beauty  of  the  Roland  to  the  piquant 
playfulness  of  Pathelin,  from  the  nonchalant  charm  of  Joinville  to  the  eloquent 
seriousness  of  Commines,  had  already  proved  its  value. 

When  we  remember  that  these  tiouveres,  poets,  narrators,  had  to  create 
everything,  that  they  drew  their  tableaux,  their  plots  and  dramas  direct  from 
life,  that  they  were  compelled  to  find  for  each  kind  of  literature  its  ade- 
quate form  and  language  and  rhythm,  we  are  less  shocked  by  their  naivete 
and  clumsiness  than  astonished  by  their  genius.  They  alone  in  Europe  were 
able  to  produce  such  works,  and  to  France  belongs  the  glory  of  having  created 
European  literature. 
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III. 


THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES. 


What  was  the  conditioji  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  those  social  classes  which 
riiriiished  to  literature  its  models,  its  audiences  and  later  its  readers?  We 
only  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  period  between  the  eleventh  and  the  end 
of  the  fifteenlh  centuries,  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Villon. 


A   KNIGHTING   CEREMOSY    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    XIV    CENTUnY 

From  a  miniature  in  a  m,anuscript  of  the  Roman  de  Troie. 
The  "  varlet  "  who  is  armed  as  a  knight  is  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achille. 


1.  The  Church  and  the  Clergy.  —  Clerical  scholars  wrote  and  read  little  else 
but  Latin,  and  ecclesiastic  literature  does  no.t  lie  in  the  domain  of  the  present 
volume.  Hut  in  all  the  literary  genres  we  find  the  collaboration  of  clerics;  and 
the  more  profoundly  we  study  the  origin  and  development,  not  only  of  didact- 
ic, learned,  allegorical  poetry,  but  of  epics  and  plays  the  more  evident  is  their 
inllucnce. 

The  influence  of  the  church  upon  society  was  also  powerful,  for  the  mind  of 
the  public  is  always  either  inspired  by  it  or  in  reaction  against  it.  The  politic- 
al role  of  the  popes  and  clergy  matters  little  in  this  connection.  But  what  we 
must  endeavour  to  understand  and  estimate  is  the  direct  influence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  monastic  orders  upon  French  society. 

During  the  barbaric  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  clergy  alone  had  represent- 
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ed  moral  authority,  and  the  convents  were  respected  asylums  where  both  trad- 
ilions  and  lexis  were  preserved.  The  knights  made  war,  the  middle  classes 
devoted  themselves  to  their  material  interests,  and  the  people  were  illiterate. 

The  secular  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  etc.,  were  in  daily  contact  with  their  peo- 
ple much  more  than  they  are  now.  Social  life  moved,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
rhythm  of  religion.  Every  action  of  daily  life,  from  birth  to  death,  was  noted 
by  it.  By  its  churches,  wliere  the  rich  and  poor  were  equal  under  the  eye  of 
God,  where  tlie  priest's  discourse  announced  future  justice,  where  artistic  en- 
chantment was  mingled  with  the  charm  of  mystery;  by  numerous  and  splendid 
^etes,  processions,  solemn  ceremonies,  dramatic  representations,  the  clergy  had 
many  means  of  holding  and  delighting  the  faithful. 

On  their  side  also,  the  monks,  the  regular  clergy,  influenced  society  by  their 
missions,  their  preaching,  their  work  in  agriculture,  architecture,  painting,  teach- 
ing, scholarship.  There  were  all  kinds  of  monks,  from  the  Benedictine  who 
deciphered  and  copied  MSS.,  to  the  Trappist  who  cultivated  the  soil  ;  from  the 
Dominican  wlio  preaclied  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  to  tlie  Franciscan 
friar  who  went  from  door  to  door  to  beg  for  his  convent. 

In  what  manner  does  narrative  and  satirical  poetry  represent  the  clergy?  In 
general,  the  chansons  de  geste  speak  with  reverence  of  the  pope,  the  bishops, 
the  monks  and  the  clerics,  since  tliey  assign  to  them  such  roles  as  are  played 
amidst  tragic  and  solemn  circumstances,  especially  death.  However,  even  the 
epic  poets  inveigh  against  tlie  clerics  and  tlieir  love  of  money,  in  whicii  they 
showed  themselves  courtiers  of  the  kings  and  lords  who  lusted  after  tlie  riches 
of  the  clergy.  Jests  concerning  the  monks  are  also  found  in  Le  Montage  Guil- 
laume  and  Le  Montage  Rainouarl. 

But,  as  we  may  readily  surmise,  it  was  above  all  in  the  literature  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  narrative  or  dramatic,  that  most  of  the  satire  against  the  clergy  and 
monks  appeared  (Roman  de  Renart,  Roman  de  la  Rose,  fabliaux,  farces).  Public 
opinion  treated  severely  their  short-comings.  Tor  two  reasons:  first,  at  this  epoch 
of  faith  there  was  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  priest  and  the  monk,  and  the  least 
lapse  caused  indignation;  second,  the  gallic  causticity  of  the  lower  classes 
revenged  itself  in  this  way  against  those  who  thought  themselves  able  to  pract- 
ice the  most  difficult  virtues. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  clergy,  at  that  time  so  powerful,  should  have  tole- 
rated, even  in  the  f6tes  organized  by  themselves,  these  satires  whose  violence 
scandalizes  us  to-day.  The  clergy  exercised  a  strict  censureship  upon  dogma, 
but  they  tolerated  everything  directed  against  themselves.  Many  different  ex- 
planations have  been  given,  none  being  entirely  satisfactory.  Was  it  because 
ecclesiastic  authority  felt  itself  so  strong  that  for  policy's  sake  it  permitted  these 
pin-pricks,  as  Mazarin  permitted  the  songs?  Or  should  we  see  in  this  situation 
a  trace  of  the  rivalry  between  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy  ? 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  not  until   the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 


THE  MANSION  BELONGING  TO  A  GREAT  NOBLEMAN  AT  THE  END  Ol'  THE  XIV 

From  a  miniature  in  the  Lamentations  o^f  Pierre  Salmon. 
Tho  picture  represents  the  Hotel   des  Tournelles,  in  the  Marais,  where  Charles  VI  lived 
balmon  is  ofTering  his  book  to  the  King  in  the  presence  of  tho  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  rec. 

UuMi' oern  i.l  .    n    '''  '/'^  V'"  ''"^'  ^'  ^""''^ '  ^'^'^   '^  ''^'^'''''''''  ^''"'^  •«  '^^'^'-     V«  convention 
then  pe.mitted,  the  artist  has  represented  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great  hall  as  being  open 


Pierre 

gogne,  recognisable 
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after  Rabelais,  that  the  Church  began  to  see  danger  in  these  satires,  and  that 
she  realized  that,  as  the  same  arguments  were  expressed  by  protestants,  she 
would  do  better  not  to  allow  so  much  license. 

2.  The  Aristocracy.  —  When  we  speak  of  the  medi;rval  knight,  we  sim- 
plify too  mucli  a  type  which  was  a  product  of  evolution.  Literature  presents 
two  types  of  the  knight  :  I  he  feudal,  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  of  Raoul  de 
Cambrai,  etc.,  whose  psychology  can  only  be  explained  by  the  relations  between 
vassal  and  suzerain,  and  the  courtly  kniglit  wlio,  in  tiie  thirteenth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Provencal  and  Breton  literatures,  obeyed  a  particular 
code  of  lionour  and  love,  such  as  Lancelot  and  Tristan.  These  two  types  cor- 
respond to  actual  transformation  of  social  life  between  the  eleventh  and  thirt- 
eenth centuries.  But  the  second  type  is  more  conventional,  or  at  least  is  in- 
complete :  the  religious  sentiment,  always  so  powerful  according  to  the  testimony 
of  chroniclers  like  Joinville,  is  totally  lacking,  as  if  it  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  Celtic  or  Oriental  marvellous  necessary  to  tlie  romantic  action. 
Or,  where  this  religious  sentiment  does  exist,  as  in  Perceval,  La  Quete  da  Saint- 
Graal,  etc.,  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of  mysticism  and  moves  amidst 
strange  legends. 

In  comparison  with  the  type  depicted  by  the  poets,  the  real  knight,  whose 
actualexploits  were  related  by  theclironiclers,  does  not  appear  any  less  lieroic.The 
companions  of  Yillehardouin  in  the  extraordinary  but  actual  expedition  of  Con- 
stantinople, those  of  Saint  Louis  in  his  first  crusade,  and  those  whose  follies  and 
merits  fascinated  Froissart,  authenticate  in  a  way  the  exploits  of  the  romances. 

It  is  evident  that  such  knights  furnished  the  poets  with  the  most  brilliant  e^ic 
subjects.  Their  indomitable  individualism,  proved  in  the  disasters  as  well  as 
the  victories  of  French  history,  shows  them  always  heroes.  Poetry  may  sing 
them  vanquished,  their  glory  is  sometimes  only  the  greater.  The  two  most 
beautiful  chansons  de  geste,  Roland  and  Aliscans,  are  concerned  with  defeats  ;  and 
Froissart  still  extols  French  chivalry  when  he  tells  the  story  of  Cressy  or  Poictiers. 

What  is  lacking  in  mediicval  poetry  as  well  as  prose  (with  a  few  rare  except- 
ions), is  the  depiction  of  the  feudal  or  chivalric  knight  in  his  daily  life,  in  his 
relation  with  his  family  and  his  humble  vassals.  He  is  always  shown  inaction, 
on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  highways,  wielding  his  sword  for  God  and  his 
king,  or  in  quest  of  adventures  which  will  win  for  him  the  love  of  his  lady. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  *'  nothing  human  palpitates  under  this 
good  armour,  "  for  both  in  the  poets  and  the  chroniclers  we  find  a  psycholo- 
gical abstract  of  the  knight.  We  know,  by  the  speeches  and  sometimes  by 
short  analyses,  the  motives  of  the  acts  of  a  Roland,  a  Raoul  de  Cambrai,  a 
Garin,  etc.  As  to  the  amorous  and  chivalric  knights,  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  of  the  Tristan  or  of  the  Chevalier  aa  Lion  penetrates  and  describes  their 
emotions  is  frequently  subtle. 
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So  much  for  llie  ^knight  considered  as  a  literary  type.  If  now  vvc  consider 
llie  induence  exerted  by  the  aristocracy  as  patrons  of  the  poets  and  chroniclers, 
wo  reniarlc  two  things  : 

a)  The  trouvere,  writing  for  an  aristocratic  audience,  whose  curiosity  he 
wishes  to  pique,  whose  vanity  to  flatter,  is  led  to  exaggerate  and  overdo.  How- 
ever, lie  is  obliged  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  exsictilude   in  details.     War- 
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From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame. 


riors  allow  an  exaggeration  of  their  bodily  force,  the  resistance  of  their  armour, 
or  the  murderous  elfect  of  their  swords;  but  Ihe  poet  must  know  how  to  as- 
cribe to  them  fictions,  gestures  and  words  in  which  they  can  recognize  them- 
selves. These  realistic  details  are  necessary  to  enable  their  imagination  to 
transport  them  to  a  battle-field  in  the  midst  of  the  fight;  and,  little  by  little, 
as  the  illusion  grows  and  is  crystallized,  they-become  capable  of  marvellous  and 
improbable  actions.  , 

b)  It  was  in  the  feudal  strongholds  of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  cent- 
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uries  that  these  warlike  fragments  were  recited.  From  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  polite  society  began  to  be  organized  in  several  centers.  In  the  south, 
in  Provence  and  (lascony  social  reunions  began  to  be  held,  ruled  by  elegant  eti- 
quette and  presided  over  by  a  woman.  We  see  Marie  de  Champagne,  daughter 
of  Alienor  de  (luienne,  encouraging  the  gallant  poetry  of  a  Chretien  dc  Troyes. 
From  that  time,  both  in  the  original  works  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the 
prose  rehandlings  of  the  previous  chansons,  we  find  a  new  conception  of  social 
conventions  in  their  tone  and  style,  and  a  variety  of  episodes  designed  to  interest 
women,  who  might  become  tired  of  the  recitals  exclusively  devoted  to  warlike 
subjects.     Hence  the  end  of  the  chanson  de  (jesle  and  the  triumph  of  the  romance. 

3.  The  Middle  and  Lower  Classes.  —  It  is  a  singular  error  to  consider  (he 
bourgeois  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  even  the  peasant,  as  a  passive  being,  happy 
though  beaten.  From  the  eleventh  century,  favoured  by  the  king  and  the 
lesser  clergy,  the  people  commenced  to  obtain  serious  guarantees  by  the  organ- 
ization of  chartered  communes.  The  independence  thus  gained  explains,  from 
a  literary  standpoint,  the  great  development  of  satire  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  This  satire,  harsh  and  spiteful,  creeps  at  first  into  the  epic 
poems,  the  successive  rehandlings  of  which  bear  traces  of  the  bourgeois  mind. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Roman  de  Renarl  is  not  only  a  satire  upon 
feudalism,  it  is  a  very  witty  parody  upon  epics.  The  fabliaux,  the  farces,  the 
solies  are  all  of  boin-geois  inspiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  does  literature  represent  the  bourgeois  and  the  pea- 
sant? It  does  not  flatter  them.  The  bourgeois  is  avaricious  and  self-seeking,  the 
peasant  lying  and  thieving.  The  two  types  abound  in  the  fabliaux  and  the 
farces.  And  the  people  laughed  because  for  them  it  was  a  kind  of  vengeance 
fo  proclaim  the  vices  forced  upon  them  by  the  greediness  of  the  lords  or  the 
misery  of  their  condition.  Only  one  true  portrayal  of  a  peasn/i/ can  be  pointed 
out  :  in  Aucassinei  Nicolelte,  when  the  young  count  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  unfortunate  man  who  has  lost  one  of  his  oxen.  The  sincerity  of  this 
depiction  verges  on  the  sublime . 

As  regards  the  serious  demands  of  the  people,  we  find  their  formidable  echo 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  or  in  lyric  poets  like  Uulebeuf  and 
Eustache  Deschainps. 

IV.  —  EDUCATION,  THE   UNIVERSITIES,  THE   MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  Schools..  —  Charlemagne  had  established  schools  which,  though  at  first 
prosperous,  were  almost  destroy.ed  by  the  disturbances  of  the  two  following 
centuries.  There  was  a  renaissance  of  education  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  it  flourished  most  brilliantly. 
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In  all  llio  .schools  llic  loaclurrs  win-e  c/e/'Ci>  (scliolar.s  who  read  and  wrolo  Lalhj), 
oi  monks.  In  Ihe  lar«j:(n'  nionasleries  I  he  schools  received,  in  addition  to  those 
who  wished  to  prepare  llicin.selvcs  for  monastic  life,  day  scliolars  from  all  classes 
of  society,  especially  of  the  people.  In  tlie  episcopal  p<?/t7<?6"  ecoles  primary  in.s- 
I  ruction  was  given  ;  and  in  I  he  grandes  ecoles,  instruction  corresponding  nearly 
lo  the  French  secondary  instruction  as  given  in  our  lycces  and  colleges.  Here 
above  all  Latin  was  studied,  and  by  the  direct  method  :  the  student  was  forbid- 
den to  speak  a  word  of  French  in  class.  Few  books  were  used:  the  Latin 
grammar  Donat,  that  of  Alexandre  de  \  illedieu,  the  Doctrinal,  and  collections 
of  moral  extracts^  Calo,  Tkeodolet  and  Facet  (1).  Only  the  rich  students 
could  provide  themselves  with  a  text,  for  there  were  not  as  yet  any  printed 
books.  The  poor  students  were  obliged  to  make  a  copy  of  the  text  for  them- 
selves. When  they  had  lo  do  with  an  author  like  Virgil  or  Quintilius,  the 
students  listened  while  the  master  read  and  commented  upon  the  only  copy  of 
the  book. 

The  Universities.  The  Colleges.  —  After  the  school  came  the  university. 
Mediaeval  universities  were,  in  principle,  groups  of  colleges  administered  by 
one  rector.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Orleans,  Poitiers-,  Toulouse, 
Montpellier,  etc.,  but  especially  that  of  Paris. 

The  University  of  Paris  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Philip  Augustus  and  his  successors  granted  it  privileges  and  made  its  laws.  This 
corporation  of  masters  and  students  occupied  the  Latin  Quarter,  on  the  Mount 
of  Saint  Oenevieve.  It  was  subdivided  into  four  nations  :  France,  Picardy,  Nor- 
mandy and  England.  Eacli  of  these  had  its  own  colleges,  founded  by  private 
individuals,  where  the  foundationers  lived  and  worked,  receiving  instructions 
from  the  masters  of  one  of  the  four  Faculties.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  these  colleges  were  no  more  than  houses  of  refuge  for  poor 
students  ;  but  later,  rich  students  entered  and  paid  their  own  expenses.  Then 
professors  completed  the  teaching  of  the  Faculties.  The  most  lamous  of  these 
colleges  were  Clermont,  Harcourt,  Navarre,  Montaigii,  le  Plessis,  the  Scottish,  the 
Irisfi,  etc. 

We  should  mention  separately  the  college  founded  in  l^iSS  by  llobert  de  Sor- 
bon,  canon  of  Cambrai  and  confessor  to  Louis  IX.  At  the  Sorbonne  theological 
instruction  was  gratuitous;  and  the  doct(»rs  became  celebrated  for  their  science, 
and  subsequently  for  their  quarrels  with  rival  theologians  (see  Jansenism  in  the 
seventeenth  century). 

In  the  University  of  Paris  were  four  faculties  :  Tlieology,  Arts  (science  and  let- 
ters), Law  and  Medicine.  The  principal  faculty  was  that  of  Theology,  which 
tauglil  scliotaslic  philosophy,  thai  is  to  say,  a  philosopliy  founded  solely  upon 

(1)  Rabklai!^  enumerates  all  these  works  in  his  Gargantwi,  chap.  xv. 
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reasoning  by  deduction,  the  instrument  of  which  is  the  syllogism.  The  schol- 
astic philosophy  does  not  deserve  all  the  raillery  of  which  it  was  the  object 
during  the  sixteenlli  and  seventeenth  centuries  :  for  Saint  Anselm  in  the  tenth 
century,  Abelard  and  Guillaume  de  Chainpeaux  in  the  twelfth,  and  Saint  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  in  the  tliirteenth  were  great  intellects  indeed.  But  this  philosophy, 
by  limiting  itself  to  the  use  of  the  deductive  metliod,  and  speaking  always  of 
traditional  definitions  as  so  many  postulates,  was  self-condemned. 

In  the  faculty  of  Arts,  instruction  was  divided  into  trivium  (the  three  roads) 
and  quadrivium  (Ihe  four  roads).  The  trivium  included  grammar,  rhetoric, 
dialectic ;  the  quadrivium^  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music.  These 
seven  liberal  arts  were  studied  above  all  from  the  standpoint  of  the  services  which 
they  could  render  to  religion.  i 

Wiiat  influence  had  mediaeval  edwcafion  upon  literature? 

it  had  great  influence  upon  didactic  and  moral  works,  upoii  ancient  epics, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  upon  romances,  Avhich  were  the  branches  of 
literature  cultivated  by  the  clercs.  We  feel  sure  that  Guillaume  de  Lorris,Jean  de 
Meun,  Rutebeuf,  Eustache  Deschamps  and  the  authors  of  the  Roman  de  Troie,  of 
Alexandre,  of  Parthenopeus  de  Blois,  had  studied,  and  that  they  had  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  antiquity  which  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  in  the 
universities.  The  epic  trouveres  and  most  of  the  lyric  trouveres  also  show 
this  Influence.  Only  the  chroniclers  who  wrote  In  French  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  formed  outside  the  universities. 

The  Manuscripts.  —  How  were  llie  new  works  transmitted  and  preserved? 
This  point,  which  appears  to  be  only  one  of  material  Interest,  Is  of  the  greatest 
Importance  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  the  circulation  of  the  works. 
Printing  was  not  known  in  France  before  1470  :  which  means  that  we  caimot  con- 
sider printing  at  all  In  connection  with  the  Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  jugglers,  who  carried  their  epics  from  castle  to  castle,  used  small 
manuscripts,  often  fragmentary,  which  were  soon  worn  out.  These  were  never 
replaced  by  the  same  text  but  by  a  text  that  had  been  renovated,  rejuvenated 
and  interlined.  When  the  feudal  lords  wished  to  possess  for  themselves  a  copy 
of  Roland,  Aliscans,  Alexandre,  elc,  they  purchased  one  of  the  current  forms  of 
the  romance  or  the  poem.  These  were  full  of  errors,  omissions  and  additions. 
It  Is  rare  that  several  manuscripts  present  exactly  the  same  text.  What,  then, 
can  be  said  of  the  dramatic  manuscripts,  altered  in  every  possible  way  and  so 
soon  completely  lost?  There  was  more  safety  for  didactic,  moral  or  historical 
works,  because  these  were  generally  text  books  used  only  by  educated  people, 
and  preserved  from  the  beginning  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  universities 
and  castles,  by  which  means  they  escaped  the  continual  alterations  made  by  the 
juggler  and  the  actor. 

On  the  other  hand,  classical  Greek  and  Latin  texts  were  preserved  and  contln- 
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ually  copied  in  llic  nionaslcrics.  In  llic  Ihirteeiith  century  the  University  of 
Paris  bejj^an  to  organise  and  maintain  a  library,  with  a  large  staff  of  copyists. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  King  Charles  V  collected  in  his  tower  at  the  Louvre 
a  thousand  beautiful  manuscripts,    and   tiiis   was    the  nucleus   of  the  Frencli 


THt:    "    LUJKA.UY    "    OF    A.    WRITER    OF    THE    XV    CENTtJRY 

From  a  miniature  in   the  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame. 
Jean  Miolot  copying  on  a  "  roll  "  of  parchment  the  text  of  the  manuscript  which  is  placed 

above  his  head. 


Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  also  possessed  a 
few  works,  often  more  beautiful  in  appearance  than  valuable  in  subject.  Until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  rarity  and  costliness  of  the  manuscripts 
was  a  serious  oBstruction  to  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. We  shall  see  the  great  influence  of  printing  upon  t]jii<l£nn>kisance 
movement. 


:r««><*)' 
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V.   —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Arts.  —  xMedi.TvaJ  archilccliirc  was  at  lirsl  ItMitalivc  and  temporary.  Church- 
es were  biiill  with  wooden  Iranie-work,  which  exposed  ihern  to  Ihe  danger  of 
lire.  II  was  not  until  after  the  fateful  date  of  the  year  1000,  in  tiie  eleventh 
century,  tliat  tlie  first  style  of  gi'cat  inedi;eval  architecture,  the  Romanesque,  was 
developed.  "  Jt  might  liave  been  said  that  the  world, slialiing  itself,  had  thrown 
oil'  ils  old  garments  to  (•Jollic  itself  witli  a  wliile  vestment  of  churches.  "  The 
Romanesque  style  is  characleri/ed  by  the  round  arch  and  by  the  vault.  It  has  a 
robustness  of  form  which  corresponds  well  with  feudal  society,  which  serves  as 
an  appropriate  frame  for  its  powerful  knights,  and  harmonises  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  castles  and  lire  ramparts  of  cities  :  the  ehurcli  was  still  a  fortress. 
—  And  with  the  Romanesque  architecture  correspond  the  eailiest  cfiansons  de 
gesle. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  tiie  round  arch  gave  way  to  the 
pointed.  The  stone  vault  sprang  upNvard,  and  the  walls  gave  place  to  huge 
windows.  The  Gothic  cathedral  became  a  wonderful  symbol.  Its  lines  which 
mount  upward  and  never  descend  again,  its  stained  glass  and  rose  windows 
which  through  all  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  admit  into  the  depths  of  the 
nave  and  the  aisles  their  lights  that  sparkle  or  glow  with  dim  mystery,  its 
sculptures,  naive  and  lifelike  —  all  combine  to  excite  and  satisfy  Ihe  imagination. 
From  the  thirteenth  century,  architecture  became  the  "  sovereign  art  ",  and 
everything  was  subordinated  to  it.  The  golhic  was  soon  altered,  and  its  suc- 
cessive aspects  corresponded  to  modifications  in  social  life  and  taste.  It  was  at 
first  simple  and  bold;  it  became  florid,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  flamboyant.  'The  florid  style  approximately  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose  and  to  Joinville ;  iha  flamboyant,  to  the  Mystery  Plays. 

From  the  fourteenth  century,  French  sculpture  has  a  glorious  history.  Art- 
ists of  genius,  regarded  for  a  long  time  with  scorn,  made  bas-reliefs,  capitals, 
stalls  ;  and  above  all  statues  of  an  extremely  individual  and  realistic  conception. 
This  cjuality  of  reajism  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and  the  one  we  should  remem- 
ber, as  it  was  common  to  both  artists  and  writers. 

Sciences.  —  The  Middle  Ages  were  not  informed  with  the  scientific  spirit, 
except  perhaps  in  metaphysics,  in  which  they  were  much  more  daring  than 
might  be  supposed;  but  they  did  not  work  disinterestedly  and  from  pure  love 
of  science.  They  possessed  curiosity,  and  on  the  whole  did  not  really  neglect 
any  branch  of  science.  We  should  note  here  the  influence  of  the  Arabs  by 
whom  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  Alexandrians  was  brougiit  to  us,  but  who 
spread  throughout  Europe  inventions  which  they  themselves  had  borrowed  from 
India  and  China.     If,  too  often,  chemistry  was  only  alchemy,  and  astronomy 
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The  Cardinal  and  Theoloyical  Viriues. 

Justice,  Pruilonce,  Force  and  Temperance;  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 

The  Saints  who  porsoniiy  these  virtues  are  seated  at  their  feet. 


The  Liberal  Arts. 

Anthinelic  haviuf-  at  his  feet  Pythagoras,  Geometry  with  Eucli<l ;  Astronomy  and  Ptolemy,  Music 

and  Tubalcain,  Dialectics  and  Aristotle,  Rhetoric  and  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Donatus. 


From  the  Tno,nphe  dc  S:ii 


TIIEOLOdY    ANU    PHILOSOPHY    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AdKS 

nt  Thomas  Aquinas,  xvi  cMitnrv  Wo^m  in  S;>nla-M: 
Novella,  Florence. 
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astrology,  it  would  bo  a  serious  mistake  to  think  that  there  was  no  scientific 
progress  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  progress  was  slow  but  genuine,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  names  of  Gerbert  (Sylveslre  11. ,  died  1003),  Jean  de  Gerlandc 
(IX  century),  Albert  le  Grand,  Roger  Bacon,  Pierre  d" Ailly ,  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin, 
Raymond  Lulle  (XIII  century).  Nearly  all  the  savants  were  monks,  and  the 
motive  of  their  researches  was  doubtless  to  glorify  God,  but  they  developed  none 
the  less  the  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences (1).  Literature,  however, 
reaped  no  profit  from  these  ;  and  it  is  precisely  certain  details  found  in  the  ro- 
mancers and  poets,  or  in  works  of  popular  edification  like  the  Lapidaires,  the 
Bestiaires,  etc.,  which  most  falsify  our  conception  of  mediajval  science.  All 
serious  science,  written  in  Latin,  remained  shut  up  in  the  monasteries,  or  jea- 
lously hidden  in  the  laboratories  of  the  alchemists  who  feared  that  if  they 
divulged  it,  tbey  would  be  regarded  as  sorcerers. 


VI.   —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES. 

The  different  classes  of  society,  particularly  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy, 
were  not  subjected  only  to  local  and  permanent  influences,  evolving  slowly  and 
normally.  They  were  profoundly  atrected  by  external  influences,  and  this  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  any  attempt  to  reconstitute  mediieval  society  fioni  a  study 
of  the  texts.  Each  of  these  influences  was  produced  as  the  result  of  some  great 
historical  event : 

1.  The  Arab  invasion  brought  back  to  the  West  a  scientific  treasure  which 
had  been  forgotten  since  its  destruction  or  suppression  by  the  Northern  barbar- 
ians. By  the  Arabs  the  essentials  of  the  malheniatical  sciences,  medicine,  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  etc.,  were  restored  to  us.  They  also  brought  with  them 
poetry  rich  in  images,  by  which  the  troubadours  profited,  and  marvellous  tales 
of  which  traces  arc  found  in  the  romances  and  fabliaux,  and  finally  an  archi- 
tecture a  few  masterpieces  of  which  still  exist  in  Spain. 

2.  The  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  (1066)  resulted  in  an  en- 
richment of  French  epic  and  romantic  poetry  by  the  Celtic  legends  {Tristan, 
Arthur  and  the  Table  Ronde,  etc.). 

3.  The  Crusades  (1096-1270)  brought  the  French  knights  into  relationship 
with  their  comrades-in-arms  of  the  other  Christian  countries,  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Hungary,  and  began  to  create  a   sort  of  cosmopolitanism.     From 

(1)  Compare  Rambaud,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  franQaise,  I,  chap,  xviii. 
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lliis  lime  dales,  lo  a  corlaiii  degree,  the  dilVusion  of  French  lileralure,  duo  also 
lo  oilier  causes,  but  facilitated  by  this. 

The  Crusades  revealed  Byzantium  and  the  East  to  the  French  knights.  They 
had  left  their  castles  and  towns  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
against  barbarians  encamped  in  a  desolate  country.  The  luxury  and  splendour 
of  the  East  dazzled  tliem.  Byzantium,  whose  civilisation,  half  Grecian,  half 
Oriental,  was  at  that  period  so  brilliant,  had  already  given  the  French  something 
of  its  literature  and  learning.  But  after  the  fourth  Crusade  the  West  was 
invaded  by  a  singular  Byzantine  romanticism  which  was  incoherently  mingled, 
sometimes  with  Breton  legends  (Cliges),  sometimes  with  the  then  naive  knoAv- 
Icdgc  of  antiquity  (Alexandre). 

As  we  follow  the  changes  and  rehandlings  of  French  narrative  poetry  after 
the  twelfth  century,  and  especially  in  the  thirteenth,  we  feel  that  the  interest 
of  the  audiences  had  become  more  eager  and  more  easily  pleased,  whether  they 
had  themselves  waged  war  in  Ihose  marvellous  countries,  or  had  only  listened 
to  the  tales  of  returiung  warriors. 

4.  The  War  of  the  Albigenses,  though  ils  immediate  effect  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  to  destroy  the  refined  civilization  and  gai  saber  of  the  South, -acted 
at  this  period  on  most  of  the  northern  knights  as  the  Italian  expeditions  acted 
upon  the  fellow  soldiers  of  Charles  Vlll,  of  Louis  Xll  and  of  Frangois  1,  at  the 
end  of  the  hfteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  It  was  then  that 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  north  was  penetrated  and  transformed  by  that  of  the 
troubadours,  adopting  its  theories  and  its  rhythms.  From  being  popular  and 
satirical  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  north  became,  in   its  turn,  gallant  and  courtly. 

5.  The  Hundred  Years'  War,  from  1337  lo  1453,  caused  material  and  social 
ravages  in  France  whicli  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate.  From  this  war  the 
Chronicle,  which  had  languished  somewhat  since  the  Crusades,  received  a  new 
and  infinite  variety  of  material.  x\cross  the  horrors  of  this  long  struggle,  one 
genre  of  literature  only  took  an  astonishing  flight  forward  :  the  serious  and 
comic  drama.  Perhaps  the  people  found  in  the  theatre  the  most  complete  forgel- 
fulness  of  their  miseries. 

C, Except  the  Celtic  legends  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Greco-Byzantine  literature, 
lOUKiGN  LITERATURES  do  uot  scem  to  havc  exerted  any  influence  upon  French 
media-val  works.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  French  chansons  de  (jesle  and 
romances  which  spread  throughout  Europe  and  gave  rise  there  to  numberless 
imitations,  which  later  were  themselves  imitated  by  the  French.  However,  some 
German  influence  may  be  observed  in  the  Roman  de  Renart,  and,  by  way  of 
Provence,  Italian  influences  penetrated  as  far  as  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Nortli. 
—  Englisli  literature,  moreover,  only  began  with  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chau- 
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cer,  at  Ihe  end  of  the  fomieeiUh  century.  In  (Jcrniany  (he  first  text  of  the 
Nibelungen  Appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  German 
literature  produced  nothing  else  until  the  songs  of  tlie  Minnesingers  and  the 
Meislersingers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Spain  produced  in  the  twelftli  century 
her  Roninncero  del  Cid,  and  some  romances  which  later  formed  the  roman- 
cero.  Of  them  all,  Italy  alone  enjoyed  a  great  century,  the  fourteenth,  Milh  tier 
Dante  (died  1375;,  Petrarch  (died  1374)  and  Boccaccio  (died  1375),  but  their 
inlluence  was  to  be  most  evident  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


OUNAMKNT    FROM   A    CARLOMNGIAN    MANUSCRHT 

Galled  the  Bible  of  Saint-Denys. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
FEUDAL    LITERATURE. 


THE     CHANSONS     DE     GESTE. 


SUMMARY 

QESTE  signifies  exploit,  and  the  chansons  de  geste  are  epics,  while  the  Ar- 
thurian Cycle  contains  only  romances,  and  the  Ancient  cycle,  only  learned 
adaptations. 

1.  EARLIEST  BEGINNINGS.     Two  theories  :  a)  In  Germany  sentimental  songs 

of  war  are  sung  ;  under  the  Merovingians  they  are  composed  first  in  Latin,  then, 
in  the  ninth  century,  in  Romance  w-hen  the  subject  is  Clovis  and  Dagobert 
and  above  all  Charlemagne.  These  songs  are  developed  and,  from  the  end  of 
the  XI  century,  form  epics.  —  b)  The  Chansons  de  geste  originate  in  the  XI 
and  XII  centuries  in  the  form  which  we  now  possess  ;  they  are  works  of 
literature,  composed  by  French  poets. 

2.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DECADENCE.  The  chansons  de  geste  are  at  first 
carried  about  by  jugglers,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  castle  to  castle  ;  they 
are  assonant;  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  are  rhymed,  as  they  are  then  be- 
ginning to   be   read  ;    in    the    fifteenth    century    they  are  re-written   in   prose, 
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and  become  more  and  more  garbled  till  we  reach  the  adaptations  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (Bibliotheque  bleue).  After  1882  scholars  begin  to  publish 
authentic  texts. 

3.  WE  MAY  DISTINGUISH  THREE  CYCLES  or  groups  of  epics  :  Geste  du 
Roi,  Geste  de  Guillaume  d'Orange,  Geste  de  Doon  de  Mayence.  Among  the 
first  should  be  especially  noted  the  PeJerinag-e  de  CharJemag-ne  and  the 
Chanson  de  Roland;  among  the  second,  Aliscans  ;  among  the  third,  Renaud 
de  Montauban  (Les  Quatre  fils  Aymon).  —  Among  non-classified  feudal 
chansons,  Raoul  de  Cambrai. 

4.  THE  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND.  The  story  becomes  legendary  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  made  grander  by  the  rank  of'the  heroes  and  of  their  adversaries,  and 
has  a  denouement.  Unity  and  simplicity  of  the  plan,  variety  of  the  episodes 
and  characters  ;  simplicity  of  the  marvellous  ;  style  lofty  and  poetic. 

5.  DIFFUSION  AND  INFLUENCE  of  the  chansons  de  geste  throughout  all 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries. 


efinition.  —  The  Latin  word  gesla  signifies  deeds  (1).  A 
(jeste  is  then,  in  tiie  etymological  sense,  a  celebrated 
deed,  and  chanson  de  geste  is  the  equivalent  of  chanson 
d'exploits.  The  word  geste  has  also  been  employed  to 
signify  cycle,  to  designate  a  collection  of  poems  relat- 
ing to  one  hero,  as  La  Geste  de  Cliarlemagne,  La  Geste 
de  Guillaume,  etc. 

The  name  epic  must  only  be  given  to  the  cliansons 
de  geste,.  The  cycle  of  the  Round  Table  consisis  of 
romances,  and  the  cycle  of  antiquity,  of  adaptations 
of  the  ancient  (I reek  and  Latin  poems,  more  or  less 
altered,  and  with  certain  Byzantine  elements  added. 
These  last  two  cycles  will  be  studied  sejiarately  in  the 
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chapters  devoted  to  literature  courtly  and  learned  literature. 


I. 


EARLIEST  BEGINNINGS. 


Theory  of  the  Songs.  —  Until  within  recent  years,  the  historians  of  French 
literature  had  adopted,  with  certain  restrictions  and  modifications,  a  theory 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  promoters 
of  which  were  the  Grimm  brothers  in  Germany,  and  Fauriel  in  France.  We 
shall  first  set  forth  this  theory,  to  which  Gaston  Paris  has  given  definite  form. 


(1)  Several    mediaeval    Latin    chronicles  are    intitled  :  Gesta   Francorum,  Gesta  Regum  Fran. 
coruYH,  etc.     This  neutro  Latin  plural  gave  in  French,  the  feminine  geste  (Compare  folia,  feuille). 
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The  Epic  in  General.  —  The  epic  is  the  poetic  and  heroic  form  which  young 
iialions  inslincliycly  <,dve  io  history.  This  form  appears  simultaneously  with 
I  lie  national  consciousness.  At  first  short,  and  more  like  a  song  than  a  poem, 
il  celebrates  in  lyrical  rhyihm,  the  exploits  of  a  hero.  These  songs  were  at  first 
repeated  by  the  soldieis,  and  in  time  of  peace,  carried  about  by  the  Greek  aedes^ 
the  niediicval  jugglers,  etc.  Then  (lie  narrative  element  was  developed  and  the 
lyrical  disappeared. 

In  (his  way  the  (Ireek  epic  ca nie  into  being,  and  nearer  our  time,  the  German 
('|)ic.  The  Jliad,  (he  Nihclungen,  were  preceded  by  an  outburst  of  short  poetical 
songs  which  were  sometimes  collected  together,  aiul  sometimes  contained  thegerm 
of  a  great  work.  Hut  this  transformation  of  the  song  or  cantilene  into  the  epic 
poem  did  not  take  place  in  every  country  :  see,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  Ballads. 

Germanic  Origin  of  Chansons  de  Geste.  —  The  first  French  songs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  of  CJermanic  origin. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  (^.allo-Komans  consecrated  any  poems 
()i-  cluinsons  to  the  glory  of  heroes.  Not  very  warlike,  after  their  complete  sub- 
jugation by  the  Uomans,  scoiTers  rather  than  enthusiasts,  fine  talkers  rather 
lliaii  ardent  doers,  it  can  well  be  said  of  them  that  they  did  not  have  la  tele 
cpimw.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  authentic  testimony  that  the  Germans  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  warlike  exploits  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
leaders  (1;.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  himself  composed  a  collect- 
ion of  these  old  Teutonic  canlilenes. 

At  what  epoch  were  the  epic  canlilenes  first  composed  in  popular  Latin? 
Probably  from  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  (496).  This  event,  says  Gaston 
Paris,  «  aroused  immense  enthusiasm,  and  lent  itself  the  more  readily  as  a 
subject  for  poetry  because  of  its  connection  with  the  influence  of  a  woman,  with 
a  marriage  the  circumstances  of  which  had  been  singular,  and  with  one  of  those 
tragic  histories  of  family  vengeance  so  often  met  with  in  the  Germanic  epic... 
Around  Chlodovech  there  was  formed,  and  doubtless  very  early,  a  whole  epic 
cycle  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  several  of  its  episodes  were  sung  in 
l)opidar  Latin  (2). 

After  Clovis,  Dagobert  excited  the  imagination  of  the  people.  His  victory 
over  the  Saxons  (620)  gave  rise,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  eighth  century,  to  a  poem  in  the  Romance  tongue  (3). 

(1)  G.  Paris,  Litterature  frannaise  au  mot/en  cKje,  %  13. 

(2)  Id.,  ibid.,  §  15. 

(3)  It  is  l)eliove(l  that  fragments  of  these  short  Merovingian  epics  have  been  found  in  a  poem 
of  which  wo  possess  a  rehandling  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  which  must  date  from  the  tenth, 
/■'l.oovant.     Finally,  in  the  Vie  de  saint  Fiiron,  written  in  the  ninth  century  by  Helgaire,    Bishop 

■  t  Meaux,  we  have  the  La^t;^  translation  of  two  stanzas  borrowed  from  an  epic  chanson  in  laiujue 
'f.saV/MC  (corrupt  Latin),  and  relating  to  Glotaire.  In  short,  it  seems  evident  that  they  did  not 
wait  lor  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  in  order  to  compose  cantilenes  designed  to  celebrate  the 
virtues  and  victories  of  the  Prankish  kings.  A  Belgian  scholar,  Godefroi  Kurth,  has  gone  still 
further.     Reviving,  a  propos  of  French  history,  the    hypothesis  set  forth  by  Niebuhr  concerning 

Des  Granges.—  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  - 
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As  Clovis,  Clotaire  and  Dagobert  had  inspired  cantilenes,  so  much  more  did 
Charles  Martel  and  Charlemagne.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Prank- 
ish nationality,  as  yet  scarcely  formed,  was  imperilled  by  an  enemy  at  once 
political  and  religious,  the  Saracen.  The  closer  union  which  resulted  from  a 
common  danger  ;  the  fears,  hopes,  triumphs  which  created  a  single  soul,  nation- 
al and  Christian,  from  all  these  hitherto  partially  mingled  racial  elements;  the 
feeling  of  safety  in  strength  which  followed  the  definite  retreat  of  the  invaders, 
—  all  these  were  excellent  conditions  for  the 'development  of  epic  poetry.  It 
was  thus  that  in  Creece  the  Homeric  epic  was  born  during  the  period  of  nation- 
al security  which  followed  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  event  which  symbolised 
the  first  European  triumph  over  the  constantly  recurring  invasions  from  Asia. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  from  the  ninth  century  poems  of  some  importance 
were  composed  in  the  popular  tongue,  Romance,  on  Charles  Martel,  Charle- 
magne and  other  heroes  of  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Saracens. 
But  the  popular  imagination  simplified  and  unified  the  story  :  Charlemagne 
became  the  centre  and  the  hero  of  the  exploits  accomplished  during  his  reign 
and  of  those  of  his  predecessors  (1).  Louis  the  Debonair  is  also  the  hero  of  several 
poems ;  but  the  contests  of  his  successors  do  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  any 
epic.  Under  Charles  the  Bald  the  feudal  system  then  organised  furnished  new 
material  for  narrative  poetry,  and  those  poems  appeared  which  sing  the  rivalries  of 
the  great  vassals,  u  The  latest  events  memorialised  for  us  by  the  epic  »,  wrote 
Gaston  Paris,  «  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  With  the  access- 
ion of  the  third  race,  the  period  of  spontaneous  epic  production  closed  (2).  »  — 
There  must  be  added  to  this,  however,  a  last  renaissance  evoked  by  the  Crusades. 

The  theory  of  M.  J.  Bedier.  —  The  successor  of  Gaston  Paris  at  llie  Col- 
Ihje  de  France,  M.  Joseph  Bedier,  devoted  his  lectures  from  1904  to  1911  to  the 
chansons  de  fjeste.  These  lectures  were  afterwards  published,  from  1908  to  1913, 
under  the  title  :  Les  Legendes  epiques  (3).  The  following  is  a  brief  summing  up 
of  M.  Bedier's  conclusions,  which  would  seem  to  destroy  the  theory  held  up  to 
the  present  time  : 

a)  No  authentic,  original  text  remains  to  us  of  those  lyrico-epic  hymns,  or  of 
those  songs,  which  were  composed  the  day  after  some  victory  or  disaster,  and 
the  development  or  fusion  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  in  the  epics  of 
the  XI,  XIl  and  XIII  centuries. 

the  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  he  tliinks  himself  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  French  Mero- 
vingians are  known  to  us,  so  to  speak,  only  through  the  epic  Their  exploits,  before  having  been 
registered  by  history,  had  been  transformed  into  epic  legends.  Because  of  this,  criticism  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  clearing  up  a  veritable  chaos.  (G.  Kurth,  Histoire  poetique  des 
Merovingiens.  Bruxelles,  1893.) 
(1)U.  Paris, //ts/oiVe  poetique  de  Charlemagne,  Paris,  1865. 

(2)  G.   Paris,  Litterature  frariQuise  au  moyen  age,  §  19. 

(3)  Les  Legendes  epiques.  Recherches  sur  la  form,ation  des  Chansons  de  geste.  Paris,  Cham- 
pion, 4  vol.,  1908-1913. 
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b)  The  historical  portions  of  our  principal  chansons  de  geste  display  profound 
ignorance  of  real  facts  and  personages.  It  seems  as  if  the  author  of  Roland  or 
of  Aliscans  is  not  linked  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  by  any  anterior  series 
of  poems. 

c)  On  the  contrary,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  each  epic  is  in  close  relation 
with  local  legends,  especially  with  the  churches,  tombs,  feasts,  pilgrimages. 
The  Geste  de  Guillaume  accords 

with  the  chief  stages  on  the  via 
Tolosana  followed  by  pilgrims 
going  from  Nimes  to  Saint- 
Jacques -de -Compos  telle.  The 
Chanson  de  Roland  is  related  to 
the  principal  stages  of  the  roads 
which  led  to  Pampelune  by  llon- 
cevaux. 

d)  The  chansons  de  geste  oiigi- 
nated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  sanctuaries,  Avhither  the 
jugglers,  in  collaboration  with 
the  clercs  and  the  monks,  wished 
to  attract  and  hold  the  pilgrims, 
— and  they  originated  in  the  XI 
century  only,  and  were  contem- 
porary with  the  Crusades, — and 
they  were  entirely  of  French  ins- 
piration and  made  by  Frenchmen. 

e)  Finally,  we  possess  versions 
of  these  chansons  identical  with 
or  closely  resembling  (he  origin- 
als ; — and  we  should  study  them  as  literary  works,  applying  to  Ihem  the  prin- 
ciples  of  literary   criticism,  instead  of   wasting  time  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
traces  or  remains  in  them  of  hypothetical  cantilenes. 

II.  —   DEVELOPMENT    AND    DECADENCE   OF   THE   CHANSONS 

DE   GESTE. 

Development  and  change  of  subject  in  the  chansons  de  geste.  —  We  know 
that  at  llic  Hattie  of  Hastings,  a  Norman  named  Taillefer  sang  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  (1).     This  was  in  1066.     This  chanson,  if  we  arc  to  accept  the  authority 


!  ^^2^^&^^^®i- 

CHARLEMAGNE    OF    THE    POPULAR    TRADITION 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiv   century,  in 
manuscript  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  France. 


(1)  Aug.  TniERUV,  Conqitcte  do  I'Angleterre  jmr  les  Normands,  t.  1,  \).  341  (see  note  5). 
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of  (laslon  Paris  and  Leon  Gautier,  was  a  rchaiidling  of  the  priniilivc  poem,  and 
must  have  equally  differed  from  the  Roland  which  the  Oxford  MS.  of  1080  has 
preserved  to  us. 

Our  most  ancient  texts,  the  Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  (1060)  and  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  (1080),  would  not  represent,  therefore,  a  first  version,  but  one  of  the 
versions  in  a  series  not  yet  finished 

Even  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  M.  J.  Bedier,  we  should  not  deny  that  certain 
poems  were  subjected  to  rehandling  after  their  composition  in  the  XI  or  XTI 
centuries. 

These  works  lent  themselves  only  too  easily  to  such  incessant  transform- 
ation. Their  frame-work  was  wide  and  supple,  and  nothing  Avas  easier  than  to 
interpolate  an  episode,  or  extravagantly  lengthen  some  combat.  And  the  jug- 
glers, according  to  the  region  in  which  they  practiced  their  art,  never  failed 
to  satisfy  the  interest  of  their  audiences.  (1). 

Changes  in  form  of  the  chansons  de  geste.     The  Jugglers.  —  Assonance. 

—  Until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Chansons  de  geste  were  written  in 
decasyllabic  assonant  verses.  During  that  period  they  were  sung,  and  the  asson- 
ance sufficed  for  the  ear,  giving  the  same  sound  to  the  last  accented  syllabic 
of  each  verse,  without  any  attention  to  the  group  of  consonants  which  followed. 
Thus  bise  is  assonant  witli  dire,  and  visage  with  arbre.  A  very  simple  tune  ac- 
companied the  recitation  or  sing-song  of  the  juggler.  These  decasyllabic  asson- 
ant verses  were  grouped  in  stanzas,  with  the  same  assonance,  masculine  or 
feminine.  The  lefigth  of  Ihc  stanzas  varies,  the  average  being  of  fifteen  verses- 
The  Chanson  de  Roland  contains  about  three  hundred  stanzas. 

The  juggler  (joc«/a/or)  went  ^rom  castle  to  castle  or  from  city  to  city,  with 
his  hurdy-gurdy,  or  his  ro/e  worn  cross-wise,  and  his  MSS.  of  small  format. 

AVe  may  imagine  then  some  hall  in  a  feudal  castle  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
cciil lilies,  whose  massive  and  frowning  architecture  forms  the  ideal  as  well  as 
the  actual  scene  of  these  gestes.  On  the  walls  hang  trophies  of  war,  and  shields 
with  heraldic  symbols  significant  of  recent  events,  with  lances  and  swords  all 
ready  for  the  battle  or  tlie  tournament.  The  audience-knights,  squires,  pages, 
valets,  even  ladies,  are  prepared  by  their  daily  lives  to  experience  and  multiply 
the  emotions  suggested  to  them  by  the  juggler.  These  grandiose  episodes, 
which  make  us  smile,  living  as  we  do  in  a  social  and  scientific  civilisation,  are 
for  them  but  an  enlarged  but  direct  projection  of  what  they  have  themselves 
seen  and  done. 

(1)  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries  ingenious  efforts  were  made  to  grouj)  certain 
chansons  de  geste  with  others  ;  cijcles  were  arbitrarily  created  of  which  the  heroes  were  related  ; 
suitable  episodes  were  invented,  not  only  in  defianc^e  of  all  historical  or  critical  sense,  but  also 
without  the  least  power  of  imagination,  —  biographical  poems  about  the  i)i fancy  of  Ogier,  of 
Guillaume  or  of  Gann,  —  interminable  sequels  Huon  de  Bordeaux  (XII  century)  has  no  less  than 
H've  sequels  written  in  the  thirteenth  century 
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The  rhyme  subsliiuled  for  the  assonance.  —  But  this  period  soon  passes;  and 
in  tlic  tliirleenMi  and  fourteenth  centuries  Ihe  chansons  de  geste  were  no  longer 
reciled  but  read.  The  MSS.,  for  a  long  time  only  in  ihe  hands  of  the  jugglers, 
who  modihcd  them  al  will,  began  \o  increase  in  number  and  to  become 
definitive.  Assonance,  wliicli  was  intended  for  the  ear  only,  was  replaced  by 
rliyme.  For  this  purpose  all  I  lie  old  poems  were  rewritten,  and  consequently 
consider  a  bl  y 
changed.  Li- 
terary i nil  lie  n- 
ces  subtly  act- 
ed upon  them  : 
for  it  w  as  espe- 
cially women 
who  read. 

P  rose  siibsUt- 
iited  for  verse. 
—  Finally,  from 
the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth 
century,  prose 
was  substitut- 
ed for  rhymed 
verse  :  rhyme 
was  taken  out 
of  chansons  de^ 
geste.  It  was 
these  prose 
versions  which 

the  earliest  printers  were  to  popularise  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  French  epics,  con- 
stantly rewritten,  ended  in  the  absurdities  and  insipidities  of  the  Bibliotheqne 
bleiie  and  the   Biblioitieque  des  romans  (1). 

It  was  not  until  d832  that  the  first  publication  of  a  discovered  chanson  de  geste 
appeared  :  at  that  time  Paulin  Paris  published  the  first  authentic  edition  of  Berte 
aax  grands  pieds,  and  in  1836,  Roland.  After  this  date,  all  the  old  texts,  com- 
pletely restored  by  French  and  other  Romance  scholars,  supersede  the  rubbish 
of  the  prose  rewritings. 

To-day,  then,  we  are  able  to  know  and  appreciate,  in  their  most  ancient  poetic 

(1)  By  the  name  of  Bibliotheque  bleue  are  designated  the  «  modernised  »  reprints  of  chansons  de 
geste  and  romances  of  adventure  published  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  at  Troyes, 
Rouen,  Lyons,  Epinal,  etc  (Compare  Nisaud,  Uistoire  des  Livres  Populaircs,  1854).  —  It  is  inac- 
curate to  name  fSibliulheque  des  romans  tiie  elegant  adaptations  of  these  same  poems  by  'the  Count 
de  Tressan,  which  appeared  under  the  title  :  Corps  d'extraits  de  Romans  de  Clievaferie,  i  vol. 
Paris,  1782. 


Pi: PIN    KILLS    THE    LIO.X 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xni  century,  in  a  manuscript 
of  Berte  aux  Grands  Pieds. 
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form  preserved  to  us,  the  most  celebrated  of  old  French  epics.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  neither  Ronsard,  when  he  dreamed  of  becoming  the  Homer  of  France, 
nor  Boileau,  when  he  railed  at  the  disordered  art  of  old  French  romancers,  nor 
Victor  Hugo,  when  he  manifested  enthusiasm,  rather  thoughth^ssly,  for  the 
decadent  Middle  Ages,  had  ever  seen  the  authentic  texts  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  the  prose  compilations  of  the  fifteenth  century 
which  had  aroused  their  disdain  or  their  admiration. 

III.  —  THE  THREE  EPIC  CYCLES.   INDIVIDUAL  GESTES 

Division  of  French  Epics  into  Cycles.  —  It  is  customary  to  subdivide  French 
epics  into  tluce  cycles  or  gesles  :  Gesle  dii  Rol  or  de  Charlemagne  ;  Geste  de  Garin 
de  Montglane  or  de  Guillaunie  d' Orange;  Gesle  de  Doon  de  Mayence. 

1.  Geste  de  Charlemagne. 

A  complete  «  poetic  history  »  of  Charlemagne  can  be  compiled  from  the  chan- 
sons de  geste  devoted  to  liim  ;  but  tliese  texts  must  be  arranged  in  biographical 
order,  and  not  according  to  tlieir  dales  of  composition. 

Berte  aux  grands  pieds  is  a  poem  relating  to  ttie  mother  of  Gliarlemagne 
(XIII  century.  The  version  whicli  we  possess  is  attributed  to  a  Brabanc^on  poet  named 
Adenet,  surnamed  The  Iving  of  the  Trouvercs).  Berte  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Hungary,  Floire  and  Blanclielleur.  Coming  to  Fj-ance  to  marry  king  l*epin, 
she  is  betrayed  by  her  cousin  Tybert,  wlio  sends  one  of  tier  servants  to  licr  husband  in 
place  of  herself,  and  has  her  condemned  to  death.  Wandering  in  the  forest  of  Mans 
wliere  she  has  taken  refuge,  Berte  linally  succeeds  in  proving  her  identity  and  her 
innocence  ;  she  is  brought  back  to  l^aris  and  her  persecutors  punished.  It  is,  in  substance, 
the  popular  tale  of  the  faithful  persecuted  wife  :  compare  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  Grisi- 
lidis,  etc.  (1). 

Mainet  is  the  story  of  Charlemagne  as  a  child.  Mainet  is  the  diminutive  of  Maigne 
or  Magne,  and  signifies,  "  Tlie  little  Magne,  the  little  Charlemagne  (2). 

La  Reine  Sibile  has  for  its  subject  the  wife  of  Ctiarlemagne.  In  this  chanson  is  the 
episode  of  ttie  Chien  le  Monlargis  (3). 

Le  Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  is  the  narrative  of  a  supposed  journey  of  the 
Emperor  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Constantinople.  This  is  one  of  our  most  ancient  texts, 
and  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  written  in  verses  of  twelve  syllables.  Accompanied 
by  his  peers  —  among  them  Ogier  the  Dane,  Archbishop  Turpin,   Roland,  Olivier   and 

(1)  Read  the  two  extracts  from  Berte  aux  grands  pieds  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  Gledat.  p.  57. 
—  J.  Bedier,  Legendes  epiques,  t.  Ill,  4  ;  IV,  374. 

(2)  Chrestomathie  of  Gledat,  p.  43.  —  J.  Bedier,  III,  4,  16  ;  IV,  272. 

(3)  We  possess  this  chanson  only  in  an  Italianate  form,  entitled  Macaire  :  the  original  was 
called  La  Reine  Sibile.  —  J.  Bedier,  IV,  218,  427. 
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Guillaumc  of  Ihe  short  nose,  —  Ch;irlcm;igiic  arrives  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  obtains  from 
the  patriarch  certain  relics  to  bring  back  to  France.  He  then  goes  to  Constantinople,  of 
which  the  poet  writes  a  marvellous  description.  King  Hugon  receives  him  in  an  en- 
chanted palace  where,  after  the  banquet,  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  amuse  themselves 
by  boasting  :  they  intend  to  accomplisli  the  most  extraordinary  and  improbable  exploits. 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  (jabs.  Hugo  has  heard  all,  and  is  scandalised  by  the  boasts  of 
his  guests;  and  he  declares  that  he  will  have  their  heads  cut  off  if  they  do  not  fulfill 
their  absurd  promises.  The  French  then  become  very  much  embarrassed;  but  the  Deity 
conies  to  their  rescue,  and  enables  them  to  make  true  their  gabs.  (1). 

Huon  de  Bordeaux.  —  lluon,  son  of  Seguin,  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  having  killed  Char- 
lemagne's son,  Chariot,  is  condemned  by  the  emperor  to  undergo  certain  trials,  lluon 
must  go  to  Babylon,  cut  oil  the  beard  of  the  emir,  drav\  out  four  large  teeth  and  bring 
them  back  to  Charlemagne.  He  is  happily  aided  in  this  enterprise  by  a  dwarf  named 
Oberon.  —  The  first  part  alone  is  founded  upon  historical  events,  the  dates  of  which 
have  been  changed.  The  second  part  is  like  a  wondertale,  and  the  name  of  the  delightful 
dwarf,  Oberon,  was  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream.  —  lluon 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (2). 

Such  are  the  principal  cliaiisons  relating  to  the  private  hislory  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  family.  Let  iis  now  consider  those  whicli  dealt  with  (he  conquests  of 
the  great  emperor,  or  with  his  contests  with  some  of  his  vassals. 

Les  Saisnes  (or  Saxons),  of  which  we  possess  a  version  brought  up  to  the  end  of 
the  tw  clfth  century,  by  Jean  Bodel  of  Arras,  relates  to  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne 
against  the  Saxons,  and  contains  references  to  the  wars  of  Clotaire  II  and  Dagobert. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland,  to  which  we  will  revert  later,  forms,  with  Gui  de  Bour- 
gogne  and  Anseis  de  Carthage,  a  group  relating  to  the  Spanish  wars. 

Ogen  or  Ogier  the  Dane  has  to  do  with  the  first  difficulties  of  the  emperor  with 
his  chief  vassals.  The  author  of  this  twelfth  century  chanson  was  llaimbert  de  Paris. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  Adenet  le  lloi  composed  Les  En/ances  Ogier,  designed  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  Raimbert.  (By  enfances  is  meant  the  first  exploits  of  a 
hero)  (3). 

Finally,  Le  Roi  Louis  is  a  fragment  of  a  poem  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  which  is 
recounted  the  victory  of  Louis  111  over  the  Normans  in  881 ;  —  and  Le  Couronne- 
ment  de  Louis  (Louis  the  Debonnaire),  which  also  belongs  to  the  geste  of  Guillaunie 

d'Orange  (4). 

(1)  Read  extracts  from  the  Pelcr'uiage  de  Charlemagne  in  G.  Paris,  Chreslomathie,  p.  3,  and  in 
M.  Clkdat's,  p.  37.  —  J.  Bedier,  Legendes  epiques.  t.  IV,  p.  141. 

(2)  Chreslomathie  de  Cledat,  p.  49.  —  G.  Paris,  Poemes  et  Legendes  du  moyen  d^e,  p.  24.  — 
J.  Bedier,  111,174;  IV,  153. 

(3)  Some  critics  place  Ogier  in  the  third  cycle  :  we  follow  Gaston  Paris,  —  J.  Beuier,  II,  281. 

(4)  Read  in  the  Chreslomathie  of  Gaston  Paris,  p.  27,  the  scene  where  Guillaume  punishes  tiie 
insolence  of  Arneis  d'Orleans,  who  wishes  to  seize  the  crown.  —  J.  Bedier,  I,  194. 
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2.  (Ieste  of  Gakin    I)i:   Monk. lam:  or  of  Guillaume  d'Orange. 

"  (jiiillaume  au  court  nez  (or  au  courb  nez),  "  says  Gaston  Paris,  "  also  called 
Gaillaumc  d'Orange,  or  Guillaume  Fierebrace  {fera  brachia),  or  Guillaume  de 
Narbonnc,  is  an  epic  hero  embodying  diverse  personages  which  have  not  all  yet 
been  identified.  The  chief  of  these,  who  has  little  by  little  absorbed  all  the 
others,  is  Guillaume,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  prevented  the  Saracens  from  invad- 
ing France  by  a  bloody  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Orbieu  (an  affluent  of  the 
Aude,  light  bank),  in  the  year  793  ;  who,  while  governor  of  Aqnitaine,  —  of 
whicli  the  fulurc  Louis  Ihe  Debonnaire  was  king),  conquered  Catalonia  :  who, 
linally,  founded  Ihe  monastery  of  Gellone,  now  Saint-Guilhem-le-Deserl,  whither 
he  retired  in  810,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  812,  one  year  before  the 
coronation  of  Louis  Ihe  Debonnaire  (1).  "  The  trouveres  have  conslructed  a  com- 
plete genealogy  for  Guillaume  d'Orange.  His  great-grandfather  is  Garin  de 
Montglane,  whose  son  is  Girard  de  Vienne-;  the  latter  is  the  uncle  of  Aimeri  de 
Narbonne,  himself  uncle  of  Guillaume.  Guillaume,  in  his  turn,  has  Vivien  for 
nephew. 

The  most  interesting  chansons  of  this  voluminous  geste  arc  the  following  : 

Girard  de  Vienne.  —  The  son  of  Garin,  Girard,  has  received  as  his  tlef  the  city  of 
Vienne.  Alter  bloody  conllicts  \\ith  Cliarlemagne,  he  retires  to  Vienne  wtiere  he  is 
besieged  for  seven  years.  Among  tiis  bravest  Ijarons  is  his  nephew  Olivier,  whose  sister 
is  the  beautiful  Aude.  Roland,  who  is  fighting  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Charle- 
magne, perceives  Aude,  falls  in  love  witti  her  and  wishes  to  carry  her  off;  but  Olivier 
prevents  him.  At  length,  it  is  decided  that  a  duel  between  Roland  and  Olivier  wilt 
terminate  the  Avar.  Tlie  two  warriors  are  taken  to  an  island  in  the  Rlione,  where  they 
light^  while  from  afar  Charlemagne,  Girard  and  Aude  Avatch  anxiously  their  gigantic 
and  interminable  struggle.  An  angel  separates  them  and  orders  them  to  make  friends 
again  so  as  to  unite  ttieir  forces  against  tlie  Saracens.  Olivier  gives  Roland  the  hand  of 
his  sister,  Aude.  This  last  episode  was  used  by  Victor  Hugo  in  tiis  Legende  des  Sihcles, 
under  the  title  of  Le  Mariage  de  Poland  (2). 

Aimeri  de  Narbonne.  —  On  tiis  return  from  Spain,  saddened  by  the  death  of 
l\oland  at  lloncevaux,  Charlemagne  comes  to  the  city  of  Narbonne,  wtiich  belongs  to  the 
Saracens.  Me  desires  to  conquer  it,  and  offers  it  to  any  one  of  his  barons  who  shall  be 
able  to  take  it.  But  all  of  them,  even  the  bravest,  declare  that  they  are  in  liaste  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  Charlemagne, irritated,  sends  them  av\ay.  However,  a  young 
knight  named  Aimeri,  nephew  of  Girard  de  Vienne,  accepts  the  proposal  of  tlie  emperor 
and  captures  the  city.     The  trouvere  next   relates   how  Aimeri   married  Hermangart  de 

(1)  G.  Paris,  Chrestomathie,  p.  27.  —  M.  Joseph  Bedier  has  devoted  the  first  volume  of  his 
Legendes  epiques  to  Guillaume  ;  according  to  him,  there  is  but  one  historical  character  in  this 
Geste,  Guillaume,  Count  of  Toulouse,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Gellone.  "  The  authors  of  the 
Chansons  de  geste  learned  from  the  monks  of  Gellone  —  and  could  only  have  learned  from  them 
—  the  few  authentic  facts  they  record  of  their  Guillaume,  and  which  form  the  sole  historical  basis 
of  their  countless  tale  (vol.  I,  p.  404). 

(2)  Read  the  combat  of  Roland  and  Olivier  in  the  Chrestoiifi,athie  of  Gledat,  p.  92.  —  J.  Bedier, 
]    24. 
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Pavie  :  i)f  this  marriage  was  born  Guillaume  d'Orange.  The  reader  will  have  recognised, 
in  llie  lirsl  part  (»f  the  poem,  tlic  subject  treated  by  Victor  Hugo  in  Aymerlllol  [Leqende 
ties  Siicles)  (1). 


a   stratagem   which 
in  barrels,   and,  dis 


Le  Charrol  de   Nimes.   —   CJuillaume   takes   Nimes,   thanks   to 
furnislies  the  title  of  tlio  chanson,     lie  conceals  a  thousand  kniglits 
guised  as  a  carter,  he 
liimself     drives      tiie 
charrol  into  tlic  Sara- 
cen  city  (2). 

La  Prise  d  Oran- 
ge tells  us  how  (luil- 
laiinie  conquered  tlu^ 
city  of  Orange  and 
married  the  beautiful 
Orable,  A\idovv  of  a 
Saracen  king,  who  be- 
came Christian  and 
took  the  name  of  Gui- 
bourc. 

Aliscans   is   the 

most  celebrated  and 
beautiful  chanson  of 
this  cycle,  and  its  first 
part  merits  classical 
rank  as  much  as  the 
Roland.  Guillaume 
fights,  in  the  plain  of 
Aliscans  (3),  an  inn- 
umerable Saracen  ar- 
my; he  is  defeated, 
and  flies  towards 
Orange.  Under  a  tree, 
near  a  fountain,  he 
linds  his  nephew  Vi- 
vien, mortally  wound- 
ed  after  having 
fought  all  day.  Vi- 
vien dies  in  the  arms  of  his  uncle,  Avho  tries  in  vain  to  carry  away  his  body.  Pursued 
on  all  sides,  Guillaume  only  escapes  by  i)utting  on  Saracen  armour.  Finally  he  arrives 
at  the  walls  of  Orange.  But  Guibourc,  his  Avife,  refuses  to  have  the  gates  opened  for 
him.  She  will  not  admit  the  possibility  that  Guillaume  could  run  away,  and  orders 
him  to  return  to  the  battle  to  save  a  convoy  of  Christian  prisoners.  Guillaume  obeys,  and 
is  able  to  return  again  to  his  town,     lie  soon  leaves  it  to  go  and  ask  help  of  King  Louis. 


A.IMEKI    DE    N.VRBO.NNE    RECEIVES    A    MESSENGER    FROM    CHARLEMAGNE 

«  How  the  King  orders  Ainieri  to  send  his  children  to  him.  » 
From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xni  century,  in  a  manuscript 

of  the  DEPARTEMENT   DES  ENFANS   AIMERI 


(l)  Morceau:r  choisis,  2""^  cycle,  p,  957;  —  Chrestomathie  by  (1.  Paris,  p.  63.  Concerning  the 
group  of  Aimeri  de  Narbonne,  of.  J.  Bedier's  Legeudes  cpiques,  vol.  I,  p.  '-23. 

{2)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  M.  Gledat  the  passage  entitled:  Le  comle  Guillaume  et  VEm- 
pereur  Louis.  —  J.  Bedier,  I,  65. 

(3)  In  connection  with  the  plain  of  Aliscans,  see  Les  Villes  d'art  rdlebres :  Nimes  et  Aries,  by 
Roger  Pevre.  Paris.  Renouard. 
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—  In  the  second  part  (return  and  triumph  of  Guillaume),  a  grotesque  character  appears, 
a  sort  of  giant  named  Renouart  (1),  who  fights  with  a  tinel  (club).  In  1903  a  Chanson  de 
Guillaume  Avas  discovered  of  an  earlier  date  than  Aliscans  or  the  Chevalerie  Vivien  (2), 

The  history  of  Guillaume  and  of  his  nephew  is  completed,  on  one  hand,  in  Les  Enfances 
Vivien  and  La  Chevalerie  Vivien;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Le  Moniage  Guillaume  (the  hero 
becomes  a  monk)  and  Le  Moniage  Renouart  (in  the  mock-heroic  manner). 

3.  Geste  of  Doon  de  Mayence. 

Doon  de  Mayence  is  the  ancestor  of  the  four  sons  of  Aimoii  de  Dordone,  the 
most  celebrated  of  whom  is  Renaud  de  Monlauban,  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
principal  chanson  of  this  rather  confnsed  cycle. 

Renaud  de  Montauban.  —  Renaud  and  his  brolhcrs,  being  pursued  by  Charlemagne, 
are  welcomed  I)y  Yon,  King  of  (iascony.  They  build  tlie  casllo  of  Moiitaul>an,  u  liere 
they  snsLain  a  loiig  siege  by  llie  emperor.  They  tlien  leave  Monlauijan  and  go  to  Tre- 
moigne.  Renaud  hglils  with  Oiiicr,  willi  Roland,  wilh  Cliarleinagne  himself.  At  lengLii 
peace  is  concluded.  The  lour  scni>  ol  Aimon  are  compelled  Id  yield  up  their  famous 
iiorse,  Bayard,  u  iio  had  carried  all  four  of  Ihem  on  his  back  throughout  the  dangers  of 
tiie  night  and  of  liic  iKillle.  Bayju'd  is  thrown  into  the  Meuse  ;  but  he  breaks  the  stone 
which  had  been  attached  to  his  neck,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  Ardennes  forest.  —  Renaud 
makes  an  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  triumphs  over  the  Kmir  of  Persia.  Then, 
by  way  of  penitence,  he  engages  himself  as  a  common  mason  among  the  workmen  who 
are  building  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  Killed  by  his  companions,  he  comes  to  life  again 
in  order  to  reach  Tremoigne,  v\here  he  is  buried  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his 
dignity  (3). 

This  chanson,  so  full  of  vari<dy  and  abounding  in  warlike,  romantic  and  mi- 
raculous episodes,  was  incessantly  rehandled  and  brought  up  (o  date.  Under  the 
title  of  Les  Quatre  Jils  Aymon,  it  has  always  remained  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  chansons. 

In  Renaud,  an  enchanter  named  Maugis,  became  in  his  turn  the  subject  of  a 
later  poem. 

4.  Individual  (Ikstrs.  —  Non-classified  Chansons. 

The  Geste  des  Loherains,  or  Lorrains,  is  composed  of  several  poems,  the  most 
celebrated  of  wliicli  is  Garin,  wliicli  contains  a  very  beautiful  scene  in  the  death  of 
Begon.  —  B«;gon,  a  lorriiin,  is  Imnting  tlie  wild-boar,  and  is  drawn  by  the  chase  into 
the  country  of  liis  enemy,  Fromont  of  Bordeaux.  Begon  (4)  is  Ivilled  by  tlie  gamekeepers 
and  serfs  of  Fromont.  This  event  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  reprisals  and  veng- 
eance. 

(1)  Compare  with  Renouart  of  the  Club  the  Morgant  of  Puici  (an  Italian  poet  who  died  in  1487); 
Morgant  is  a  giant,  taken  and  converted  by  Roland,  who  fights  with  a  bell-clapper. 

(2)  J.  Bedier,  I,  78. 

(3)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  Gledat,  the  Combat  contre  Charlemagne  et  contre  Roland. 
p.  111.  J.  Bedier,  IV.  189. 

(4)  Read,  in  the  Recits  extraits  des  poetes  et  prosateurs  du  mo  yen  age,  de  G.  Paris,  the  Mort 
de  Begon,  p.  40. 
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Raoul  de  Cambrai.  —  Uaoul  is  the  most  accomplished  type  of  the  primitive  feudal 
knight,  at  once  courageous,  brutal  and  ferocious;  and  the  original  beauty  of  the  poem  is 
due  to  the  oloso  and  logical  development  of  this  character.  Raoul,  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  fief  of  Vermandois,  devastates  the  country  and  burns  the  Abbey  of  Origny. 
He  then  gives  combat  to  Ernaut  de  Douai,  uncle  of  his  squire,  Bernier.  Here  the  situat 
ion  is  particularly  dramatic 
and  psychological,  as  the  un- 
fortunate Hernier  is  agitated 
and  restrained  by  conscientious 
scruples  :  his  mother  has  been 
burned  by  Raoul  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Origny ;  his  uncle 
Ernaut  is  wounded  and  pur- 
sued by  Raoul  —  but  Raoul  is 
his  suzerain,  and  Bernier  dates 
not  defend  Ernaut.  At  lenght, 
all  of  Ernauts  defenders  hav- 
ing been  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  dreadful  pursuit  becoming 
more  intense  than  ever,  Ber- 
nier decides  to  draw  sword 
against  Raoul  and  kills  him. 
This  passage  is  one  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  a  combat  in 
French  literature,  and  is  as 
accurate  as  it  is  impassioned  ( 1 ). 

Ami  et  Amile.  —  Ami, 
stricken  Avilh  leprosy,  can  on- 
ly be  cured  by  bathing  in  the 
blood  of  the  two  children  of 
Amile.  Amile  does  not  hesit- 
ate to  give  this  proof  of  devo- 
tion and  gratitude  to  Ami  who 
formerly  saved  his  life.     Ami 

is  cured;  but  God  performs  a  miracle  to  recompense  Amile,  who,  returning  to  the 
room  where  he  had  cut  the  throats  of  his  children,  finds  them  living,  and  playing 
on    their   bed  with  a    golden  apple  (2). 

The  cycle  of  La  Croisade  was  formed  late,  after  the  age  of  epic  production 
was  over.  The  chansons  of  this  cycle  are  nothing  else  than  history  in  rhyme. 
Their  dryness  proves  that  great  events  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce poetry,  and  that  poetry  is  entirely  subjective  and  has  only  its  moment.  We 
may  note  the  Chanson  de  Jerusalem  or  d'Antioche,  and  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne. 
Alle  these  chansons  were  rchandled  in  the  fourteenth  century  (3). 


(IK     e  (  >  S«    A  -V  3  C  IN 


THE    HORSE    BAYAUT    CARUYOG    THE 

P'rom  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xni  century 
in  a  manuscript  of  Renaud  de  Monlauban. 


(1)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  G.   Paris,   the  Combat  de  Raoul  et  d'Ernaut  et  la  mort  de 
Raoul,  p.  37.  — Morceaux  choisis,  2 cycle,  p.  17.  —  J.  Bedier,  II,  319. 

(2)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie   of  Gledat,  Ami  et  Amile  se  retrouvant  et  se  reconnaissant, 
p.  122.  —  J.  Bedier,  II,  170. 

(3)  G.   Paris,  Litterature  frangaise  au  ynoyen  age,  §  29. 
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This  window,  which  dates 
which  still  ornaments  Chai 
iration  of  the  legend  of 
themselves,   but  two  Latil 
Charlemagne's  supposed  vo 
the  Chronique  du  Faux  Tui 

The   legend    may   be   f| 
medallion  on  the  right. 

Charlemagne  assists  at 
mass  celebrated  by  Saint  GiJ 


Badouin,  Ro- 
lands brother, 
is  with  him 
dunnghis  last 
moments. 


Badouin" 
nounces    t 
land's  des) 
to    Gharl; 
gne. 


Roland  blows  his  horn  and 
a  rock  with  his  sword. 


Roland  kills  J  Gharlcmaj 
M  a  r  s  i  1  e  at  return  tc 
Roncevaux.       I      cevaux. 


Battle  of  Roncevaux. 


The  war  of 
Charlemagne 
against  the 
Saracen  Agol- 
ant. 


M  i  r  a  c  1 
the    sp< 
i^urstingj 
bloom. 


Charlemagne  builds  the  ba^ 
of  Compostella  in  honoi 
Saint  James. 


HARLEMAGNE 
f|NDO\A/S 

,c  I'ud  ol"  ilw  XII  century  and 
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a«'  not  the  Chansons  de  <jestc 
r.st  a  legendary  account  of 
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y    beginning   at   the    lowest 


J...  ■  Unnagno's 
piayiT  before 
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Taking  of  Pain- 
pehine  by  the 
French. 


Tlie  Emperors   I)epartin-e 


arlemagnebe- 
lohls  in  the 
iky  The  Milky 
vVay  (called 
n  the  Middle 
V  g  e  s  T  h  e 
ilcadof  St  Ja- 
<)  and  asks 
or  an  expla- 
lation  of  this 
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Saint  James  ap- 
pears to  the 
Emperor  and 
bids  him  go  to 
Spain  to  res- 
cue his  tomb. 


Charlemagne  places  the  Holy 
nvn  on  the  altar  of  his  Chapel 
at  Aix. 


e  defeat  of 
he  Saracens 
•efore  Jerusa- 
em. 


Gonstantine  ma- 
kes a  present 
of  some  of  the 
relics  of  the 
Passion  to 
Charlemagne. 


Constantine  receives 
Charlemagne. 


o  Bishops 
rge  Charle- 
lagne  to  set 
•ul  for  the  de- 
ivery  of  Jeru- 
alem. 


Constantine, 
E  m  p  e  r  o  r  ^of 
Gonstanti  no- 
ple,  sees  Char- 
lemagne in  a 
dream  as  his 
deliverer. 


'he  Signature  "  of  the  donors 
f  the  stained  window,  the  corp- 
rationofthe  furriers  of  Ghartres. 
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IV.   —  THE  CHANSON   DE  ROLAND. 

1.  History  and  Legend.  — History.  — I^^dnliurd  or  Kinhard  has  left  iis  a  very 
siiccinci  accoiinl  of  llic  Insloiical  (!void.s  vvhicli  \V(U-(3  Iraiisronucd  into  legends  in 
the  Chanson  dc  Holand.  Charlemagne  was  reluming  from  an  expedition  againsi 
the  Saracens  in  the  North  of  Spain.  His  rear-guard,  cornnianded  by  the  Count 
of  the  march  of  liritanny  (Frencli  Brittany),  Roland  or  Ilroland,  was  surprised 
in  the  valley  of  Honcevaux  by  Basque  mountaineers.  These  men,  lightly  armed 
and  accustomed  to  fight  among  rocks  and  precipices,  easily  vanquished  the 
heavily  armed  knights  who  were  strangers  to  the  country.  The  Franks  were 
surrounded  and  overwhelmed;  and  Charlemagne  could  not  revenge  himself  for 
this  affront  (778). 

Legend.  —  Roland  is  made  out  to  be  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne  (we  do  not 
know  why),  and  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  The  poem  places  beside 
him  in  the  rear-guard,  Olivier  (whose  sister  Aude  is  bcMrothed  to  Holandj,  Arch- 
bishop Turpin  and  the  othev  peers  of  France.  This  rear-guard  is  composed, 
therefore,  of  the  elite  of  the  Christian  barons,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand. 

It  was  necessary  to  supply  them  with  worthy  adversaries.  How  could  it  be 
tolerated  that  Roland,  01ivi<'r,  Turpin  and  their  heroic  companions  should  be 
overwhelmed  amidst  rocks  by  an  ambuscade  of  obscure  and  elusive  enemies 
like  the  Basques?  The  Franks  returning  from  Spain  were  therefore  attacked  at 
Roncevaux  by  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  well  armed  and  very  brave.  And 
one  must  not  observe  that  such  armies  could  not  be  raised  at  Roncevaux.  In 
the  minds  of  the  Northern  trouveres,  Ronct'vaux  rcmairied  nottiing  more  than 
gloomy  and  grandiose  scenery,  a  backdrop,  with  rocks  and  pines,  set  as  in  a 
theatre. 

One  modification  led  to  another.  Was  it  probable  that  the  Saracens  would 
dare  to  attack  this  rear-guard,  or  that  the  latter  siiould  permit  itself  to  be  sur- 
prised? Then  appeared  an  essentially  popular  and  primitive  idea,  that  of 
treason.  In  all  literatures,  the  death  of  heroes  is  attributed  to  the  work  of  a 
traitor.  (It  is  through  treason  that  Paris  kills  Achilles,  that  Hagen  kills  Sieg- 
fried, and  Laertes,  Hamlet.  —  Compare  historical  deaths,  almost  always  attrib- 
uted by  the  people  to  treason  or  poison.)  Charlemagne,  who  has  treated  with 
the  Saracen  king,  Marsile,  leaves  the  country  in  safety;  but  Ganelon  has 
prepared,  like  personal  revenge,  the  death  of  Roland. 

It  was  not  possible,  indeed,  that  such  an  insult  should  be  passed  over  without 
reprisal  ;  and  while,  in  reality,  Charlemagne  was  never  able  to  punish  the  Bas- 
ques, we  see  him  in  the  legend  returning  to  Spain  to  exterminate  the  Saracens 
and  punish  the  traitor  Ganelon.  Of  course,  all  the  details  are  proportionally 
enlarged,  and  there  is  a  surprising  sort  of  logic   in  this   work.     Ttie    relative 
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pn)b;ibilil>  dI  IIm'  cliaraclt'is,  concspoiKliii^'  wilh  llu'  (niality  ot  the  hcroos,  Ihcir 
virliic,  Ihc  iiiiporlance  ol  llic  coiiil)al  and  llic  beau!)  of  the  scenery,  .seem  to 
have  been  cahiilaled  by  a  eonseions  artist,  —  and  the  nifirvcUous  is  enlirely 
appropriate. 

Hul  wliat  is  most  strikinj,'  in  tlie  obscure  genesis  oi"  this,  tl»e  most  beautiful 
of  Krencli  eliansons,  is  tliat  tlie  hero  succumbs,  llial  Ids  own  exalted  pride  is 
responsible  for  his  defeat,  and  that  his  d<*ath  is  jrjorilied  thereby. 

2.  Plan  and  Critical  Analysis.  —  SimpUcity  and  Cledrness  of  Ihc  Plan.  —  The 
•reneral  plan  of  the  Roland  is  simple  and  easy  to  comprehend  ;  lis  clarity  is  truly 
French  and  its  construction  dramatic.  It  contains  an  exposition,  a  plot  and  a 
denouement, —  the  denouement,  it  is  true,  is  double  and  prolon«jfed. 

The  exposilion  consists  of  Cliarlema^Mie's  pre|)aralions  for  departure,  and  the 
treason  of  (lanelon  ;  —  the  plol  is  theepisode  wliere  Hohuid  refuses  to  call  Cliar- 
lema^ne  to  his  succour,  and  wages  an  unequal  battle  ;  —  the  denouemenl  is, 
first,  the  death  of  Roland,  then  the  punishment  of  the  Saracens  and  the  traitor. 
Not  one  episode  foreign  to  the  action  interrupts  the  progress  uf  the  develop- 
ment. Though  the  intervic\vs  between  (ianelon  and  HIancandrin  and  Marsile 
appear  to  us  loo  tedious,  and  llie  cond)ats  of  the  French  and  Saracens  too 
long  drawn  out,  yet  the  subject  is  never  abandoned  (i  ). 

Analysis  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  — For  seven  years  Cliarlemagnc  lias  been  in 
Spain;  il  only  remains  lur  iiini  to  ton(iucr  Sarngosse  and  Kinp  Marsile.  Now,  Marsile 
asks  for  peace,  and  it  is  exactlv  at  liiis  inonienl  llial  the  poem  l)egins.  (lliariemnj^ne 
summons  liis  Ijaruns  to  discuss  the  proposals  made  t)y  the  Saracen.  After  Itieir  deliber- 
ations, in  which  llie  old  Due  Naimes,  holnnd,  Olivier,  Arclibisliop  Turpin  and  (Jane- 
Ion  lake  i)art,  the  treaty  of  peace  is  accepted  in  principle  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  name  an 
ambassador  to  accompany  Itie  Mussulman  envoys  and  Ireal  directly  willi  Marsile.  The 
mission  is  a  dangeroiis  one  :  Roland  impetuously  demands  to  go.  Charlemagne  refuses 
to  send  him  ;  neilher  will  he  send  Turpin  or  (Jlivier.  It  is  then  that,  by  Rolatul's 
advice,  the  Emperor  chooses  Ganelon,  and  Ganelon  is  furious.  On  the  road  to  Sara- 
gossa,  at  the  side  of  the  Saracen  HIancandrin,  (laiiclon  plots  his  treason;  and  when  he 
comes  into  the  presence  of  Marsile,  he  promises  to  cause  Holand  and  the  other  peers  to 
be  placed  in  the  rear-guard,  so  that  the  Saracens  can  surprise  and  massacre  at  Itoncovuux 
the  elite  of  French  chivalry. 

After  (lanelon's  return,  Charlemagne  goes  into  France.  Holand,  with  the  rear-guard, 
has  penetrated  into  the  dellles  of  the  Pyrenees  when  he  finds  himself  surround(Ml  by  llie 
enemy.  Olivier  advises  him  to  sound  his  horn,  to  summon  Charlemagne  ;  three  limes 
Holand  refuses  (2),  and  the  halllc  begins.  After  heroic  exploits,  all  the  French  barons 
succumb,  except  Olivier,  Turpin  and  Holand.  Holand  decides  to  sound  his  olifanl.  In 
the  elTorl  his  temples  break,  hul  the  sound  reaches  Uk;  ears  of  Charlemagne  who  ri-lurns 
in  great  hasle,  after  having  ordered  (lanelon  to  be  put  in  chains,  having  understood  his 
villainy  loo  late  (8).     At  Honcevaux  Olivier  dies  ;  after  him,  Turpin;  at  last  Roland  tries 

(i)  J.  B^DiER,  Leyendes  epiqucs,  III,  pp.  183-455. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisii,  2nd  cycle,  p.  12. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisiSf  Ist  cycle,  p.  3, 
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to  break  his  Duraiidal  against  the  rock,  but  failing,  he  lays  his  sword  and  his  olifant 
under  him  and  dies,  liis  liead  turned  towards  Spain,  and  oilering  to  God  his  riglit  hand 
glove  (1). 

However,  Charlemagne  has  returned,  and  pursues  and  exterminates  the  Saracens  while 
tho  Deity  prolongs  the  daylight  for  him.  Then  he  pays  the  last  honours  to  the  barons 
dead  on  the  plain,  and  carries  away  in  stag-skins  the  bodies  of  Roland,  Olivier  and 
Turpin.  Returning  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  emperor  announces  to  Oliviers  sister,  Aude, 
the  death  of  her  betrothed,  Roland  :  she  falls  dead  (2).  —  A  council  is  called  to  pass 
judgment  upon  Ganelon.  He  is  defended  in  the  lists  by  his  relation,  Pinabel,  against 
Thierry,  who  is  the  champion  of  Roland.  Pinabel  is  vaiiquislied,  and  Ganelon,  con- 
demned to  death,  is  drawn  and  quartered.  The  poem  terminates  in  a  dream  of  Char- 
lemagne's, in  which  an  angel  appears  and  orders  him  to  prepare  for  a  new  expe- 
dition. 

The  Scenery.  —  There  are  lliiee  principal  scenes  :  the  orchard  where  Char- 
lemagne holds  his  council,  and  which  has  a  smilinj^  and  picturesque  aspect, 
Avith  the  golden  armchair  of  Ihe  emperor,  llie  slaiiway  of  blue  marble,  the 
cortege  of  Marsile's  envoys,  llie  coslnnies,  etc.  K  is  a  sort  of  colored  print 
or  briliianl  mosaic.  The  bat  Mc-sccne  is  sinister  :  "  Hauls  soul  les  pnys,  tene- 
breuses  Ics  vallees,  la  roche  est  noire...  "  Vdv  away,  in  !•  ranee,  a  wonderful  temp- 
est breaks  forth  :  "A  midi,  il  y  a  de  grandes  lenehres...  (Tesl  Je  grand  deuil 
pour  la  morl  de  lloland  !  "  And  when  Charlemagne  seeks  liie  bodies  of  his  val- 
iant kniglils,  "  il  tronve  le  pre  rcmpli  dTierbes  el  de  lleurs,  qui  sont  toutes 
vermeilles  dii  sang  de  nos  l)arons.  "  Finall),  we  are  at  Aix,  and  here  we  have 
no  more  <lescription ;  the  tronvere  contenis  liiinself  with  naming  the  palace 
Avhere  Charlemagne  judges  Canelon,  and  the  plain  where  I  he  I  wo  champions 
fongiil. 

Variety.  Episodes.  —  It  is  unjust  to  exaggerate  the  monotony  of  the  epi- 
sodes. When  closely  examined,  we  find  that  the  scenes  in  (he  second  part  have 
i)een  ni;iii;ige(l  willi  genu i ne  skill  :  for  insi ance,  when  lloland  and  Olivier  per- 
ceive in  Hie  dislance  the  Saracen  arni\:  and,  while  Hie  iininin(^rable  host 
aj)i)i()aelie-<,  the  scene  of  the  horn  between  Hie  Iwo  kniglils,  lloland  refusing 
three  limes  to  summon  Charlemagne  to  his  rescue.  And  then  the  battle  begins; 
but  this  sword-play  interest  us  less,  no  doubl,  than  the  audiences  of  the  eleventh 
centnry.  Hnl  we  must  do  the  tronvere  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  has  .sought 
to  give  variety,  if  not  lo  the  actual  svvoi'd-lbrusls,  al  least  to  the  physiognomy 
and  speeches  of  the  adversaiies,  as  alleiilive  reading  clearly  shows.  At  last 
lloland  decides  to  blow  his  horn;  and  heie  we  can  admire  unrestrainedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  epic  inventions  :  at  the  sound  of  Roland's  horn,  Char- 
lemagne I  brills,  but  Ganelon  reassures  him.  Then  we  are  taken  back  to  Ronce- 
vaiix    where   Roland    again   sounds   the  olifant  "    a  grande  douleur,   a   grande 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  b. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(i  cycle,  p.  16. 
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aiij^oissc.  "  And  llic  kiiij;  says:  "  Ce  cor  a  |onjj;ue  haleine,  '' and  he  rctnriis, 
causing  all  his  Irunipels  to  he  hlovvn,  which  answer  the  horn  of  Roland,  while 
in  the  aiinv 


il  nV 
lint  where  we  are 
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Work  of  the  xiii  century, 

sculpliu'oil  on  the    portal 

of  Verona  Cathedral. 


I  esl  pas  un  qui  ne  pleure  et  ne  sanglole.  " 

most  struck  by  the  variety  of  the  episodes  is  in  the  death 
of  the  three  last  stn-vivors  of  the 
battle,  Olivier,  Tinpin  and  Uoland, 
Olivier  is  blinded  by  his  blood  ; 
and,  stunned  and  faint,  he  mis- 
takes his  friend  Roland  for  a  pagan 
and  strikes  him  ;  then  he  begs  his 
pardon,  embraces  him  and  dies. 

Archbishop  Turpin,  mortally 
wounded,  summons  strength 
enough  to  bless  the  bodies  which 
Roland  has  laid  before  him  ;  and 
then,  seeing  Roland  swoon,  he 
drags  himself  to  tiie  brook  to  fill 
the  olifant  with  water  ;  but  in  this 
last  effort  he  dies,  and  Roland,  com- 
ing to  himself,  finds  only  his  dead 
body. 

Finally,  it  is  Roland's  turn.  If 
we  w  ere  not  reading  the  work  of  an 
old  anonymous  tiouvere,  writing 
in  a  language  which  the  French 
have  decided,  through  singular  la- 
ziness, to  regard  as  infantile  and 
barbarous,  there  would  be  but  one 
opinion  upon  the  supreme  beauty 
of  this  passage.  In  the  first  place, 
the  scene  is  prepared  by  the  surest 
method.  One  by  one  the  compa- 
nions of  Roland  have  fallen  ;  he, 
the  hero,  survives  them  all.  When 
he  was  fighting  amongst  his  com- 
rades 


STA.TUE    OK    OLIVIER 

Work  of  the  xiii  century, 
we  admired  his  strength  and    sculptured  on  the  portal 

,      ^  ,  ..,,         of  Verona  Cathedral^ 

courage  ;   but  now  he  seems    still 

more  heroic,  for  we  feel  that  only 
his  superior  will  power  keeps  life  in  his  exhausted   and  bleeding  body.     How- 
ever, the    pagans  have  not   given  him   any   mortal  thrust.     There  is  a  hole   in 
his  helmet  made  by  the  sword   of  Olivier.     Hq  has   but   one  open  wound,  the 
broken  temples  caused  by  the  desperate  appeal  of  his  olifant  to  Charlem;igne 
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over  the  mouiitaiiis;  but  through  this  breech  his  blood  is  flowing,  and  liis  last 
hour  is  near.  We  do  not  find,  in  any  ancient  epic,  French  or  other,  a  scene 
equal  to  this  one  :  a  hero  who  dies  unvanquished,  alone,  his  face  turned  towards 
his  terrified  enemies,  one  hand  extended  to  (lod,  the  other  resting  on  his  faith- 
ful sword,  whose  exploits  he  recalls  three  times  with  melancholy  pride,  while 
he  perceives  in  the  distance,  in  the  midst  of  his  death  agony,  the  sure  and 
formidable  approach  of  his  avenger. 

3.  The  Characters.  —  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  some  school-books,  by 
a  kind  of  sophistry,  to  establish  a  regular  comparison  between  the  characters  in 
the  Iliad  and  those  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  This  comparison  is  legitimate 
only  if  we  wish  to  note  certain  curious  analogies  between  two  early  epics,  which 
were  conceived  in  two  entirely  opposite  psychological  and  social  momenls.  Ro- 
land, without  doubt,  resembles  Achilles  in  the  sense  I  hat  both  of  ihem  incarn- 
ate ea:cei;sii;e  valiance;  and  Olivier  may  be  compared  with  Hector  of  Troy, 
because  like  him  his  courage,  based  on  reason,  and  his  prudence,  which  is  not 
weakness,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  headlong  and  rash  type  of  bravery.  But, 
carried  any  further,  the  parallel  becomes  artificial  to  the  point  of  being  ridi- 
culous. Duke  Naimes,  furthermore,  might  be  the  Nestor  of  our  epic  ;  but  what 
must  be  said  of  those  wlio  set  face  to  face  Charlemagne  and  Agamemnon, 
Archbishop  Turpin  and  the  soothsayer  Chalcas? 

Roland.  —  Roland  possesses  beauty  (1) ;  prodigious  physical  strength  ("2) ; 
courage  equal  to  his  strength  (3);  he  is  loyal  to  his  king  (4);  but  he  is  proud, 
and  by  his  inordinate  pride  he  is  responsible  for  the  disaster  (5).  Neither  his 
courage  nor  his  pride  prevents  his  being  compassionate ;  he  loves  Olivier  (6);  he 
can  weep  and  sigh  (7);  he  is  pious,  and  does  not  forget,  when  dying,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sin  (8).  This  character,  then,  is  not  rigid;  it  is  not  of  Roland  one 
can  say,  "  Et  rien  d'humain  ne  bat  sous  cette  bonne  armure.  ''  He  is  "  ni 
tout  a  fait  bon,  ni  tout  a  fait  mechant,  "  as  Aristolle  requires  the  hero  of  tra- 
gedy to  be.  When  we  study  his  character  without  prejudice,  we  find  it  more 
or  less  complex,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  —  M.  J.  Bcdier  writes  :  "in 
this  poem,  Roland  and  his  companions,  so  far  from  being  the  slaves  of  their 
destiny,  are  on  tlie  contrary  its  intisans  and  masters,  as  much  as  any  characters 
of  CoDieille.  it  is  their  own  cliaracters  which  evoke  and  determine  the  drama 
and  better  still,  it  is  character  of  Roland  alone.  {Legendes  epiqaes,  111,  411.) 

(1)  We  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  stanzas,  edition  L  Gautier.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise  for 
students  to  look  up  these  citations  themselves  and  get  from  them  a  portrait  of  Roland,  Oli- 
vier, etc.     Laisse  XCV. 

(2)  CXXXVII  et  passim.  —  (3)  XGI,  GLXV,  GLXVII,  GLXXXIII,  etc.  -  (4)  XGII,  XGIII.  — 
(5)  XIV,  XVIII,  LXI,  LXV,  LXXXVIl  and  following.  -  (6)  GLXXII,  GLXXIII.  GLXXXJX, 
GXG,  etc.  —  (7)  GGIII.  —  (8)  GGII,  GGIII. 
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Olivier.  —  "  Roland  est  preax,  mais  Olivier  est  sage.'"  The  character  of  Olivier 
is  consistent  liiroiiglioul  I  lie  poem,  lie  is  wise  in  Ciiarlemagne's  council  (1); 
wise  before  the  battle  ('2);  when  he  asks  Roland  to  blow  his  horn  (3);  and 
when  he  rallies  Roland  for  deciding  too  late  to  obey  him  (4);  his  friendship  is 
sincere  and  franic  (.H);  his  bravery  in  battle  equal  to  Roland's  (6). 

Charlemagne.  —  Cliarlemagne,  who  in  778  was  only  thirty-seven  years  old, 
is  represented  in  the  Roland  as 
an  ancestor:  "  11  a  la  barbe 
blanche  et  Ic  chef  lout  Qeuri  "(7) ; 
this  beard  he  sometimes  invok- 
es (8),  sometimes  spreads  over 
his  cuirass  (9),  sometimes  pulls 
and  tears  in  sign  of  grief  (10); 
Marsile  has  a  sort  of  superstitious 
terror  of  Charlemagne,  believing 
him  two  hundred  years  old  (Id). 
The  great  emperor  consults  his 
barons  (12),  not  to  let  Ihem  dict- 
ate to  him,  but  to  enlighten 
himself.  He  is  ever  present  in 
the  minds  of  the  combatants  at 
Roncevaux(13),and  especially  is 
he  invoked  by  llie  dying  (see  the 
death  of  Roland)  (14).  Charle- 
magne loves  his  knights  as  much 
as  they  love  him  :  note  his  an- 
guish when  he  hears  the  horn  of 
Roland  (15),  his  grief  when  he 

comes  upon  the  bodies  of  his  barons  (10),  his  indignation  when  he  is  asked  to 
pardon  the  traitor  Ganelon  (17).  He  is  not  less  brave  than  Roland,  and  strikes 
hard  in  battle  (18).  But  in  the  niidst  of  all  these  knights  who  seem  to  have  no 
other  function  than  to  cleave  in  twain  their  enemies,  and  who,  when  the  com- 
bat is  over,  yield  themselves  to  repose,-  the  emperor  represents  the  supreme 
chief  who,  in  the  intervals  of  action,  thinks  and  foresees:  he  is  not  only  an 
arm,  but  a  brain  as  well.  His  sleep  is  agitated,  he  has  dreams  (19),  and  the 
angels  of  Cod  talk  with  him. 


THE    DEATH    OF    ROLAND 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  century 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de 
France. 


(l)XVIIl.  —  (2)  LXXXIV,  LXXXV   —  (3)   LXXXVll  to   XCII,  and   XCVI.  -   (4)   CL    to    CUV. 

—  (5)  XVIII,  GLXXI  to  GLXXV.  —  (6)  GX,  GXl,  GXXX,  GXLIII,  GXI.VIT,  etc.  —  (7)  VIII.— 
(8)XV1I.-(9)GLXI,GGLIV.  — (10)GGIV,GGXLI,GGGXVIII.  -  (11)  XLII,  XLllLXLIV.  —  (12)  VllI 
to  XXVII  and  GGXGVIII  to  GGCIV.  —  (13)  XG,  XGI,  XGIII,  XGIV,  etc.—  (14)  GXGVIII  to  CGI II. 
-(15)CLV  to  CLXI  -(16)  CGXXXI  to  CGXL.  —  (17)  CCCIII,  GGCIV.  -  (18)  CGLXVI  lo  GG.XGII. 

—  (19)  GGXI  to  GGXIII. 
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Turpin.  —  The  character  of  Aichhishop  Turpin,  also,  is  coherent,  lifelike 
and  very  distinct  from  llie  others.  Priest  and  soldier,  his.  origiiiakity  consists 
in  his  never  forgetting  that  lie  is  both  one  and  the  other.  After  giving  the 
French  his  blessing  (1),  he  fights  like  a  valorous  knight  [i);  hearing  the  dis- 
pute between  lloland  and  Olivier,  he  separates  them  and  speaks  sensibly  to 
them  (3);  mortally  wounded,  he  nevertheless  lights  on  (4),  and  is  the  last  to 
continue  in  the  combat  beside  Roland.  His  death  is  that  of  a  priest :  he  blesses 
the  bodies  brought  together  by  Koland  (5),  he  endeavours  to  succour  the 
swooning  hero,  and  dies  in  this  charitable  etlort. 

Ganelon.  —  Ganelon  is  far  from  being  an  ordinary  character,  lie  is  por- 
trayed in  the  beginning  as  a  fine  and  brave  knight  (6) ;  to  Marsile  lie  defends 
Charlemagne's  claims  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (7),  and  even  when  he  appears  be- 
fore the  council  which  sits  in  judgment  upon  his  treason,  his  mine  is  that  of  a 
true  knight  (8).  But  he  is  represented  as  vindictive  and  jealous  (1)),  and  here 
lies  the  explanation  of  his  treason, 

Aude.  —  Aude  is  Olivier's  sister,  and  the  fiancee  of  Koland  (see  Girard  de 
Vienne).  The  poet  must  be  praised  for  attributing  to  her  such  noble  and  reserv- 
ed grief.     She  too  dies  as  she  should  die  (10). 

4.  The  Marvellous.  —  Every  epic,  because  of  the  grandeur  of  its  exploits, 
and  their  i-emoleness,  admits  the  intervention  of  the  marvellous.  While  popul- 
ar imagination  (»vaggerates  the  situations  and  actions,  at  the  same  lime  it  feels, 
by  a  secret  sense  of  logic,  that.human  power  alone  would  not  be  equal  to  such 
a  task.  It  is  not  satis. ied  merely  to  render  the  hero  invulnerable  (Achilles, 
Siegfried),  but  brings  divinity  to  his  aid.  The  marvellous  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  is  entirely  Christian,  without  any  intermixture  of  popular  superstition 
or  magic ;  rather,  it  is  supernatural.  But  there  is  only  a  minimum  of  this  ele- 
ment. The  poet  tells  us  that  God  fights  on  the  side  of  France,  and  that  tlie 
devil,  with  Apollon  and  Tcrvagant,  is  on  Ihe  side  of  the  Saracens.  But  neither 
God  nor  the  devil  plays  (uiy  direct  role  in  the  battle  :  they  remain  merely  sub- 
jeclive.  The  oidy  apparitions  are  those  of  Saint  Gabriel  and  Saint  Michael  when 
they  come  to  receive  the  soul  of  lloland  (H).  Twice  again  Saint  Gabriel  appears 
to  Charlemagne;,  but  only  in  dreams  (12).  Thus  we  may  see  the  restraint  of 
the  marvellous  here. 

o.  Language  and  Style.  —  The  best  text  which  we  possess  of  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  is  the  Oxford  MS,  the  work  of  an  Anglo-Norman  scribe  which  Leon 

(1)  XCIII,  XGIV.  —  (2)  GXXXIV,  GXLII.  —  (3)  CLIIJ.  -  (4)  GLXXIX,  GLXXX.  — 
(5)  GLXXXVII  to  GXG.  —  (6)  GXGI  to  GXGIV.  —  (7)  XX.  —  (8)  XXXII  to  XXXIII.  —  (9)  GGG 
—   (10)  XV,  XX  to   XXVI.    -  (il)   CGIII.    -   il2)  GGXII  and  CCCXVIII 
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Gaulier  dales  belwoeii  1150  and  11(30.  II  is  a  poor  copy,  as  badly  corrected  as 
it  is  badly  wriften.  Tbe  original  manuscript  must  liave  been  written  in  Nor- 
man dialect,  with  the  study  of  which  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  place.  Let 
it  be  remembered  only  that  the  Romance  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
is  a  language  with  two'cases,  in  which  the  Latin  basis  is  still  very  evident,  and 
where  the  Germanic  induence  only  appears  in  the  words  themselves.  The  syn- 
tax is  rigid  and  lacks  variety,  and  that  is  Ihe  real  defect  of  this  language,  whose 
vocabulary  is  not  so  poor  as  the  ignorant  affirm;  Formulas  are  frequently  used 
in  the  narratives  and  descriptions  ;  they  supplement  images,  which  are  very 
rare.  Evidently,  the  poetry  of  the  Roland  lies  in  the  situations  and  the  senl- 
iments,  hai-dly  at  all  in  the  form.  We  are  accustomed,  by  our  classical  educat- 
ion, to  having  Ihe  poets  supply  us  wilh  poetry  which  is  all  complete,  orn- 
amented with  Jigures  which  fill  of  themselves  our  lazy  imaginations.  And  in 
this  connection,  romanticism  has  rendered  us  still  more  passive:  we  \o\e  poets 
and  artists,  we  do  not  love  either  poetry  or  the  arts.  Perhaps  our  ancestors  felt 
more  keenly  than  we  do  the  poetry  in  things  :  a  bare  and  rapid  indication  was 
sufficient  to  suggest  a  situation  or  an  emotion  to  their  fresher  imagination. 


V.  —  DIFFUSION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GHANSONS 

DE   GESTE. 

*  Thougluour  chansons  de  geste  are  of  C.ermanic  origin,  it  was  surely  upon 
Gallo-Komaii  soil  that  they  took  their  dehnitive  form,  and  under  this  form 
exercised  a  truly  European  influence  (1). 

France,  only,  seems  to  have  forgotten  for  more  than  three  centuries,  from 
Ronsard  to  Victor  Hugo,  poems  whose  value  had  been  proved  by  their  diffusion 

(1)  Germany  translated  Roland  and  Aliscans  (XII  and  XV  centuries)  ;  England  preferred  above 
all  Fierabas:  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  twelfth  century,  Roncevaua;  Renaud,  Les  Lorrains  are 
so  many  adaptations  of  the  French  poems  ;  in  Norway,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  a  collect- 
ion of  Sttf/as  ((/,)  of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Karlamagnus-Saga,  itself  translated  into  Swed- 
ish and  Danish;  Spain  is  given  to  roma)iccs,  whose  subjects  are  often  drawn  from  French  epics. 

Italy,  of  all  the  neighboring  countries,  was  the  one  vJiere  French  subjects  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  Transported  into  this  lively  and  curious  society,  the  rt-rench  chansons  were  first  of  all, 
in  Lombardy  and  Venitia,  circulated  in  Italianised  French.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  compilation  was  made  of  French  epic  legends  undar  the  title  o^  Royanx  dc  France 
{Reali  di  Francia).  This  immense  work  was  followed  by  other  poems,  the  Entree  de  Spaipie, 
Asprcmont,  Rinaldo,  etc. 

Long  editions  in  prose  and  verse  were  made  of  Guillaume  d'Orange  and  Ogier  the  Dane.  These 
successes  continued.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Pulci  and  Bojardo,  in  the  sixteenth, 
Ariosto,  and  to  a  certain  degree  Tasso,  continued  to  exploit  French  gestes,  each  after  his  own 
fashion.    Even  now  it  is  in  Italy  that  Roland,  Olivier,  Ogier,  Renaud,  etc.,  are  most  celebrated. 

(a)  The  word  Saga  (legend)  is  applied  in  Scandinavian  literatures,  on  one  hand  to  national 
Icelandic  poems,  in  prose  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  imitations  or  adaptations  of  French  epics  and 
romances  of  French  Brittany. 
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throughout  all  Europe.  Now  al  last  we  may  speak  of  the  chansons  de  geste  as 
of  classic  works,  without  being  obliged  to  seem  disdainful  of  a  literature  so 
essentially  national.  But  we  must  guard  against  a  contrary  excess.  Let  us 
constantly  admit  Iwo  things  :  First,  that  in  the  inspiration  of  the  first  French 
trouveres,  the  sense  of  proportion  and  equilibrium  which  characterises  the  true 
artist  is  missing  (perhaps  because  the  greater  part  of  these  chansons  have  come 
to  us  in  the  form  of  unskilful  rehandlings),  —  secondly,  that  their  language, 
robust  and  precise  though  it  is,  and  already  truly  French  in  its  clarity,  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  necessary  suppleness  for  the  expression  of  intimate  sentiment 
or  for  variegated  description  of  the  external  world. 
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TWO    JUGGLERS    AT    THE    BEGINNING   OF    THE    XIV    CENTURY 

From  the  manuscript  of  Grandes  Memoes  of  the  Duhe  de  Berry. 


CHAPTER  III. 
COURTLY    LITERATURE. 


THE    ROMANCES     OF     THE    ROUND    TABLE. 
THE    ROMANCES    OF    ADVENTURE. 


SUMMARY. 


THE  ROMANCE  is  opposed  to  the  chanson  de  geste  in  that  it  is  the  narrative 
of  a  more  or  less  fictitious  adventure.  —  We  here  enter  upon  the  literature, 
properly  speaking,  of  invention  and  imitation,  which  depicts  courteous  love. 

1.  THE  ROMANCES  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE  originated  in  Celtic  traditions 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  To  these  were  joined  the  legend  of  the  GraaL 
the  vessel  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the  blood  of  Christ.  These 
Breton  stories  first  passed  into  France  in  the  XII  century  under  the  form  of 
lais,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of  Marie  de  France.  —  Tristan 
et  Yseult  must  be,  placed  apart.  —  CHRETIEN  DE  T ROY ES  {died  ugb) 
was  the  author  of  the  most  famous  romances  of  adventure,  among  others,  Le 
Chevalier  au  lion,  Lancelot  and  Perceval. 

2.  OTHER  ROMANCES  were  imitated  from  Greco-Byzantine  works  {Les  Sept 
Sages),  or  drawn  from  old  French  legends  {Robert  le  Diable,  Jean  de  Paris). 
With  these  is  connected  the  song-fable,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette. 

3.  THESE  ROMANCES  SPREAD  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE.  They  were  imitated 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  Spain  (where  they  form 
the  library  of  Don  Quixote),  and  whence  they  returned  to  France  in  a  compil- 
ation by  HERBERAY  DES  ESS  ARTS, under  the  title  ot  Am  adis  (XVI  cent.) 
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UK    word    romance    signified    originally    a    narrative    in 
verse,  and  in  popular  language ;  it  was  a  work  of  imit- 


DECORATEU    LETTEII 

from  a   manuscript  of  the 
X  century. 


aliou  or  of  invention.  Tiie  romance  is  distinguished 
from  the  chanson  de  geste  by  the  fact  that  the  chanson 
always  had,  or  claimed  lo  have,  an  hislorical  found- 
ation. 

Here  we  begin   lo  deal   with   lileralure,  properly  so 
called.     It  is   no    longer  a    question   of   works    whose 
roots  sprang  from  ancient  national  andreligious  found- 
ations, and  from   the  soul  of  the  people  impassioned 
by  genuine  exploits.     Tlie  romans  bretons  and  the  ro- 
mans  d'aventares  were  writlen  by  learned  authors,  who 
drew  their  inspiration  from  foreign  fables. 
It  was  the  first  time,  but  not  the  last,  Ihat  French  lileralure  borrowed  ph:)ls, 
types  and  even  a  st^le  from  a  neighbouring  literature;  and  Ihat,  in  transposing 
its  imilations,   it,  so  to  speak,  dclocallsed  them,   and  generalised  I  hem  lo   Ihe 
point  of  making  them  cosmopolitan. 

These  romances  are  characterised  by  courfeoas  love  in  contradistinction  to  the 
feudal  sentiments  of  the  chansons  de  geste.  While  the  chansons  sing  of  war 
against  the  infidel,  or  the  struggles  between  great  vassals,  the  romances  nar- 
rate Ihe  adventures  of  knights  who,  sometimes  in  obedience  to  their  ladies, 
sometimes  to  accomplish  a  vow,  perform  exploits  as  marvellous  as  they  are 
unprofitable.  This  conception  of  love, before  which  everything  must  give  way, 
and  which  is  *'  plus  fort  que  la  mort  '',  seems  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin, 
that  is  to  say,  Breton  or  Welsh.  l>ut  it  became  over-subtle  under  the  influence 
of  the  imitators  of  Ovid,  authors  of  dilferent  Arts  d'amour.  Andre  le  Chapclain 
(Xlll  century)  wrote  in  Latin  a  De  Arte  honeste  amandi  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  G.  Paris  "  the  most  complete  code  of  courteous  love  as  it  is  seen  in 
action  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  (1)  ". 


I.  —  THE  ROMANCES  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

Sources.  Arthurian  Legends.  — The  struggles  of  thp  Celts  of  Great  Brilain 
against  tlie  Saxons  in  Ihe  flflh  and  sixth  centuries  had  inspired,  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  Latin  chronicle  of  Neimius,  in  which  Arlhur  appeared  for  Ihe  first 
time. 

This  chronicle  was  expanded  and  completed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Gaufrcy  or  Jofroy  (born  at  Momnouth,  died  in  1154),  in  his  llistorin 
regum  Britannia'.      Tliis    work    lielped    to    spread   the    legends  of  Arthur  and 


(1)  G.  Paris.  Litterature  frangaise  uu  moyen  age,  §  104. 
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Moiliii,  already  known  in  Saxon  and  Norman  socioty  by  tlie  numerous  narrat- 
ives or  lays  of  the  Welsli  bards.  Arlliur,  wlio  was  only  the  chief  of  a  clan, 
is  represented  as  a  king  who  had  long  been  viclorious  over  the  enemies  of  Great 
Urilain,  wliosc  knights,  the  bravest  and  most  courteous  of  all  Christendom,  sat 
at  a  round  table  in  order  lo  avoid  quarrels  about  precedence.  Arthur  is  at  length 
mortally  wounded  in  battle,  and  disappears,  but  his  followers  claim  that  he  has 
been  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  to  stay  among  tlie  blessed,  whence  sorxie  day 
he  will  return  (Cf.  the  legend  of  Frederick  Harbarrossa).  The  Historia  re- 
gum  Dritannix  of  Gaufrey 
dc  Monmouth,  and  the 
adaptation  of  this  work 
in  verse,  undei*  the  title 
of  Brut  (1153),  by  Robert 
Wace  (1),  met  \\ith  even 
more  success  in  France 
because,  on  one  hand,  the 
recent  conquest  of  En- 
gland by  the  Normans 
(1066)  seemed  to  have 
opened  a  new  source  of 
inspiration,  and  because, 
on  the  other  hand,  Gaufrey 
and  Wace  had  already 
transformed  the  rough  and 
barbarous  companions  of 
Arthur  into  knights  of 
perfect  chivalry. 

«  HOW  JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA   KNELT   DOW.\    BEFORE   THE    HOt,Y 
faiAlL,    THE  HOLY   LANCE  AND    THE   HOLT    NAU.S.    » 


From  a  miniature  of  the  xv  century,  in  a  manuscript 
of  Joseph  d'Arimathie  by  Robert  de  Boron. 


Legends  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  —  The  legend  of 
tlie  Holy  Grail  was  con- 
nected from  very    early 

times  with  the  Arthurian  legends,  properly  so  called.  The  Grail  was  supposed 
to  be  the  vessel  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  this  vessel  was  confused  with  the  one  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  that 
in  which  Pilate  washed  his  hands.  The  body  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  having 
been  brouglit  back  from  tlie  East  by  Charlemagne,  given  by  him  to  the  Aiibey 
of  Moyenmoustier,  in  the  Vosges,  and  afterwards  carried  over  into  England,  the 
history  was  invented,  after  the  event,  of  the  pretended  journeys  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  the  Grail.     The  Grail  was  lost,  and  could  only  be  found  by  a 


(1)  Brut,  because  Brutus  was  considered  tfie  Patron  hero  of  the  Bretons. 
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knight  whose  heart  was  pure  ;  and  Perceval   was  the  most   illustrious  of  the 
knights  who  set  forth  in  search  of  it. 

Mythology.  —  At  length,  the  enchanter  Merlin,  first  introduced  by  Gaufrey, 
after  Nennius,  plays  an  important  role  in  several  of  these  romances;  in  them  he 
represents,  with  the  fairies,  an  ancient  mythology  very  difficult  to  reconstruct, 
and  which  the  authors  of  the  lays  or  of  the  romances  did  not  understand 
either. 

The  Lays  (XII  century).  —  The  romances  of  the  hound  Table  were  drawn 
from  lays,  short  poems,  a  sort  of  tales  in  verse,  sung  by  the  Welsh  bards.  These 
lays  were  translated  into  French ;  and  those  which  we  possess  were  almost  con- 
temporary with  the  same  epoch  (XII  century)  in  which  Chretien  de  Troyes 
wrote  Jiis  romances.     But  the  first  versions  must  have  appeared  earlier. 

Of  the  twenty  Breton  lays  preserved  to  us,  fifteen  were  composed  by  a  woman, 
Maiie,  who  lived  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  was  born  in  France  and 
is  known  as  MARIE  DE  FRANCE-  The  most  celebrated  are  :  Yonec,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  has  become  popular  under  the  title  of  UOiseau  bleu,  which  shows 
a  genuine  art  in  composition  and  description  ;  —  Lanval,  in  which  a  knight  is 
loved  by  a  fairy  who  carries  him  off  with  her  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon  ;  —  Eliduc, 
a  dramatic  and  p>ychological  tale,  in  which  the  fatality  of  love  and  feminine 
devotion  are  rendered  with  rare  delicacy  ;  —  Le  Chevrefeuille,  which  relates  to 
the  adventures  of  Tristan  and  Yseult,  etc.  (1). 

These  tales,  without  doubt,  by  reason  of  their  fairy  marvellous,  are  more  or 
less  like  stories  for  children  ;but  their  depiction  of  love  brings  them  into  a  just 
comparison  with  our  best  psychological  novels.  The  love  which,  with  Chretien 
de  Troyes,  becomes  refined  gallantry,  almost  ajfectation,  is  in  certain  of  these 
lays  —  especially  Eliduc  and  Le  Chevrejeaille  —  a  profound  emotion,  melan- 
choly, painful,  exalted  to  madness  even  to  the  absohite  sacrifice  of  self.  This 
sentiment  originated  in  the  mystical  and  dreaming  brains  of  the  country  of 
Wales.  Some  of  its  traits  survive  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  but 
broken  and  intermingled  with  loo  worldly  sentiments,  forming  a  whole  which 
is  nearly  incoherent  and  soon  becomes  ridiculous.  In  its  purest  form  it  must 
be  sought,  therefore,  in  the  lays  themselves. 

Tristan  and  Yseult.  —  We  also  find  this  love  plus  fort  que  la  vie  et  que  la 
mort,  in  the  legend  of  Tristan;  and  it  should  be  considered  separately,  outside 
the  group  formed  by  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  (2). 

(1)  L.  Gledat  has  given  an  analysis  of  these  Lays,  with  numerous  quotations,  in  the  ffistoire  de 
la  Litterature  franeaise  (Julieville-Golin,  1896),  t.  I.,  p.  285.  We  shall  return  to  Marie  de  France 
in  our  chapter  on  the  Fable. 

(2)  There  are  two  French  romances  in  verse  about  Tristan,  that  of  Beroul,  composed  about  1150, 
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Tristan,  prince  de  Leonois,  and  nephew  of  Marc,  King  of  Cornwall,  delivers  this 
country  from  a  monster,  the  Morhout,  who  comes  each  year  to  demand  tribute  of  young 
men  and  maidens  (Gf.  the  Greek  legend  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur).  Victorious,  but 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  sword  of  the  Morhout,  Tristan  enters  a  bark  without  sails  or 
rudder,  and  tlrifts  to  IreUmd,  wliere  he  is  cured  by  the  queen.  (This  queen  is  the 
mother  of  Yseult  ;  some  versions  say  that  Tristan  is  cured  by  Yseult  herself.)  Later, 
Tristan  comes  back  again  to 
Ireland,  \Ahith(,'r  he  is  sent  to 
bring  the  Princess  Yseult  to 
King  Marc,  who  is  going  to  mar- 
ry her.  On  the  ship  which  is 
l)ringing  them  from  Ireland  to 
Cornwall,  Tristan  and  Yseult 
drink  by  mistake  a  philler 
which  Avas  intended  to  bind 
Yseult  and  Marc  together  in  an 
unchangeable  love.  From  this 
results  a  guilty  and  fatal  pas- 
sion. The  rest  of  the  story 
presents  numerous  episodes  in 
which  this  passion  causes  mi- 
sery to  the  three  persons  in- 
volved. 

Different  authors  give  difT(;r- 
ent  denouements.  According 
to  some,  the  effect  of  the  phil- 
ter being  limited  to  three  years, 
Tristan  and  Yseult  cease  to  love 
each  other ;  according  to  others, 
they  are  both  killed  by  king 
Marc. 

The  most  interesting  and 
most  celebrated  denouement 
is  that  of  Thomas.  In  this, 
Tristan  leaves  Cornwall  for 
Brittany  and  marries  there 
another  Yseult,  Yseult  aux  blan- 
ches mains,  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  forget  Yseult  la  blonde,  w  ho, 
for  her  part,   never   ceases  to 

think  of  Tristan.  Tristan  being  wounded  by  a  poisoned  weapon  can  only  be  cured 
by  Yseult  of  Cornwall.  They  send  for  her,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  tells  the 
messenger  to  show  a  white  sail  if  he  is  bringing  Yseult,  and  a  black  one  if  the  queen 
refuses  to  come.  (Cf.  again  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  Egeus.)  The  messenger,  kaher- 
din,  succeeds  in  his  mission,  and  Yseult  returns  with  him.  Tristan,  lying  on  his  bed, 
waits  with  anxiety  the  return  of  the  ship,  which,  though  almost  in  sight,  is  for  five 
days  tossed  by  a  tempest  and  then  withheld  by  a  calm.  Tristan's  A\ife,  who  has 
discovered  his  secret,  watches  from  her  window   the  arrival  of  the  ship.     She    sees  its 


TUISTAiN    DE    LKO.NOIS    A>D    HIS    UNCLE,    KING    MA.Kk 

«  How  the  King  was  in  his  tent,  and  there  came  adamsol 
who  recounted  to  Tristan  a  great  amount  .of  mischief 
about  the  wife  (of)  Segurades  whom  Blioberis  led  away.  » 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  century,  ivhich 
does  not  give  one  of  the  original  texts  of  the  romance, 
but  of  a  very  complete  later  version. 


and  that  of  Thomas  about  1170.  Finally,  Chretien  de  Troyes  composed  a  I'ristan,  no  version  ol 
wliich  has  survived.  Richard  Wagner  based  the  libretto  of  his  opera  Tristan  and  Isolde  from 
the  work  of  Thomas. 
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white  sail  flapping  in  the  wind,  but,  through  jealousy,  she  tells  Tristan  that  the  sail 
is  black.  Then  Tristan,  who  can  no  longer  sustain  his  strength,  dies  of  grief.  Yseult, 
arriving  too  late,  dies  at  his  side  (1). 

CHRETIEN  DE  TROYES  (died  1195).  —  Of  all  the  poets  who  exploited 
and  adapted  for  French  tasle  the  maliere  de  Bretagne,  the  most  famous  is  Chre- 
tien de  Troyes.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life.  He  had  for  protectress 
and  inspirer  another  Marie  de  France,  wife  of  Comte  Henri  I  de  Champagne, 
daugliter  of  Louis  VH  and  Alienor  de  Guienne.  It  is  possible  that  Marie  knew, 
through  lier  mother,  who  became  queen  of  England  in  1154,  Welsli  or  Anglo- 
Norman  lays  and  romances  which  she  communicated  to  the  French  poet.  We 
know  that  Chretien  owed  to  her  the  subject  of  the  Chevalier  a  la  Charretle ;  we 
also  know  that  he  wrote  his  Perceval  after  an  original  furnished  him  by  the 
Comte  de  Flandre,  Philippe  d'Alsace,  who  had  sojourned  in  England. 

Not  all  the  works  of  Chretien  have  survived  to  our  time. 

After  Tristan  (about  1160),  he  wrote  Erec,  Cliges,  Lancelot  or  Le  Clievalier  a  la 
Charretle  (about  1170),  )  yam  of  Le  Chevalier  aa  Lion,  and  Perceval  (ahoul  ill o). 
This  last  romance  remains  unlinisbed,  interrupted  perhaps  by  the  death  of  the 
author.     Following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  three  principal  poems  : 

Le  Chevalier  au  Lion.  —  This  is  a  genuine  Arthurian  romance.  There  is  a  sort  o 
prologue  in  which  several  knights,  assembled  at  Arthur's  court,  relate  their  exploits. 
p'oUowing  the  indications  of  one  of  them,  Vvain  goes  to  the  forest  of  Broceliande,  where 
he  discovers  a  fountain  sheltered  by  a  pine-tree  and  surrounded  by  circular  emerald 
steps.  He  takes  .some  of  the  water  in  a  golden  cup  suspended  to  the  pine-tree  and 
sprinkles  it  on  the  ground  (2).  Immediately  a  dreadful  storm  begins.  A  knight  appears 
and  attacks  him.  Vvain  resists  "\aliantly,  wounds  him  fatally  and  pursues  him  to  his 
castle,  where  Yvain  enters  and  hides  himself.  lie  attends  tlie  knight's  funeral,  perceives 
his  widow  and  falls  in  love  Avith  her.  Thanks  to  a  confidant  of  the  lady,  who  is  a  ge- 
nuine soubrette  type  for  a  comedy,  he  succeeds  in  approaching  the  lady  and  marrying 
her.  —  Chretien  has  treated  with  refined  art,  full  of  Avit  and  A\ith  a  sure  touch,  the 
intervimvs  between  Vvaiii  and  the  lady  (3).  —  Before  long,  King  Arthur,  followed  by 
his  barons,  arrives  at  the  fountain  ;  Yvain  receives  them  hospitably  at  his  castle  ;  then, 
anxious  to  accomplish  new  exploits,  he  leaves  his  wife  for  a  year.  When  he  returns  the 
year  is  overpast,  and  he  is  refused  entrance  into  his  castle.  Then,  in  despair,  he  gives 
himself  to  mad  adventures.  In  one  of  these  he  rescues  a  lion  from  a  serpent  which  had 
entwined  itself  around  the  beast.  The  grateful  lion  attaches  itself  to  its  rescuer,  and 
hence  his  title  of  the  Kniglil  of  the  Lion.     Finally,  his  valour  Avins  him  forgiveness. 

Lancelot  ou  Le  Chevalier  a  la  Charrette.  —  This  romance  is  much  too  rich  in 
episodes,  but  was  not  written  entirely  by  (Uirclien.  who  commissioned  Godefroy  de  Lagni 
to  finish  it.  —  It  owes  its  title  to  the  folloA\ing  facts:  One  of  the  knights  of  King  Ar- 
thur's court,  Lancelot  (who  is  not  mentioned  until  late  in  the  poem,  in  order  to  pique 
the  reader's  curiosity),  sets  forth  in  search  of  <,)ucen  Guinevere,  the  wife  of  Arthur,  Avho 
has  been  carried  off  by  Meleagant,  son  of  Bademagne,  "  king  of  the  country  a\  hence  no 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  11. 

(2)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomalhie  of  M.  Gledat,  p.  142,  the  passage  on  the  fonlaine  meroeilleuse . 

(3)  Read,  Chrestomalhie  oi'G.  Paris, p.  95,  that  long  and  cliarming  scene. 
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Olio  retiiriicd.  "  On  llie  road,  Lancelot  loses  his  twrse,  asnd,  not  to  delay  his  pursuit, 
ho  agrees  to  got  into  a  cart  driven  by  a  dwarf,  this  being  a  sort  of  dishonour  to  which 
ho  voluntarily  submits  the  bettor  to  servo  his  lady.  We  have  in  this  an  essential  trait  of 
chlvalric  love.  —  Lancelot  crosses  the  perilous  bridge,  cutting  it  like  a  thread  with  his 
sword.  After  several  episotles,  he  rescues  the  queen,  for  love  of  whom  he  again  con- 
sents to  humiliate  himself,  this  time  in  a  tournament,  until  she  shall  authorise  him  to 
take  his  rovoiigo.  —  Lancelot  is  the  inost  perfect  type  of  the  knight.  No  less  famous 
w  as  daw  ain,  nei)hew  of  Artluir,  who  was  a  model  of  bravery  and  disinterested  fidelity, 
and  who  plays  an  important  role  in  the  poem.  With  them,  the  seneschal  Ken,  also  very 
brave,  is  sometimes  the  centre  of  almost  comic  situations.  Le  Chevalier  a  la  Charrette 
was  rewritten  in  prose 
under  tlie  title  of  Lan- 
celot (122H),  and  had, 
until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  European  reput- 
ation (1). 

Perceval.  —  The  fa- 
ther and  two  elder  bro- 
thers of  the  young  Per- 
ceval having  been  killed 
in  tournaments,  his  mo- 
ther tries  to  avoid  the 
fa  tal  destiny  w  h  i  c  h 
seems  to  menace  the  fa- 
mily by  retiring  with 
her  child  to  a  castle  hid- 
den in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  forest ;  she  hopes 
that  this  son  may  thus 
escape  the  seductions  of 
Chivalry.  But  Perce- 
val, wandering  in  the 
forest,  falls  in  with  so- 
me knights  and  talks 
with  them  ;  and,  despite 
the  protests  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  goes  olT.     He  . 

reaches  the  castle  of  the  roi  pccheur^  where  he  sees  the  Grail.  It  seems  that,  should  he 
ask  a  question  about  the  mysterious  vessel,  the  enchantment  would  be  broken  ;  but 
he  remains  silent.     —  Chretien's  work  ends  here  (2). 
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EPISODE    FROM    THE    RO.MA.NGE    OB'    LA-XCELOT    DU    LAC 

«  How  Lancelot  was  released  from  the  dance  he  could  not  leave  off 
because  of  enchantment  and  magic  art,  and  how  a  gold  crown 
was  placed  on  his  hea<l,  and  he  was  seated  on  a  chair,  and  how 
he  saw  the  profile  of  an  image  resembling  the  king  falling  down 
from  on  high.  » 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xni  century,  taken  from 
a  rehandled  version  posterior  to  the  work  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 


The  legend  of  Perceval  has  been  completed  by  a  great  number  of  poets,  and 
in  then-  diiYerent  endings,  the  Grail  becomes  the  vessel  in  whicli  Josepli  of  Ari- 
mathea  canght  the  blood  of  Christ.  At  the  samcvperiod,  Robert  de  Boron  com- 
posed three  connected  poems  :  Joseph  cVArimaihie,  Merlin,  Perceval.  Then, 
under  the  title  of  La  Quele  da  Sainl-Graal  (attrihiited  to  Kobert  do  Horon,  and 


(1)  Seethe  episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Dante's  Divina  Comedia.  Inferno,  Canto  V. 

(2)  Read  in  the  Recits  extraits  des  poctes  et  prosateurs  du  moyen  dye  of  G.  Paris,  the  inters 
between  the  young  Perceval  and  the  knights  he  meets  in  the  forest. 
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of  which  the  French  text  is  lost),  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ga- 
lahad, son  of  Lancelot,  who  replaces  Perceval  in  his  mission  (1). 

II.    —   ROMANCES   OF   ADVENTURE. 

It  was  not  only  from  Brittany  that  the  Middle  Ages  borrowed  subjects  and 
heroes  of  romance.  Material  was  taken  from  the  most  divers  sources,  espe- 
cially (above  all  after  the  Crusades),  from  Byzantine  sources.  Many  ancient 
local  traditions  were  borrowed  also  :  and  often  subjects  were  invented. 

We  shall  only  be  able  to  enumerate  here  a  very  small  number  of  romances. 
It  suffices  to  note  that  their  production  from  the  twelflh  to  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries was  extraordinarily  great;  yet  we  have  only  preserved  a  part  of  these  works. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Roman  des  Sept  Sages,  of  Indian  origin. 

The  t^mperor  Vespasian  has  a  son,  ^\h()m  his  cruel  slcpmottier  wishes  to  destroy. 
Ttie  young  prince  cannot  vindicate  himself  because  tlie  seven  sages,  to  whom  the  emper- 
or has  entrusted  his  education,  have  read  in  the  stars  tliat  the  prince  would  perish  if 
he  sliould  pronounce  a  single  word  during  the  first  seven  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
palace  of  his  father.  Therefore,  to  entertain  Vespasian,  and  pass  the  time  until  the 
prince  may  speak  and  prove  his  innocence,  each  of  the  seven  sages  relates  a  story. 

And,  on  the  eighth  day,  it  is  ttie  queen,  the  cruel  stepmother,  who  is  condemned  to 
he  burned  alive. 

Floire  et  Blanchefleur.  — Floire,  son  of  a  pagan  king,  loves  Blanchcileur,  daughter 
of  a  Christian  captive.  The  king  wishes  his  son  to  believe  that  Hlaiichelleur  is  dead, 
and  shows  him  the  tomb  v>hich  he  has  ordered  to  be  made  for  her.  Hut  P'loire  opens 
the  tomb,  linds  it  empty  and  goes  in  search  of  lilanclicfleur,  whom  he  finds,  after  many 
romantic  adventures,  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  He  marries  her.  Their 
daughter,  Berte  aux  Grands   Pieds,  was  later  to  become  the  mother  of  Charlemagne  (2), 

Partenopeus  de  Blois  is  a  new  adaptation  (XII  century)  of  the  famous  Psyche 
myth.  In  this  it  is  not  a  woman's  but  a  man's  curiosity  wliich  is  punished  by  the  loss 
of  a  mysterious  privilege. 

The  romances  just  cited  are  sentimental  and  imaginative  works,  their  back- 
ground being  more  or  less  historical  according  to  the  descriptions  and  the  detaiks 
of  costumes.  More  nearly  historical  (but  without  possessing  either  exactitude 
or  probability)  are  La  Chatelaine  de  Vergy  (Xlll  century),  Robert  le  Diable 
(Id.),  etc.  This  production  continued  without  interruption  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  period  to  which  belong  Le  Petit  Jehan  de 
Saintre,  by  Antoine  de  la  Sallk,  and  above  all  Jean  de  Paris, 

(1)  A  German  poet,  Wolfram  d'Eschenbach  (died  1230),  has  also  left  us  a  Perceval;  Richard 
Wagner  took  his  Parsifal  from  this, 

(2)  With  Floire  et  Blanchefleur,  cf.  Chrcstomathie  of  M.  Gledat,  p.  56,  —  With  Les  Sept  Sages, 
same  work,  p.  219. 
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Jean  de  Paris.  —  Je.m,  son  of  the  King  of  France,  goes  to  Spain  to  marry  tlie 
Infanta  Anne,  to  vviioni  lie  has  been  betrothed  by  his  father.  On  the  way  he  meets  the 
King  of  England,  who  is  also  a  pretender  to  the  hand  of  the  princess.  Jean  pretends 
to  be  a  ricli  bourgeois  of  Paris,  and  astounds  his  rival  by  his  luxury  and  wit.  Reaching 
Burgos,  he  makes  a  brilliant  entry  into  the  city,  charms  the  King  of  Spain  and  all  the 
court,  ends  by  declaring  his  true  identity  and  recalling  the  promises  made  to  his  father, 
and  marries  the  infanta  (1). 

We  inusl  note  here  a  short  romance  wrilleii  half  in  prose,  half  in  verse,  a 
sonij-fahle  called  Aacassin  et  Nicolette  (second  half  of  the  XII  century). 

Aucassin  et  Nicolette. — Nicolette  is  a  young  Saracen  captive,  recognised  in  the 
denouement  as  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Carthage.  She  is  beloved  by  Aucassin,  son 
of  tlie  Conile  Garin  de  lieaucaire.  The  Count  objects  to  tlieir  love,  and  has  his  son  and 
Nicolette  imprisoned  in  dungeons  ;  but  the  maiden  escapes  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  forest.  There  she  meets  some  shepherds  a\  hom  she  asks  to  warn  Aucassin. 
The  count,  after  the  disappearance  of  Nicolette,  liberates  his  son  ;  Aucassin  mounts  his 
horse,  rides  to  tiie  forest,  llnds  the  shepherds  there,  who  tell  him  about  Nicolette,  and 
he  seeks  her  everywhere,  fie  meets  a  jioor  serf,  a  hideous  man,  who  is  weeping  for  a 
lost  ox,  and  a  dialogue  follows  in  a  style  of  simple  and  admirable  realism  which  con- 
trasts Avith  the  prettiness  of  the  other  episodes — like  the  scene  of  the  Pauvre  in  Moliere's 
Don  Juan.  At  last,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  meet,  and  after  several  adventures  they  are 
able  to  get  married.  —  This  delicious  song-fable,  the  only  specimen  of  a  genre  which 
must  have  been  very  much  liked  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  without  doubt  of  oriental  origin, 
and  probably  was  brought  to  us  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  (2). 


III.   —  DIFFUSION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ROMANCES. 

Like  the  French  chansons  de  gesle,  the  French  romances  were  circulated 
throughout  Europe,  and  gave  rise  in  every  country  to  imitations.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Parsifal,  and  must  include  also  the  Norwegian  and  English 
versions  of  Tm/an.  The  Chevalier  au  Lion,  by  Chretien,  was  translated  into 
German  ;  and  we  find  Dutch  and  German  adaptations  of  Lancelot.  In  Italy, 
in  1270  (3),  an  epitome  was  made  of  all  these  romances,  which  helped  to  popul- 
arize them  in  that  country.  We  are  therefore  less  surprised  to  find  Ariosto 
mingling  with  his  imitations  of  the  Chansons  de  geste,  those  of  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table  and  of  the  romances  of  adventure.  In  Spain,  there  was 
the  same  dilVusion  of  our  narrative  literature,  which  resulted  in  the  cele- 
brated Aniadis  de  Gaiile  and  Ihe  romances  which  followed  it  :  Esplandian,  Flo- 
risel,  etc.,  works  which  Cervantes   mentions    as   forming   the  library   of    Don 

(1)  Read,  in  the  Reeits  extraits  des  poctes  el  prosateurs  du  moyen  age,  de  Gaston  Paris,  p.  73, 
a  very  interesting  selection  from  Jean  de  Paris.  —  Concerning  these  mediawal  romances,  see 
G.  Paris,  Litterature  francaise  au  moyen  age,  %%  50,  51,  52,  and  65  to  71. 

(2)  G.  MicHAUT,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  preface  by  J.  Bkdier.  Paris,  Fontemoing,  1!I10.  —  Mor- 
ceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  28.  Chrestomathie  oi  G.  Paris,  p.  130. 

(3)  Rusticien  de  Pise 
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Quixote.  The  Amadis  returned  into  France  in  ttie  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
celebrated  translation  of  HERBERAY  DES  ESSARTS  (6  vol.  in-folio,  1540- 

1556),  which  gave  to  chilvaric  literature  renewed  popularity.  As  late  as  in  Le 
Grand  Cyrus  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  and  in  the  Cleopdtre  of  La  Calprenede,  we 
feel  the  influence  of  Amadis,  combined  with  that  of  the  travestied  romances  of 
antiquity,  of  wliich  we  shall  soon  speak. 

The  romance,  Ihen,  has  always  existed  in  France.  In  all  ages,  in  every  class 
of  society,  during  the  most  serious  political  esvenls,  these  fictions  have  always 
found  innumerable  readers.  And  doubtless,  as  it  is  to-day,  women  especially 
sought  in  them  a  diversion  from  the  realities  of  life,  and  food  for  their  in- 
satiable curiosity. 
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THE    VIRGIN 

From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end    of  the  xiv  century 
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CIIAPTEK  IV. 
LEARNED    AND    ALLEGORICAL    LITERATURE. 


THE    ROMANCES    OF    ANTIQUITY. 
DIDACTIC      AND      MORAL      POEMS 


SUMMARY 


1.  The  educated  trouveres,  the  clercs,  search  antiquity  to  find  new  subjects  for 
their  romances.  But  they  do  not  imitate  the  original  works  of  the  ancients: 
they  select  subjects  from  the  Greco-Byzantine  compilations.  —  The  most  cele 
brated  works  of  this  kind  are  :  Le  Roman  d' Alexandre,  Le  Roman  de  Troie 
Le  Roman  de  Thehes.     The  heroes  are  knights  ;  there  is  no  local  colour. 

2.  OF  THE  ALLEGORICAL  POEMS,  the  masterpiece  is  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 

written  by  two  authors:  G.  DE  LORRIS  composed  the  first  part  about  i23o; 
JEAN  DE  MEUN,  the  second  about  1277.  The  story  of  the  young  knight 
who  desires  to  pick  a  rose,  and  is  prevented  by  Allegories  representing  Sen- 
timents, is  transformed  in  the  second  part  into  a  social  satire.  This  romance 
met  with  great  success  ;  Marot  published  in  the  sixteenth  century  an  edition 
brought  up  to  date. 

3.  All  sorts  of  didactic  treatises  were  published  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Bestiaires, 
Lapidaires,  Imag-e  du  Monde,  etc.  ;  and  also  numerous  short  pieces  in 
which  satire  predominated,  as  Le  Dit  des  Jacobins,  Le  Dit  des  Cordeliers, 
etc.     No  other  epoch  has  shown  so  much  taste  for  didactic  poetry. 
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DECORATED   LETTER 

from  a  manuscript  of 
the  IX  centilrv. 


^  this  chapter  we  place  those  works  which  were  inspir- 
ed by   antiquity  as  it  was  understood  by  the   Middle 
Ages,  and   written   by  the  clercs :   pseudo-Greek    and 
pseuao-Latin  epics,  imitalions  of  the  Ars  Amatoria  of 
Ovid,  and  especially  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose;  also  snort 
nd  long  didactic  poems,  that  is,  those  whose  object  was  to 
teacli  or  sum  up  any  branch  of  knowledge.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  thankless  sections  of  medi;eval  literature,  no  long- 
er interesting  except  from  the  critical  and  historical  point 
of  view  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  a  state  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  has  been  profoundly  modified  since  the  Renaissance. 
So  we  shall  sum  it  up  briefly. 

I.  —  THE  ROMANCES  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  conventional  classification  of  me- 
dia'val  epics  places  the  antique  romances  in  a  third  cycle  (of 
which  the  first  two  are  those  of  France  and  Brittany),  which 
is  entitled,  Cycle  of  Troy  or  of  Rome  la  Grant.  This  is  the 
division  made  by  Jean  Bodel  in  the  thirteenth  century  : 

"  Ne  sont  que  trois  niatieres  a  nul  honime  entendant, 
De  France,  de  Bretagne  et  de  Rome  la  Grant.  " 


But  we  have  pointed  out,  and  we  repeat,  that  this  classific- 
ation is  as  inexact  as  possible.     There  are   no  epics  except 
the  chansons  de  geste;  the  subject  matter  of  Brittany  and  of  antiquity  has  only 
resulted  in  romances  (1). 


Origin  and  nature  of  the  antique  romances.  —  The  trouveres,  at  least  until 
the  eleventh  century,  found  their  inspiration  in  historical  and  religious  national 
traditions.  Their  chansons,  continually  developed  and  rehandled,  were  less 
interestiag  in  their  depiction  of  manners  and  passions  than  their  narration  of 
adventures,  which  gathered  more  mystery  and  grandeur  as  they  receded  into 
the  past. 

Now,  the  clercs  possessed  knowledge  of  a  whole  mine  of  adventures  still  more 
remote,  and  capable  of  piquing  the  curiosity  of  audiences  by  tlie  novelty 
of  the  countries,  the  heroes  and  the  situations  :  this  was  the  Greek  and  Latin 
epics.  But  they  did  not  translate  them  accurately,  they  did  not  even  directly 
imitale  Homer,  Virgil,  Statins,  or  historians  like  Quintus  Curtius.  The  works 
of  antiquity  had  undergone,  in   Greco-Byzantine  society,  singular  adaptations 


(1)  See  definition  of  the  word  romance,  p.  .56. 
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and  Iransposilioiis,  and  il  was  from  tlicse  that  the  medheval  clcrcs  drew  their 
snpplies.  Neither  must  we  expect  to  find  any  local  colour.  Already  transformed 
at  Alexandria  and  Byzance,  these  antique  -heroes  became  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Frencii  knights  such  as  they  appear  in  the  following  analyses. 

If  we  seek  afi  explanation  of  these  truly  childish  anachronisms,  it  maybe 
said  :  first,  that  they  were  more  or  less  deliberate ;  the  clercs  knew  that  their 
audiences  were  but  little  educated,  that  they  had  never  read  and  would  never 
read  the  ancient  works,  and  that  authors  were  obliged  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  taste.  Now  these  knights  and  ladies  knew  nothing  but  war  and  love, 
and  these  according  to  certain  rites  and  customs  without  which  all  is  crime  or 
discourtesy.  Furthermore,  we  should  never  forget,  when  we  wish  to  explain 
the  altitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  towards  antiquity,  that  there  had  been  a  sudden 
and  lengthy  rupture  of  tradition  :  it  was  impossible  for  these  Christians  and 
barbarians  lo  undersland  perfectly  the  civilisation  and  sentiments  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  All  that  they  could  comprehend  was  the  exploit,  interpreted  and 
commented  in  what  was  to  them  a  modern  manner,  and  the  moral  lesson, 
clumsily  adapted  from  paganism  to  Christianity.  The  French  mind  required 
several  centuries  of  fumbling,  and  the  lessons  given  by  Italy  (where  tradition 
had  been  less  completely  interrupted),  to  reach  in  the  sixteenth  century  an 
historical  and  human  understanding  of  antiquity. 

Le  Roman  d'Alexandre.  —  This  poem  of  twenty  thousand  alexandrine  verses  (1), 
attributed  to  two  authors,  Lambert  le  Tort  and  Alexandre  de  Bernay,  was  derived 
chielly  from  a  Greek  romance  written  at  Alexandria  about  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
attributed  to  Gallisthenes  (2),  of  which  various  Latin  translations  or  adaptations  were 
Avidely  circulated  throughout  France  and  Germany.  The  author  of  this  work  had  bor- 
rowed its  principal  elements  from  the  Latin  historian,  but  had  intermingled  all  sorts  of 
oriental  fables. 

The  story  begins  with  the  birth  of  Alexander  ;  his  education  by  Aristotle;  the  training 
of  Bucephalus.  With  his  twelve  peers,  Alexander  makes  war  on  Nicolas,  King  of  Cesairo 
(Cesarea):  then  he  attacks  Darius  King  of  Persia  :•  here  follows  a  series  of  marches  and 
battles  which  are  approxiraatrely  true  to  history,  but  in  which  the  manners  are  altogether 
modern.  Then  we  come  to  the  most  singular  and  original  part  of  the  romance  :  the 
description  of  India,  the  fantastic  fauna  and  flora  of  which  more  than  once  surprise  us. 
Alexander  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  glass  bell,  and  mounts  into  the  air  in 
a  skiff  drawn  by  griffins.  The  historical  thread  is  resumed,  and  through  a  number  of 
remarkable  episodes  we  come  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  is  poisoned  by  two 
traitors. 

This  poem  was  continued,  and  created  a  whole  succession  of  other  works.  Alexandre 
enjoyed  in  the  Middle  Ages  great  celebrity.  "  The  distinctive  trait  of  these  romances,  " 
says  G.  Paris,  "  is  to  exalt  in  the  person  of  Alexander  those  chivalric  virtues  which  were 

(1)  The  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  known  as  the  alexandrine,  is  said  lo  have  taken  its  name 
from  tliis  poem. 

(2)  Gallisthenes  was  a  Greek  historian,  who  died  in  32S  B.  G.     lie  accompanied  AJ 
Asiatic  campaign,  and  paid  with  his  life  for  his  courage.    A  history  of  Alexander 
the  Middle  Ages  under  his  name,  which  is  known  as  Histoire  du  pseudo-Callisj 
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most  in  fashioi 
jugglers  ^1).  " 


ill  the  Iwell'tli  century,  above  ail  liberality,  so  dgar  to  the  trouvcres  and 


Le  Roman  de  Troie.  —  This  romance  was  composed  by  iJencit  do  Sainte-More  (2), 
who  dedicated  it,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  Alienor  dc  Guienne,  Queen 
of  England.  It  is  written  in  rhymed  octosyllabics,  and  contains  about  tiiirty  thousand 
verses,  it  is  the  best  written  and  most  famous  of  the  antitiue  romances.  The  autlior  has 
not  followed  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  but  has  taken  for  his  models  two  apocryphal 
works,  the  Histoire  de  la  mine  de  Troie,  attributed  to  Dares  le  Phrygien,  and  the  Journal 

de  la  guerre  de  Troie, 
by  Dictysde  Crete  (3). 
Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More  begins  with  the 
events  connected  with 
Jasons  conquest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece, 
describes  the  first 
siege  of  Troy  and  the 
death  of  Laomedon, 
then  the  rape  of  He- 
len and  the  second 
siege.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  here  even 
a  brief  analysis  of  the 
episodes  of  all  sorts 
w  arlike,  chivalric,  gal- 
lant, contained  in  this 
immense  poem.  Not 
only  does  tlie  poet 
recDunt,  w  ith  num- 
berless digressions, 
tiie  siege  of  Troy  and 
its  conquest  by  the 
Greeks,  but  narrates 
also  the  return  of  all 
the  heroes,  Ajax,  Dio- 
medes.  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Pyrrhus.  It 
is  a  veritable  Greco- 
Trojan  encyclopedia. 
Interesting  roles  are 
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played  by  the  women, 
the  author's  favourite  : 
the    legend    according 


Andromache,  Polyxcna,  Medea.  Among  the  warriors  Hector  is 
he  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  knight.  Moreover,  Benoit  accepts 
to    \\hich    the   Franks    arc    the    descendants  of   Francus,  son    of 


Hector.     This   subject  was    taken    up    a{ 


in 


the  sixteenth  century  by  Jean  le  Maire 


(1)  G.  Paris.  Hist,  de  la  litterature  au  moi/cn  (hjc.  ^  \\. 

(2)  It  is  not  known  if  this  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  is  tlie  same  wiio  \orsilied  I. a  ciiriiH  ii/in'  des 
dues  de  Normatidie,  for  Henry  II  of  England,  in  forty  thousand  verses 

(3)  Of  these  two  works  only  Latin  abridgements  are  known.  People  were  convinced,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  Dares  and  Dictys  had  published,  before  Homer,  historic  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  events  to  which  they  did  not  add  the  intervention  of  the  gods. 
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in  his  llluslralions  des  Gaules,  and  by  Konsard  in  his  Franciade.  This  runiancc  had  an 
immense  success  in  France  and  t)lher  countries  (1). 

Le  Roman  d'Eneas,  —  Perhaps  to  the  same  author  shouhl  be  allributed  this  EncaA, 

n  hicli  is  a  clever  but   too  cluvalric  adaptation  of  Virgil's  /Eneid.  The  poet  has   proved 

liis   inventive   power   by    creating   almost  entirely   the   ciiaracter  and  role    of  Lavinie, 

daughter   of    King   Latinus  and   the  betrotlied   of    Knee.     In   this  poem    the   marvellous 
appears,  which  was  entirely  absent  from  the  Roman  de  Troie. 


and  octosyllabic  \erses.     It 
it    de  Sainte-More.    The  au- 


Le  Roman  de  Thebes.  —  Tiiis  work  contains  ten  thouj 
lias  been  attributed,  but  without  certain  proof,  to  Bene 
thor's  sources  were 
summaries  of  the  sto- 
ry of  ()l'](lipus  and  of 
La  Tkebaide  by  Sta- 
tins; he  does  notseem 
to  have  kn<^)wn  the 
Greek  or  Latin  origin- 
als. 

The  poem  begins 
\vith  the  adventures  of 
Q?]dipus,  from  his  in- 
fancy to  his  exile. 
Then  follows  the  nar- 
rative ,  overcharged 
with  details,  of  the 
struggle  betA\een 
Eteocles  and  Polyni- 
ces,  terminating  Avith 
the  funeral  of  the  two 
brotliers,  enemies 
e\en  in  death.  Among 
the  chief  knightly  per- 
sonages must  be  men- 
tioned Tydee,  Duke  of 
Calidon ;  Adraste  King 
of  Greece;  Capanee, 
the  impious  and  bru- 
tal warrior;  and  among 

the  women:  Argia,   wife   of   Polynices;  Antigone   and    Ismene,    daughters   of  OMiput 
Salemandre,  daughter  of  Daire  le  Roux,  a  type  of  resigned  love. 

The  fame   of  this   romance  equalled    that  of  the  preceding  one. 
rehand lings,  in  prose. 


(KOIPUS    AND    THE    SPHINX 

How  Oildipus  solved  the  riddle  which  the  monster  asked  him, 
and  when  he  had  done  so  he  killed  him.  ;> 

From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  century, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Roman  do  Thebes. 


VVc  possess  several 


II.  —  ALLEGORICAL  POETRY.  —  LE  ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE. 


Allegory  was  vcMy  much  the  lasliioii  durin<r   the   Middles  Aj^es.     Hul   it  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  its  introduction  to  liio  authors  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  as 

(1)  Read,  in  the    Chrestomathie   of  M.   L.  Glkimt,  p.    160,  the  dialogue   between    Hector    and 
Andromache. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  3 
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is  someliiiu's  doiie.  They  only  j^ave  reason  and  anihorily  to  its  use  in  a  remark- 
able work. 

Allegory  consists  essenlially  in  (aiisin<;-  ideas,  Senliinenls,  and  in  a  more 
general  way,  Abslraclions,  lo  act  and  speiik  as  if  they  were  living  beings.  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  niake  use  of  allegory  when  they  represent  Peace,  War, 
Justice,  Charily,  under  the  form  of  human  beings,  whose  physiognomies,  gest- 
ures, costumes  and  attributes  make  the  meaning  evident. 

In  the  plastic  arts  allegory  is  nearly  always  clear  and  suggestive,  its  elTecl  is 
less  sure  and  it  soon  tires  in  poetic  works,  above  all  when  applied  to  intimate 
sentiments  which  do  not  reveal  themselves  ordinarily  by  sufOciently  distinct  and 
apparent  physical  elTects.  Though  the  reader  easily  forms  an  image  of  Peace, 
War,  Abundance,  Discord,  etc.,  it  is  dilficult  lor  him  to  see  anything  hut  words 
—  despite  the  capital  letters  —  in  Virtue,  Prudence,  Ignorance,  etc.,  still  more 
so  wheii  he  has  to  do  with  a  whole  army  of  Allegories,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
expressing  various  shades  of  love,  of  religion,  etc. 

IIow  could  the  singular  taste  for  this  system  have  come  about  in  the  thirt- 
eenth, fourteenth  and  lifleenth  centuries?  it  might  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
capacity  for  pure  abstraction  and  for  psychology,  if  the  romances  of  the  Round 
Table  and  those  of  antiquity  did  not  prove  to  us  that  polite  society  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  was  entirely  capable  of  following  a  delicate  analysis  of 
sentiments  without  any  recourse  to  allegory  (cf.  Tristani\ud  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion). 
So  far  from  being  a  priinilive  mode  of  expression,  the  use  of  allegory  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  refinement  and,  as  it  were,  a  crisis  of  aJJ'ecialion,  a  crisis 
which  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  use 
o^  allegory  and  its  success  would  not  have  been  so  widespread  If,  thus  used,  it 
had  not  piqued  the  curiosity  and  llatlered  the  vanity  of  readers,  particnlaily 
women,  who  disdain  nothing  in  literature  and  art  so  much  as  simplicity  and 
clearness. 


Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  —  Of  all  the  allegorical  works  written  in  the  Midd 
Ages,  the  most  celebrated  is  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which  consists  of  two  parts  : 
the  first  dates  from  about  d^SO,  and  was  composed  by  Cluillaume  de  Lorris.     It 
is  said  that  he  died  very  young,  without  having  had  sufficient  time  to  finish  hi 
romance,  which  was   continued,  about  forty  years  later,  by  Jean  Clopinei,  sur 
named  Jean  de  Meun,  who  died  about  1305. 

The  two  parts  are  very  dillerent,  both  in  inspiration  and  style,  and  mus 
therefore  be  analysed  separately. 

Analysis  of  the  First  Part.  —  (luiliaumc  dc  Lorris  declares  ttiat  lie  is  telling  us 
a  dream  which  came  to  him  "  11  y  a  plus  de  cinq  ans,  lorsqu'il  etait  dans  sa  vinglicm« 
annee.  " 

One  morning  in  May  he  goes  walking  in  the  country,  and  comes  lo  an  orchard  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  :  on  this  wall  are  painted  hideous  images,  particularly  of  Knvj,  Avar- 
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ICC,  Old  Ag(!  (1).  The  door  inlo  the  orchard  is  opened  for  the  young  man  by  Oyseuse 
(Idh'ness),  wlio  conducts  liim  to  a  meadow  where  Deduit  (Pleasure)  the  gods  of  Love, 
Beauty,  VVealtli,  Courtesy,  etc.,  are  dancing.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  orchard  Guil- 
laume  admires  above  all  a  rosebush, -and  one  of  its  roses  (which  represents  the  beloved 
maiden)  appears  to  him  so  fresh  and  beautiful  that  he  cannot  turn  away  liis  eyes  from  it. 
Meanwhile,  Love  stri- 
kes him\\  ith  his  darts, 
and  approaching  him, 
teaches  him  a  com- 
plete Art  of  Love  in 
eight  hundred  verses, 
after  Ovid  (2).  Alleg- 
ory is'-now  introduc- 
ed, and  is  ingenious- 
ly managed;  indeed, 
the  poet  excels  here 
in  producing,  by 
means  of  allegorical 
personages,  impres 
sions  quite  contrary 
to  those  of  a  youthful 
heart.  "  ile  has  de- 
compos(^d  the  soul  of 
a  young  girl;  he  lias 
extracted  from  it  all 
its  emotions,  all  its 
qualities  and  moods, 
general  or  particular  ; 
to  these  he  has  given 
a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct existence,  with 
the  faculty  of  indivi- 
dual action,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  own 
character.  Thus  he 
has  evoked,  around 
the  rose,  a  whole 
world  of  personified 
abstractions  Avhich  ac- 
complish, in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  flower,  the 
same  functions  as  her 
sentiments  in  the  soul 
of  the  maiden.  Can- 
dour, Pity  plead  for  the  lover; 
the  rose  (3).  "  The  young  man 
and  persecuted  by  Malc-Bouche  (Slander),  Reason,  Jealousy,  etc. 

Tims  instructed  by  Lo\e,  he  remains  in  continual  contemplation  of  the  rose,  when  he 


THE    lU.SING    AND    GOItNG    FORTH    OF    TUF.    «    LOVEU    » 

■     From  a  miniature  of  the  heginnin'i  of  the  xvi  centtny,  in 
a  mmuscript  of  the  Roman  de  hi  Rose. 

By  a  current  convention  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  pictiu-e  represents 
simultaneo'isly  the  Lover  Sleeping  and  dreaming,  dressing  in  his 
room,  descending  the  door  steps,  and  walking  in  the  countr^f. 


Danger,  Hatred,.  Fear  prevent  him   from  approaching 
on   his  part,  is  served   by    Hearty-\V(dcome  and  Love, 


(1)  Read  this  passage  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  258. 

(2)  Read  a  selection  from  this  Art  of  Loving  in  the  (Jhrestomathie  of  M.  L.  Scum:,  p.  172. 
other  selections  from  G.  de  Lorris  are  cited  by  M.  L.  Gr.i';i>AT,  [<j).  193  190. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  32:54. 


Three 
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sees  appi'oaching  Hearty-Welcome,  son  of  Courtesy,  who  permits  him  to  draw  near  the 
rosebush.  But  Danger,  accompanied  by  Slander,  Fear  and  Shame  drive  Guillaume  far 
away  from  the  flower  garden.  Reason  comes  and  lectures  the  lover,  but  cannot  convince 
him  (1).  Reason  pacifies  the  anger  of  Danger ;  Candour  and  Pity  bring  back  Hearty-Wel- 
come, who  again  allows  Guillaume  to  approach  the  rose,  and  permits  him  to  kiss  it.  But 
Slander  has  seen  everything,  and  tells  Jealousy,  who  causes  the  flower-garden  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  builds  a  tower  in  which  to  imprison  Hearty-Welcome, 
Guillaume  laments,  and  here  ends,  or  is  stopped,  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 

It  is  easy  to  ridicule  (he  play  of  allegory  in  the  work  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris. 

We  should  prefer,  no  doubtr 
direct  psychological  analyses, 
like  those  which  Chretien  de 
Troyes  has  so  delicately  deve- 
loped in  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion. 
But,  leaving  its  method  aside, 
the  lirst  part  of  Le  Roman  de 
la  Rose  evinces  genuine  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heail. 
Young  Love,  troubled,  by  turns 
trusting  to  the  point  of  im- 
prudence and  reserved  to  the 
point  of  disdain,  is  described 
with  a  sure  touch  :  (luillaume 
is  an  ancestor,  very  remote,  it 
is  true,  of  Marivaux.  We  should 
nole,  also,  that  the  charm  of 
this  first  part  lies  in  the  res- 
pect it  shows  for  woman  and 
for  love.  The  author  has  not 
touched  upon  —  as  nearly  all 
his  conlemporaries  did,  including  Hie  poet  who  continued  his  work  —  one 
of  the  most  irrilaling  themes  of  the  bourgeois  Middle  Ages,  the  facilfe  and  stupid 
satire  of  women.  He  is  chivalrous  like  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  gives  us  relief 
from  the  meannesses  of  the  fabliaux  and  the  farces,  without  departing  from 
psychological  Irulh. 

Finally,  considered  as  a  poem,  the  first  part  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  language  is  supple,  clear,  eleganl, 
often  vigorous  and  eloquent.  x 


Goil 


THR    LOVER    PAYS    HOMAC.K    TO   I.OVE 

«  In  this  mannof  the  lover  becomes  a  subject  of  thi 

of  Love,  and  pays  him  homage  ». 

From  a  mimature  of  the.  beginning  of  the  xiv  centurij, 

in  a  manuscript  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 


Analysis  of  the  Second  Part.  —  C.  de  Lorris,  ihen,  left  his  poem  unfinished. 

(1)  E.  Langlois,  chapter  on  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  in  the  Hisloire  de  la  Litteraturc  franoaise  (Jul- 
leville  Colin),  t.  II,  p.  111. 
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Porhaps  ho  had  only  two  episodes  to  be  added  :  the  deliverance  of  Hearty- 
VV  clcoine  and  tin'  eonquest  ol"  llie  rose,  and  then  llie  dream  would  be  finished. 
I'or  about  forty  years  French  society  contented  itself  with  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
as  its  author  had  left  it.  Then,  about  1277,  Jean  de  Meun  undertook  to  finish 
it  ;  and— unique  example  in  the  history  of  modern  literatures— this  sequel 
was  ever  after  inse|)arable  from  the  original. 


Reason  returns  to  console  ttie  Ivniglit,  wlio  is  in  despair.  Reason's  discourse  is  a  formal 
treatise  on  love  and  tlie  passions,  in  more  than  two  tfiousand  verses,  containing  a  pe- 
dantic medley  of  moral  and 
liistorical  examples  drawn  from 
antiquity.  Tlie  young  man 
ilien  goes  to  seelc  Ami,  who 
gives  him  ad\ice  founded  on 
ilie  laws  of  chivalry,  adjures 
liim  to  be  liberal  witliout  ex- 
cess, and  addresses  to  him  ra- 
ttier a  clever  satire  on  mar- 
riage. Here  occur  several  pas- 
sages, celebrated  for  llieir  bold- 
ness, on  the  Golden  Age  (1),  the 
birth  of  society,  of  royal  po- 
wer, etc.  (2).  Love,  returning, 
decides  to  attempt  the  storming 
of  the  tower  where  Hearty- 
Welcome  is  imprisoned  ;  he 
reviews  his  soldiers,  Courtesy, 
Liberality, Candovu',  Pity,  Bold- 
ness, and  a  ncAV  character, 
False-Appearance,  son  of  Hyp- 
ocrisy, ^^  ho  lives  sometimes  in 
the  world,  sometimes  in  a  clois- 
ter. Here  the  poet  delivers  a 
violent    diatribe     against     tlie 

mendicants.  The  lover  succeeds  in  entering  the  tower  and  reacliing  Hearty-Welcome, 
but  he  is  soon  driven  out  by  Danger.  Without  any  preparation,  Ave  are  now  transport- 
ed to  Nature,  who  is  working  to  protect  species  from  death,  and  who  is  confessing  to 
her  chaplain.  Genius,  'i'his  confession,  in  two  thousand  six  hundred  verses,  is  a  sort  of 
encyclopedia  of  scientific  knowledge  during  ttie  Middle  Ages.  This  is  followed  by  a  ser- 
mon delivered  by  Genius  to  tlie  personages  who  are  preparing  to  attack  the  tower. , 
\  enus  joins  them,  and  sets  the  tower  afire  ;  Danger,  Sh^me  and  Fear  fly,  and  Hearty- 
Welcome  permits  the  young  man  to  pluck  the  rose. 


THE    PLEASURE  OF   THE   DANCE 

From  a  miniature  of  the  be/winning  of  the  xiv  century,  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 


While  the  allegory  in  the  first  part  constitutes,  for  those  who  understand  how 
lo  interpret  it,  a  delicate  psychology  of  love  at  once  timid  and  passionate,  in  tlie 
second  part  the  fictitious  action  becomes  obscure   and  incoherent.     It  becomes 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  i4. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  [i.  37 
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no  more  than  a  frame  in  which  a  learned  and  audacious  mind,  full  of  poetical 
vivacity  and  asperity,  fixes  its  own  theories  and  memories. 

We  speak  later  on  of  the  continual  contrast  presented  in  French  literature 
between  the  idealistic  spirit  and  plain  common  sense.  In  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
these  two  spirits  appear  alternately  ;  and  the  poem  is  in  this  respect  one  of  those 
which  sum  up  the  best  all  the  different  aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  represents  chiefly  the  past,  and  Jean  de  Meun  the  future  : 
the  latter  foreruns  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais.  He  is  the  first  example 
of  those  writers  who,  instead  of  merely  creating  a  work  of  art,  seek  to  inspire 
and  direct  opinion.  Of  his  kind,  furthermore,  and  in  spite  of  his  prolixity,  he 
is  a  great  writer  ;  he  has  the  instinct  for  the  powerful  and  piquant  word  ;  when 
h^  wants  to,  he  knows  how  to  compress  into  a  restrained  couplet,  in  a  neat 
rejoinder,  the  whole  of  a  picture  or  of  an  idea. 

Success  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  —  Thus  completed,  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
became,  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  French  literature.  The  MSS.  still  in  existence  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing  editions  were 
multiplied.  Marot  published  a  new  edition  in  1527,  the  preface  of  which  is  an 
excellent  document.  And  the  Pleiade,  whicli  condemned  the  Middle  Ages, 
excepted  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 

"  In  France,  "  says  G.  Paris,  "  the  influence  of  this' book  dominated  the  whole 
period  which  followed,  and  tliis  influence  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  happy  : 
it  resulted  in  giving  an  allegorical  form  to  literature  for  a  long  time  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  prosaic,  positive,  often  pedantic  character,  which  divests  of 
all  charm  most  of  the  poems  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (1).  " 

The  success  of  a  work  may  be  measured  by  the  opposition  it  excites.  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose  was  hotly  attacked  ;  Christine  de  Pisan  judged  it  worthy  to  be  burned  ; 
Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  University,  wrote  a  book,  Vision  de  Gerson  (1402),  in 
which  he  borrowed  the  allegorical  system  of  the  book  he  censured,  and  in  which 
he  severely  condemned  the  boldness  of  Jean  de  Meun. 


III.   —  DIDACTIC  LITERATURE 

In  no  other  period  of  French  history  have  didactic  treatises  of  all  sorts,  in 
verse  or  in  prose,  been  so  numerous  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  clercs  wrote 
upon  all  questions,  scientific  or  moral ;  but  what  they  sought  above  all,  in  the 
study  of  astronomy,  of  natural  history,  etc.,  was  to  inculcate  a  moral  or  religious 
principle  by  the  use  of  examples. 

(1)  G.  Paris,  Hist,  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  §  115. 
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Bestiaires  and  Lapidaires.  —  So,  in  Ihc  Destiaires  (1),  Ihcy  describe  animals 
in  or(l(M-  lo  (ind  analogies  between  lliein  and  (Jod,  Christ,  virtues  and  vices.  In 
the  Lapidaires,  they  enumerate  the  nature  and  properties  of  precious  or  exotic 
stones,  drawn  from  oriental  sources. 

Image  du  Monde.  —  Le  Tresor.  —  Among  the  longer  works,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  encyclopedias  of  niedia'val  science,  should  be  mentioned  Vlmage 
du  Monde  (XIII  cenlury),  by  (lautier  de  Metz,  in  seven  thousand  verses  ;  Le  Tresor, 
in  prose,  by  Brunetlo  Latini  (4205),  a  Florentine  who,  it  is  said,  was  Dante 
Alighieri's  master.  The  latter  is  a  compilation  of  the  Bible,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Seneca  and  a  luiinber  of  more  or  less  technical  works  wrillen  in  Latin  by  clercs 
of  previous  centuries.     It  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  ^ 

Chastiements.  —  Works  whose  tendencies  are  pedagogical  are  designated  by 
llie  name  of  Cfiastienienl.  or  Castoienient.  The  most  famous  is  the  Chastiemeni 
d'un  Pere  a  son  fits  (XII  century),  which  is  very  curious  because  it  includes  a 
certain  number  of  Arabian  tales  Ihat  arc  akin  in  subject  to  some  of  the  French 
fabliaux  ('2). 

Dits.  —  Finally,  there  is  a  great  number  of  short  works  in  verse,  more  satir- 
ical than  didactic,  called  Dits,  and  directed  against  the  monks,  the  different 
guilds,  women,  etc.  :  Le  Dit  des  Jacobins,  Le  Dit  des  Cordeliers,  Le  Dit  des  Cor- 
neiies  (against  head-dresses),  Le  Dit  des  Rues  de  Paris,  Le  Dit  du  bon  vin,  Le 
Debat  du  vin  et  de  Veau,  La  Bataille  de  Careine  et  de  Carnage,  etc. 
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From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  beginnin^^  of  the  xiv  century. 


CHAPTEa  V. 
BOURGEOIS     AND    SATIRICAL    LITERATURE 


ROMAN   DE    RENART.    —   FABLIAUX. 


RUTEBEUF. 


SUMMARY 


THE  ESPRIT  GAULOIS  is  opposed  to  the  feudal,  chivalric  or  courteous  spirit. 
The  exercise  of  it  is  the  retaliation  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  nobility 
and  clergy. 

1.  Fables  were  very  popular  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  collections  were 
made  of  them  under  the  name  of  Ysopets.  The  most  famous  Ysopet  is  that 
of  Marie  de  France  (XII  century).  —  The  compilation  of  fables  and  stories 
of  animals  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  resulted  in  Le  Roman 
de  Renart,  a  sort  of  animal  epic  whose,  main  theme  is  the  struggle  between 
the  fox  (Renart)  and  the  wolf  (Ysengrin),  and  the  triumph  of  craft  over  force. 

2.  THE  FABLIAUX  are  amusing  tales  in  verse  :  of  these  we  possess  about  i5o 
(of  the  XIII  century);  some  of  them  are  mere  anecdotes  but  well-constructed, 
some  are  satirical,  some  moral.  In  them  we  find  valuable  details  on  the 
manners  of  the  time  (Les  Perdrix,  Le  Vilain  Mire,  La  Housse  Partie). 

3.  RUTEBEUF  (died  1280)  is  remarkable  for  his  satirical  wit  (against  the  Uni- 
versity, the  monks,  etc.),  and  especially  for  his  poetry,  which  is  individual 
and  sincere:  he  is  an  ancestor  of  Villon. 
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he   ciipril    (jdnlois.  —   To  feudal  and  chivalric  iiispir- 

iilion,    to  the  religious,  Ihe   patriotic  or    the  senli- 

uicnlal  ideal,  which  glow  in  iha  chansons  de  gestc  und 

ill   111;*  romances  of  the   Hound   Table,  was  opposed  what  is 

conventionally  called  the  esprit  gaulois. 

Even  now  we  understand  by  this  name  that  spirit  of  satire, 
of  raillery,  of  disparagement,  of  popular  and  cynical  gaiety 
which  inspires  a  certain  part  of  Krench  literature. 

I'ECORATED  LETTER  f^         ,  p.  ,  /•        1    •  I    •  .  .  m        ,. 

Lentury   after  cenlury  we  imd  this  same  contrast,     lo  Ro- 

Iroin    a   man  us  - 

dipt    of    t  lie     Ifind  and  Tristan  are  opposed  Renart  and  ilm  fabliaux ;  to  far- 

VII  centuiy.  IVIched   alfectation,   burlesque;   to  symbolism,   naturalism.     In 

fad,  lliis  antilhesis  exists  in  every  country  and  in  all  liter- 
atures, and  is  oflen  found  in  Ihe  work  of  one  man,  according  to  the  difl'er- 
cnt  periods  of  his  inspiration.  Besides,  it  is  unjust  to  the  Gauls,  to  character- 
ize by  an  epithet  made  from  their  name  all  that  is  less  pure  and  elevated  in 
French  lileiature.  The  proof  Ihat  the  (lauls  did  not  possess  this  humiliating 
monopoly  ties  in  the  fact  Ihat  chivalric  love  was  Celtic  in  origin  rather  than  of 
(Icrmanic  importation,  and  that  Ihe  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  entirely  Gallo- 
Koman,  sinned  rather  tli rough  an  excess  of  refinement. 

To  be  just,  we  should  say,  not  the  esprit  gaulois  but  the  esprit  bourgeois. 
These  satirical  and  irreverent  works  are  a  retaliation  on  the  part  of  tlie  weak 
against  the  powerful.  They  cut  more  deeply  in  the  Middle  Ages  because  the 
social  hierarchy  was  then  more  strongly  organised  and  mainlained.  It  is  this 
fact  which  gives  such  tang  and  bitterness  lo  these  attacks  directed  against  the 
nobility  and  the  Church. 

We  shall  study  successively  in  this  chapter  Le  Roman  de  Renart,  the  fat)liaux 
and  the  poet  Uutebeuf. 

I.  —  LE  ROMAN  DE  RENART. 

Fables  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  The  Middle  Ages  evinced  a  particular  taste  for 
I  lie  apologue.  In  fact,  the  works  of  antiquity  were  theti  searched  for  lessons  in 
practical  morals  ;  and,  of  all  the  genres,  the  apologue  olTcrcd  the  richest  harvest 
of  examples  (1). 

The  first  collection  of  fables  written  in  French  and  in  verse  is  that  of  Marie 
de  France,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  translated  an  English  Romulus  altributed 

(1)  French  writers,  from  the  elevenlli  to  the  tifteentli  cenlury,  found  subjects  for  their  fables 
in  many  Latin  collections. 

The  chief  ones  are  :  that  of  Avianiis  fa  Latin  author  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C), 
who  left  forty-two  fables  in  elegiac  distichs;  and  that  which  bears  the  title  oi  Romtdns,  compris- 
ing, in  its  complete  form,  about  eighty  fables  in  Latin  iirose,  adapted  from  .K^op,  from  I'hodrus 
and  from  India 
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to  King  Alfred.     This  collection  has  the  title   of  Ysopet  (derived  from  the  word 
^sop.     Several  other  Ysopels  exist  (1). 

In  addition  to  those  fables  transmitted  by  antiquity,  great  immbers  of  Ihem 
were  circulated  by  popular  tradition.  These  a/u/»a/  tales,  "  diirerenl  from  the 
apologue,  "  according  to  G.  Paris,  *'  in  that  they  have  no  moral  aim,  are  based 
upon  a  sympathetic  and  gay  observation  of  Ihe  ways  of  certain  animals,  and 
attribute  to  them,  in  order  to  excite  laughter,  such  adventures  as  conform  to 
their  supposed  character  and  their  known  habits  (2).  " 

Sources  of  Le  Roman  de  Renart.  —  The  animal  tales,  to  which  were  joined 

—  after  leaving  aside  their  morals  —  a 
number  of  .feop's  fables,  formed  alto- 
gel  her,  probably  in  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, a  sort  of  animal  epic.  "  The 
great  innovation,  "  says  Gaston  Paris, 
"  was  to  individualise  the  heroes  of 
these  narratives  and  give  them  proper 
names  ',  it  was  no  longer  the  advent- 
ures of  a  wolf,  of  a  fox,  but  of  Isen- 
grin  and  ot  Uaganhard,  with  their  wi- 
ves Uicliild  and  llersind  (later  Isengrin, 
Renart,  Uicheut,  tiersent).  All  the  epi- 
sodes centre  around  these  personages 
in  a  single,  truly  epic  narrative,  which 

passes  from   the  first  quarrels  of  the  two  cronies  to  the  death  of  Isengrin  or 

to  the  viciory  of  Renart  (3).  " 

The  Different  Parts  of  Le  Roman  de  Renart  —  There  exist,  in  trench, 
a  number  of  separate  narratives  composing  altogether  the  work  popularly  known 
as  Le  Roman  de  Renart.  The  authors  of  this  immense  compilation  are  not  all 
known  to  us  (only  Kichard  de  Lison,  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud  and  a  priest  of  tlie 
Croix-en-Rrie  are  mentioned).  "  Rut,  "  says  M.  L.  Sudrc,  "  Ihey  must  have 
been  legion,  for  in  the  twelfth  and  especially  Ihe  Ihirlecnih  centuries,  their 
number  had  already  been  increased  by  many  who,  worthy  imitators  of  their 
contemporaries  who  brought  up  to  date  the  chansons  de  geste,  undertook  to 


THE    FO\    AND    THE    STOHK 


I'lom  a  miniature  of 
a  manuscript  of  the 
France 


the    XIV    century,    in 
Fables    by    Marie    de 


(l)Some  of  these  medijevai  fables  may  be  found  in  the  Recits  extraits  des  poetes  et  prosateurs 
du  moyen  uge.de  G.  Paris,  p.  111.  —  Read  le  Loup  et  VAgneau,  by  Marie  de  France. in  Mor- 
ceau.v  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  17. 

(2)  G.  Paris,  Litterature  franQaise  du  moyen  age,  §  82. 

(3)  Id.,  Ibid.,  §  84.  —  It  was  probably  in  the  North  of  France,  in  Picardy,  that  the  first  romance 
of  this  kind  was  written.  We  do  not  possess  the  primitive  version  ;  but  we  can  obtain  an  idea  of 
it  from  a  Latin  poem,  the  Isengrinus,  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Nivard  de  Gand,  and  from 
a  German  poem,  the   Reinhart  Fuchs,  composed  about  1180  by  Henri  Le  Glichezare  :   the  latter 

merely  translated  a  French  romance  now  lost. 
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reliandle  each  episode  and  alas  !  too  often  rendered  it  insipid  and  deprived  it  of 
all  its  early  flavor  (1).  " 

These  many  French  sections  may  he  grouped  in  two  cycles:  1.  The  primitive 
cycle  (XII  and  XIII  centuries),  comprising 
thirty  to  forty  sections  and  a  total  of 
34,000  lines  of  verse  :  Pierre  de  Saint- 
Cloud  must  have  been  I  he  aulhor  of  the 
first  two  ;  2.  In  Ihe  fourteenth  century  we 
have  the  Renart  le  Nouvel  (by  Jakemars 
Ciielee),  and  Rennrl  le  Conirefait  (that  is, 
rewritten  after  the  older  poem)  and  which 
contains  50,000  lines.  At  Ihe  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Eustache  Deschamps 
added  a  final  poem  of  3,000  lines.  —    The 

Avhole  contains  more  than   100,000  lines. 

From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XIV  century,  in   a  manuscript  of  the  Fa- 
Characters.  —  The  chief  heroes  of  Ihis  bles  by  Marie  de  France. 

"  ample  comedie  a   cent  actes   divers,  " 

heroes  who,  throughout  all  Ihe  different  sections,  are  always  consistent,  are  : 
the  fox  (Latin  vulpeculuin)  surnamed  Reimrt,  a  proper  name  which  became  so 
celebrated  that  at  a  very  early  time  the  word  goupilwas  dropped  in  favour  of  the 

sobriquet;  the  wolf,  Isengrin  ;  the 
she-fox,  Richeut  or  Hernieline ;  the 
she-wolf,  Hersent ;  the  bear,  Bruno  ; 
Ihe  ass,  Bernard;  the  badger,  Grim- 
bert  ;  the  cat,  Tibert ;  the  crow,  Tie- 
celin;  the  sparrow,  Droain,  clc.  The 
animals  are  not  named  according  to 
their  nature,  but  like  persons.  The 
poet  who  first  gave  them  these  names, 
out  of  pure  fancy,  endowed  Ihem 
with  traits  so  accurate  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  appearance  and  habits 
of  the  animals,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  that  they  were  forced  upon 
his  numerous  imitators  and  success- 
ors.  —  All  the  names  of  this  first  group  are  of  Germanic  origin. 

A  second  group  bears  French,  symbolical  names,  founded  upon  the  nature  or 
physique  of  the  animals:  the  lion.  Noble;  the  lioness,  Fiere  or  Orgueilleuse ;  the 


THE    FOX    AND    THE    CROW 

After  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv 
century,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Fables  by 
Marie  de  France. 


(1)  Ilisloire  de  la  litlerature  frannaise,  Paris,  Colin,  1896,  t.  II,  chap,  i,    p. 
Renard,  parL.  Sudre). 
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cock,  Chantecler ;  the  hare,  Couart ;  the  bull,  Braiant;  Ihe  sheep,  Delin ;  the  rat, 
Pele ;  the  slug,  Tardif  ;  the  hens,  Blanche,  Noire,  Roussotte,  etc. 

Analysis  of  "  Renart.  "  —  All  these  cliaracters  reappear  in  tlie  many  episodes  of 
tlie  romance,  wliicli  results  in  a  sort  of  unity  in  the  ensemble. 

The  story  begins  with  the  birth  of  Renart  and  Isengrin.  —  After  having  Ijeen  driven 
out  of  terrestrial  l^aradise,  Adam  and  t]ve  have  received  from  God  a  rod  which,  if 
struck  upon  the  sea,  will  bring  them  what  they  desire.  Adam  causes  useful  animals  to 
emerge  from  the  Avaves;  l^\c,  harmful  animals;  thus  Isengrin  and  Renart  owe  their 
life  to  her.     Renart  soon  becomes  the  chief  hero  of  the  poem. 

Renart  first  exercises  his  A\ils  on  animals  more  feeble  than  himself;  he  is  llouted  and 
taken    in    by    each    of    them.    Chantecler,    seized    and    carried    off   by     Renart,    advises 

his  ravisher  to  reply  to  the 
rovilement  of  the  peasants  ; 
Renart  opens  bis  mouLh 
and  the  cock  escapes.  Tlie 
titmouse,  under  pretext  of 
giving  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
Renart,  throws  moss  and 
leaves  in  his  mouth.  Tie- 
celin,  the  crow,  lets  fall  the 
cheese  whicii  lie  held  bet- 
ween his  feet,  but  he  him- 
self escapes  from  another 
ruse  of  tlie  fox  (1)-  Tibert, 
the  cat,,  causes  Renart  to 
fall  into  the  trap  which  the 
latter  had  set  for  him. 

The  idea  of  the  romance 

is  evidently  ihe  retaliation 

of  the    weak    against    the 

for,  while  Renart  is    vanquished  by  the  cock,  the  titmouse,   the   crow  and  the 


KE.XAUT    IMl'l.(JIU.\<;     I'VHDON     I  UOM     \(il!!,i: 

i<   IIow  the  two  armies  fight,  .iml   how    Kcii.u't   l;ills  down 

before  the  King  and  ;i-~ks  for  ii.irdoii   ». 

Froin  a  miniature  of  the  eitd  nf  the  \\\\  rcntii^ry,  in  a 

manuscript  of  the  lUnn.wi.^  Renart. 


stroi 


cat,   he  himself  triumphs  over  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lion,  olr. 

The  main  episodes  of  the  struggle  between  Renart  and  Isengrin  are  as  follows  : 
Renart,  to  revenge  himself  upon  Isengrin,  who  has  devoured  a  large  piece  of  bacon  of 
wich  the  fox  expected  a  share,  leads  him  to  a  cellar  where  he  makes  him  drunk  ;  Isengrin 
begins  to  speak  and  sing  so  loudly  that  he  is  surprised  and  beaten, — Renart,  seeing  a 
cart  loaded  with  lish,  especially  eels,  lies  down  beside  the  road  and  pretends  to  be 
dead  ;  the  driver  of  the  cart  picks  him  up  in  order  to  sell  bis  skin,  and  lays  him  on  bis 
baskets.  Renart  quietly  winds  several  eels  around  his  neck,  jumps  to  the  ground  and 
runs  away  (2).  While  he  is  ha\  ing  his  eels  roasted  in  Ids  castle  o{ Maape rials  {pertuis  means 
trou  ;  cl.  perlalsane),  Isengrin  i)asses  by;  the  odour  of  the  cooking  intoxicates  him,  and 
lie  asks  Renart  how  be  came  to  procure  such  an  excellent  dish.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
Renart  takes  the  wolf  to  a  frozen  pond,  and  tells  him  to  let  his  tail  hang  in  the  water, 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice.  Renart  has  fastened  a  pail  to  Iscngrin's  lail,  in  which  the 
fish  will  be  caught,  and  when  he  feels  that  it  has  become  heavy,  the  woii  will  only  have 
to  draw  it  up.  Isengrin  is  soon  unable  to  move,  being  imprisoned  in  the  ice.  Hunters 
and  their  dogs  arrive  ;  one  of  the  men  shoots  at  the  wolf  J)ut  aims  badly  ;  Isengrin's  tail 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  20. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  41. 
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is  cut  off  even  willi  the  ice,  and  lie  escapes. — Renart  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  get  out;  Isengrin  arrives,  and  Renart  persuades  him  to  get  into 
tlie  otJier  bucket  in  order  to  come  and  join  Jiim  in  paradise  ;  the  weight  of  Isengrin 
raises  Renart's  bucket,  and  the  wolf  remains  in  Ids  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  from 
which  he  is  only  drawn  out  lo  be  half  stunned  with  blows. 

In  Renart  Teinturisr,  Renart  lias  fallen  into  a  tub  full  of  yellow  liquid  prepared  for 
dyeing.  During  liis  long  absence,  his  wife,  Ilermeline,  wishes  to  marry  her  cousin 
(irimbert,  the  badger.  Renard,  disguised  as  a  jnggler,  is  present  at  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding,  suddenly  reveals  himself,  and  severely  chastises  his  forgetful  wife.  Isen- 
grin and  his  wile  llersent  play  their  part  in  this  amusing  episode,  but  the  buffoonery 
is  extravagant,  and  the  animals  do  not  seem  to  be  so  accurately  portrayed  as  in  the  first 
secLlons. 

Le  Jugement  de  Renart  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  parts.  In  all  the 
more,  ancient  versions 
the  lion  i^oble,  being 
ill,  had  summoned  Re- 
nart to  appear  before; 
him  to  answer  the  accu- 
sations of  the  wolf,  tlie 
cat  and  the  stag.  Re- 
nart at  last  comes.  He 
justifies  himself  by 
saying  that  he  was  tra- 
velling in  search  of  a 
remedy-  for  the  lion  : 
the  latter  must  wrap 
his  shoulders  in  the  skin 
of  the  wolf,  after  the 
latter  has  been  skinned 
alive,  his  feet  in  the  skin 
of  the  cat,  and  that  he 
should  make  himself  a 
belt  of  the  stag's  skin 
(cf.  La  Fontaine  :  Le 
Lion,  le  Loup  el  le  Re- 
nard). In  Le  Jugement  de  Renarl,  the  lion  is  not  ill.  He  is  holding  court  and  receiving 
his  friends.  A  cortege  arrives  consisting  of  Chantecler  and  his  hens,  Pinle,  Blanche, 
Noire  and  Roussotte,  who  bring  the  body  of  another  hen,  Coupee,  just  killed  by  Re- 
nart. The  complaints  of  the  lady  Pinte  and  of  Chantecler,  the  anger  of  Noble,  the 
burial  of  the  lady  Coupee,  are  admirable  parodies  of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of 
the  chansons  de  geste  :  it  is  here  that  the  esprit  gaulois  is  manifested  in  its  most  piq- 
uant manner  (1).  Bruno  is  sent  to  look  for  Renart,  and  then  Tibert.  Both  fall  into  the 
traps  set  for  them  by  the  fox,  and  return  all  bleeding  to  report  to  the  king  the  failure 
of  their  mission.  At  last  Renart,  full  of  audacity,  presents  himself.  He  humbly  acknow- 
ledges his  misdeeds,  and  asks  leave,  to  expiate  them,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  lo  the 
Holy  Land  (2). 

The  first  group  or  first  cycle  of  Renart  ends  with  Le  Couronnement  de  Renart. 
Here,  Renart  has  entered  a  convent  of  Jacobins.  Dressed  as  a  monk,  he  goes  to  Noble  to 
predict  his  early  death,  and  make  him  realise  the  necessity  of  appointing  his  successor. 


THE    RECONCILIATION    OF    NOBLE    AND    RENART 

Renart  and  King  Noble  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xni  century,  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  Roman  de  Renart. 


(1)  Morceaucc  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  44. 

(2)  Cf.  Tlie  Reineke  Fuchs,  and  the  adaptation  of  Goethe. 
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Noble,  ill  his  confession,  avows  tliat  Renart  only  is  capable  of  wearing  the  crown.  Re- 
rjart  is  eventually  crowned  :  he  persecutes  the  weak,  and  flatters  the  powerful;  he  travels 
in  Palestine,  Spain,  Italy  (at  Rome  he  is  received  by  the  Pope),  in  Germany,  etc.  This 
section  is  a  satire  against  the  mendicant  orders. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  continuations  of  Renart  are  more  and  more  animated  by 
a  methodical  and  virulent  spirit  of  ridicule.  This  spirit  operates  freely  in  Renart  le  Nou- 
veau,  in  which  the  animals  too  often  lose  the  comparatively  natural  character  which  they 
retained  in  the  earlier  sections  :  here  are  only  jjattles,  assaults,  surprises,  obscure  alleg- 
ories.—  This  is  still  more  true  of  Renart  le  Contrefait,  an  immense  incoherent  poem, 
which  owes  its  success  to  the  malicious  allusions  and  the  pedantry  with  which  it  is  filled. 
But  here  Renart  personifies  all  the  better  the  spirit  of  cleverness,  of  knavery,  of  resist- 
ance to  authority,  of  lawlessness  in  every  sense  of  the  word  :  he  is  the  forerunner  of 
Pathelin,  Panurge,  and  Figaro. 

II.  —  THE  FABLIAUX. 

Definition.  —  Fabliau  is  the  Picard  lorm  of  the  French  w ord  fableau  (cf.  biau 
and  beau).  It  is  not  by  chance  tliat  Uiis  dialectal  form  has  always  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  French  form:  "  It  is  because,  ''  says  M.  J.  Bedier,  "  Picardy  is  the 
province  which  seems  to  have  developed  this  genre  the  most  fully,  and  in  one 
sense  it  is  right  that  the  form  of  the  word  should  preserve  for  us  (his  literary 
fact  "  (1). 

The  fabliau  is  essentially  a  tale  inverse,  designed  to  excite  laughter  ;  but  this 
definition  must  not  be  too  restricted,  for  there  are,  among  the /a6/iaux,  some 
which  are  amusing  to  the  point  of  obscenity,  while  there  are  olhers  which,  by 
their  sentimentalily  or  the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  should  be  classed  with 
chivalric  or  edifying  literature.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  fabliaux  have 
come  down  to  us,  collected  in  the  lliirleenth  and  fourteenlh  centuries. 

The  Spirit  of  tlje  Fabliaux.  —  The  spirit  wliicb  animates  Ihc  fabliaux'is  nol, 
properly  spcNiking,  satirical  ;  it  is,  rather,  merry  raillery,  occasionally  excessive 
and  too  Gallic,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  somelimes  lovable  and  highly 
moral.  Often,  also,  Iha  fabliau  is  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious  plot  without 
pretention  other  than  to  pique  and  satisfy  curiosity. 

But  the  real  interest  of  Ihn  fabliaux  lies  less  in  their  morality,  positive  or  negat- 
ive, and  in  the  cleverness  of  their  plots,  than  in  their  direct  and  archly  express- 
ed observation  of  the  manners  of  the  time  (!2).  We  meet  in  them  the  principal 
types  of  aristocratic,  clerical,  middle  class -and  popular  society,  with  Iheir  appro- 
priate costumes,  speech  and  actions.  "The  brutal  or  courtly  knight,  the  country 
priest,  the  monk,  the  magistrate,  the  merchant,  the  small  proprietor,  the  valet, 

(1)  J     Bkuier,  Lcs  Fabliaux,  Paris,  2'  ed.,  1895,  p   26. 

(2)  Taking  into  consi'leration,  as  said  above,  certain  manners  of  oriental  origin,  or  which  charact- 
erised thirteenth  century  abuses,  no  longer  in  existence,  and  which  had  been  unskilfully  amal- 
gamated to  manners  of  more  recent  origin. 
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even  (he  beggar— each  plays  his  part  according  to  nature.  Noble  or  middle- 
class  women  are  numerous,  and  not  attractive ;  they  are  described  as  equally 
ill  — nalured  and  light.  We  recognize  in  this  last  point  of  view  one  of  tlie  most 
nnforlunate  characleristics  o(  (jauloiseries. 

By  their  clever  construction  and  their  lifelike  realism,  Ihe  fabliaux  may  be 
compared  wilh  [he  farces  of  Ihe  comic  drama.  As  they  developed  especially 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  Ihe  fon-P!^  ''specially  in  the 
niteenlh,  an  elTort  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  sort  of 
relationship  between  the  two 
geme.s,  which  would  make 
the  farce  merely  a  dramatis- 
ed/a6/mM.  VVc  do  not  find, 
however,  in  the  comic  drama 
of  Ihe  lifteenlh  century  any 
subject  which  has  been  treat- 
ed by  [\w  fabliaux  that  have 
been  preserved.  But  Ihe 
theory  remains  true  in  so  far 
as  dramatic  literature  did 
succeed  narrative,  b'or  a  loi'ig 
lime  people  were  salistled 
with  hearing  the  juggler  re- 
cite a  short  story  ;  this  jug- 
gler was  a  sort  of  actor,  and 
imitated  the  gestures  and  the 
voice   of  the  characters ;    in 

short,  he  acted  several  roles  himself.  Then  audiences  became  more  exacting 
and  lazy  ;  they  required  to  see  the  scenery,  and  that  the  roles  should  be  separ- 
aled  and  characlcrised  by  costume  and  make-up. 

Origin  of  the  Fabliaux.  —  It  has  been  stated  lliat  French  fabliaux  were  of 
oriental  origin.  In  India,  the  religion  of  Buddha  made  use  of  tales  and  para- 
bles. These  tales  were  spread  throughout  Europe  from  Byzantium,  and  after- 
wards by  the  movement  of  the  Crusades ;  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
sermons.  But  a  large  number  of  the  fabliaux  had  their  soiu'ce  simply  in  the 
great  oral  tradition  known  as  folk-lore  (i).  The  authors  of  the  fabliaux  fre- 
quently declare  that  Ihey  heard  their  story  told  in  such  and  such  a  country  or 
village.     The  same  tales  are  found,  with  local   varialions,   in  all   regions.     They 
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THE   TALE   OF   THE    FOOL 


From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  century, 
in  a  manuscript  of  Fabliaux. 


(1)  Folk-lore  signifies  the  literature  of  the  people.  The  first  famous  work  of  this  kind  is  the 
collection  of  Tales  made  bv  the  brother.s  Grimm  (Gottingen,  1812).  Cf.  Hist,  de  la  lilt,  al/emande, 
by  M.  BossERT.  Ilachette,  1904,  p.  832. 
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form  ail  ancient  treasnre  common  lo  hnmanity,  where  all  authors  have  found 
material,  and  which  has  hecome  in  recent  yoars  I  he  object  of  intense 
researcli.  However,  tlianks  especially  to  the  labor  ;m(l  lessons  of  M.  J.  Bedier, 
we  are  begiiming  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  superstition  oi'  folk-lore,  and  to  perceive  j 
tliat  many  of  the  fabliaux  were  simply  tlie  works  of  learned  clercs  or  of  Irouveres,  ^ 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  their  oiigin  eilher  in  tlie  Orient  or  in  popular 
traditions  (I). 

The  Principal  Fabliaux.  —  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  various  kinds  of 
fabliaux.  We  sliall  analyse  a  few  of  them,  from  those  founded  on  a  play  of 
words,  a  naive  mistake,  to  the  most  serious. 

Le  Cure  qui  mangea  des  mures.  —  A  cure  is  reluming  from  a  tournament,  on 
liorseljack.  I'assing  by  a  J)iisli  full  of  blacivljerries,  ht  stops,  but  as  lie  cannot  reacli  tlie 
berries,  he  stands  up,  balancing  himself  on  his^saddle.  "  1  shall  be  in  a  nice  mess  ',  said 
he,  "  if  some  practical  joker  cried  :  hue  !  "  liut  he  pronounces  aloud  the  word  hue  I  The 
horse  runs  away,  and  the  cure  falls  into  the  bush. 

La  Vieiile  qui  graissa  la  patte  au  chevalier.  —  A  poor  old  woman,  whose  cow 
has  been  taken  by  the  scpiiri.',  is  told  that  she  can  get  it  back  aga'n'if  she  will  grease  the 
palm  {(jraisser  la  patle)  of  the  steward,  ^iic  goes  to  the  castle  with  a  piece  of  bacon, 
and  perceiving  the  Squire,  who  is  walking  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  she  approaches 
him  silently  and  greases  his  palm...  * 

Estula.  —  In  this  fabliau,  the  ambiguity  is  caused  by  the  name  of  a  dog,  Estula. 
Hearing  a  noise  in  his  garden  during  the  night,  a  bourgeois  sends  his  son  to  call  the 
dog.  The  child  calls,  "  Hstula  !  "  One  of  the  two  thieves,  thinking  it  is  his  accomplice 
calling  him,  answers,  •'  \es,  1  am  here  !  "  The  child,  convinced  that  the  dog  has  spoken, 
runs  lor  the  cure  to  exorcise  it.  When  the  cure  arrives,  the  other  thief,  thinking  he 
sees  the  first  thief  bringing  a  sheep,  says,  *'  I  have  a  good  knife,  I  will  kill  it  at  once,  lest 
it  make  a  noise.  "  The  horrified  cure  runs  away,  leaving  his  surplice  caught  in  a 
bush  (2). 

Les  Perdrix.  —  A  peasant  named  Gombaud  has  caught  two  partridges  ;  he  gives  them 
to  his  wile  to  cook,  while  he  goes  to  invite  the  cure  to  come  and  eat  with  them.  In  her 
husband's  absence,  the  wife  who  is  very  greedy,  tastes  the  partridges  and  finishes  by 
eating  them  all  up.  The  peasant  returns,  and  tiis  wife  advises  him  to  sharpen  his  knife. 
Meanwhile,  the  cure  arrives,  and  the  woman  says  to  him,  "  Partridges  there  are  none; 
Gombaud  wants  to  cut  ofT  your  ears;  see  him  sharpening  his  knife;  Run  !  "  And  to  her 
husband  she  cries  :  "  Quick!  the  priest  is  carrying  off  tlie  partridges!  "  Gombaud,  with 
his  knife  in  his  hand,  rushes  after  the  priest,  who  has  time  to  reach  his  presbytery  and 
lock  himself  in. 

Le  Vilain  Mire  {Le  Paysan  MMecin).  —  A  peasant  beats  his  wife  every  day,  \\  Idle  she 
waits  for  a  chance  to  revenge  herself.  Two  messengers  pass  by  :  the  king's  daughter 
has  a  fish-bone  in  her  throat,  and  a  mire  (medecin)    is   needed  at  once.     Thewifeof  the 

(1)  On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fabUaux,  cf.  G.  Paris,  La  Poesie  au  moiien  ope,  2nd 
series,  Hachelte,  1903,  p.  75  ;  2n(l  J.  Bedier,  Les  Fabliaux. 

(2)  Read  Ktitula  in  the  Chrestomalhie  of  (>    Paris,  p.  153. 
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peasant  tells  the  kiiifi's  mpssenoers  that  her  husband  is  an  excellent  doctor,  hut  tiiat  he 
will  not  acknoulcdiie  it  unUjss  he  is  soundly  beaten.  Thoroughly  whipped,  and  doctor 
in  spite  of  liiinself,  the  peasant  follows  the  messengers  to  court.  In  the  princess's  pre- 
sence he  makes  such  grotesque  contortions  that  she  laughs  excessively,  which  delivers 
her  from  the  fish-hone. — Thenceforth,  the  reputation  of  tlie  pretended  doctor  becomes 
so  great  that  sick  people  come  to  him  from  every  direction.  To  get  rid  of  them  he 
conceives  the  following  strategy  ;  he  places  all  his  patients  in  front  of  him,  and  tells 
them  that  he  will  cure  them  all  in  succession,  with  the  aslies  of  the  one  Avho  is  the  most 
ill,  but  as  none  desires  to  be  burned,  they  all  declare  themselves  to  be  quite  well. 
Finally,  the  peasant  returns  to  his  wife,  laden  with  gifts,  and  promises  the  king  to  be 
always  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend him  without  first  the 
necessity  of  a  beating.  Mo- 
liere's  comedy,  Le  Medecin 
malijre  lui,  was  inspired  by 
this  fabliau  (1). 
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THE    SIMII.E   OF    THE    MEADOW 


From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  centui'y, 
a  manuscript  of  Fabliaux. 


Le  Tombeur  Notre. 
Dame  {Le  Jongleur  de  Notre- 
Danie).  —  A  juggler,  having 
retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Clairvaux,  finding  himself 
very  ignorant,  is  unhappy 
because  he  cannot  take  part 
in  the  services  and  ceremon-. 
ies.  Nevertheless,  he 
wishes  in  his  own  way  to  pay 
honour  to  the  Virgin ;  so, 
standing  before  her  statue, 
he  performs  all  the  tricks  of 
his  profession  until  he  falls 
down  with  fatigue.  The 
other  monks  surprise  him  in 
the    performance    of    these 

strange  devotions.  Soon  afterwards  he  dies,  and  the  Virgin  herself  appears,  with  angels, 
to  carry    off  to   Paradise  the  soul  of  this  naive  juggler  (2). 

La  Housse  Partie  {La  Couverlure  partag^e).  —  A  rich  bourgeois  sacrifices  all  his 
fortune  in  order  to  acliieve  an  advantageous  marriage  for  his  son.  The  latter  receives 
his  father  into  his  own  house  for  twelve  years  ;  but  one  day,  on  the  instigation  of  his 
wife,  he  drives  him  forth.  "  Give  me  at  least",  said  the  old  man,  "  a  coverlet  to  keep  me 
warm.  '"  The  son  sends  his  little  boy  to  fetch  a  horse-blanket  from  the  stable;  but  the 
boy  cuts  the  blanket  in  two  and  gives  only  half  to  his  grandfather.  Then  follow  the 
lamentations  of  the  old  man,  and  the  father's  reproaches  to  the  child,  who  replies:  "The 
other  half  I  am  keeping  for  you  ;  when  you  have  given  me  all  your  property  and  you 
are  old,  I  shall  drive  you  out  in  my  turn,  and  I  shall  give  you  what  you  have  just  given 
him,  "     The  father  understands  the  lesson,  and  the  old  man  stays  in  his  home  (3). 

Le  Chevalier  au  barizel  {harillet).  —  An  impious    knight  goes  on  (lood  Friday  to 


(1)  Chrestomathie  ofM.  L.  Cledat,  p.  2?7. 

(2)  Chrestomathie  ofM.  L  Gl^dat,  p   231. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  49. 
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Avorry  a  hermit  in  his  retreat.  He  makes  a  mock  confession  to  him.  "  I  liave  only  one 
penance  to  impose  upon  yon  ",  says  the  liermit,  "  go  and  till  tliis  little  barrel  wilh  water 
from  the  brook.  "  The  knii^ht  goes  and  dips  his  little  barrel  into  the  brook,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  enters.  Furious,  he  declares  he  AviU  not  rest  until  the  barrel  is  filled. 
He  goes  off,  and  wanders  from  one  country  to  another,  trying  always  in  vain  to  fill  the 
little  barrel  and  never  succeeding.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  returns  day  by  day  nearer 
to  the  hermit.  He  is  worn  out  and  hardly  to  be  recognized,  but  just  as  hard  and  im- 
penitent as  he  was  at  his  departure.  Seeing  him  so  wretched,  the  hermit  is  filled  with 
pity  ;  he  begins  to  weep  and  implore  God  to  be  merciful  to  so  great  a  sinner  as  this.  The 
hermit's  emotion  works  upon  the  knight.  A  tear  falls  from  his  eyes  into  the  biuighole 
of  the  empty  barrel  which  he  carries  suspended  to  his  neck.  The  repentant  knight  then 
makes  an  honest  confession,  and  dies  holily  in  the  arms  of  the  hermit  (1). 

These  few  examples  suffice  to  sliow  llie  variety  and  ingenioiisiiess  of  the 
fabliaux,  in  tlir'se  analyses  we  have  loHowed  an  asceiuliiij^^  order  :  beginning 
^vi(ll  llie  most  simple  and  naive  lilMe  sloiies,  we  have  ended  wilh  serious  and 
edilying  tales.  VVe  should  note,  also,  anions  Ihc  i'iwnou^  fabliaux  :  Les  Trois 
Aveucjles  de  Comini'ijiie  (ij,  Merlin   Mcrlol  (3),  and  LWiiye  el  I'Ennile  (A). 


HI.  —  RUTEBEUF  (died  1280). 

While  a  few  of  [\\r  aulliors  of  ihc  fabliaux  urc  known  to  us,  il  would  be  use 
less  lo  mention  llie  names  of  those  authors  whose  survival  is  due  to  a  single 
agreeable  I  ale. 

But  among  satirical  poets  who  were  IiiiIn  personal,  and  prolific,  in  the  thirt- 
eenth century,  special  place  must  be  allotted  to  Rutebeuf,  who  is  the  finished 
type  of  the  poor  and  needy  tiouvete,  and  the  ancestor  of  Villon. 

But  little  is  told  of  his  life  :  two  dates  only  are  known,  that  of  his  second 
marriage  in  1261,  and  of  his  death  in  4280.  He  has  written  a  few  fabliaux;  a 
dramatic  monologue,  Le  Oil  de  I'Herberie  ;  a  miracle-play,  T/i«o/j/u/<?,  and  im- 
merous  satirical  pieces  against  women,  llie  University,  the  mendicants,  etc.  As 
a  satirical  poet,  he  has  vivacily  and  (  aiislic  j)ower.  But  his  chief  value  lies  in 
his  lyrical  poetry;  a  hundred  years  before  Villon,  he  sang  with  poignant 
sincerity  his  moral  and  physical  misery  (5),  his  devouring  passion  for  play,  his 
uiThappy  situation  as  a  man  of  lellers  in  the  pay  of  great  lords,  and  finally  his 
remorse  and  penitence. 

(1)  Read  Le  Chevalier  au  barillet  in  G.  Paris,  Recits,  etc..  p    126. 

(2)  Gasto.n  Paris,  Recits,  etc.,  p.  93. 

(3)  Id.,  Recits  etc.,  p.  117. 

{^)lD.,La  Poesie  au  moyen  a^e,  2nd  series,  Hachette,  p.  151.  L'Ange  et  VErmite  has  been 
imitated  by  Voltaire  in  chapter  xx  oi  Zadig  ;'b\ii  the  mediaeval  tale  is  far  superior 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p  55;  1st  cycle,  p.  27.  —  Gf.  Chrestomathie  of  M.  L  Gledat, 
p.  350.  —  On  Rutebeuf  as  dramatic  poet,  see  the  chapter  on  Mysteres  and  on  La  Comedie  au  moyen 
age. 
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"    SIC    TUA>SIT    (iLOlUA    MU.'SUI 

From  a  miniature  of  Llio  xv  century. 


A    TROUBADOLK 

Bonifaci  Calbo. 


A    THOU V EKE 

The  comte  dc  Bar. 
Froin  three  miniatures  of  the  xiii  centunj 

CHAPTER  VI. 
LYRIC    POETRY. 


A    TUOUBADOLH 

Pcrdit-on. 


SUMMARY 


MEDIEVAL  LYRIC  POETRY  derived  from  the  chanson;  this  is  the  literary 
epoch  of  a  genre  essentially  popular.  It  subdivides  into  two  periods:  first,  up 
to  the  fourteenth  century ;  second,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  which 
lyricism  becomes  more  personal  in  character.  The  poetry  of  the  south  (trouba- 
dours) inlluences  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  poetry  of  the  north  (^trouveres). 

I  TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES.  —  The  genres  of  popular  origin 
are:  the  chanson d'histoire,  the  aube,  the  rondeau,  the  pastourelle,  etc.  From 
the  south  comes  the  jeu  parti,  the  sirvente,  the  ballade,  etc.,  and  lamour  cour- 
tois.  —  Among  the  troubadours  :  JOFROY  RUDEL,  BERNARD  DE  VEN- 
TADOUR,  BERTRAND  DE  BORN,  etc.  ;  among  the  trouveres  ;  CONON 
DE  BETHUNE,  THIBAUT  DE  CHAMPAGNE,  COLIN  MUSET. 

2.  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES  —  EUSTACHE  DES 
CHAMPS,  lyric  and  historical  poet  ;  CHRISTINE  DE  PISAN  ;  ALAIN 
CHARTIER,  surnamed  the  father  of  French  eloquence;  CHARLES  DOR- 
LEANS,  graceful  and  melancholy. 

3.  FRANQOIS  VILLON,  student,  leads  a  vagabond  and  crimmaJ  life.  He  writes 
the.  Petit  Testament  (1456)  and  the  Grand  Testament  (1461),  in  which  he 
mingles  with  traditional  jests  the  sincere  and  deepfelt  expression  of  his  remorse, 
and  deals  with  the  great  lyric  themes  of  love,  death,  etc.  He  is  the  first  of  great 
French  poets,  and  has  never  been  forgotten. 
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DliCOUATED    LET  I  EH 

of  the  beginning  of  the 
xv  century. 


etc. 


EFINITION    AND    CLASSIFICATION.    —    The 

lyricism  ol"  the  Middle  Ages  has,  wilh  few  excepL- 
ions,  nothing  ol"  the  religious  and  patriotic  grand- 
eur of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  nor  of  the 
moral  profundity  of  romantic  lyricism.  It  is 
nearer  akin  to  that  of  the  Latins.  Everything, 
themes,  sentiments,  rhythms,  may  be  traced  to 
the  chanson;  and  music  is  inseparable  from  it. 

There   existed   from  a  very  early  time  canti- 
lenes  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  on  religious 
or  profane   subjects,   dance-songs,    rondes,  pat- 
riotic or  satirical  stanzas,  narrative  coniplainles, 
Ihieny,  all  I  hose  compositions  which  now  belong  to  the  popular  domain, 
and  that  of  childhood,  had  in  (he  Middle  Ages  their  literary  period. 

But  it  must  no  longer  be  held,  since  the  conclusions  reached  by  M.  J.  Bedier, 
that  mediieval  lyrical  poetry  was  of  popular  origin.  It  seems  to  be  established, 
on  the  contrary,  that  each  genre  was  crealed  and  developed  in  the  beginning 
by  genuine  artists^  and  that  the  naivete  found  in  their  work  was  merely  a  pro- 
duct of  refined  literary  art. 

In  the  extensive  development  of  lyricism  between  tlie  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  following  points  must  be  observed: 

1.  The  lyric  poels  of  Ihe  north,  the  trouveres,  are  distinguishable  from  the 
lyric  poets  of  the  south,  (he  troubadours  ;  the  latter  developed  their  art  to  a  high 
degree  of  relinement,  both  in  subject  and  form,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
they  exercised  a  considerable  inlluence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  north. 

2.  The  trouveres,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cent- 
uries. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  lyric  poet  was  no  longer 
generally  a  great  lord  or  a  juggler ;  he  became  a  man  of  letters,  a  poet  in  the 
more  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

The  subject  should  therefore  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  in  the  First  Part  we 
shall  study  niediaival  lyricism  properly  so  called — the  trouveres  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  And  although  Provenq"al  poetry  is  not  in  the  domain 
of  our  history,  and  in  general  does  not  enter  into  our  plan,  we  shall  speak  of  it 
in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  the  transformations  of 
genres  and  of  sentiments.  In  the  Second  Part,  we  shall  group  the  lyric  poels  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries:  Eustache  Deschamps,  Alain  Chart ier, 
Charles  d'Orleans  and  Villon. 


I.  —THE  TROUVERES  AND  THE  TROUBADOURS 
(TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES). 


Genres  of  French  Origin.  —  We  should  first  note  several  genres  which  seem 
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to  have  developed  in  Ihe  strictly  Frenc/i  region  without  any  soutlierii  influence, 
or  w^hich,  at  least,  had  reached  definitive  form  before  such  inllueuce  could 
alter  them. 

Ttie  chanson  (Thistoire  is  narrative  in  ctiaracter,  and  may  be  compared  to  our  modern 
ballads;  it  sets  forthi,  weaves  and  unravels  a  little  drama  in  several  stanzas,  of  wtiicli  each 
ends  witli  tlie  same  refrain.  We  possess  a  certain  number  of  these  wliich  date  from  the 
twelflli  century,  and  whose  form  is  definitive  And  original  (1). 

These  chansons  (Vhisloire  were  also  called  chansons  de  toile,  because  the  women  sang 
them  while  spinning  or  weaving,  —  As  types  of  this  genre  may  Ije  mentioned  Oriour  (2) 
and  Belle  Doelle  (3). 

The  motel  is  a  song  for  several  voifces,  and  is  of  Latin  and  religious  origin. 

The  Rolraenge  is  a  song  witti  a  refrain,  not  narrative  ;  it  expresses  some  more  or  less 
personal  sentiment.  For  example  :  the  rotrjenge  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  a  prison&r  in 
Germany  (4).  (This  Avord  comes  perhaps  from  rote,  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
jugglers  accompanied  themselves.) 

The  serventois  (which  must  not  be  confused  witli  the  satirical  sirvente  of  the  l^rovcn(;aux) 
seems  to   have  been  in  the  beginning  a  jocose  song. 

L'aube  (or  song  at  daybreak,  alba),  is  usually  written  on  tlie  theme  of  lovers'  parting 
to  the  song  of  tlie  lark  (Cf.  Shakespeare,  i?omeo  and  Juliet). 

The  rondeau  is  a  dance-song,  not  divided  into  stanzas,  but  in  wliich  the  lirst  part  is 
twice  repeated,  as  in  the  triolet. 

The  balelte  is  tlie  same,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Provencal  ballade. 

The  lai  (which  should  not  be  confused  wilh  the  narrative  7at,  cf.  p.  58)  is  a  song  with 
dissimilar  stanzas,  upon  some  subject  connected  with  love.  —  'fhe  ut/e/i  (become  virelal) 
is  analogous  to  the  rondeau. 

The  paslourelle  was  one  of  the  most  popular  mediicxal  genres.  The  usual  theme  of 
the  pastourelle  is  developed  in  the  celebrated  piece  of  Adam  de  la  tialle,  Robin  et  Ma- 
rion {')). 

The  chanson  de  croisade  appears  under  three  forms:  sometimes  it  is  a  war-song  with  a 
refrain,  a  lyrical  exhortation  to  tight  the  inlidels;  sometimes  a  love-song,  the  lament  of 
a  wife  or  of  a  betrothed  maiden  whose  knight  is  on  a  crusade;  sometimes  it  is  a  knight 
who  sorrows  for  the  lady  left  at  home(O). 

Genres  of  Proven9al  Origin.  —  Lyric  poetry,  characterised  by  more  learning 
and  relinement,  was  developed,  from  the    end   of  the  eleventh  cenlury,  in   the 

(1)  "  In  tliese  we  no  longer  find,  "  says  G.  Paris,*'  the  prolixity  and  banality  of  expression 
which  too  often  tire  us  (in  the  chanson  de  geste).  The  characters,  usually  numbering  two  or  three 
at  most,  are  rapidly  sketched  in  some  characteristic  attitude,  and  exchange  but  few  words,  which 
are  however  full  of  the  fuehng  whi.;h  animates  them.  The  scone  of  the  poem  is  indicated  in  a 
word  or  two,  and  along  with  this  extreme  conciseness,  a  few  details  are,  on  the  contrary,  presented 
more  fully,  and  give  to  the  figures  and  to  the  framework  a  striking  relief.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  iurpass  the  grace  and  energy  of  several  of  these  little  compositions,  to  which  their  refrain, 
vaguely  fitted  to  the  theme,  and  often  somewhat  strange,  like  popular  refrains,  add«i  still  more 
poetic  charm.    '  G.  Paris,  Litt.  franr.  au  moijen  age,  §  118. 

(2)  Chrestomathie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  278. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  57. 

(4)  Chrestomathie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  283. 

(5)  Chrestomathie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  291,  and  of  M.  Gledat,  p.  330;  Gf.  Aubektin,  p  92.  —  Cf. 
Chapter  on  La  Comedie  au  moyen  age. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  24.  —  Chrestomathie  of  M.  L.  Sudrk,  p.  137. 
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A.  .mi\nesin(;ek  :  Jiii.uoi/i   von  swanegreoi 

From,  a  German  miniature  of  the  xiii  century. 

The  Minnesingers,  in   the  German  language,  wore  Ihe  Poets  of  Love. 
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south  of  France.  This  poetry  was  not  written  in  the  dialed  known  now  as  pro- 
vengal,  but  in  another  dialect  of  the  langae  dfoc,  the  limousin,  which  was  adopted 
as  their  literary  medium  by  all  the  southern  poets.  The  centre  of  this  cult  was 
Toulouse,  whose  counts  were  patrons  of  the  gai  saber  and  were  often  poets 
themselves.  The  war  of  the  Albigenses  broke  out  suddenly  and  ruined  this 
brilliant  civilisation. 

The  genres  peculiar  to  the  south  were  : 

Tlie  salut  dCanioar,  a  sort,  of  epistle  witliout  fixed  rules. 

Tlie  ten^on^  a  dispute  between  two  poets  upon  some  (jueslioii  of  gallantry  ;  one  variety 
of  this  genre  is  Ihc  jeu-parli  (1). 

The  sirvente,  satirical  or  war-song  ;  tlie  ballade,  with  three  couplets  followed  by  a 
retrain,  ending  with  an  envoi. 

Ttie  chanson  courtoise,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  liis  on  n  sentiments,  and  which  is 
composed  of  three  stanzas,  only  two  of  wliicli  liave  the  same  form. 

The  sotte  chanson,  whicli  is  a  parody  of  tlie  preceding. 

In  all  this  poetry  appears  the  amour  courtois,  a  conventional  sentiment  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  The  poet  sings 
his  own  love,  reserved  and  patient,  for  a  lady  who  accepts  the  homage,  but  with 
an  ever-ready  pride,  and  who  exacts  every  sacrifice  from  the  wooer.  This  kiiid 
of  love  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  virtues,  andean  only  be  addressed  to 
a  worthy  object.  This  is  the  theory  of  love  founded  upon  esteem,  which,  after 
having  influenced  Spanish  literature,  inspired  the  tragedies  of  Corneille.  The 
idea  gives  rise  throughout  all  these  little  poems  to  a  complicated,  line  spun, 
almost  mystic  psychology.  Despite  its  obscurities  and  exaggerations,  this  ana- 
lysis of  the  heart  is  ingenious  and  piquant. 

Provencal  Influence.  —  Now,  provengal  poetry  exercised,  from  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  very  profound  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the 
north.  The  two  daughters  of  Alienor  de  Guienne,  Marie  and  Aelis,  married 
respectively  Henri  I.,  Count  de  Champagne  and  Thibaut  de  Blois,  his  brother. 
Alienor  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Guillaume  IX.,  Count  de  Poitou  and  Duke 
d'Aquitiiine,  illustrious  patron  of  the  troubadours  and  himself  a  distinguished 
poet;  and  she  must  have  transmitted  to  tier  daughters  his  taste  for  the  gai  saber. 
We  know,  in  fact,  that  under  Marie  the  court  of  Champagne  became  a  center  of 
courtoisie  and  literature,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Chretien 
de  Troyes.  Aelis,  on  her  part,  encouraged  and  patronised  the  trouveres,  whom 
she  must  have  led  to  know  and  imitate  provengal  poetry.  Finally,  Alienor  had 
introduced  the  taste  for  provengal  things,  for  some  years,  even  into  the  court 

(1)  The  envois  of  these  jeux-partis,  wrongly  interpreted,  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  cours 
d'amour,  where,  it  was  supposed,  these  pieces  were  recited  before  a  sort  of  tribunal  composed 
of  ladies,  who  passed  judgment  upon  the  dispute  between  the  two  poets  (of.  Journal  des  savants, 
Oct.  et  Dec,  1888). 
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or  France.  Aller  her  divorco,  Uie  new  queen,  who  w«ts  the  sistei-  of  the  Count 
de  Champagne  arid  of  the  Count  de  Blois,  had  carried  on  this  influence.  During 
a  whole  century,  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  part 
of  the  poetry  of  the  north  was  inspired  by  Vaniour  coiirtois,  while  the  other 
part  i-eniained  faithful  to  ils  origin. 

Principal  Lyric  Poets.  —  The  Troubadours.  —  We  sliall  lirst  name  a  few  trou- 
l)i»(l<)nrs,  w  lio  w  ere,  lor  llie  most  part,   more  aiu  ieiit  tliaii  the  trouveres  : 

Guillaunie  iX.,  Count  de  l*oi  tiers  and  Dnivc  d'Aquitaine  ; 

Jofroy  Hudel,  Prince  de  IMaye,  utio,  falling  in  love  witti  tlie  (Countess  de  Tripoli  merely 
on  the  fame  of  tier  beauty  and  virtues,  went  on  a  crusade  in  1147,  and  readied  Tripoli 
seriously  ill,  where  he  died  under  the  eyes  of  the  comitess.  This  romantic  and  vera- 
cious story,  entirely  cliaracteristic  of  ('amour  courlois,  has  been  dramatised  by  iMimond 
l\ostand,  in  his  La  Princesse  loinlalne  (1)  ; 

Bernard  de  Ventadour  toolv.  the  name  of  his  patron,  the  Viscount  de  Venladour  in 
Limousin,  sang  tlie  Viscountess  de  Ventadour,  and  tlien  Alienor  de  (luienne  ;  he  attached 
tiimself  later  to  llic  person  of  Raymond  \^,  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  died  in  a  monastery. 
In  the  luelfth  century  lie  was  considered  tlie  first  of  the  troubadours. 

However,  Bertrand  de  Born  (IU5  1215),  Lord  of  Hautefort  in  Limousin,  A\as  belter 
linovvn  ;  lie  celebrated  war  and  love.  He  was  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  between  the 
sons  of  Henry  H.  Plantagenct,  and  took,  the  part  of  Henry  te  Jeune  (2)  against  Richard  ; 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  lie  became  reconciled  with  Richard,  whom  he  defended,  in  his 
turn,  against  l^hilippe-Auguste.  His  most  beautiful  poems  are  sirventes,  of  a  singularly 
violent  satirical  tone,  but  A\hich  breathe  also  lyrical  passion,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  (B). 

The  trouveres.  —  Among  the  trouveres  of  the  north,  ttie  following  should  be  men- 
tioned ; 

Conon  de  Bethane  (died  1220),  frequented  the  court  of  Champagne,  and  belonged  to  a 
group  of  pol'tes  courlois  avItlo  Avere  inspired  by  Marie,  daughter  of  Alienor.  He  engaged 
in  the  third  and  fourth  crusades,  and  Villehardouin,  in  his  Conqueie  de  Conslaaiinople, 
attributes  to  him  discourses  as  courageous  as  they  were  eloquent  (4)  ; 

Gui  II.,  Lord  of  Couci  (died  12U4),  fellow  soldier  of  Conon  in  the  fourth  crusade,  has 
less  power  and  more  grace  (5)  ; 

Blondel  de  Nesle  (end  of  the  XII  century)  is  he  whom  legend  has  made  the  faithful 
friend  of  Richard  Ca^ur-de-Lion  ; 

Gacc  Brule  (died  at  the  beginning  of  the  XIll  century),  a  knight  of  Champagne,  has 
elegance  and  pleasing  rhythms  (H); 

Jean  Bodel  (died  1207  ?)  of  Arras,  (known  especially  as  epic  poet  by  his  Chanson  des 
Saisnes,  and  as  dramatic  poet  by  his  Jeu  de  Saint-Nicolas),  wrote  a  Conge,  a  lyrical  piece 
in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  on  leaving  Arras  to  enter  a  leper-house  (7)  ; 

(1)  Performed  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  Paris,  April  5,  1895. 

(2)  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  Book  XXVIII,  refers  to  Bertrand  de  Born  "  who  gave  bad  advice  to 
the  young  king.  " 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  other  troubadours  of  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  Saintonge,  Auvergno,  Pro- 
vence, the  Roussiilon,  see  L.  Clkuat's  La  Poesie  lyrique  et  satirique  au  moyen  age  (Lecene  et 
Oudin,  1893),  pp.  100-146. 

(4)  Read  a  Chanson  de  Croisadc  by  Conon  de  Bethune  in  the  Chrestomalhie  of  M    Ci.iiDAT,  p  3:?5 

(5)  Chrestomalhie  of  M.  Gledat,  p.  337. 

(6)  Chrestomalhie  of  M.  Ci.kdat,  p.  341. 

(7)  Id.,  p.  339. 

/ 
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Thibaut  IV.  de  Champagne  (died  1253)  is  as  celebrated  for  his  exploits  as  for  his  verses. 
He  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  in  the  coalition  of  the  nobility 
against  Blanche  of  Castiile,  Avho  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  Blanche, 
with  one  glance,  had  won  his  submission,  and  Thibault  wrote  verses  to  lier  of  a  courlois 
delicacy  amounting  to  affectation.  He  also  w  role  Chansons  de  croisade,  tencons  and  pas- 
tourelles  (1)  ; 

Ralebeaf,  already  mentioned,  ranks  among  the  lyric  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century 
with  a  large  number  of  poems  of  a  personal  lone,  which  prove  him,  as  wc  have  said,  a 
direct  ancestor  of  Villon  (2)  ; 

Colin  Muset  (end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is  the  type  of  the  poor  trouvere,  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his  patrons  ;  on  account  of  his  condition,  as  well  as  by  the 
lovable  and  witty  grace  of  his  songs,  he  is  comparable  to  Marot  (H)  ; 

Finally  must  be  mentioned  Adam  de  la  Halle  (died  128.S),  A\hom  we  shall  consider  later 
as  dramatic  poet,  and  who  sang  his  fireside  and  wrole  a  Conge. 

The  vogue  of  courtoise  poetry  seems  to  have  ended  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  Rutebeuf  and  Colin  Muset  emphasize  tiie  cliange,  one  by  his 
animation  and  earnestaess,  the  other  by  his  facile  gracefulness  and  clarity,  both 
by  their  more  personal  and  candid  inspiration. 


II.  —  LYRICISM    IN  THE  FOURTEENTH    AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


We  have  said  that  the  Middle  Ages  proper  end  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  .  The  poets  whom  we  shall  now  consider  belong  to  that  intermediate 
period,  difficult  to  define,  which  lies  between  the  accesi;?ion  of  the  Valois  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  (13"28  to  1500,  about).  However,  we  shall 
connect  with  the  sixteenth  century  those  grands  rlietoriqueurs,  some  of  whom 
date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  who  were  the  immediate  prede- 
cessors of  Marot. 

Characteristics.  —  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  lyricism  of  the  four- 
teen! h  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  characterized,  in  subject,  by  a  more  personal, 
more  true  and  sincere  inspiration;  but  in  form,  on  Ihe  contrary,  by  the  tyranny 
of  fixed  forms  (the  ballade,  rondeau,  chant-royal,  etc.),  which  continued  to 
become  more  intricate  up  to  the  time  of  Marot.  Exception  should  be  made  of 
Villon,  for,  though  the  testament  is  a  conventional  genre,  it  left  more  freedom 
to  the  poet. 


(1)  Chrestomathie  of  M.  Gledat,  p.  343. 

(2)  Id.,  p.  350. 

(3)  With  regard  to  Colin  Muset,  cf.  J.  Bkdiku,  De  Nicolao  Museto  (1893).  a  Latin  thesis,  followed 
by  a  critical  edition  of  his  poems.  —  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  59;  Chrestomathie  ol 
M.  Gledat,  p.  348. 
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LYRICAL  POETS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  We  should 
moiilion  biicn.y  GniWuime  dc  Mtwkaul  (1300-i;-]77),  aullior  of  the  Voir  dit{Histoire 
vrnie),  a  love  romaiiee  ;  Jean  Froissarl,  too  raiiious  as  a  chronicler  to  have  pre- 
served his  fame  as  poet.  His  Epineile  amoareiise,  his  Debat  du  cheval  et  da 
levrier,  his  romance  in  verse,  Meliador,  his  Paradis  d^amour,  DU  du  Florin,  etc., 
are  sufficient  to  have  made  the  fame  of  any  other  poet.     His  charming  ballade, 


FRONTISPIECE  OF  Lci  Cite  des  Dames  hy  chiustine  de  i'isan 

From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century. 

In  her  study  on  the  left  Christine  de  Pisa  is  visited  by  Prudence,  Force  and  Temperance;  on  the 

right  she  places  the  first  stones  of  the  "  Cite  des  Dames  '". 


"  Sur  toutes  Jleiirs  faiiiie  la  marguerite'',  in^evled  in  his  Paradis  d'amour,  is  still 
often  quoted. 

Eustache  Deschamps  (134o-1405)  performed  important  services  at  court  : 
he  was  royal  messenger,  Jiuissier  d'armes  to  Charles  V,  equerry  to  the  Dau- 
phin, bailiir  of  Senlis.  Master  of  waters  and  forests  at  Viners-(>)lterets,  Uoyal 
Treasnrer.  He  travelled  widely,  as  far  as  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  He  knew 
aH  the  great  men  of  one  of  the  most  troubled  periods  of  French  history  : 
Charles  Y.,  Charles  VI.,  Du  Cmesclin,  the  Duke  Louis  d'Orleans  ;  he  saw  at  close 
range  the  English  war  and  tlie  Parisian  insurrection.     So,  in  his  immense  work 
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of  80.000  verses,  the  most  interesting-  pieces  are  liistorical  poems.  "  These  are  '', 
says  Petit  de  JuUeville,  "  real  historical  documents  ;  there  shouJd  he  a  separate 
collection  made  of  them,  in  which  they  would  be  classified  in  their  natural, 
that  is  chronological,  order.  In  this  we  should  see  Eustache  Deschamps,  official 
poet  of  Franc  and  the  reigning  dynasty,  celebrating  one  by  one  all  the  important 
events,  as  later  on  Malherbe  did  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  ...  He  is  the 
historiographer  in  verse  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom  for  nearly  forty  years  (1)  ". 
The  most  famous  of  these  historical  poems  is  the  ballad.  On  the  death  of 
Bertrand  du  Gaesclin  (2).  He  also  composed  a  large  number  of  moral  and  satir- 
ical poems,  in  which  he  attacked,  after  the  manner  of  Rutebeuf,  the  Church, 
the  State,  the  financiers  and  especially  the  women.  His  work  includes  some 
witty  ballades  (Le  Chat  et  la  Souris)  (3).  Finally,  he  left  a  sort  of  Art  Poelique, 
under  the  title  :  L'art  de  diclier  et  de  fere  chan(;ons,  balades,  virelais  et  rondeaux 
(1362).  Eustache  Deschamps'  art  lacks  ea-se  and  elegance,  but  it  is  concise,  and 
miudy  ;  he  thinks  and  reasons  ;  he  is  more  than  an  author,  he  is  a  man. 

LYRIC  POETS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY-  —  We  come  first,  in 
the  lirteenth  century,  to  Christine  de  Pisan  (1363-1131).  Daughter  of  Thomas 
de  Pisan,  who  was  astrologer  and  physician  to  Charles  V.,  she  was  born  at 
Bohjgna.  Widowed  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  without  fortune,  she  first 
wrote  verses  for  her  own  consolation,  then  to  please  the  court,  and  then  to  gain 
a  living.  So  she  produced  much  hasty  work,  written  in  tlic  taste  of  her  time, 
and  sometimes  merely  inspired  by  some  passing  event.  Her  principal  poetic 
work  Is  Le  Poeine  de  la  Pucelle  (Jeanne- d' Arc)  ;  but  she  chieny  owes  her  reput- 
ation to  short  pieces,  dits  moraux  written  in  the  form  of  ballades,  rondeaux,  etc. 
Some  of  these  will  always  be  quoted  (4).  Among  her  works  in  prose  is  La  Cite 
des  dames,  which  is  very  interesting  for  its  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  polite 
society  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  her  masterpiece,  if  the  word  is  not  too 
strong,  is  Le  Livre  des  fails  et  bonnes  maeurs  du  roi  Charles  V,  wliicli  classes  her 
among  historians,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Alain  Cliartier  ( 1380-1449)  was  a  brother  of  (iuillaume  Chartier,  Bishop  of 
Paris  (died  1472).  He  became  attached  to  the  court  as  secretary  to  the  Dauphin 
(later  Charles  VII).  His  very  lumierous  poems  are  allegorical,  and  their  pro- 
digious success  astonishes  us.     We  may  mention  :    Le  Livre  des  qualre  dames  (a 

uid  patriotic  on  the  battle  of  Agincourt)  (5). 


(1)  JuLLEViLLE,  Hist.  de  la  litt.  frangaise,  t.  II,  p    351,  Colin. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  62. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  61.  —  Read  two  other  ballades  in  the  Chrestomathie  of 
G.  Paris,  p.  295. 

(4)  G.  Paris,  Chrestomathie,  p.  301  ;  L.  Sudrk,  p.  148. 

(5)  Four  ladies  have  lost  their  knights  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  :  the  first  has  been  killed,  the 
second  taken  prisoner,  the  third  has  run  away,  and  the  fourth  has  disappeared.  The  point  is  to 
know  which  is  the  most  unhappy  of  the  four  ladies.     (Gf  Chreslomatjiie  of  Gi.edat,  p.  369.") 
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As  i)iosc  writer,  Alain  CllairuM"  is  less  coiiveiilioiial,  and  merits  for  several 
reasons  an  honourable  place  in  French  literature.  First  of  all,  he  expresses  the 
most  j^^enemns  patriotic  senlinienls  in    his  Quadriloge  i/iuecfi/ (1422)  (1),  and  in 


FRONTISPIECE  OF  THE  Quadrilogc  Invcctif  of  alain  chautieu 
From  a  miniature  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century. 

his  Livre  de  V Espe ranee  {H'2d),  written  just  before  the  deliverance  of  Orleans  by 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (2).  Alain  Charlier  is  also  the  author  of  the  Carial  (Vhomme  de 
cour),  which  is  a  powerful  ironic  satire  upon  (he  courtier.     The  author  addresses 


(3)  Quadriloge  means  a  conversation  among  four  characters  ;  invcctif,  containing  invoctivos. 
The  characters  are;  France,  ixxiiX  ^he  three  orders,  the  people,  nobility  and  clergy. 

(2)  With  regard  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Ghartior  wrote  a  letterin  Latin  to  the  Emperor  Sigisinoiid,  in 
which  he  said,  "  This  girl  is  not  of  the  earlh  ;  she  is  sent  from  Heaven.  " 
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it  to  his  brotlier  Tliomas  Cliartier,  and  urges  him  to  leave  the  court,  where  he 
himself  has  lived  a  long  time,  and  of  which  tie  knows  all  the  troubles.  It  is 
useful  to  compare  this  portrait  of  the  courtiers  of  the  fifteenth  cenlury  with 
certain  passages  from  Joachim  du  Bellay,  from  Montaigne,  Balzac,  La  Bruyere, 
Saint-Simon,  etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  document.  Chartier's  style  is  oratorical, 
full  of  action  and  fire ;  and  his  language  reminds  one  of  Balzac.  His  contempor- 
aries surnamed  him  the  Pere  de  V eloquence  franqaise.  It  is  recounted  that  Mar- 
guerite d'Ecosse,  dauphine  of  France,  kissed  the  lips  of  the  old  poet  while  he 
was  sleeping  ;  but  this  legcnd.is  open  to  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  Alain 
Chartier  enjoyed  in  (he  fifleenlh  and  sixteenth  centuries  an  immense  renown. 

Charles  d'Orleans  (1391-1465).  —  Son  of  Louis,  due  d'()rleans,  and  of  Valen- 
tine de  Milan,  and  father  of  Louis  XII.,  Charles  was  involved  in  his  youth  in 
the  most  terrible  political  catastrophes.  Taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt  in  1415, 
he  was  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  kept  for  twenty  five  years  in  the  closest 
captivity.  Delivered  in  1440,  he  retired  to  Blois,  where  he  formed  around  him 
an  agreeable  and  intellectual  court.  During  his  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
while  at  Biois,  Charles  d'Orleans  composed  a  number  of  short  poems,  ballades, 
rondeaux,  chansons;  but  after  his  death  he  was  forgotten,  and  the  MS.  of  his 
poems  was  not  discovered  and  published  until  1734. 

Willi  Charles  d'Orleans,  we  return  to  the  conrloise  poetry  of  a  Thibaut  de 
Champagne,  and  there  are  but  slight  traces  in  Charles'  work  of  the  important  and 
painful  events  which  had  atYected  his  destiny.  Only  a  few  of  his  pieces  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  and  of  longing  for  his  country,  invite  historical  commentary  : 
for  instance,  the  ballade  XXIV.,  whose  refrain  is,  De  veoir  France  que  mon  cccur 
aimer  doit,  and  tiie  ballade  XXV.  :  Priez  pour  paix  le  vrai  tresor  de  joie  (1).  The 
theme  of  all  the  other  poems  is  the  conventional  love  of  the  troubadours  and  the 
trouveres,  with  all  their  usual  allegory.  But  Charles  d'Orleans  introduced  into 
this  subject  a  novel  grace,  a  melancholy  retinence,  a  courtly  affectation,  which 
recalls  Marot,  Voiture  and  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus,  that 
charming  ballade  whose  refrain  is  J'aimnsse  mieux  de  boiiche  vous  le  dire  could 
have  been  recited  at  the  court  of  Fran(;ois  I.,  or  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

Who  does  not  know  those  short  pieces,  delicate  in  substance,  so  ingenious 
and  perfect  in  form  :  Le  Temps  a  laissie  son  manleau...  ;  Les  fourriers  d'esie  sont 
venuz...;  Dieu  !  quit  la  fail  bon  regarder,  La  gracieuse,  bonne  et  belle!...  ;  Petit 
mercier,  petit  pannier  !...  Je  meurs  de  soif  empres  (aupres)  de  la  fontaine... ;  Levez 
ces  couvrechefs  plus  hault,  Qui  trop  couvrent  ces  beaux  visages...  etc.  (2). 

The  personality  of  the  poet  appears,  with  reserve,  in  a  few  melancholy  pieces 
on  the  night  of  time  (Par  les  fenestres  de  mesyeulx,  Au  temps  passe  qunnd  regar- 
doye...),  on  solitude  (Laissez-moi  penser  a  mon  aise...).  Charles  d'Orleans  did  not 

(t)  Read  these  two  ballads  in  Aubertin's  Choix  de  textes,  etc.,  p.  i98. 
(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  34;  2nd  cycle,  p.  64. 
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CHAHLKS    DOULEANS    PIUSONEU   AT    THE    TOHEK    OE    LONDON 

From  a  miniature  taken  from  a  manuscrii>l  of  the  xv  century 
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seek  in  poetry  merely  a  careless  dislraclion  :  he  Avas  a  born  poet.  Or,  rather, 
he  is  to  tlie  true  poet  Avlial  I  lie  chaser  is  to  the  sculptor,  the  miniaturist  to  the 
painter.     He  could  have,  himself,  written  upon  his  MSS.  :  Enamels  and  Cameos. 


III.   —  FRANCOIS  VILLON  (1431-1480). 

Biography.  —  Francois  des  Loges,  or  de  Monlcorbicr,  whose  father  was  a 
native  of  Bourbons,  and  his  mother  of  Anjou,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1431,  and 
adopted  by  Guillaume  de  Villon,  chaplain  of  Saint-Benoit.  The  child  took  the 
name  of  his  "  more  than  father  ",  and  studied  diligently,  although  he  says 
{Helas  1  si  f  eiisse  etudie,  Au  temps  de  ma  jeunes^e  folle  !...).  He  became  a  student 
at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (1)  intending  to  be  a  clerc  :  and  he  was  Master  of  Arts  in 
145"2  at  the  age  of  lw,enty-one.  (iaston  Paris  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  remorse 
must  be  referable  to  the  period  which  followed.  He  then  entered  either  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  or  the  Faculty  of  Decrees  (canon  law;. 

At  this  period  the  students  at  the  University  were  in  perpetual  conllicl  with 
royal  justice.  Villon  must  have  taken  part  in  several  uprisings  between  1451 
and  1454.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Grand  Testament  (78  th  stanza)  that  he  had  written 
a  Roman  du  Pet-au-D table,  the  description  of  a  burlesque  frolic  (2) ;  he  joined 
his  comrades  in  unhooking  shop  signs,  and  in  stealing  from  the  shop-windows. 
In  a  word,  he  became  one  of  those  students  who  are  facetious  and  roguish,  a 
witty  and  dangerous  vagabond,  better  known  in  the  taverns  than  at  the  Univer- 
sity. There  is  usually  published  at  the  end  of  Villon's  works  a  short  poem 
entitled  :  Les  Repues  /ranches  de  Frangois  Villon  el  de  ses  compagnons  (3)  ;  a 
repuefranche  is  a  repast  which  costs  nothing  ;  tripe  is  stolen  from  the  tripe-shop, 
bread  from  the  baker,  roast  meat  from  the  cook-shop.  For  Villon  to  have 
become  the  hero  of  this  burlesque  code  of  thievery,  he  must  without  doubt  have 
left  behind  him  a  sad  reputation. 

On  June  5,  1455,  Villon  quarrelled  with  a  priest,  Philippe  Sermoise,  and  killed 
him.  He  took  to  flight,  but  later  asked  for  pardon  and  obtained  it  :  Lettres  de 
remission  were  accorded  him  in  Juiu;,  1456.  It  is  not  known  where  he  lived 
during  this  voluntary  exile.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  doubtless  again  frequented 
a  very  dubious  society,  and  descended  a  degree  lower  by  associating  with  pro- 
fessional thieves.  He  and  two  bandits,  Colin  de  Cayeux  and  (jui  Tabarie, 
broke  into  the  College  de  Navarre  and  stole.  It  is  said  that  it  was  then  he  com- 
posed his  Petit  Testament,  in  the  beginnirig  of  which  he  announces  his  depart- 
ure for  Angers,  where  he  wished  to  go  to  see  his  uncle.     He  set  out.     The  theft 

(1)  The  Faculty  of  Arls  corresponded  approxiinalely  to  the  modern  French  Faculty  of  Letters  ; 
maitre  es  arts  was  the  equivalent  of  licencie  es  lettres. 

(2)  G.  Paris,  Francois   Villon,  p.  26. 

(3)  Edit.  P.  Janet,  p.  178. 
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was  discovered  (1457),  and  Tabaric  denounced  him  as  one  of  his  accomplices. 
Nothing  is  known  about  Villon  during  the  years  1457-1461  ;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  received  by  Charles  d'Orieans  at  the  Chateau  de  Blois.  In  1458  he  was  in 
Bourboimais,  alter  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  a  band  of  brigands,  the 
Coqaillnrds,  in  whose  jargon  he  wrote  several  pieces  that  are  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. One  flue  day  he  allowed  himself  to  be  captured,  and  in  li61  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Meun-sur-Loire,  by  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Thibault 
d'Assigny.  Colin 
de  Cayeux  had  been 
hanged,  and  Villon 
feared  the  same  fate. 
Happily  for  him, 
Louis  \I,  who  had 
just  been  crowned, 
passed  through 
Meun  and  set  him 
at  liberty. 

It  was  in  this  same 
year  1461,  en  Van 
trentienie  de  son  age, 
I  hat  Villon  wrote 
his  Grand  Tedamenl. 
He  seemed  to  have 
completely  reform- 
ed, and  expressed 
sentiments  of  shame 
and  repentance. 
Nevertheless,  in  146"2 
he  was  imprisoned 

in  the  Chalelet  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  then  wrote  his  admirable  Bal- 
lade des  pendus  {Freres  humains  qui  apres  nous  vivrez...)  (1).  liut  again  he  was 
set  free,  on  January  5,  1463,  and  banished  for  ten  years  from  the  city  of  Paris. 
After  1463  all  trace  of  Villon  is  lost.  Rabelais  fells  us  that  "  master  Francois 
Villon,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  Saint-Maixent  in  Poictou,  under  the  patronage 
of  a  good  man,  abbot  of  the  place.  There,  to  entertain  the  people  he  undertook 
to  have  the  Passion  played  in  Poidevin  language  and  manners  "  (2).  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.     The  first  edition  of  his  works,  in  Paris,  is  dated  1489. 

Le  Petit  Testament.  —  This  poem  of  forty  stanzas  also  l>oats  the  title  of  lais  (8).     It 


A    CLASS-UOOM   IN    THE    TIME    OF    FRANCOIS    VILLON 

From  a  miniature  taken  in  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  73. 

(2)  Rabelais,  liv.  IV,  p.  12. 

(3)  Lais  or  leys  ;  i\\e   form  lais  i.s  the  best.     The   word    comes  from    Ihe  verb  laissicr   and   not 
legucr.     Moreover,  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  legs  is  lai. 

Des  Grange*    —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  4 
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was  a  genre  then  in  \ogue,  and  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  cong^.  We  know  the 
conges  of  Jean  Bodel  and  of  Adam  de  la  Halle,  and  the  testaments  of  Jean  de  Mean  and 
of  Jean  de  Regnier  (1432). 

Villon  is  about  to  go  to  Angers,  and  is  not  certain  of  coming  back.  So  he  makes  his 
will.  He  leaves  to  Guillaume  de  Villon,  his  adoptive  father,  his  bruit,  that  is  to  say,  his 
fame:  to  her  whom  he  loves,  and  who  disdains  him,  his  heart;  to  various  persons,  the 
celebrated  shop-signs  of  the  quarter  :  to  Jean  Trouve,  butcher,  the  Mouton,  the  Boeuf  cou- 
ronrie  and  the  Vache;  to  the  captain  of  the  watch,  the  Heaunie  (helmet) ;  to  the  night  archefs, 
the  Lanterne  ;  to  Maitre  Jacques  Regnier,  the  Pomthe  de  Pin  (tlie  sigit  of  a  wit^eshop, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Regnier  spent  too  much  of  his  time  tliere)  ;  he  leaxes 
money  to  Irois  pelits  enfants  tout  nus,  Pauvres  orphelins  depourvus,  whose  names  ho  gives 
(and  these  are  three  abominable  usurers) ;  different  things,  such  as  gloves,  caps,  hose, 
diamonds,  to  real  or  imaginary  friends;  to  Robert  Valee  his  braies  (undcrdravvers),  which 
are  held  in  pawn  at  the  wine-shop  of  the  Trumeliercs  ;  to  his  barber  the  cuttings  of  his 
hair;  to  his  shoemaker  his  old  shoes,  etc.  Then  follow  a  few  lais,  hguratiVe  or  allegor- 
ical, addressed  to  canons,  tp  his  companions  in  misery,  to  the  cures  of  Paris,  to  the 
monks  (I). 

Although  there  are  much  wil  and  especially,  here  and  there,  excellent  touches  of  realism 
in  Le  Petit  Testament,  this  work  would  not  have  assured  Villon's  fame  ;  he  vVould  have 
been  lost  among  the  crowd  of  second-rate  poets. 

Le  Grand  Testament.  —  In  this,  though  the  general  framework  is  analogous,  the 
composition  is  much  more  complex.  The  poem  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  stanzas,  and  furthermore  includes  numerous  ballades  of  which  some,  according  to 
G.  Paris,  were  written  some  lime  before  1461,  and  which  the  poet  had  the  fortunate  idea 
of  enshrining  in  the  best  place.  It  even  seems  evident  that  he  frequently  developed  ot 
changed  his  work  so  as  to  introduce  the  ballade,  which  he  intended  never  to  lose.  — 
Stanzas  1-70  form  the  first  part,  in  which  Villon  speaks  of  his  imi)risonment  and  of  his 
wasted  youth,  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  of  death  which  spares  no  one  (2).  It  is  here,  after 
stanza  41,  that  we  lind  La  Ballade  des  dames  du  temps  Jadis  (refvain  :  Mais  ou  sont  les  neicfes 
dMntan  I)  (3),  La  Ballade  des  seigneurs  du  temps  jadis  (refrain  :  Mais  ou  est  le  preux  Charle- 
magne!). He  returns,  in  stanza  42,  to  the  brevity  of  youth,  and  makes  La  Belle  Heaul- 
miere  regret  her  lost  beauty  ;  he,  himself,  mourns  his  former  loves.  —  In  stanza  70, 
Villon  begins  to  make  his  bequests,  and  this  is  the  second  part  and  a  separate  poem. — 
The  lais  of  the  Grand  Testament  arc  less  burlesque  than  those  of  Le  Pelit,  yet  are  often 
ironical  :  to  Guillaume  de  Villon  he  leaves  his  library  ;  to  the  mendicant  friars  a  goose, 
whose  bones  he  gives  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  to  Joan  le  Loup,  thief,  a  dog  to  catch 
the  ducks  in  the  moals  of  Paris,  and  a  cloak  to  hide  them  in  ;  arms  to  a  quarrelsome 
monk :  to  his  mother  he  leaves  a  ballade  a  NotreDame  (4),  etc.  —  But  the  chief  interest  of 
the  Grand  Testament  docs  not  lie  in  these  legacies,  the  allusions  of  which  are  obscure 
and  have  now,  possibly,  lost  all  their  point,  but  in  the  moral  reflexions  which  each  one 
incites.  Thus  in  stanza  149  Villon  describes  himself  in  the  charnel-house  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Innocents  (5),  and  reverts  to  the  theme  of  death  :  he  returns  to  this  again  in  the 
last  stanzas,  where  he  gives  instructions  for  his  burial  (stanzas  163-173).  One  last  ballade 
serves  for  conclusion. 

Originality  of  Villon.  —  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Villon  was  the  first 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  29. 

(2)  —  —  '  2n(i  cycle,  p.  68 

(3)  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  70. 

(4)  —  —         1st  cycle,  p.  32. 
(5;  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  7?. 
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to  write  personal  poetry.  Before  him,  se 
—  particularly  Jean  Bodel,  Rutebeuf, 
Euslache  Deschamps,  Colin  Miiset , 
Alain  Chartier  —  with  conventional 
framework  and  allegories,  have  spo- 
ken of  their  lives,  of  their  loves  and 
their  regrets.  But  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  Villon  had  a  more  marked  pers- 
onality, a  more  human  soul,  and  espe- 
cially a  more  sincere  tone. 

This  unsatisfactory  student,  this  va- 
gabond, this  coquillard,  relapsing  into 
crime  and  three  times  imprisoned, 
twice  on  the  point  of  being  hanged, 
was  a  poet  in  the  most  modern  sense 
of  the  word  ;  he  was  not  guided  by 
reason,  but  by  sensibility,  which  ex- 
plains both  his  mistakes  and  his  rem- 
orse. Of  (his  fact  he  is  I  he  victim  ; 
but  if  his  crimes  are  due  to  it,  he  owes 
it  also  his  repentance  and  his  tears. 
So  much  for  the  substance  of  his  poems. 
And  nothing  appeals  more  to  our  symp- 
athies than  a  poor  human  soul  who 
knows  and  has  tasted  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  who  is  drawn  by  his  own  weak- 
ness to  evil,  awakes  with  a  shudder  of 
disgust,  trembling  lest  he  should  fall 
again,  and  who  combines  his  despair, 
like  Heine  and  de  Musset,  with  irony. 

In  quality,  also,  Villon  is  a  great 
poet  :  he  sees  and  he  depicts.  He  does 
not  seek  new^  or  ingenious  things, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  mediocre 
and  artificial  poet.  He  rejuvenates  un- 
consciously, by  the  natural  force  of  his 
feeling  and  his  vision,  the  most  com- 
mon themes.  What  could  be  more  or- 
dinary, indeed,  than  reflexions  on  the 
night  of  time,  regrets  for  lost  youth, 
the  pang  of  death?  Hut  it  is  exactly  by 
we   recognise  the    real   poets.     Villon    ii 


veral  lyric  poets  whom  we  have  named 


^ccrcG  (Jumams  qui  apiee  no^  Biuce 
f}ayc}  fee  cueuce  ooritcc  m^  enSu  we 
Cat  jc  pitiE  ^  n(jl^  pouutej  aut^ 
E)ie«  tt)auta  pfuflofl  5e  Soud  mercie 
ipouBrioueCoice  rp  otttc/Jc^caiq  fijp 
£lud(  defa  r(jac  ^  rcop  auoe  itounie 
fiffcft  picca  Scuowceeetpournc 
ec  f  10^  (c6  o&  Seucitde  rcSie^  a  pouf  SiC 
iE>c?io(1re  maf  pccfonnc  ne  jei)  «c 
il^u  la  piic^  gicM  que  WU6  nouBSueif 

THE    n.VLLAD    OK    THE    HANGED    MEN 

From  an  edition  of  the  works;  of  Villon 
printed  in  1490. 

their  way  of  treating  such  themes  that 
1    till'    (liiiniel-house    of  the   Innocents 
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equals  Shakespeare  Avhen  [lamlet  speaks  in  the  cemetery  at  Elsinore,  and 
Bossuet  oavraiil  an  tombeaa  devant  la  cour.  We  see  all  that  Villon  wishes  us 
to  see;  the  outlines  aie  exact,  picturesque,  full  of  colour.  "  He  knew  how 
to  paint,  "  says  G.  Paris,  "  old  women  cowering  around  their  small  fire  of 
flax,  and  the  women  squatting  in  the  church  on  the  folds  of  their  gowns,  and 
the  model  scholars  with  their  thumbs  stuck  in  their  belts,  and  honest  Jean 
Cotard  reeling  to  bed,  and  the  skulls  piled  up  in  the  charnel  of  the  Innocents, 
and  the  skeletons  of  hanged  men  balancing  in  the  wind  from  the  gallows  at 
Montfaucon  (1).  " 

Fame  of  Villon.  —  The  first  edition  of  Villon's  works  appeared  in  1489.  It 
was  often  reprinted  until  Marol's  edition  in  1333,  which  corrected  and  com- 
mented Villon's  work — sometimes  happily,  sometimes  rather  naively — and  which 
met  with  great  success  (2). 

Villon  has  never  been  forgotten.  Much  appreciated  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
still  known  and  read  in  the  seventeenth  (cf.  Boileau's  Art  poetique),  and  in  the 
eighlcenth,  Villon  profited  more  than  any  other  poet,  more  even  than  Uonsard, 
by  the  romantic  reaction.  His  Bohemian  life,  the  variety  of  his  style,  which 
unites  the  grotesque  to  the  sublime,  his  daring  realism,  all  combine  to  establish 
his  position  as  an  ancestor. 
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nililATllICAL    DECORATIONS    FOR    A    MYSTERY    RKl'RKSKNTKI)    AT    VALENCIENNES    IN     1547 

From  a  miniature  of  the  middle  of  the  xvi  century. 
'•'■  The  Theatre  or  rou<^h  masonry  work  designed  as  it  was  when  the  Mystery  of  the  Passion 
'^  of  our  Saviour  was  played.  " 

Paradise    Nazareth    The  Temple    Jerusalem    The  Palace    The  Golden  Door  Le  Limbc  des     Hell 
A  Hall  The  Bishop's  House  Peres        The  Sea 


CHAPTER  YII. 
RELIGIOUS    DRAMA    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 


MIRACLE-PLAYS    AND    MYSTERIES. 


SUMMARY 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMATIC  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  to  be  replaced,  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  literature,  in  their  own  milieu.  They  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  Greek  drama,  except  that  both  originated  in  a  system  of  worship. 

1.  FROM  THE  XI  TO  THE  XIV  CENTURY.  —  LITURGICAL  DRAMAS  AND 
MIRACLE-PLAYS.  —  Church  ceremonies  are  developed  and  give  rise  to  litur- 
gical dramas,  the  principal  examples  of  which  are  the  Vierges  Folles,  the 
Prophetes  du  Christ  and  especially  the  Drame  dAdam  (XII  century),  which 
IS  no  longer  presented  in  the  choir  of  the  Church,  but  under  the  porch.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Le  Jeu  de  Saint  Nicolas,  by  Jean  Bodel,  is  remarkable 
for  its  melange  of  epic,  religious  and  familiar  scenes.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Miracle-plays  are  given,  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the 
Saints,  above  all  from  legends  relating  to  the  Virgin.  Among  these  are  Le 
Miracle  de  Theophile,  by  Rutebeuf  (XllI  century)  and  Les  Miracles  de  Notre- 
Dame  (XIV  century);  these  pieces  have  plots  which  are  often  ingenious,  and 
contain  curious  information  about  the  manners  of  the  times.  A  national  drama 
could  have  been  constructed  from  them. 

2.  XV  CENTURY.  —  THE  MYSTERIES.  —  There  are  no  professional  actors  ; 
the  Mysteries  are  played  by  brotherhoods  of  amateurs,  the  chief  of  which  is 
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the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  at  Paris.  The  scene  represents  several  places, 
side  by  side.  —  The  Mysteries  are  divided  into  three  cycles  :  i,  The  Old  Tes- 
tament;  2,  the  New  Testament,  which  includes  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Mysteries,  and  the  Passion  of  which  we  have  several  versions  ;  the  best  are 
those  of  Arnould  Greban  (F452)  and  of  Jean  Michel  (i486)  ;  3,  the  Cycle  des 
Saints.  —  To  these  are  added  a  few  profane  Mysteries,  among  others  the  Siege 
d'Orleans  (F439). 

The  Mysteries  were  prohibited  in  1548,  by  decree  of  Parliament,  as  this  naive 
mixture  of  the  sacred  with  the  profane  was  beginning  to  scandaliz.e  both  the 
spectators  and  the  clergy. 


eneral  character.  —  In  order  to  imdorsland  me- 
diu'val  religious  drama,  one  must,  more  than 
for  any  other  genre,  take  account  of  its  time, 
its  inilieu  and  its  object.  We  must  remember 
tliat  these  representations  wcic  a  complement 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  churcli  ;  thai  Ihey  were 
intended,  first  of  all,  lo  edify  llic  spectators,  and 
the  menial  allihide  of  lliose  speclalors  can  scar- 
cely be  compaied  w  11  h  that  of  our  contemporary 
j)til)lic. 

Let  us  noL  forget,  furtlnMinore,  I  hat  Ibis  reli- 
gious theatre  was  hardly  a  llwdlrc  al  all.  Neit- 
her the  scenery,  accessories,  costumes  nor  actors 
resembled  \\\u\[  we  sec  nowadays,  those  Avere 
spectacles  out  of  the  ordiiKiry,  given  in  broad 
daylight,  on  a  stage  lacking  aiiytbing  which  might  create  illusion,  played  by 
clercs,  citizens,  workmen,  who,  their  part  being  over  for  the  moment,  went  to 
sit  on  benches,  facing  the  public,  until  it  should  be  resumed.  Only  the  actors 
rej)r(>s('nling  (Christ  and  llie  Virgin  wore  convcMitional  costumes,  only  the  devils 
were  disguised  and  made  u|)  ;  ilie  icsi  were  dressed  like  llie  onlooktn's  oi'  like 
Ihe  archers  of  the  watch. 

So  true  it  is  that  this  drama  d(>per)ded  essentially  upon  a  stale  of  mind,  upon 
a  momentary  combination  of  circumstances,  that  hardly  had  it  reached  its  full 
development  when  it  disappeared.  In  154^,  a  decree  of  Parliameid  forbade  the 
representation  of  Mysteries  :  and  Ibis  acl  of  authority  was  so  legitimate,  so  well 
founded  on    existing    necessities,    thai   neither   the  church   nor   tlie    dramatic 
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•oin  a  manuscript  of  the 
XV  fontiu'v 


authors  ever  called  it  in  question. 


Greek  Tragedy  and  the  Mysteries.  —  There  is  no  exact  comparison  between 
the  origin  of  (ireek  tragedy  and  that  of  French  religious  drama. 
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Circek  Iragedy  resulled  from  lh(?  ovolulion  of  a  lyric  genie,  the  dithyramb 
sung  al  lli(^  feasts  of  liacchus.  In  Faince,  the  Myslere  was  evolved  from  certain 
ceremonies  of  (lie  Calliolic  religion. 

Of  I  lie  dithyramb  (ireek  iragedy  preserved  only  its  high  and  impassioned 
spiril,  (he  legend  of  Hacchns  not  conlinning  for  long  !o   be  the  chief  theme. 


THE    INTERIOR    OF    A    THEATRE,    A    STAGE,    IN    THE    XV    CENTURY 

From   a    miniature  painted   by   Jean   Foucquet  \i4i5  {?)-i48()\. 

In  this  miniature,  which  represents  the  Martyrdom  of  Sainte  ApolHne,  everything  figures  the 
representation  of  a  mystery  play.  The  picture  is  taken  from  the  stage.  The  "  stands  "  where 
the  spectators  are,  are  extemporized.  On  the  left  of  the  benches  sit  the  angels  who  are  leading 
up  to  the  sky.     On  the  right  opens  tlie  mouth  of  Leviathan,  dominated  by  Satan. 


As  soon  as  the  new  genre  acquired  form  and  individuality,  it  admitted  all  the 
gods  and  all  the  heroes.  I'he  subject  of  the  Mystery,  even  when  represented  in 
public  places,  was  essentially  the  Nativity,  the  Passion  and  the  Hesurreclion  ; 
and  the  Miracle-play ,  though  more  free,  was  always  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
or  the  Saints.  In  a  word,  the  profane  element,  historical  or  imagined,  was 
never  substituted    for  the  religious  in   these  plays,  when    their  form  became 
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definitive.     There  was  a  Mystere  d'Orleans  and  a  Mystere  de  saint  Louis;  but  these 
were  exceptions,  merely  expeiiments  by  men  of  letters. 

I.  —  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES.   LITURGICAL  DRAMAS  AND  MIRACLE-PLAYS. 

Liturgical  Drama.  —  "  We  may  place  the  birth  of  liturgical  drama  shortly 
after  the  year  1000.  During  this  time,  the  people's  love  for  their  rejuvenated 
and  embellished  churches  was  constantly  growing;  for  them  there  were  never 
enough  feast-days,  never  long  enough  services.  Having  no  other  public  pleas- 
ures, they  were  never  tired  of  those  supplied  by  the  Church.  This  hunger  of 
the  faithful,  willingly  fed  by  the  clergy,  who  were  naturally  favorable  lo  this 
pious  taste,  even  when  carried  to  excess,  could  only  be  satisfied  by  further 
developing  the  liturgy.  The  services  were  prolonged  by  nurnerous  and  cons-'' 
tantly  longer  interpolations,  and  these  were  soon  varied  by  the  introduction 
of  drama  (1)...  » 

These  interpolations  were  at  first  tropes,  that  is  to  say  short  questions,  in 
Latin,  followed  by  short  responses,  also  in  Latin:  the  text  being  always  in  prose, 
and  simply  liturgical. 

Then  they  inserted  in  the  liturgical  text  short  Latin  poems,  whether  hymns 
sung  by  a  choir,  or  pieces  lo  be  recited  by  some  special  person.  Finally,  all 
this  resulted  in  real  dramas,  half  French  (or  proven(;al),  half  Latin,  without 
subjecting  this  use  of  the  two  languages,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  any  rule  whatever. 

Principal  Liturgical  Dramas.  —  It  was  in  tliis  manner  that  they  had,  at  Christmas, 
tlic  drama  of  the  Shepherds,  the  scene  taken  direclly  from  the  Gospel,  with  the  manger, 
llie  Virgin  and  the  Child,  the  angel  announcing  the  Nalivily  to  the  shepherds,  a  choir  of 
children  up  in  the  roof  of  the  cliurch  singing  the  Gloria,  and  the  shepherds  advancing 
and  adoring  (\I  century). 

On  Christmas  Day  they  presented  the  drama  of  I'Epoux,  or  Les  Vierges  sages  el  les 
Vienjes  folles.  In  these,  provcriQal  is  found  side  by  side  wilti  Latin.  Ttie  Gospel 
(St.  Matthew,  XX.IV,  l-\\),  is  presented  in  very  well  arranged  scenes.  At  the  denoue- 
ment, the  foolish  Virgins  are  seized  by  demons  and  hurled  into  tiell  (XI  centuryj. 

The  Propheles  da  Christ  exists  in  several  forms.  The  most  ancient  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  an  apocryphal  sermon  by  Saint  Augustine,  evoking  successively  all  ttiose 
who  announced  the  birth  and  the  mission  of  Christ  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Moses, 
David,  llabakkuk,  Simeon,  Zachariah,  Elisabeth,  John  the  Baptist,  Virgil,  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  Sybil.  The  celebrant  recited  a  part  of  the  sermon,  and  to  his  appeal  each  of 
the  prophets  replied  in  Latin  verse.  —  In  the  twelfth  century  this  drama  was  altered 
and  added  to.  In  this  Balaam  appears,  on  his  she-ass,  and  the  she- ass  speaks.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  iho  fete  de  Vane  (see  the  chapter  on  Comedy). 

We  possess  other  liturgical  dramas  on  the  Massacre  des  Innocents,  Les    saintes   Femmes 

(1)  Petit  de  Julleville,  Les  Mysleres,  I,  21. 
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an  tomheaii,  La  Conversion  de  saint  Paul,  La  Resiinrclion  de  Lazare,  etc.     With  these  must 
l)e  coimeclcti  four  Miracle-plays  about  saint  Nicolas  in  Lalin  verse  (1). 

Le  Drame  d'Adam  (XII  rcniury).  —  This  was  the  first  dramatic  work  that 
was  not  presented  in  the  ciiurcli.  It  formed  the  transitional  slep  between  the 
lllimjical  drama  o(  Ihe  eleventh  c(>ntury  and  the  mysteries,  properly  so-called. 
The  text  is  in  anglo-norman  dialed,  in  French  verse  ;  the  rubrics  (or  directions 
to  Ihi'  actors,  probably  clercs)  are  in  Latin  (2).  According  to  these  directions, 
llie  drama  was  played  before  Ihe  door  of  the  church.  The  manuscript  contains 
full  (lelails  concerning  the  scenery,   the  costumes,   the  entrances  and  exits,  the 


PROLOG  LE    OF    THE    MYSTERY    OF    THI-     PASSION 

Represented  at  Valenciennes  in  1547.  , 

From  a  conte,ti'porari/  miniature.  Hubert  Gaillaux,  a  painter,  who  has  painted  the  illustrations  of 
each  chapter  of  the   book,  was  also  an   actor  in  this  Mysterj'. 


"  stage  business  "  of  the  actors.     T 
was  played  in  the  twelfth  cenlury. 


lis  piece  can  be  reconslituted  exactly  as  it 


Analysis.  —  As  in  the  mysteries  of  the  hfteenth  century,  the  scene  represents  various 
places  :  paradise,  earth,  hell.  The  first  part  takes  phiccs  in  paradise.  Tliere  is  folia<i:c 
and  fruit.  The  Almighty  is  represented,  clothed  in  a  dalmatic,  and  causes  Adam  to 
appear  before  him  in  a  red  tunic  and  Eve  in  a  white  robe,  to  whom  He  gives  strict  in- 
junctions. Demons,  escaping  from  hell,  gambol  on  the  stage  and  even  among  the  ranks 
of  the  spectators  ;  they  approach  paradise,  and  Satan  enters.  In  a  scene  which  is  really 
clever,  and  reveals  in  this  anonymous  author  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  precursor  of  our 
best  dramatists,  Satan,  who  has  failed  with  Adam,  flatters  and  seduces  Eve.  He  arouses 
in  her,  one  after  the  other,  coquetry,  greediness,  pride,  the  desire  for  knowledge,  jea- 
lousy ;  then  he  disappears.  Adam  comes  on,  and  rebukes  his  wife  for  having  listened 
to  the  tempter.  Hut  Eve,  approaching  the  tree,  sees  there  a  serpent  conslridl  avec  art  cl 
qui  senroule  auiour  du  Irene;  she  listens  to  the  serpent,  who  whispers  in  her  ear;  she 

(1)  Analyses  of  these  may  be  lound  in  Petit  ok  Jullkville,  Les  Mysteres,  I,  47  to  G8 

(2)  The  MS.  of  this  drama  was  discovered  at  Tours,  published  in  i»M  by  M.  Lu7.aiu:iik  and  in 
1877  by  M.  Paliistue. 
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picks  an  apple,  tastes  it  and  makes  Adam  do  the  same.  Immediately,  lliey  both  realize 
their  mistake,  and  fall  to  lamenting.  The  Almighty  appears  and  drives  them  out  of 
paradise,  at  the  same  time  promising  them  redemption. 

The  scene  then  passes  to  the  earth,  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Adam  and 
Eve,  witli  spade  and  rake,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  Satan  puts  thorns  and  tares  in  their  way. 
At  last  they  die,  and  are  carried  off  by  devils,  who  again  gambol  amongst  the  spectators. 
Cain  and  Abel  appear,  one  dressed  in  red,  the  other  in  white.  After  a  dialogue,  Cain 
kills  his  brother  ;  both  are  then  conducted  into  hell,  but  Abel  more  slowly  because  he 
is  to  come  out  again  after  the  Redemption. —  in  the  third  act,  all  the  prophets  who  have 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  lile  past,  as  in  the  liturgical  drama  indicated  above. 
A  sermon  in  verse  brings  the  performance  to  a  close  (1). 

To  the  twcllth  century,  also,  belongs  a  Redemption,  of  which  we  only  possess 
fragments,  among  Ihem  a  prologue  in  verse  which  indicates  the  principal  p/ace^- 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  to  I  he  immber  of  thirteen. 

So,  at  this  period  was  already  completely  formed  Ihe  drama  which  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  OlTeenlh  centuries.  From 
the  time  of  tlie  clercs  wlio  ph»yed  the  drame  d'Adam  in  Ihc  twelfth  century,  to  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  no  important  change  was  made  eilher  in  the  subject  or 
form  of  this  geiu'e. 

Le  Jeu  de  saint  Nicolas,  by  Jkan  Boukl  ol'  Arras.  —  This  interesting  piece 
belongs  to  the  Ihirtcenth  century,  our  only  example  of  a  branch  of  dramatic 
literature  which  must  have  been  fruitful,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  a  work  like 
this  should  have  been  the  only  one  ofils  kind. 

Jean  Bodel,  author  of  the  Chanson  des  Saisnes,  caused  his  Jeu  de  Saint  Nicolas 
to  be  given  at  Arras  jDrobably  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  because 
the  Conge  which  he  addressed  to  his  fellow  citizens  when,  attacked  by  leprosy, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  world,  was  dated  1202 ;  he  is  said  to  have  died 
about  1205,  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  piece  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  battle  of  Mansourah  and  to  Kobert  d'Artois  (1250). 

Analysis.  —  The  stage,  in  this  drama,  represents  simultaneously  :  the  palace  of  a 
mussulman  king  (the  palace,  itself,  it  seems,  is  divided  into  several  parts,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  have  a  room  where  the  king  receives  his  emirs,  a  treasury,  and  a  prison) ;  a  plain 
where  the  battle  is  fought,  and  a  tavern.  We  learn,  from  a  prologue,  that  tlie  piece  is 
given  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Nicolas.  A  messenger  announces  to  the  king  that  his 
kingdom  is  invaded  by  Christians  ;  the  king  consults  the  idol  of  Tervagant,  and  sends  his 
messenger  to  convoke  the  emirs  and  their  troups.  This  messenger  stops  on  the  way  at 
the  tavern,  where  he  drinks  and  plays,  and  at  length  arrives  with  his  message,  and  the 
emirs  respond  to  the  call  of  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  Christians,  assembled  on  the  plain,  exhort  each  other  to  fight  valiantly 
for  the  defence  of  their  faith.  All  join  in  an  invocation,  after  which  a  Christian,  and 
then  a  young  knight,  speak  with  truly  heroic  simplicity,  which  recalls  the  best  passages 
in  Roland.     And  we  should  seek  vainly  in  all  the  poetry  of  the   Middle  Ages  to   find  a 

(1)  A  detailed  analysis  may  be  found  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Les  Mysteres,  I,  81  ;  all  the  Chrcs- 
tomatliies  give  the  scene  of  the  temptation  of  Kve.  Read,  in  Morceaux  c/ioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  37; 
and  in  the  Chrestomathie  ol  Sudre,  the  dialogue  between  Gain  and  Abel,  p.  59. 
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more  correct  use  of  tlie  Christian  murvellous  than  the  apparition  of  the  angel,  wlio  first 
exliorts  llie  kaif^lits  to  ligiit  courageously,  and  tJien  tells  tliem  tliat  they  will  all  die  and 
will  all  go  to  paradise.  The  battle  begins,  and  the  prediction  is  accomplished.  Then, 
above  the  dead  Christians  lying  on  the  plain,  the  angel  appears  again,  pitying  and  con- 
soling Ihem. 

To  those  sublime  scenes  succeed  others  of  a  more  lively  and. familiar  character.  An 
old  Christian  man  has  survived  and  is  found  by  the  pagans  praying  before  a  statue  of 
St.  Nicolas.  They  lead  him  before  the  kiug,  who  ridicules  his  devotion,  and  would  put 
St.  Nicolas  to  the  test.  He  commands  a  herald  to  proclaim  that  the  royal  treasury  will 
be  left  open,  guarded  only  by  the  statue  of  the  saint.  The  old  man  is  put  in  i)rison, 
and  the  augel  comes  and  ju'omises  him  the  conversion  of  his  persecutors. 

We  are  then  traifsportcd  again  to  the  tavern,   wiiere  thethieves,  Cliquet,  IMiiccules  aud 


THE    CRUCn-IXION 

Principal  scene  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Passion  represented  at  Valenciennes  in  1547 
From  a  contemporary  miniature  painted  by  Hubert  Caillaux. 

Rasoir,  playing  and  quarrelling  in  argot,  form  the  most  picturesque  contrast  with  the 
noble  poetry  of  the  preceding  scenes.  They  go  to  the  palace,  steal  the  treasure  and 
bring  it  back  to  the  tavern,  where  they  drink  until  they  are  overcome  and  sleep. — The 
king,  infuriated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  treasure,  delivers  the  old  man  to  the 
executioner.  But,  at  the  same  moment,  St.  Nicolas  appears  to  the  sleeping  thieves  in  the 
tavern,  a^nd  orders  them  to  take  back  the  stolen  money.  The  old  man  is  saved,  and  the 
king  and  all  his  subjects  converted  (1). 

The  Miracle-plays  (end  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries).  —  The  name  miracles 
was  first  applied  to  short  narrations  in  Latin,  then  in  French,  which  described 
the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  or  the  Saints  in  human  affairs.  The  most  cele- 
brated colleption  of  Miracle-plays  is  that  of  Gautier  de  Coinci,  who  died  in  1236, 
and  which  comprises  30.000  verses  ;   but  several  other  collections  are  known. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  74. 
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From  very  early  times,  both  clerical  and  lay  authors  found  subjects  in  this 
inexhaustible  mine.  The  feasts  of  the  saints,  who  were  patron  saints  of  bro- 
therhoods, of  cities,  of  churches,  the  reunions  o(  Ihe puis  Nostre-Dame  (1),  anni- 
versaries, etc.,  were  so  many  occasions  for  edifying  and  amusing  the  people,  by 
dramatizing  narratives  familiar  to  everybody  (Ihe  sermons  of  the  time  are  full 
of  examples),  and  which  lent  themselves  wonderfully  to  a  picturesque  descript- 
ion of  all  the  milieux  and  of  all  the  social  classes.  In  this  depiction  of  manners, 
in  fact,  lies  the  special  interest  the  miracles  have  for  us.  Not  appropriate  in  our 
time  for  the  edification  of  more  enlightened  Christians,  they  constitute,  before 
ihe  farces,  valuable  historical  documents. 

Le  Miracle  de  Theophile.  —  Le  Miracle  de  Theophile,  by  llutcbcuf  (2),  must  bo  pla-' 
ced  at  Ibc  end  of  tlie  Ihirleenth  century.  It  is  sliorl,  comprising"  about  seven  liundred 
verses,  and  is  written  in  tlie  pure  dialect  of  tiie  lle-de-France.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
scenes,  set  side  l)y  side,  rather  tlian  connected.  Compared  to  ihe  .leu  de  saint  Nicolas,  its 
art  is  rudimentary.  It  is  the  story  of  a  clerc,  Theopliilc,  who,  robbed  of  his  property 
by  a  bishop,  denies  (iod  and  goes  to  seek  a  magician,  Salatin;  Sahitin  evolves  the  devil- 
and  Theophile  enters  into  a  compact  with  hell :  he  gives  his  soul  in  exchange  for  liis  res, 
tored  riches.  Seven  years  later,  Theophile  repents  and  invokes  the  Virgin,  who  tears 
from  Satan  the  pact  signed  by  the  unfaithful  clerc. 

Uutebeuf  has  not  made  the  best  of  the  story  ;  nevertheless,  the  interview  between  Satan 
and  Theophile  has  some  value  in  the  seductions  of  the  demon  and  tlie  man's  liesitation; 
the  scene  of  repentance  also  has  a  certain  moral  interest  (3). 

Les  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame.  —  We  possess  a  collection  of  forty  Miracles  de  Nolre- 
Dainc  par  persunnages  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  miracles  were  surely  given  by 
the  puis,  which  arranged  competitions  for  lyric  poetry  and  dramatic  representations.  It 
is  known  that  there  were  puis  at  Amiens,  Arras,  Rouen,  etc.  (4).  These  forty  miracles 
are  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  lle-de-France  ;  and  it  is  evidently  the  collection,  the 
repertory,  of  a  single  pni.  The  authors  have  drawn  their  subject  from  the  most  diverse 
sources  :  the  miracles  of  Gautier  de  Coinci,  those  of  Jean  Le  Marchant,  the  chansons  de 
geste,  legends  of  the  saints,  romances  of  adventure,  and  even  from  history.  ]3ut  the 
climax  is  always  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  who  appears  borne  by 
angels,  and  ascends  again  into  Heaven. 

The  chief  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary  to  analyse 
here,  and  the  titles  of  which  will  suffice,  are:  Berths,  femme  da  roi  P^pin  (taken  from  the 
chanson  de  geste  of  Adenet  le  roi, ;  Robert  le  Diable  (also  taken  from  an  epic  poem) ;  La 
Conversion  de  Clovis  (which  comes  perhaps  from  some  Merovingian  epic  now  lost): 
these  are  all  on  historical  subjects.  Others  are  romantic,  sometimes  founded  on  legends 
of  the  saints,  but  often  resembling  stories  of  crimes,  or  well-known  criminal  cases. 
Nearly  all  these  anecdotes  appear,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  collections  of  miracle-plays 
under  the  form  of  narratives.  Examples  :  Comment  lafemme  da  roi  de  Portugal  tua  lesen^- 
chal  du  roi  et    sa  propre   cousine,    dont  elle  fut  condamnee  a  etre  brCilde,  et  Notre-Dame  I'en 

(1)  The  puis  were  a  kind  of  academic  society  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin. 

(2)  For  Rutebeuf,  see  p.  86. 

(3)  Read  tlie  prayer  of  Theophile,  in  Suure's  Chrcslomathie,  p.  67. 

;      (4)  According  to  Pktit  de  Julleville  (Mysteres,  I,  116),   the  word  pui   or   pui/   means  not  only 

'  mountain  (cf.  Puy-de-D6me),  but  an  eminence  of  any  kind;  it  must  have  been  used  to  designate 

the  platform  where  the  competitors  delivered  their  verses.     According  to  G.  Paris,  the  word  must 

have  come  from  the  city  of  Puy-en-Velay,  where  these  competitions  originated.  {Litt.  au  moyen 

age,  §  127). 
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(jaraalil;  Comment  an  enfant  ressuscita  enlre  Ic.'i  bras  de  sa  mere  que  Von  voulait  briiler  parce 
(ja'elle  Vavait  noye,  etc. 

At  this   period   may    be  connected    witli    tiie  Miracte-plays  I'Histoire  de  Griselidis 
\\  liicli  Boccaccio,  in  this  same  fourteentli  century,  relates  in  liis  Decameron.     The  French 
piece  is  well  constructed,  and 
seems    to    have     been     drawn 
from   tlie  same  source  as  Boc- 
caccio's tale. 

riie  maiiageineut  of  the 
acUon  in  llicsc  Miracle-plays 
is  woiiliy  of  notice,  except 
ill  liie  deiioiieiiierit,  vvliere 
liie  iiiterveiilion  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  often  clumsily  mana- 
ged, even  lo  tlie  point  of 
seeming  superadded  and  in- 
tended to  oll'set  tiie  boldness 
of  the  subject.  The  plot, 
which  is  complex  from  the 
beginning,  moves  swiftly, 
aided  by  the  multiple  sce- 
nery. There  are  no  long 
drawn  out  scenes,  the  dia- 
logues are  succinct,  Ihe  prin- 
cipal fads  well  chosen,  Ihe 
secondary  facts  hurried 
through  d  la  frangaise,  and 
there  is  an  interesting  re- 
cord of  bourgeois  and  pop- 
ular manners,  mingled,  not 
too  incongruously,  with 
Ihose  of  the  kings  and  the 
clergy.  Such  are  the  qua- 
lities which  make  of  these 
miracles  the  ancestral  genre 
of  the  tragi-comedies  of  the 

seventeenth  and  ihe  melodramas  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  "  In  Ihe  hands  of 
poets  possessing  even  a  lillle  skill",  says  (laston  Paris,  "Ihe  miracle-play  could 
have  been  developed  into  true  modern  drama,  by  eliminating  little  by  Utile  Ihe 
supernatural  intervention  at  the  end.  But  this  was  not  done,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  talent  and  especially  personal  initiative  in  the  aulhors  of  the  miracle-plays, 
and  modern  drama  had  its  source  in  an  imitation  of  antiquity  "  (1). 

[i.)  G.  I'ahis,  lAllcraLurc  au  moijen  age,  g  168. 


THE    Jin\ACLE    OF    THEOPHILUS 

From  a  miniature  of  the  xni  century,  taken  from  Psautier 
d'Ingeburge,  wife  of  Philip-Auguste. 
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II.  —   THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  MYSTERIES. 

Definition.  —  The  >vord  mystere  does  not  designate,  notwithstanding  its 
orlhograpliy,  a  piece  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The  word  should  be 
written  mistered  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  niinisteriuni  in  the  sense  of 
function,  exercise,  and  so,  representation  (of,  dranie,  taken  from  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  action,  and  the  Spanish  word  auto,  act,  representation)  (1). 

The  earliest  Mysteries  seem  to  have  been  pantomimes,  or  rather  tableaux 
vivants  organised  at  certain  festivals — the  entry  of  kings,  or  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors (2).  But,  from  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  term  was 
applied  more  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  to  pieces  drawn  from  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  legends  of  saints,  and  exceptionally,  from  history. 

The  Mystery  could  not  have  given  rise  in  any  way  whatever  to  tragedy  or 
serious  drama  as  we  conceive  it  nowadays,  either  by  its  construction  or  mode 
of  action,  or,  still  more,  by  its  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  an  improbable 
length,  consisting  of  30.000,  40.000,  60.000  verses  ;  its  presentation  required 
several  days,  usually  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  week  passed  between  two 
parts  of  a  performance.  The  characters  number  100,  200,  500,  with  innumer- 
able figurants  :  in  some  cases,  it  seems  as  if  half  the  town  was  engaged 
in  amusing  the  other  half.  There  is  no  unity  except  in  the  subject,  the 
development  of  which  is  imposed  by  tradition;  the  scenes /o//ou;  each  other  and 
are  set  side  by  side.  Doubtless,  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  Passion  does 
not  possess  dramatic  quality;  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  strongly  knit  of 
all  dramas  :  but  it  is  much  less  dramatic  in  the  Mysteries  than  in  the  Gospel. 
The  authors  of  the  Mysteries  seem,  in  general,  to  have  possessed  the  dramatic 
sense  in  a  much  less  degree  than  those  of  the  Miracle-plays.  To  this  diffusion, 
this  dispersion,  this  lack  of  composition,  the  Mysteries  join  some  singula!'  incon- 
gruities, not  only  to  a  reader  with  classical  taste,  but  every  reader  or  spectator 
who  is  not  purely  mediaeval.  The  action,  so  sublime  in  itself,  is  constantly 
interrupted  by  grotesque  episodes,  not,  as  in  Shakespeare  or  Calderon,  to  fur- 
nish contrast  with  the  grandeur  of  horror  of  the  tragic  scenes,  but  merely  to 
amuse  the  crowd;  and  to  an  enlightened  faith,  this  seems  profane  and  sacrile- 
gious. It  was  moreover  this  strange  mixture  of  motives  which  alarmed,  iii:tht) 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  consciences  as  were  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  disarming  the  criticism  of  protestants;  and  this  led,  in  1548,  to  the  brusque 
and  decisive  prohibition  of  the  Mysteries.  Finally,  most  of  the  Mysteries  are 
written  with  deplorable  facility  ;  the  versificatipn. is  flowing,  sometimes  learned, 

(1)  See  the  texts  cited  by  Petit  de  Jullevhxe,  Mi/steres,  I,  p.  188.  However,  this  etymology  is 
still  questioned,  so  we  preserve  the  orthography  My  uteres  as  traditional. 

(2)  Id.,  I,  p.  96. 
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but  Iho  (lialo^aic  dcgcneratos  into  diiruse  chatter,  and  the  style  rarely  charac- 
terizes the  personages. 

However,  we  should  not  forget  that  no  dramatic  representations  of  any  other 
kind  or  time  over  had  so  much  success  as  the  Mysteries.  If  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  crowd  partially  explain  its  curiosity  and  enthusiasm,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Mysteries  olVored  a  spectacle  of  a  kind  which  excited  in 
the  highest  degree  the  most 
diverse  sentiments.  The  au- 
thors, incapable  of  any  pow  er 
regarding  unity,  possessed 
the  skill  to  vary  the  scenes 
according  to  the  taste  of  their 
time.  Majestic  allegory, evan- 
gelical simplicity,  touching 
or  diabolical  marvellous,  epi- 
sodes of  a  picturesque  or  hor- 
rible realism,  alternate,  not 
without  incoherence,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hold  con- 
tinually the  attention  of  the 
crowd.  The  Mysteries  are 
interminable  but  they  are  not 
monotonous;  they  sin  rather 
by  an  excess  of  variety.  In- 
deed, all  those  who  have  read 
attentively  the  Passion  of  Gre- 
ban  and  that  of  Jean  Michel, 
are  aware  that,  along  with 
inventions  worthy  of  the  great 
dramatists  (and  concerning 
which    we   may  only   regret 

that  the  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  value),  are  found  certaii+parls» 
couplets  or  dialogues,  which  are  truly  successful  achievements  ;  we  shall  point 
them  out  in  the  analyses. 


THE    SCENE   OF    A    "    MIRACLE   BY   PERSON JiAGES 

The  miracles  af  Saint  Jean  le  Paulu,  hermit,  who  forced 
by  the  Devil  killed  King's  daughter,  whom  Notre-Dame  ha- 
ving compassion  on  his  penitence,  brought  to  life  again. 
From  a  miniature  of  the  xiv  century. 


The  Brotherhoods.  —  There  were  no  professional  actors  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  were  jugglers  who,  in  some  cases,  can  be  compared  to  actors  or  to  strol- 
ling mountebanks,  who  carried  here  and  there  a  repertory  of  tricks,  monologues, 
jests  ;  but  on  every  occasion  of  a  real  representation  requiring  scenery  find 
several  actors,  it  was  always  the  confreries  who  mounted  and  played  the  piece. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  puis  by  whom  the  Miracle-plays  were  given;  the 
members  of  these  societies,  at  once' religious  and  literary,  sharcvl  the  parts.     lUil 
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a  Miracle-play  usually  comprised  five  or  six  characters,  Avliile  for  the  Mystery  a 
much  larger  troupe  was  needed.  An  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  good  will  as  well 
as  to  vanity.  The  clergy,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  colleges,  the  guilds,  even  the 
poor  people,  supplied  the  actors  and  the  figurants.  These  associations  which 
were  at  first  transitory  were  permanently  organized  in  Paris  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Each  town  had  its  conf re rie,  wilh  its  own  laws  and  regulations,  its 
civil  statutes,  its  endowments,  its  revenues. 

The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  and  the  only  one  which  has  a  right  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  drama,  is  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion,  organized 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  received  letters  patent 
from  Charles  VI  in  1402.  This  confrerie  had  the  sole  right  to  present  the  Mys- 
teries in  the  metropolis.  They  were  at  first  established  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Trinity,  near  the  Saint-Denis  gate,  later  in  15H9  at  the  hotel  de  Klandre  in  the 
rue  Coq-Heron,  and  finally,  in  1548,  they  removed  to  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
rue  Mauconseil,  at  the  very  moment  when  Parliament  forbade  the  repicsent- 
ation  of  sacred  Mysteries.  The  confreres,  nevertheless,  settled  in  their  new  hall, 
and  played  profane  pieces.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  let  their 
theatre  to  a  company  of  provincial  professional  actors,  reserving  to  themselves 
certain  privileges  and  a  rental.  The  Confrerie  de  la.  Passion  remained  in  exist- 
ence as  a  conlpany  until  167G,  at  which  date  Louis  XIV  suppiessed  it  and  made 
over  its  property  to  the  Hopilal  General. 

These  amateur  actors  had  no  less  zeal  and  vanity  than  those  of  the  professional 
class.  Sometimes  one  of  them  achieved  a  reputation  in  his  own  town  which 
extended  considerably  further  ;  and  the  confreries  occasionally  borrowed  the 
services  of  some  celebrated  actor,  whom  the  public  knew  and  applauded  as  it 
does  to-day.  Some  roles  were  extraordinarily  long  and  often  dangerous  to  the 
player.  Examples  are  mentioned  of  a  priest  representing  Christ,  who  fainted 
during  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion  (Metz  1437),  and  of  a  Judas  who,  after  being 
hanged,  had  to  be  "  hastily  taken  down  and  carried  elsewhere  to  be  rubbed 
with  vinegar  ''  (1). 

Women  very  rarely  took  part  in  the  Mysteries,  and  wheu  they  did,  they  were 
not  given  speaking  parts  ;  usually  the  feminine  roles  were  played  by  young  men. 

The  Representations.  —  Numerous  documents  attest  that  the  Mysteries 
were  given  generally  on  their  liturgical  di\i(is  :  the  feast  of  a  saint.  Holy  Week,  etc. 
They  were  also  given  to  obtain  protection  from  Heaven  in  case  of  a  scourge,  or 
in  gratitude  for  some  accorded  grace  (2). 

The  clergy  always  encouraged  the  Mysteries  ;  and  the  municipalities,  especially, 
encouraged  and  allowed  subsidies  to  these  j^ux  which  furnished  both  distract- 
ion and  profit  to  their  towns.     Sometimes    a  prince  or  some  rich    individual 

(1)  Petit  de  Jui.i.nvrij.E,  Mt/steres,  I,  p.  375. 

(2)  Id.,  ibid.,  i.,  p.  240. 
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paid  Ihe  always  large  expenses  for  the  theatre  and  costumes.     The  spectators 

paid  a  moderate  sum  for  their  places  (12  deniers  and  6  deniers  at  the  Passion 

at  Valenciennes  in  1547)  ;  and  after  all  expenses  were  deducted,  the  profits  were 

divided  hotweon  the  managers  and  the  actors. 

Several  weeks  hcfore    the  representation,    Wig  confreres  of   the   town,  or   the 

temporary  association  or- 

L;anised  for  the  occasion, 

caused   a  cry,  or  solemn 

proclamation  to  be  made, 

announcing  the  forthcom- 
ing play,  in  order  to  in- 
cite gifts  of  money  or  cos- 
tumes, and  arouse  th  *  zeal 
of  Ihe  voluntary  actors. 
A  cortegf,  preceded  by 
buglers,  and  consisting  of 
heralds  on  horseback,  ma- 
nagers of  tlie  .Mystery  and 
leading  citizens,  went 
througli  the  city,  stO[)ping 
at  the  cross  streets  where 
llie  town  crier  read  the 
proclamaiion  (I). 

The  Scenery  and  Ac- 
cessories. —  The  theatre 
in  which  the  confreres  de 
la  Passion  presented  the 
Mysteries  (and  we  have 
much  testimony  to  prove 
that    provincial    theatres 

were  the  same)  (2),  did  not  resemble  our  modern  theatres,  as  we  have  already 
remarked  in  connection  with  the  Miracle-plays.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought 
that  ihe  stage  consisted  of  several  superimposed  stories,  the  topmost  being 
Heaven,  the  lowest,  hell,  and  the  inteimediate  stories  representing  the  different 
earthly  scenes.  But  Paulin  Paris,  in  a  study  published  in  1855(3),  has  definit- 
ively established  the  setting  of  the  Mysteries. 

The  theatre  consisted  of  a  fiat  space  (solier),  similar  to  our  modern  stage,  but 
extremely  large,  and  on    this  lloor,  at  the   back,  were  small  independent  cons- 

(1)  Read  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Mt/stcres,  I,  36'),  llie  rri/  of  the  Artos  des  Apotres,  ibM. 

(2)  Gf.  Id.,  t.  I,  pp.  391  et  seq.  " 

(3)  Paris,  Dupont,  in-8. 


THE    SCENE    OF    A    "    MIR.\CLE    BY    PERSON  NAG  ES 

Tlie  miracle  of  the  bisiiop  whom  the  archdeacon  kills  so  that 

he  may  be  bishop  after  his  death. 

From  a  miniature  of  the  xiv  century. 
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truclions  known  as  mansions  (maisons),  so  made  that  the  actors  could  pass 
freely  from  one  to  the  other,  and  these  represented  ditTerent  scenes,  the  charac- 
ters grouping  themselves  around  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  progress 
of  the  drama.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Paradise  was  placed  above  the  mansions, 
often  at  one  side  on  a  sort  of  platform,  and  that  hell  was,  so  to  speak,  under- 
ground ;  and  through  a  grating  which  closed  an  air-hole,  the  damned  could  be 
seen  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  devils  leaped  out  on  the  stage  through  a 
trap-door  simulating  a  dragon's  mouth. 

The  mansions  were  many  in  number.  A  miniature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Passion  of  Valenciennes  (1547),  shows  the  following  scenes,  from  left  to  right 
(looking  from  the  auditorium)  :  Paradise,  a  room,  Nazareth,  the  Temple,  Jeru- 
salem, a  palace,  the  house  of  the  Bishops,  the  (lolden  Door,  the  sea,  limbo  and 
\\eU.  A  door  in  the  side  of  a  wall  serves  to  indicate  Nazareth  or  Jerusalem  ; 
a  square  .basin,  fdled  with  water  on  wliirii  floats  a  small  boat,  represents  the 
sea— (Lake  of  Tiberius),  etc.  \i\  a  Mystery  played  at  llouen  in  1474,  there  were 
twenty-five  mansions;  in  some  plays  there  were  as  many  as  hfty. 

Such  scenery  is  doubtless  very  conventional;  but  in  the  theatre  every  accept- 
ed convention  is  legitimate.  Though  the  juxtaposition  of  so  many  ditTerent 
places  lacks  probability,  yet  the  action  gains  in  rapidity  and  coincidence.  As 
there  were  no  interruptions  for  change  of  scene,  the  illusion,  once  created,  was 
easier  to  sustain.  Furthermore,  the  poets  were  compelled  to  make  use  of  a 
vast  and  complicated  stage,  because  in  these  religious  dramas  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Heaven  and  hell  are  involved  in  the  development  and  denouement, 
and  the  mysterious  relations  between  Uocl  and  man,  between  the  sacrifice  on 
Golgotha  and  the  destiny  of  the  world,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
theatre  was,  therefore,  though  almost  infantile  in  its  nature,  an  exact  adaptation 
of  the  framework  to  the  subject. 

In  the  architecture  of  these  nriansions  no  elfort  was  made  to  obtain  either 
exactitude  or  local  colour,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  costumes,  which  were 
in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  though  richer  and  more  luxurious.  Only  the  devils 
wore  grotesque  and  horrible  disguises.  Christ  and  the  Virgin  alone  wore  long 
white  tunics  and  blue  cloaks  ;  having  to  be  separated,  by  these  robes  of  mys- 
tical simplicity,  from  the  picturesque  and  noisy  crowd  in  modern  clothing. 
In  the  same  manner  they  are  distinguished  from  the  splendid'  convivial  Vene- 
tians in  Paul  Veronese's  "  Marriage  at  Cana  ''. 

The  actors  remained  all  the  time  on  the  stage.  Their  pari  finished,  or  inter- 
rupted, they  grouped  themselves  at  the  sides,  instead  of  disappearing  in  the 
wings.  It  would  have  been  easy,  in. the  absence  of  wings,  for  them  to  have 
concealed  themselves  behind  the  mansions.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  in  sight 
of  the  spectators  because,  on  such  an  immense  stage,  their  absence  would  have 
left  too  marked  a  void  in  the  places  where  action  was  monienlarily  suspended. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mysteries   presented  mechanical  tripks,  appar- 
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ilioiis,  ascensions,  fires,  battles,  etc.,  all  very  naively  executed,  but  sufficiently 
well  done  to  satisfy  spectators  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (1). 

The  Principal  Mysteries.—  It  is  customary  to  divide  the  Mysteries  into  several 
cycles  :  1,  Cycle  of  the  Old  Testament;  2,  Cycle  of  the  New  Testament;  3,  Cycle  of 
the  Saints;  4,  Profane  Mysteries. 

1.  Cycle  of  Hie  Old  Testament.  —  Under  the  title  Old  Testament  we  possess  a   very   long 


A    MUIACLE    OF    NOTRE-DAME 

Concerning  tlie  woman,  who,  in  the  place  of  the  child  she  had  lost,  kidnapped  in  the  likeness 
of  Notre-Damo,  he  whom  Notre-Dame  held.  " 
From  a  painting  in  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century. 


composition,  printed  about  the  year  1500,  and  comprising  :  first,  a  Bible  encyclopedia, 
from  the  Creation  to  Solomon  (2),  then  six  distinct  Mysteries:  Job,  Tobias,  Susannah  and 
Daniel,  Judith,  Esther  (3),  Octavianus  and  the  Sybils — making  altogether  49.200  verses.  It 
is  probable  that  the  first  part,  which  alone  contains  36,500  verses,  is  a  combination  of 
Mysteries  originally  separated.  We  also  have  a  Mystere  de  la  Patience  de  Job  (1540),  con 
sisting  of  5,500  verses  and  having  49  characters. 

2.  Cycle  of  the  New  Testament.  —  This  includes  i\io%e  Mysteries  which  present  ttic  Avhole 
or  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Of  these,  seven  comprise  the 
Nativity,  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection.  The  oldest  is  the  Mss.  of  Sainte-Genevieve, 
in  9,800  verses.  The  most  famous  is  tliat  of  Arnould  Greban,  represenleil  in  1452, 
during  four  days,  and  comprising  34.574  verses  and  nearly  400  characters.  Of  tliis  we  shall 
gi\e  a  brief  analysis,  following  the  edition  by  («.  Paris  and  Uaynaud. 


(1)  Concerning  this,  cf.  Petit  de  Julleville,  Mysteres,  I,  p.  394. 

(2)  Read,  in  L.  Sudre's  ChrcstomalfUe,  Les  Adieu.v  cfEve  moura 

(3)  Id. J  p  74,  Esther  el  Assuerun 


nlc,  p.  71. 
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Analysis  de  la  Passion  of  Arnould  Greban.  —  The  first  1,500  verses  include 
prologue,  which  is  a  sort  of  sermon,  and  the  story  of  Creation  down  to  the  murder  of 
Abel  and  the  deatli  of  Adam.  Then,  Adam,  in  limbo,  invokes  tiie  promised  Redeemer, 
while  in  hell  the  devils  sing  the  fall  of  the  human  race  :  the  scene  is  truly  grandiose  (1). 
In  Heaven,  before  (Jod,  Mercy  and  Peace  conduct  their  case  against  Justice  and  Truth: 
the  Redemption  is  decided,  and  this  arouses  joy  in  limbo  among  the  just,  while  pro- 
voking the  fury  of  the  devils.  Then  follow  :  the  Annunciation,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
the  adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (a  charming  pastoral  scene)  (2),  the  wise  men,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  the  flight    to  Egypt,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors. 

During  the  second  day  are  presented  all  the  events  which  take  place  betwen  the  preach- 
ing of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  (3)  and  the  Passion,  properly  speaking.  Among  the  liner 
scenes,  which  display  a  certain  dramatic  sense,  may  be  noted:  the  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem,  where  the  impressions  among  the  crowd  of  old  men,  women  and  children, 
are  given  with  accuracy  and  variety — to  the  popular  rejoicing  are  contrasted  the  lament- 
ations and  predictions  of  Jesus  ;  the  Last  Supper,  where  Satan  appears,  only  _seen  by 
Jesus  and  Judas;  the  recital  of  Lazarus  to  his  sisters  (4),  and  above  all  the  dialogue  bet- 
ween Jesus  and  his  Mother  (5). 

The  third  day  the  Passion  is  presented.  We  may  nolo  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives,  where  the  agony  of  Christ  is  expressed  in  fine  verse;  Peters  denial,  surrounded 
by  popular  characters,  servants,  soldiers,  executioners,  with  picturescpie  names,  and 
speaking  realistically  ;  the  scourging,  where  the  verse  has  a  curious  rhythm  ;  the  despair 
and  suicide  of  Judas,  to  whom  Despair  appears;  the  lament  of  Our  Lady  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  (G)  ;  the  sharing  of  Christ's  raiment  by  the  soldiers. 

The  fourth  day  is  consecrated  to  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension  and  Iho  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Then,  to  balance  the  prologue,  there  is  a  scene  in  limbo  and  in  hell  ; 
the  demons  lamerd,  and  the  souls  of  the  just  are  led  away  by  the  S£)iril  of  Jesus.  At 
the  end,  the  leading  actor  adresscs  a  farewell  to  the  spectators. 

Among  the  other  Passions,  should  be  noted  that  of  Jean  Michel  (1486),  in  65,000  ver- 
ses. Despite  its  length,  this  mystery  docs  not  cover  so  wide  a  field  as  Greban's,  It 
begins  (after  a  sermon  in  l.OOO  verses),  with  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  com- 
prises the  history  of  Jesus  until  the  Knlombmenl.  But  each  episode  is  gi\en  in  detail; 
the  torture  and  demoniac  scenes  are  further  developed  ;  certain  parts  in  .Jean  Michel's 
work,  such  as  that  of  Pilate,  show  a  genuine  originality  (7)  ;  finally,  it  seems  that  this 
Passion  abounded  in  mechanical  devices.  —  To  sum  up,  Jean  Michel  U)ok  the  second  and 
third  days  of  Greban's  work,  exploited,  as  a  skilful  dramatist,  all  the  situations,  added  to 
them  everything  that  could  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  and  often  expressed 
the  sentiments  with  much  success:  for  example,  the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  his 
Mother,  both  in  style  and  matter,  is  replete  with  truth  and  pathos  (8). 

(1)  Morceau.v  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  77. 

(2)  Cited  by  Petit  i»e  Jullevillk,  Mtjsteres,  II,  p.  401. 

,    (3j  Read  in  G.  Pakis,  Chrcstoiaathie,  the  dialogue  between  John  and  Herod,  p.  346 

(4)  Cited  by  Petit  i>e  Jui.i.eville,  Mijstitres,  II,  p.  405. 

(5)  Cited  by  PETrr  de  .Julleville,  Mi/steres,  I,  p.  213.  On  the  subject  of  Ibis  pa.ssage,  which  was 
later  to  be  taken  and  successfully  developed  by  Jean  Michel,  (i.  Paris  writes  :  "  The  mysterious 
complexity  of  this  heart  of  the  Virgin  mother,  which,  in  the  same  being,  loves  her  son  anol  vener- 
ates her'jlod,  of  this  soul  which,  though  full  of  the  prescience  of  future  glory,  is  no  less  agonized 
by  present  grief,  this  complexity  which  it  is  impossible  to  graspor  truly  represent,  Arnould  Greban 
had  the  power  to  imagine,  and  at  times  to  indicate  with  some  success.  Mai-y  is  the  purest  and  at 
the  same  time  most  lifelike  character  in  his  work.  "  {Passion  of  Greban,  Introduction,  p.  17.) 

(6)  Read  this  piece  in  Gledat's  Chreslomathic.  p.  430. 

(7)  Read,  in  Petit  de  Julleville's  Mysleres,  I,  p.  225,  Pilate's  hesitations  and  his  reproach  to 
the  Jews. 

(8)  Morccaua;  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  80. 
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or  lh(^  works  of  Jean  Michel,  we  possess  also  a  Resurrection,  which  was  presented  at  An- 
gers, like  tiie  foregoin}^-  Passion,  in  three  days,  and  had  20.000  verses  and  105  characters. 

Arnould  Grchan  and  his  brother  Simon  wrote  in  collaboration  the  Actes  des  Apotres, 
GO. 000  verses,  41H  characters,  which  was  printed  in  1588.  It  is  the  history  of  the  preach- 
in}4-  and  martyrdom  of  the  A|)ostles,  with  a  number  of  familiar  and  of  demoniac  scenes. 

3.  Cycle  of  Ike  SaliUs.  —  Petit  de  Jullcville  analyses  Ihirly-five  Mystercs  consecrated  to 


A.    MIRACLE    OF    NOTUE-DAME 

Goncct-ning  the  child  named  Gaubert  that  the  Devil  made  fall  from  the  window,  and  whom 

Notre-Dame  received. 
From  a  jt'^inting  in  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century. 

the  saints,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  :  SaiiiL  Andre,  Sainle  ihirhe,  SainI,  Denis, 
Saint  Louis,  Saint  iMcolas,  etc.  These  mysteries  are,  like  Miracle-plays,  full  of  realistic 
and  dramatic  situations  ;  but  the  execution  is  weak. 


Profane  Mysteries.  —  If  Ihc  lirieciilli  or  sixLceiilii  ceiilury  had  i)roduce(l  in 
I'raiice  a  Shakespeare,  or  even  a  Marlowe,  we  should  have  possessed  from  that 
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period  dramas  which  wotdd  have  perfectly  prepared  the  way  for  such  historic 
plays  as  Henri  IV,  Henri  V,  or  Richard  III.  The  French  stage  was  as  large,  as 
free,  as  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  most  varied  poems  as  that  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  London.  The  efforts  of  French  dramatic  authors  were  not 
Avithout  merit;  had  they  eventually  produced  masterpieces,  their  earlier  plays 
would  have  been  studied  with  the  most  sympathetic  curiosity.  But,  such  as 
they  are,  Le  Mystere  de  Troie,  by  Jacques  Millet  (146^),  Le  Mystere  du  Siege  d' Or- 
leans (1439),  of  which  Ihe  author  is  unknown,  and  Ihe  Mystere  de  saint  Louis,  by 
Pierre  Gringoirc  (1514),  are  disappointing  to  read.  The  first  is  as  romantic  as 
the  work  of  Benoit  de  Sainle-More ;  the  second,  of  scrupulous  historical  exact- 
itude, but  written  in  a  very  Hat  style,  and  it  required  such  complicaled  scenery 
that  it  was  doubtless  never  given;  Ihe  third,  though  betler  written,  and  suffi- 
ciently faithful  to  historical  verity,  is  monotonous  and  tiresome  to  the  last 
degree. 

The  End  of  the  Mysteries.  —  We  have  already  said  that  a  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Paris,  on  the  17  of  November,  1548,  forbade  the  representation  of  Mys- 
teries in  the  capital.  The  reasons  for  this  interdiction  are  easy  to  imagine. 
Protestants  severely  blamed  the  Catholic  Clergy  for  tolerating  this  admixture  of 
the  sacred  with  the  profane;  the  spectators  had  already  begun  to  indulge  in 
joking  which  was  more  sacrilegious  than  naive;  professional  actors  were  becom- 
ing more  numerous  and  were  replacing  the  confreres;  and  finally,  the  taste- of 
educated  people  began  to  be  shocked  by  the  gross  defects  of  an  art  which  was 
very  unequal,  and  usually  very  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  its  subject. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  Mysteries  disappeared 
simultaneously  from  all  the  towns  of  France.  Representations  are  noted  in  1560, 
1573,  1580,  €^c.  In  1624  there  was  still  played  at  Draguignan  a  Ilistoire  des 
Macabees;  and  in  the  country,  during  certain  feasts,  the  custom  of  presenting 
Mysteries,  either  spoken  or  in  pantomime,  was  continued  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  genre 
fell  into  desuetude  and  disappeared.  From  other  ideas,  another  society  and 
another  taste  was  born  a  new  genre,  tragedy,  which  was  imitated  from  anti- 
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Fi'om  a  miniature  in  a   nianiiscript  of  the  beginning  of  tlie  xv  eerjlury 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
COMEDY    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 


SUMMARY 

MEDIAEVAL  COMEDY  is  related,  at  least  through  its  principal  genre,  the 
farce,  to  classical  comedy. 

1.  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  The  jon- 
gleurs have  a  repertory  of  monologues,  of  dits,  of  disputes,  which  already 
exhibit  dramatic  form.  —  ADAM  DE  LA  HALLE  causes  to  be  played  at  Arras, 
in  1262,  the  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee,  a  satirical  and  fantastical  comedy;  and  at  Naples, 
about  1285,  Robin  et  Marion,  a  pastoral  play  accompanied  with  music.  —  We 
have  no  comedy  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  The  Societes  joyeuses  are  founded,  analogous 
to  the  confreries :  Les  Clercs  de  la  Basoche,  Les  Enfants  sans  Souci. 

3.  FARCES.  —  The  best  known  is  Pathelin  (1470),  the  author  of  which  is 
unknown.  Its  plot  is  clever,  its  character  types  alive,  its  morality  is  all  empir- 
ical. To  this  may  be  added  Le  Pate  et  Ja  Tarte,  and  Le  Curier,  the  wittiest 
of  the  farces  directed  against  woman. 

4.  THE  MORALITY  made  use  of  allegorical  characters  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the 
spectators.  —  Among  the  religious  moralities  may  be  mentioned  Bien--Avis4 
et  Mal-Avis6  ;  among  the  didactic.  La  Condamnation  de  Banquet. 
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5.  THE  SOTIE  was  a  political  play,  dealing  with  passing  events  and  represented 
by  the  Sofs  or  the  Enfants-sans-Souci.  —  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sots,  by  Gringoire  (i5i2),  which  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
quarrels  between  Louis  XII  and  Pope  Julius  II. 

6.  Lastly,  there  were  monologues,  satirizing  the  different  social  classes,  and 
sermons  joyeux,  which  had  come  down  from  the  ancient  Fete  des  Fous. 


KECOnATED   LETTER 

from  a  manuscript  of  the 
XV  century. 


HOUGH  liic  Mysteries  and  Miracle-plays  belong 
exclusively  lo  the  Middle  Ages,  and  did  not 
give  rise  to  serious  classic  French  drama, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history  of 
French  comedy  is  otic  of  continuous  deve- 
lopment. Between  I  he  comic  pieces  given 
from  Ihe  IhirleenJh  to  the  sixteenlh  cent- 
ury and  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  cight- 
eenlh,  there  are  without  doubt  striking 
differences,  but  only  such  as  the  taste  of  each 
epoch  dictated  to  the  poet.  Without  comp- 
aring the  author  of  Pathelin  to  the  author 
of  Tartiijffe,  nor  Adam  de  la  Halle  to  Benu- 
marchais ,  lliis  evolution  is  unquestion- 
able (1). 


I.  _  FIRST  PERIOD:  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  TO 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Origin.  —  The  jugglers  not  only  carried  about  from  castle  to  castle  or  from 
town  to  (own  ihe  chansons  de  geste  and  romances,  they  had  a  whole  repertory 
of  dils,  monologues  and  disputes  or  debuts.  "  A  vein,  which  was  doubtless  never 
cut,  although  it  is  rarely  to  be  seen  amidst  Ihe  obscurity  of  vanished  centuries, 
connected  the  Roman  mimes  with  the  buffoons  of  the  fifteenth  century  (2).  " 
We  possess  no  dramatic  text  before  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  fourteenth 
shows  a  complete  gap  difficult  to  explain.  But  it  is  sure  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  subjects  represented  in  the  fifteenth  century— an  epoch  of  large  develop- 
ment for  all  the  comic  genres  — are  rehandlings  of  older  pieces.  Of  all  MSS. 
those  of  dramatic  works  were  most  destined  to  go  astray,  as  only  the  latest  ver- 


(1)  Concerning  this,  see  Petit  de  Julleville,  La   Comedie  et   les  Mivura  au  moyen  age,  intro- 
duction and  conchision. 

(2)  (lASTON  Pahis,  Lilterature  o,u  moycn  age,  §  131. 
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sioii  of  tlio  play  was  ever  kept.  Jt  was  only  after  printing  had,  as  it  were,  fixed 
a  dated  text,  that  a  definitive  form  of  the  play  was  circulated  among  the  pu- 
blic. The  greater  part  of  the  printed  texts  do  not  bear  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors ;  and  the  autlior  of  Patlielin  is  not  known  Perhaps  no  poet  thought  he 
had  the  right  to  sign  a  work  which  he  only  rewrote  :  one  does  not  sign  a  picture 
which  one  only  repairs. 

ADAM  DE  LA  HALLE  (1230-1-288).  —  By  chance,  however,  we  begin  with 


THE    HALL    OF    THE    PALACE 

From  a  printing  of  the  xvi  century,   engraved  by  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cereeau  |lol5  (•?)-1584  (?)J. 


works  both  dated  and  signed,  and  whose   author  seems  to  have  had  I  he  most 
marked  literary  personality. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  like  Jean  Bodel,  came  from  Arras.  Destined  at  first  for 
the  Church,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl  and  married  her.  Later  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Paris,  to  uproot  himself  from  his  provincial  idleness.  Before  depart- 
ing, in  126'i,  he  had  his  first  play  performed,  Le  Jeii  de  la  Feiiillee,  and  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Arras  a  conge.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  stayed  away 
for  a  long  while,  as  we  find  him  in  exile  at  Douai  in  1265,  and  this  exile  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  civic  troubles  by  which 
Arras  was  then  torn.     He  followed  Robert  d'Artois  to  Naples  in  1283,  when  Ihe 
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jailer  was  sent  to  Ihe  aid  of  Charles  d'Aujou.  There  he  had  a  kind  of  official 
position  as  organizer  of  Ihe  dramatic  and  musical  diversions  of  the  court  of 
Naples,  and  he  presented  his  pastorale,  Robin  et  Marion.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known  ;  we  only  know,  from  an  allusion  made  by  his  nephew,  Jean 
Mados,  that  Adam  de  la  Halle  was  no  longer  alive  in  1288. 

Le  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee,  or  Jeu  Adam,  was  probably  not  played  in  public,  btit  must 
liave  l)eon  given  Ijy  n  pny.  wliich  wt)uld  explain  Itie  excessive  boldness  of  certain  satirical 
>peeclies  in  the  play. — The  scene  is  laid  under  a  green  arbour,  a  feuillee,  set  up  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  spring.  There  are  eighteen  character.'s  :  the  poet,  mailre  Adam  ; 
— his  fattier,  maitre  Henri  ; — several  citizens  of  Arras,  whoso  iiames  are  probably  au- 
thentic ; — a  doctor  ;  -an  itinerant  monJ\.,  exhibitor  of  relics;  — a  lady  ; — a  maniac  and  his 
father  ; — a  tavern-keeper  ;— tlie  commun  (the  people,  wliom  we  shall  find  again  under 
this  name  in  the  soties)  /—three  fairies.  Morgue,  Magloire  and  Arsile  ;  —  Forliuie,  and  the 
messenger  Croquesos. — Adam  announces  to  tiis  father  and  the  citizens,  that  he  wishes 
to  go  to  Paris  to  study  ;  that  he  will  leave  his  wife,  Marie,  whom  he  does  not  love  any 
more.  But  he  needs  money,  and  asks  it  of  his  father  :  his  father  protests  that  he  has 
none,  and  says  that  he  is  very  ill.  **  G'est  dun  mat  <iue  je  connais  bien,  declare  le 
medecin  ;  on  le  iiomme  avarice.  "  Arid  he  mentions  the  names  of  various  inhabitants  of 
Arras  suffering  from  the  same  malady.  The  monk  appears,  showing  the  relics  of  St. 
Acaire,  whose  touch  cures  madness;  but  nobody  wisties  to  confess  tiimselfmad,  except 
the  maniac  who  is  led  by  his  father,  and  who  does  not  got  cured.  He  chatters  ram- 
blingly  on  current  affairs,  and  his  bold  talk  is  full  ofcommiMit  upon  aclual  events  which 
must  have  seem<!d  \\itly  and  amusing  to  his  contemporaries.— INighl  comes,  a  spring 
night  (like  that  of  A  Midsummer  Nig liC a  Dream);  the  fairies  arrive,  preceded  by  the  mys- 
terious hunter,  Hellcquin,  whose  steps  die  away  in  tlie  distance.  Then  comes  Fortune, 
who  shows,  on  her  ever-turning  wheel,  sundry  personages  of  the  time.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  this  faery  and  allegorical  cortege,  the  citizens  sitting  under  the  arbour  drink  and 
play  at  dice;  they  make  the  monk  believe  that  he  has  lost,  and  must  pay  the  reckoning 
of  the  others;  but  the  monk  has  no  money,  and  leaves  the  relics  of  St.  Acaire  in  pawn. 
As  may  be  seiMi,  this  piece  is  a  singular  admixture  of  satirical  comedy  with  li\ely  cha- 
raclers— and  faei  y  enchantment.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  was  a  wurk  unique  of  its 
kind  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  whether  Adam  had  precursors  and  imitators  (1). 

Very  different  is  the  play  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion,  which  is  truly  called  the  first 
French  comic  opera.  11  is  entirely  in  verse  ;  but  there  were  sung  as  well  as  spoken 
scenes,  the  music  of  which,  composed  by  Adam  himself,  has  been  recovered. — The 
theme  of  Robin  el  Marion  contains  notliing  original  ;  Adam  borrowed  it  from  the  lyric 
poetry  of  his  time,  and  it  is  only  a  dramatized  pastourelle,  but  done  witti  taste.  —  The 
slieplierdess,  Marion,  while  guarding  her  sheep,  sings  her  love  for  Robin.  A  knigtit  ar- 
ri\es,  with  his  falcon  on  tiis  wrist;  he  invites  the  slieplierdess  to  follow  him  to  his  castle; 
slie  replies  that  he  is  wasting  ids  time,  for  she  will  never  love  anyone  but  Robin.  The 
kniglit  goes  away  and  Robin  appears  ;  they  talk  and  eat  and  dance.  But  the  shepherd 
being  gone  to  seek  his  friends,  the  knight  returns,  and  this  time  carries  off  Marion  on 
his  charger,  in  sigtit  of  Robin  and  his  companions,  who  dare  not  attack  him.  But 
Marion  defends  heraelf  so  well  that  the  knight  lets  her  escape,  and  this  happy  denoue- 
ment is  celebrated  with  new  games  and  dances. 

The  plot  is  ordinary;  but  the  details  are  charming  and  dainty,  and  accurately  rustic; 
tlie  characters  are  well  projected  and  sustained.  And  iiere  we  may  again  ask  whether  a 
work  so  well   poised,    so  true,  does  not  presuppose  previous  efforts  and   an    extensive 

(I)  Read  in  G.  Paris,  Chrestomalhie,  p.  322,  a  scene  from  the  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee. 
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(Iramalic  literature  already    rich   in  traditions  (1).     In  addition  we  liave  only  to  note  a 
farce  played  at  Toiirnai  in   1277,  Ic  Gannon  el  i Aveiujlc. 

The  fourteenth  Century.  —  II  is  true,  however,  that  we  possess  no  comic 
text  wiialever  oi'  the  fourteenth  century,  while  of  serious  drama  we  have  the 
collection  of  the  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame. 

We  shall  mention  only,  with  Petit  de  Jullcville,  two  short  works  by  Eustache 
Deschamps  :  1,  the  dil  of  the  four  departments  of  the  king's  hotel,  pannelerie, 
echnnsonneric,  cuisine  and  saucerie.  According  to  the  indications  given  by  the 
poethhnself,  this  dit  was  lo  he  played  by  actors  ;  2,  the  dialogue  between  mailre 
Trubert  and  Antroignarl,  a  crafty  advocate  and  a  litigant  without  conscience  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  dialogue  was  not  intended  to  be  played. 


II.  —  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  THE  SOCIETES  JOYEUSES. 

Like  the  Mysteries  and  the  Miracle-plays,  mediu'val  comedies  were  not  played 
by  professional  actors.  The  best-known  joyous  Brotherhoods  at  Paris  were  those 
of  the  Clercsde  la  Basoche  and  the  Enfants-sans-Souci. 

The  Clercs  de  la  B<*isoche.  —  Basoche,  from  the  Latin  basilica,  designated 
tlie  Palais  de  Justice,  and  Ihe  Basoche  dii  Parlement  was  composed  of  attorneys' 
and  advocates'  clerks,  clerks  of  registrars  and  parliamentary  counsellors.  The 
Basoche  du  (jhdtelet  comprised  Ihe  clerks  of  notaries,  attorneys  and  registrars  of 
the  Chatelet.  The  Grande  Basoche  (that  of  Parlement)  seems  to  have  existed 
from  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  lasted  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth.  U  enjoyed  certain  privileges  :  the  election  of  a  roi,  the  right  to  coin 
money,  permission  to  play  on  the  marble  table  at  the  Palais,  etc.  It  celebrated 
feasts  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  for  the  planting  of  the  maypole,  and  in  July. 
It  is  believed  that  the  clercs  more  especially  played  farces  and  pantomimes. 

The  Enfants-sans-Souci,  or  the  sots,  are,  according  to  Petit  de  Jullcville, 
"  the  ancient  celebrants  of  the  Fete  des  Fous,  turned  out  of  the  Church  by  indig- 
nant councils,  and  reassembled  on  the  public  square,  or  the  neighbouring  cross- 
streets,  to  continue  the  fete.  "  They  were  dressed,  like  court  fools,  half  in  yellow, 
half  in  greerj ;  they  wore  hats  trimmed  with  little  bells  and  surmounied  by 
asses'  ears  ;  they  held  in  their  hands  a  bawblc.  The  sots  were  probably  poor 
students,  joyous  Bohemians;  but  sometimes  they  seem  to  have  been  almost 
confounded  with  the  Basochiens.  At  the  head  of  this  society  was  the  Prince  des 
sots;  the  second  dignitary  was  Mere-Sotte,  a  title  which  the  poet  C.ringoire  bore. 
The  Enfants-sans-Souci  pUjQd  soties,  as  well  as  farces  and  moraliles  until  Ihe 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisls,  1st  cycle,  p.  44. 
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Other  Societies.  —  A  great  many  other  joyous  societies  could  be  named,  in 
Paris  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  :  at  Paris,  VEmpire  de  Galilee  ;  at  Dijon,  la 
Mkre  folle;  at  Lyons,  Les  Sappots  da  Seigneur  de  la  Coqiiille,  a  society  composed 
of  typographers  ;  at  Rouen,  Les  Connards,  etc.  In  every  town  of  any  importance, 
the  clercs,  artisans,  students,  formed  associations  for  representing  at  certain 
feasts  amusing  and  satirical  plays  (1). 

III.  —  FARCES. 

DefiniUon  of  the  Genre.  —  The  farce,  from  the  Latin /arsa  ifarcire,  to  fill), 
is,  in  culinary  language,  the  hashed  meat  placed  inside  a  fowl,  a  pate,  etc. 
Primitively,  the  \xordJarce  meant  certain  interpolations  mingled  with  the  litur- 
gical text  of  the  Epistles,  the  Gospels,  etc.  Very  serious  epiires  farcies  were 
recited  at  some  feasts ;  at  the  Fete  des  foiis  these  were  burlesqued  (2),  and  then 
the  farce  was  in  French.  Rut  must  we  conclude  from  this  that  the  first  dram- 
atic/arces  owed  their  name  to  the  admixture  of  diverse  dialects?  We  should 
rather  believe  that,  at  the  period  when  short  comic  interludes  were  introduced 
into  the  mysleres^  these  comic  parts  were  regarded  as  the  farce  which  was  added 
to  the  more  substantial  dish,  and  served  as  an  agreable  condiment.  In  this  way, 
these  short  comedies  would  have  preserved  their  name  o(  farce  even  when  they 
were  presented  alone.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  the  farce  is  the  true  comedy  of  manners,  with  a  plot  ;  developed  further, 
it  would  sometimes  be  a  study  of  character.  If  the  farce  often  borrowed  its 
scenario  from  some  familiar  short  story,  and  though,  like  the  fabliau,  it  drew 
material  from  the  treasury  of  popular  tales,  it  rejuvenated  these  traditional  sub- 
jects with  its  direct  observation  of  contemporary  types  and  manners.  Its  style 
is  always  lively,  very  French,  and  dramatic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  farce,  like  the  nioraliie,  sometimes  made  use  of  allegor- 
ical characters. 

We  have  preserved  one  hundred  and  filly  farces,  the  text  of  which  has  been 
frequently  garbled  ;  they  are  almost  always  rejuvenated  versions  of  some  piece 
which  had  already  passed  through  several  evolutions.  The  most  renowned,  of 
very  different  genres,  are  Pathelin,  Le  Pate  et  la  Tarte  and  Le  Cuvier. 

Analysis  of  "  Pathelin.  "  —  Maitro  Patliolin  is  auauocat  sous  I'orme,  that  is  to  say,,  a 
brietlcss  liarrister.  His  wife  (iiiillcmcttc  complains  of  not  liaviiiga  fartliing  to  tier  name, 
and  only  threadbare  gowns,  l^alliclin  promises  to  t)ring  l>ack.  from  llie  fair  some  clotli 
for  them  botli.     He  quits  Ids  house,  which  is  at  the  left  of  the  stage  (this  house  is  open, 

(1)  Concerning  all  the  Confreries  Joyeuses,  see  Petit  de  Julleville,  Les  Comediens  en  France 
au  moyen  age.  Paris,  1885. 

(2)  The  Fete  des  Fous,  or  of  the  Innocents,  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated  on  St.  Etienne's  and 
St.  Innocent's  days.  The  Church  ritual  was  parodied,  even  in  the  Church  itself.  An  ass  was 
brought  into  the  choir.  Grotesque  songs  replaced  the  liturgical  chants.  It  was  suppressed  in 
14i5  by  an  edict  of  Charles  VII. 
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and  tJjc  l)ed  in  liis  room  is  visible',  and  goes  to  tlic  right  whero  Ihc  shop  of  Guillaiime 
the  draper  is  to  he  seen  :  pieces  of  cloth  ar(^  (exposed  outside. 

Tlie  draper,  sitting  before  his  door,  watciies  for  customers.  Pathclin  approaches  him 
salutes  him  and  praises  his  dead  father,  and  while  talking  lays  his  hand  as  if  by  accident 
on  a  piece  of  the  cloth.  He  pretends  to  he  dcdighled  with  its  fine  quality,  asks  the 
price,  pretends  to  bargain,  and  takes  six  ells  of  the  stuff  (1).  Pathelin,  having  still  one 
parisis  (about  a  French  franc)  in  his  pocket,  gives  it  as  earnest  money,  aud  the  sale 
is  concluded,  lie  then  asks  (luillaume  to  come 
to  his  house  to  receive  his  UM^uey  in  golden  ecus, 
and  to  eat  some  of  the  goose  his  wif(!  Giiillemette 
is  roasting.  Tlie  draper  accepts  :  he  will  carry 
the  cloth  ;  but  Pathelin  puts  the  package  briskly 
under  his  own  garment,  protesting  with  great  po- 
liteness that  he  will  save  the  merchant  that  trouble. 
The  lawyer  being  gone,  the  merchant  congratul- 
ates himself  on  having  obtained  24  sons  for  each 
ell  (about  24  francs  in  French  money)  for  a  cloth 
which  was  only  worth  20.  Thus,  for  the  moment, 
it  is  he  who  believes  himself  to  have  cheated  his 
customer.     Pathelin  returns  home. 

At  sight  of  this  fine  cloth  Guillemctte  cries  out 
and  is  troubled  :  how  shall  they  ever  pay  for  it? 
Her  husband  reassures  her,  and  tells  her  what 
they  must  do  :  when  Guillaume  comes  to  eat  the 
goose  and  get  his  money,  they  will  make  him 
believe  that  the  lawyer  has  been  ill  for  six  weeks, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  bought  cloth  of  him 
or  invited  him  to  sup;  and  Pathelin,  lying  in  bed, 
will  pretend  to  be  delirious.  We  may  imagine  the 
astonishkient  of  (luillaume,  who  arrives  preseully. 
The  poor  man,  at  first  incredulous,  is  obliged  to 
give  in  «  hen  he  sees  Pathelin  tossing  on,  his  bed^ 
a  prey  to  feverish  agitation,  and  jabbering  in  all 
sorts  of  language.  Guillaume  goes  away,  wond- 
ering A\hat  illusion  has  so  viclimized  him. 

Meanwhile,  a  naive  looking  shepherd  comes  to 
see  Pathelin  ;  his  name  is  Agnelet  and  he  is  Gviil- 
laume's  shepherd.  His  master  has  just  caused  his 
arrest,  accusing  him  of  having  clubbed   to  death 

seveial  of  his  sheep  in  order  to  eat  them  and  sell  their  wool.  Now  Agnelet  has  need 
of  a  lawyer,  and  comes  to  consult  Pathelin.  The  latter,  who  is  full  of  tricks,  advises 
the  shepherd  to  pretend  to  be  an  idiot,  and  to  answer  every  question  addressed  to  him 
by  the  judge,  by  (Juillaume  or  himself,  by  the  word  baa...  The  lawyer  will  plead  irres 
ponsibility,  and  the  poor  man  will  be  acquitted.  Then  begins  the  judgment  scene  in- 
Ihe  middle  of  the  stage  which  represents  the  public  square  (2).  Guillaume  is  at  one 
side,  Agnelet  at  the  other,  and  behind  Agnelet  is  Pathelin.  The  draper  makes  his  accus- 
ation, when  all  at  once  he  recognizes  the  lawyer.  His  ideas  become  confused,  and  he 
mixes  up  the  stolen  cloth  with  the  killed  sheep.  The  judge  belicnes  him  mad,  brings 
him  back  to   the  subject  of  the    sheep,    and    ends    by    discharging    the   shepherd,    who. 


PATHELIIN    A.\D    (lUILLALME 

From  the  frontispiece  engraved  on 
wood  edition  of  the  Farce  de  Pathe- 
lin. 


(1)  Morreau.i;  cJiuisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  48. 

(2)  Morccaux  clwisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  M. 
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true  to  his  promise,  has  only  ansAvered  baa  to  every  question.  Pathelin  triumplis  this 
time,  but  he  is  going  to  find  his  master.  Left  alone  with  Agnelet  he  asks  for  his  fee, 
Agnelet  continues  to  bleat  in  reply,  and  the  furious  Pathelin  cannot  get  a  word  out  of 
him.     \Vith  this  final  deception  the  piece  ends. 


The  Plot  and  the  Characters  in  Pathelin.  ~  Pathelin  is,  first  of  all,  what  is 

callad  a  well-constructed  play.     The  expos- 
ition is  clear  ;  the  incidents  follow   one 

_       another  with  natural  logic;  there  are  no 

Vv     l^f         *l5'i^^b!r^S?       unnecessary   scenes  ;    no  tediousncss  ;    a 
i\d^      11  y  /^^x\yj        denouement  in   which   the    situation    of 

^   /  fiiSl^^^w  *^^^^^  character  is  in  accordance  with  his 

behaviour.  Here  is  already  something 
of  Beaumarchais  or  Scribe  in  ihe  ease 
and  rapidity  of  the  action.  Here  is  also 
an  excellent  psychology  with  reference 
to  each  character's  state  of  life:  the  mer- 
chant, llie  lawyer,  the  shepherd,  the 
judge,  act  and  speak,  in  every  least  de- 
lail,  like  people  who  bear  the  deep  im- 
piint  of  Iheir  callings.  The  judgment 
scene,  in  which  all  four  are  in  conflict, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  accuracy  and  variety, 
riie  moralily  of  the  piece  is  not  at  all 
arlilicial,  but  becomes  evident  as  the 
events  themselves  unroll ;  it  is  altogether 
inwoven  with  the  action,  as  in  the  great- 
er part  of  Moliere's  comedies.  It  is  a 
"  ricochet  of  knavish  tricks  ",  as  natur- 
al as  it  is  diverting,  as  sad  upon  reflect- 
ion as  it  is  amusing  to  see.  But  it  would 
be  wronging  Pathelin  to  seek  characters 
in  its  scenes  ;  it  must  suffice  us  to  admire 
observed  and  rendered  ihat  they  still  seem  to-day  alive  and 


C[TI><»*6^^»?  Cornell  ce 
;2<ittf^c  marie  iJuiffrmeWe 
{pour  qtif  fquc  peine  ^  ie  mettt 
7i  caBafletna  famaffft 
Vloue  ne  poude  ikt)  amaffpt 
£Dx  '9t0  irqut  iabuocaffo/>c 


PATHELIN    AND    HIS    WIFE    GUIl.LEMETTE 

From  an  engraving  on   wood  taken  from 
edition  of  the  Farce  de  Pathelin. 


lis  types,  so  we 
human. 


The  Style  of  Pathelin.  —  The  language  of  Pathelin  is  so  purely  French  that 
even  now  it  scarcely  seems  archaic.  With  the  help  of  a  few  notes  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  read  this  fifteenth  century  comedy.  The 
style  is  rapid  and  direct  as  is  essentially  proper  in  dram^i.  The  dialogue  is 
crisp,  the  retort  incisive  ;  there  is  no  pretention,  no  literature ;  the  language  is 
colloquial  rather   than    written  ;   and   French    drama  possesses   nothing  more 
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precise  and  iialural  before  Molieie.  The  shqrl  oclosyllabic  verses,  are  brisk  and 
well  rhymed,  show  no  sense  of  ell'iMi,  and  pleasant  overlapping.s,  always  in 
harmony  wilh  Ihe  aclion,  give  Ihem  snppleness. 


Who  was  the  Author  of  "  Palhelin? 

comedy  is  anonymous.  'J'lie  piece  >\as 
written  in  1470,  and  not  one  of  the 
numerous  editions  which  appeared  as 
early  as  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  llfleenlh  cenlnry 
bears  the  name  of  Ihe  aulhor.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Villon,  to  a  certain 
Pierre  Blanchel,  who  lived  from  1459  to 
1519,  to  Antoine  de  la  Salle,  author  of 
the  PelU  Jehan  de  Saintre.  None  of  these 
suppositions  is  based  on  any  authentic 
pi'Oof.  It  remains  true  that  Pathelin  was 
the  work  of  a  genuine  artist,  and  that 
its  exceptional  value  was  immedial(>iy 
recognized  (1;.  In  fact,  though  all  the 
other  comic  material  was  conslanlly 
subjected  to  rehandling  and  renewing, 
Palheiin  "  crystallized  "  linally  in  ils 
1470  text.  It  was  never  rewritten;  but 
sequels  appeared,  called  Le  Nouveau  Pa- 
thelin, Le  Testament  de  Pathelin  ('2).  Its 
verses  became  proverbs.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
all  French  meditcval  literature  was  dis- 
dained or  unknown,  Brueys  and  Pala- 
prat  wrote  L'Avocat  Pathelin,  a  sufficient- 
ly faithful  imitation,  though  spoiled  by 
a  love  intrigue  (1706).  In  1872  a  more 
exact  adaptation,  by  Edouard  Fomnier, 
was  presented  at  the  Comedie-Frangaise, 
under  the  title  La  Vraie  Farce  de  Pathelin 
theatre. 


Tlie  tirst  masterpiece  of  Frencli 


PATHELIN    AND    AGNELET 

From  an  engraving  on  wood,  taken  from  an 
incunable  edition  of  the  Farce  de  Pathelin. 


and  remains  in  the  repertory  of  that 


Le  P^te  et  la  Tarte.  —  This  is  only  a  short,  liumourous  piece,  a  bluetle,  but  it  has 
the  easily  recogiii/ed  toucli  of  all  tlie  Frencti  authors  of  vaudevilles  and  Spanish  farces 
from  the  fifteenth  century   uiitii    now.  — Two    vagabonds,  shivering   at  a   street  corner, 

(1)  Cortcerning  this  question,  see  Petit  de  Jullevjlle,  La  Gomedie  et  les  Mtrurs  en  France  au 
monen  age.  Paris,  1S8(5,  p.  234. 

(2)  These  two  sequels  may  be  read  in  the  Recueil  de  farces,  by  the  bibUophile  Jacob.  Paris. 
Garni  er,  1876. 
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overhear  a  pastry-cook  say  to  his  wife  :  "  I  am  going  to  dine  with  friends,  and  I  shall 
send  a  messenger  for  the  eel-pie.  "'  After  his  departure,  one  of  the  vagabonds  enters 
tlie  shop,  asks  for  the  pie,  carries  it  oil",  and  goes  away  willi  his  companion  to  eat  it. 
During  this  providential  repast,  the  pastry-cook  returns  ;  his  friends  were  not  there,  he 
will  eat  the  pie  with  his  wife.  "  Tlie  pie  ",  says  she,  "-  I  gave  it  to  your  messenger. 
Whereupon  she  gets  a  beating.  —  But  our  two  vagabonds,  the  pie  finished,  wish  for  a 
tart  which  the  first  one  saw  in  the  shop  ;  and  this  time  the  second  vagabond  plays  the 
part  of  messenger.  The  pa.stry-cook  makes  as  if  to  club  him,  but  spares  him  on  condit- 
ion that  his  comrade  comes  to  receive  the  blows.  So  the  second  vagabond  returns  to 
the  first,  to  whom  he  says,  "  The  woman  will  not  give  the  tart  except  to  the  same  one 
to  whom  she  gave  the  pie.  "  The  other  vagabond  runs  to  the  pastry-shop,  Avhere  he 
receives  a  sound  drubbing.  Praise  is  chiefly  due  to  this  little  pieco  for  the  sureness  of 
the  dramatic  sequence,  which  is  developed  in  a    highly  probable  and  amusing  manner. 

Le  Cuvier.  —  There  is  more  observation  and  art  in  Le  Cuvier,  which  is  one  of  the 
numerous  satirical  farces  directed  against  women.  It  shows  also  that  French  dramatic 
authors  of  the  fifteenth  century  drew  their  material  largely  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
authors  oi  Ihe  fabliaux. — Jacquinot,  a  weak  and  over-indulgent  husband,  is  persecuted 
by  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law.  He  asks  them  in  order  to  avoid  perpetual  disputes, 
to  write  on  paper  (a  rollet  or  little  roll)  a  complete  list  of  his  obligatory  duties.  In  a 
very  well-constructed  scene,  we  see  Jacquinot  seated  at  his  table,  writing  at  the  dict- 
ation of  the  two  women,  who  heap  up  his  tasks,  racking  their  brains  to  think  of  more, 
while  .lacquinot,  who  has  his  own  ideas,  keeps  on  writing.  The  paper  is  signed,  and 
Jac(iuinot,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  aids  his  wife  with  the  washing.  A  large  washtub 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  ;  the  \>  ife  falls  into  it,  because  of  a  wrong  motion  made 
by  her  liusband,  and  cannot  get  out.  She  calls  Jacquinot  to  her  assistance.  But  he, 
very  coolly,  draws  the  rollet  from  his  pocket  and  reads  it,  item  by  item.  Interrupted 
at  each  line  by  the  cries  and  supplications  of  his  wife,  he  atlength  declares  that  this  is  not 
on  his  list  of  duties.  The  mother-in-law,  incapable  of  getting  her  daughter  out  of  the 
wash-tub  alone,  promises  that  they  will  tear  up  the  list.  The  husband  then  consents  to 
pull  out  his  wife,  and  vows  to  himself  to  become  master  in  his   own  home  (1). 

A  true  and  eiiteilaining  portrayal  ol'  popular  typos  is  found  in  tlie  I'oUoiwng 
farces  :  Le  Chauclronnier,  Le  Suiird  et  Vlvrogne,  Le  Marchand  de  pommes.  In 
some  oT  Ihem  a  joker,  a  sol,  plays  ttie  principal  part.  Several  famous  farces 
satirize  women,  often  stupidly  and  coarsely,  but  sometimes  rather  witUly,  such 
as  Maitre  Mimin,  La  Coriiettej  Les  Feniines  qui  veulenl  refondre  tears  maris,  La 
Pipee,  Geonjes  le  Veau,  etc. 

Political  Farces.  — Along  vvilh  the  farces  devoted  to  Ihe  depiction  of  various 
social  conditions  and  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  we  find  a  few  which  take 
Iheir  subjects  from  current  political  events.  But  these  we  shall  treat  of  with 
Ihe  soties,  which  were  more  especially  devoted  to  this  kind  of  satire. 

IV.  —  THE  MORALITY-PLAY. 

Definition.  —  The  Morality-play  is  didactic  and  allegorical.  We  have  seen, 
by  Ihe  success  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  how  much  the  personification  of  virtues, 

{\)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  82. 
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vices,  opinions,  etc.,  was  liked  in  tlie  Middle  Ages 
was  lo  instruct  rather  than  amuse. 
Sixty  Moralities  have  been  perserved,  and  these  may  be 


The  object  of  the  Moralite 
ubdivided  into  reli- 


gious, didactic,  satirical  and 
j)atlielic  Moralities.  This 
genre  persisted  until  about 
1550. 


C.%tUu  oa  p?(ttce  DCS  rot5*cc 

merefotte.  ^^  p^/^^ 


Religious  Moralities.  — 

The  chief  religious  Moral- 
ities are  :  Bien-Avise  el  Mal- 
Ainse ,  UHomnie  juste  el 
V Homme  mondnin,  L' Homme 
pecheur,  Charite,  Les  Dlas- 
phemaiears,  Les  En  fonts  de 
maintennnt,  etc.  The  first 
may  be  taken  as  a  type. 

Analysis  of  "  Bien-Avise 
et  Mal-Avlse  ".  —  Bien-Avise 
separates  liiinself  from  Mal- 
Avise,  his  companion  on  the 
road,  in  order  to  follow  Reason 
wlio  conducts  lijm  to  Faith; 
from  Faith,  he  goes  to  Contrit- 
ion, then  to  Confession  and 
Humility.  He  then  goes  to  Pe- 
nitence, visits  Charity,  Fast- 
ing, Prayer.  Abstinence,  OJjed- 
ience.  Patience,  Honour;  lie 
contemplates  the  wheel  of  For- 
tune to  uliich  are  attached  four 
men  named  Regnabo  (1  sliall 
reign).  Regno  (I  reign),  Regnavi 
{I  tiave  reigned).  Sum  sine  regno 
(i  am  witliout  a  kingdom).  Bien- 
Avise  comes  to  Good-End,  who 
delivers  liis  soul  into  the  hands 
of  angels. — During  this  time 
Mal-Avise  had  followed  Lei- 
sure, Rebellion,  Folly,  Despair, 

Poverty,  etc.,  who  conducted  him  to  Had-Knd  ;  he   is  precipitated  iiit( 
spectators  can  see  him  supping  with  Satan. 

We  may  connect,  with  the  religious  Moralities,  L'Aveugle  et  le  Boiteux,  l)y  Andre 
do  la  Vigne,  which  was  given  at  Seurre  in  1496  at  tlu;  end  of  a  Myslbre  de  Saint  Martin, 
by  tlie  same  auttior.  Saint  Martin  has  just  died,  and  they  are  about  to  carry  his  body 
in  procession.  The  ceremony  has,  as  usual,  drawn  a  great  number  of  beggars.  A  blind 
man   and   a   lame   man   beg,  with    loud   and  plaintive   voices,  for  public  charity.     They 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  ") 


LE    JEU    DU    PRINCE    DES    SOTS    ET    MERE    SOTTE 

'•'  Foolishness,  morality  and  farce  composed  by  Pierre 

Gringoire,  called  mere  Sotte  ". 
Frontispiece,  €•  graved  on  -wood,  of  a  gothic  edition 


hell   where    the 
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converse  familiarly  with  each  other,  and  the  lame  man  says  to  the  blind  man  that  he 
Avould  like  to  go  away,  because  if  by  chance  the  body  of  the  saint  should  pass  there, 
they  might,  both  of  them,  be  cured  by  a  miracle,  and  in  that  event  how  could  they  gain 
their  living?  So  the  blind  man,  guided  by  the  lame  mans  voice,  comes  near  to  him, 
and  taking  him  on  his  back  they  prepare  to  escape.  But  the  cortege  arrives,  and  they 
are  both  cured  !  The  lame  man  laments  ;  but  the  blind  man  cannot  help  but  rejoice 
enthusiastically  in  the  light  which  he  now  sees  for  the  first  time  (1). 

Didactic  Moralities.  —  The  type  of  this  genre  is  La  Condamnation  de  Banquet, 
composed  by  Nicolas  de  la  Chesnaye  in  1507  (?).  It  is  long,  containing  about 
6.000  verses. 

Analysis  of  "  La  Condamnation  de  Banquet  ".  —  The  first  character  to  appear  is  the 
Docteur  Prolocuteur,  who  sets  forth  the  subject  and  the  moral  of  the  piece. — A  company 
of  people,  whose  gaiety  and  carelessness  is  revealed  by  their  names:  (iood  Company,  Glut- 
tony, Sweet-Tooth,  Leisurely,  Your-Hcalth,  Let-me-pledge-you,  Pleasant-Iloutine  accept 
successively  three  invitations  for  the  same  day,  from  Dinner,  Supper  and  Banquet.  Dur- 
ijig  the  copious  repast  at  Dinner's,  appear  at  the  windows  the  faces  of  the  diseases  which 
are  already  on  the  watch  for  the  diners  :  Apoplexy,  Paralysis,  Epilepsy,  Pleurisy,  Jaun- 
dice, etc.  After  dinner,  the  company  go  to  Supper's.  This  time,  the  diseases  iling 
themselves  upon  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  shaking  a  few  of  them  roughly  ; 
but,  though  they  escape,  despite  this  cruel  lesson,  they  have  nothing  more  urgent  to  do 
than  to  run  to  Banquet's.  Hero  the  action  is  interrupted  by  a  sermon  from  Docteur  Pro- 
locuteur, who  preaches  three  hundred  verses  on  sobriety. 

Banfjuet  has  delivered  up  the  company  to  the  Diseases  ;  the  latter  leap  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who,  A^  ilh  the  exception  of  three,  Good-Company,  Leisurely  and  Plcasant- 
Houtine,  succumb  to  their  blows.  The  survivors  go  to  seek  Dame  Experience,  and 
lodge  a  complaint  against  Banquet.  The  sergeants  of  Experience,  who  are  called  Assist- 
ance, Sobriety,  Clystere,  Pill,  Bled,  etc.,  arrest  Banquet  and  Supper.  The  culprits 
are  brought  to  judgment.  Ou  either  side  of  Dame  Experience  sit  Hippocrates,  Galicn, 
Aviccnne  and  Averroes.  Banquet  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Supper  to  wear  cuffs  of 
lead,  that  his  hand  may  be  heavier  when  he  passes  around  meat  and  drink  ;  and  he  must 
always  keep  six  leagues  away  from  Dinner  (an  interval  of  six  hours  should  separate  the 
two  repasts).  Banquet  is  shriven,  asks  pardon  for  his  crimes,  and  is  hanged  by  Low- 
Diet  (2). 

Satirical  Moralities.  —  Some  Moralities  are  tlevoled  to  questions  ol  conlem- 
porary  politics.  These  we  shall  group  with  the  sotles  wilh  which,  in  s[)ilr  of 
their  title,  Ihcy  blend. 

Pathetic  Moralities.  —  A  few  Moralities  are  genuine  dramas,  analogous  in 
subject  and  method  to  the  Miracle-plays  ol  the  fourteenth  century.  To  spealv 
accurately,  these  are  not  Moralities  at  all,  "since  their  characters  arc  historical 
or  legendary  and  not  allegorical.  Among  these  we  may  note' the  story  of  the 
woman  condemned   to  starve  to  death   in  prison  by  the   consuls  Oracius  and 

(1)  L'Aveuglecl  le  Boiteux  may  be  read  in  the  Rccaeil  de  farces,  by  P.-L.  Jacob,  bibliopliile. 
Paris,  Garnier,  p.  215. 

(2)  Text  published  by  P.-L  Jacob,  Recueil  de  farces,  p.  273 
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Valerius  ;  her  daughter,  wlio  has  a  young  baby,  visits  her  and  nourishes  lier 
witli  her  own  milk  ;  the  consuls  are  moved  to  pity,  and  pardon  the  imprisoned 
woman. — An  emperor  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  nephew.     The  nephew  commits 
a  crime,  and  the  emperor 
kills    him    with   his   own 
hand.     As   he  refuses   to 
repent  of  a  murder  which 
he   regards   as  an  act    of 
justice,his chaplain  refuses 
him    communion.      Then 
the  Deity  performs  a  mi- 
racle :    the    sacred    Host 
moves  of  itself  to  the  lips 
of  the  emperor. 

It  is  well  to  note  the 
presence  of  these  historic- 
al and  legendary  pieces 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 
These  dramas  or  melo- 
dramas (whether  they  are 
called  Miracle-plays  or  Mo- 
ralities) prove — ^and  this 
cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
ed— that  French  drama 
could  have  been  develop- 
ed in  the  same  way  as 
English  or  Spanish  dra- 
ma. Subjects,  methods, 
style,  all  were  ready  for 
an  author  of  genius,  but 
he  did  not  appear. 


V. 


LA  SOTIE. 


FAITH,    CHARITY,    HYPOCRISY,    RICHES    AND    DEVOTION 

Fi'om  the  frontispiece,  engraved  on  wood,  of  a  gothic  edition. 


Definition.  —  The  solie 
or  sollie  was  played  by  the 

Sots  or  Enfanis-sans-Soaci.  The  Sots  founded  their  system  of  satire  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  society  is  entirely  composed  of  madmen.  Over  their  costumes 
they  wore  symbols  of  ditferent  functions  arid  social  conditions  :  the  judge,  the 
soldier,  the  monk,  I  he  nobleman,  thc'ruan  of  I  he  peoph',  elc.  "  Ln  S(>tieJ\  says 
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Petit  de  Julleville,  "  is  universal  satire  put  upon  the  stage  and  represented  by 
Sots,  whose  fool's  cap  protects  them  from  the  resentment  and  anger  which  the 
boldness  of  their  slander  might  provoke  "  (1). 

M  Emile  Picot,  in  his  study  of  La  Sotie  en  France  (2),  notes  twenty-six  of  these 
pieces.  He  points  out  that  the  sotie  was  frequently  given  together  with  a  farce 
and  a  moralile  in  those  numerous  performances  which  were  similar  to  what  is 
called  in  France  a  spectacle  coape ;  and  in  this  case,  the  entertainment  began 
with  the  sotie,  a  sort  of  ludicrous  parade.  The  sotie  did  not  always  enjoy  com- 
plete liberty  ;  its  most  brilliant  period  was  under  Louis  XII,  who  encouraged  it 
as  a  means  of  serving  and  sustaining  his  home  and  foreign  policies. 

The  Principal  Soties.  —  In  1508,  the  E nfants-sans-Souci  played  Le  Nouveau 
Monde,  of  which  the  author  was  probably  Andre  de  la  Vigiie.  This  piece  deals 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Louis  \l,  and  the  hopes  for  its 
re-establishment  by  Louis  XI L  Its  melliod  is  allegorical,  like  that  of  the  niora- 
lite. 

In  151^2,  Pierre  (iringoire,  or  Gringore  (3)  wrote  and  had  represented  Le  Jea 
du  Prince  des  Sots,  a  piece  in  which  he  attacked  violently,  with  the  king's  per- 
mission and  in  his  presence,  Pope  Julius  II  and  the  Church,  This  work  contains 
a  large  number  of  characli'rs  :  llie  Prince  drs  Sots  represents  King  Louis  XII; 
Mere-Sotte,  the  (lliurch;  Sotte-(j>niiniutt',  the  people  ;  Solle-I'iance  and  Solle-Occn- 
sion  are  ministers  of  IlieChincli;  the  General  ri'/s/j/a/<ce  is  perliaps  Gaston  de 
I'oix;  and  there  are  also  the  Seigneur  du  Plal-d'Arfient,  iha  Seirj near  de  la  Lune,elc. 
Le  Jea  du  Prince  des  Sols  does  not  admit  of  any  analysis  :  it  is  a  series  of  satirical 
allusions,  o(  passing  events  vividly  ex[)ressed  and  promptly  understood  by  con- 
temporary spectators.  II  w  as  lollowcd  l)\  a  moralile  entitled  :  Pewp/e  Fra/H/ats, 
Peuple  ilalique,  and  V Homme  obsline,  also  dealing  with  the  quarrels  between 
Louis  XII  and  Pope  .lulius  II  :  the  latter  being  no  other  than  the  homme 
obsline  (4). 

Among  the  soUes  of  a  more  genei-ai  signillcance  we  may  mention  :  Le  Monde, 
Abus,  les  Sots  (1514  ?).  While  llie  wcarx  world  sleeps  profoundly,  Abuse  brings 
on  the  stage  Glorious  Fool  (soldieij.  Corrupt  Fool  (judge).  Cheating  Fool  (mer- 
chant). Silly  Fool  (woman).  These  dillerent  fools  desire  to  construct  a  new  world. 
They  build  it  upon  pillars  which  are  called  Hypocrisy,  Cowardice,  Good-Living, 
Treason,  Corruption,  Usury,  Tiltle-Tattte,  Weakness,  etc.  But  the  Fools,  who 
are  joyously  dancing,  soon  bump  against  the  pillars,  and  everything  falls  down, 
the  World  reappearing  just  as  it  was  before. 

(1)  La  Comedie  et  les  Ma-urs  au  mo  yen  age. 

(2)  La  Sotie  en  France,  by  Emile  Picot,  S  vol  ,  1878.  (Extract  from  Romania,  t.  VII.). 

(3)  Concerning  Gnngoire,  see  Pkiit  de  Julleville,  Tycs  Comediens  en  France  au  'moyen  age. 

(4)  Read  an  extract  IVoni  Le  Jeudu  Prince  des  Sots,  in  Aubertin's  Choix  de  Textes  de  lancien 
franrais  (Beiin),  p.  188. 
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VI.  —   THE   MONOLOGUE  AND  THE  JOYOUS  SERMON. 

The  Monologue.  —  Tlic  jugglers,  as  wc  have  said,  had  a  repertory  of  short 
pieces,  constantly  rejuvenated,  dramatic  monologues,  in  rjeciting  which  they  per- 
liaps  wore  special  costumes,  or  at  least  certain  accessories.     Similar  in  invention 


At  til 


CLOWNS    AND    DEVILS    J\\\S   OF    HELL 

After  a  dracnng  of  the  xvii  century. 

late  epoch,  clowns  although  they  kept  their  traditional  costume,  were  no  m( 

acrobats  and  fools. 


and  style  to  Modern  French  monologues,  these  short  pieces  tormed  altogether  a 
sort  of  satirical  review  of  the  dilTerent  social  classes.  They  are  witty  in  tone, 
and  es.sentially  comical,  in  ttie  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Indeed,  the  cliaracter 
who  speaks,  disphiys  naively  all  tiis  own  oddities  and  misadventmcs,  making  his 
auditors  laugh  at  him  without  himself  knowing  that  he  is  ridicuh)us.  And  it  is 
in  this  that  the  mediaival  monologue  is  so  often  superior  to  the  monologue  of 
the  end  of  tlu^  nineteenth  century. 

About  twenty  of  tliese  monolofjucs  have  bee?i  preserved.  The  characteristic 
types  of  tlie  g(Mire  are:  La  Chamhriere  a  loner  a  lout  faire ;  Le  Varlel  a  loner  a 
tout  faire;  Le  Clerc  de  laverne  (tavern  wail(M-)  ;  Le  Hamoneur ;  Le  Vendenr  de 
livres,  etc... 
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Le  Franc-Archer  de  Bagnolet  must  be  classed  apart.  It  was  composed  about  1468, 
and  has  often  been  attributed,  but  without  sufficient  proof,  to  Villon.  The  francs-archers 
formed  a  sort  of  citizen  militia  ;  and  each  parish  had  to  equip  and  support  its  own.  But 
most  of  these  communal  soldiers  became  unpopular  because  of  their  cowardice,  and 
abused  the  privileges  of  their  position  to  blackmail  and  [)illage  the  peasants. — In  the 
monologue  in  question  the  franc-archer  (dressed  no  doubt  in  a  costume  at  once  correct 
and  amusing)  begins  by  drawing  his  sword  and  provoking  every  passer-by.  lie  des- 
cribes shamelessly  the  combats  from  which  he  has  run  away,  and  boasts  of  it.  A  crow- 
ing cock  gives  him  hope  that  there  is  somewhere  nearby  a  poultry-yard  to  pillage.  But 
as  he  is  seeking  his  plunder,  he  sees  in  a  field  a  scarecrow  for  sparrows,  made  of  an  old 
gendarme's  coal  filled  with  straw,  witli  a  while  cross  before  and  a  black  cross  behind. 
The  franc-archer  falls  to  his  knees  in  fear,  and  begs  for  mercy.  He  makes  a  long  confess- 
ion of  his  sins;  he  has  stolen  much,  and  has  never  killed  anything  but  hens...  But 
the  wind  blows  down  the  scarecrow ,  the  franc-archer  drawing  near  sees  his  mistake, 
gradually  resumes  his  bluster,  and  goes  away  more  insolent  than  before  (1). 

Finally,  the  Ditcle  Vllerberie  by  KiilcbL'iif  is  a  Iruo  monologue.  In  (his  a  quack 
boasts  of  Iho  extraordinary  virliies  of  liis  diu<^s,  especially  of  an  herb  (worm- 
wood) wliicli  cures  all  sorts  of  ills.  Tiiis  monologue  is  mixed  prose  and 
verse  (2). 

The  Sermon  Joyeux.  —  At  the  Fele  des  Fous,  a  student  or  a  clerc  preached 
in  the  church  pulpit  a  parody  of  a  sermon.  Aflei"  the /ous  were  driven  from  the 
church,  this  genre  survived  and  changed,  though  il  retained  the  chief  character- 
istics of  its  origin  :  a  sacred  l(;xt  in  Latin,  a  division  under  lieads,  cilalions  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  a  moral  conclusion  and  a  benediction,  l^'urthermore, 
it  was  customary  to  begin  every  representation  of  a  miracle  play  or  a  mystery 
with  a  sermon. 

About  thirty  sermons  joje«jc  have  been  preserved,  the  titles  of  which  indicate 
their  subjects  :  Saint  Raisin,  Saint  Hareng^  Saint  Jambon,  Le  Menage  el  la  Charge 
da  tnariage,  etc.  Eacli  one  relates  the  so-called  martyrdom  of  the  saint  in  quest- 
ion. 11  is  a  kind  of  jesting  as  "  old  as  the  world,  "  and  which  is  found  in  all 
literatures  (cf.  ''John  Barleycorn  ",  by  the  poet  Burns). 

CONCLUSION. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  comedy  brings  us  to  the  second  third  of  the  sixt- 
eenth century.  Certain  farces,  soties  or  moralites  came  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Pleiade.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  sotie  and  the  moralite  vanished  com- 
pletely from  the  public  stage  after  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
farces  continued  to  be  given  in  spite  of  opposition  from  educated  people  who 
wanted  to  replace  them_bx_adaj3t alio ns  of  ancient  comedies. 

We  can  follQjwJn_the  sixteenthjcentury,  therefore,  the  normal  development 

(1)  Le  Franc-archer  de  Bagnolet  is  published  in  all  the  editions  of  Villon's  Morks. 

(2)  Read  extracts  from  Le  Dit  de  VHerberie  in  Sudue's  Chrestomathie.  Compare  the  Rutebciif 
of  Cledat  (Hachette). 
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of  Ihe  farce,  and  see  it  result  —  thanks  \n  Italinn  and  antique  elements  which 
were  incorporated  in  it,  and  which  enriched  without  aUerin«T  its  nature— in  the 
a)nu'dy  of  Vloliere. 
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XHE    SHEPHERIIS    OK    XllE    NAXIVITY 

a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  century. 


ORNAMENT    IN    MINIATURE 

From  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  contiuy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HISTORY  IN   THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  —  THE  SERMON 


SUMMAI^Y 

1.  HISTORY.  —  FIRST  BEGINNINGS.  History  was  first  written  in  Latin  (Gre- 
goire  de  Tours,  VI  century) ;  then  in  Frencii  verse  (very  long  poems  like  the  Brut 
and  the  Rou,  XI 1  century) ;  then,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  in  French  prose. 
In  1274,  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis  began  to  be  written  in  French. 

2.  VILLEHARDOUIN(ii5o-i2i3),  marshal  of  Champagne,  wrote  L'Histoire  de  Ja 
Conquete  de  Constantinople,  a  simple  and  skilful  narrative,  in  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  those  who  had  turned  aside  the  Crusade  from  its  primitive  object 

3.  JOINVILLEY'224-i3i7).  Towards  the  end  of  his  long  life,  Joinville,  urged 
by  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  wife  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  wrote  an  Histoire  de  Saint 
Louis,  in  which  he  brings  to'^ether.  rather  confusedly,  certain  little  details  with 
a  narrative  of  the  Crusade  in  which  he  took  part.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
naivete  and  picturesqueness  of  the  style. 

4.  FROISSART  (1337-1410),  at  first  merely  a  clerc,  then  cure  of  Lessines  and 
canon  of  Chimay,  was  a  chronicler  by  profession.  He  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  Chroniques.  in  four  books,  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Not  philosoph- 
ical, he  is  valuable  because  of  exactitude  of  detail  and  local  colour. 

•  5.  COMMINES  (:445-i5ii)  left  Charles  the  Bold  to  attach  himself  to  Louis  XI, 
whom  he  served  faithfully,  and  to  whom  he  devoted  his  Memoires.  With 
less  variety  than  Froissart,  he  was  the  first  of  the  philosophical  and  moralizing 
historians. 

II.  THE  SERMON.  —  Comparatively  few  mediaeval  sermons  have  been 
preserved.  We  possess  some  bv  SAINT  BERNARD  (died  ii53\  by  MAURICE 
DE  SULLY  (died  1196),  by  GERSON  (died  1429),  by  M EN OT  {died  i5i8)  and  by 
MAILLARD  (died  i5o2). 
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HISXORY. 


I.  —  FIRST  BEGINNINGS. 

istory  written  in  Latin.  —  The  first  enduring  examples  of 
French  nalional  history  were  written  in  Latin.  We 
shall  deal  with  them  here  simply  as  memorials,  and  to 
make  known  briefly  I  he  sources  whence  French  annalists 
and  chroniclers  drew  their  material. 

Gregoire  de  Tours  (544-595)  left  a  Hisloria  Francoriim, 
in  which  is  found  a  narration  of  the  events  comprised 
between  397  and  591.  This  was  continued  to  the  year 
G41  by  Fredegaire  (died  about  <)60?),  to  whose  chronicle 
various  anonynious  contributions  were  added,  which 
bring  (Ik*  record  down  to  768.  — From  the  eighth  to  the  elevenlh  centuries,  there 
was  a  whole  series  of  chronicles  and  annals,  lives  of  saints  and  kings,  and  nar- 
ratives of  crusades.  The  whole  resulted  in  La  Clironiqiie  de  Saint-Be noit,  La 
Chronique  de  Saint-Gerinain-des- Pres  and,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  His- 
ioria  regiun  Erancorum. 

We  do  not  possess  tlie  original  version  of  the  first  poems  written  about  the 
Crusades.     Of  tliese,  Yillehardouin's  Chronique  gives  us  the  first  true  account. 

Of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  we  possess  a  Conquete  de  I'lrlande  (in  about 
3.500  verses)  ;  a  Vie  de  saint  Thomas  le  martyr,  in  6.000  verses,  by  (Jarnier  de 
l^ont-Sainte-Maxence;  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (UEstorie  des  An- 
gles), in  6.000  verses,  by  Geoffroy  Gaymard;  and  especially,  the  two  long  poems 
by  Robert  Wace  :  the  Brut  (history  of  the  Britons,  in  whicli  Brutus  is  made  their 
patron  hero),  in  15.000  verses,  and  the  Rou  (Rollon,  history  of  the  Normans),  in 
16.500  verses.  These  two  histories  are  continued  in  the  Chronique  des  ducs.de 
Normandie,  in  42.000  verses  by  Benoist  de  Sainte-More.  Finally,  there  has  been 
recently  discovered  the  life  of  Guillaume  le  Marechal,  a  remarkable  anonymous 
poem  of  about  20.000  verses  (1). 


(1)  Go«cerning  this  poem,  discovered  by    M.   Paul   Meyer,  cf.    G.  Paris,   /.ittrratino  an  motji 
age,  §  63. 
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History  in  French  Prose.  —  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Beaudouin  IX,  count 
of  Flanders  and  future  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  caused  to  be  compiled, 
in  French  prose,  all  the  preceding  chronicles,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Beau- 
douin, the  text  of  which  is  lost.  Villehardouin's  Conquete  de  Constantinople  be- 
longs to  the  beginning  of  the  same  century  ;  we  shall  revert  to  this  later.  — 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  Abbot  of  Saint-Denis,  Mathieu  de  Vendome, 
caused  a  monk  named  Primal  to  make  a  French  translation  of  all  the  preceding 
Latin  chronicles,  and  the  first  edition,  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Bold,  appeared 
in  1274.  This  work  was  continued  down  to  Charles  V.,  and  is  a  sort  of  official 
history  bearing  the  title  :  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis.  After  Charles  V, 
the  preparation  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  was  confided  to  lay  historiographers 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  complete  compilation  brings  us  to  the  accession  of 
Louis  XI. 

We  shall  study  individually  those  writers  who  are  customarily  called  I  he /oar 
mediseval  chroniclers,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  about  a  cent- 
ury:  Villehardouin  died  in  1213;  Joinville  in  1317  ;  Froissart  in  1410  (?) ;  Gom- 
mines  in  1511.  —  But  between  these  dales  were  numerous  other  chroniclers,  of 
whom  we  shall  indicate  the  principal. 

II.  -   VILLEHARDOUIN  (1150-1213). 

Biography.  —  GeofTroy  de  Villehardouin  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Villehar- 
douin, situated  about  thirty  kilometres  east  of  Troyes,  between  Arcis-sur-Aube  and 
Bar-sur-Aube.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  occurred 
between  the  years  1150  and  1164.  All  that  we  know  about  him,  previous  to  his 
departure  on  the  Crusade,  is  that  he  was  Marshal  of  Champagne  from  1191.  Of 
his  biography  we  know  only  the  period  included  in  his  Memoires,  from  1198  to 
1207.  Later  on  we  find  his  name  mentioned  a  few  times  in  letters;  and  as  his 
son  Erard  took  the  title  of  lord  of  Villehardouin  in  the  year  1213,  the  death  of 
GeotlVoy  at  Messinople  must  have  occurred  then. 

In  fact,  Villehardouin  was  never  to  see  France  again  after  leaving  it  in  1198  to 
go  to  Venice  and  negotiate  for  the  transportation  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  Orient. 
His  book  gives  us  all  the  details  of  this  expedition.  He  appears  to  have  been 
both  a  clever  diplomat  and  a  brave  knight.  But  his  naivete  has  often  been 
exaggerated;  for  never  was  a  man,  under  extremely  difficult  circumstances, 
more  conscious  and  more  shrewd,  and  we  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  archaic 
character  of  his  work.  It  is  indeed  hardly  critical  to  attribute  a  childish 
character  to  men  because  they  ipeak  a  language  which  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

It  was  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  at  Messinople,  that  Villehardouin 
wrote  his  Memoires;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  make 
an  interesting  narrative,  as  to  justify  himself  in  having  contributed  to  the  de- 
viation of  the  expedition.     The  MS.  soon  became  known  in  France  and  at  Ve- 
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nice  ;  five  copies  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  a  sixfh  wtiich  was  transcribed  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  a  Venitian.  The  first  printed  edition  is  that  of  du  Cange 
(1657);  the  last,  those  of  Natalis  de  Wailly  (1872)  and  E.  Bouchet  (A.  Lemerre 
i891). 

Analysis  of  the  Conquete  de  Constantinople.  —  This  work  is  divided  in  Wailly's 
edition  into  llO  chapters,  subdivided  into  500  paragraphs.  From  the  first  paragraph  we 
learn  that  Kouique,  cure  of  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  began  to  preach  the  Crusade  in  1198.  At 
the  tournament  of  Ecri,  in  1199,  a  great  number  of  knights  join  the  Crusade,  among 
others  Tliibaud,  Count  de  Champagne,  and  Louis,  Count  de  Blois  (l-lO).  —  Then  follow 


"^Mm^  ^ 


THE    CRLSAUEKS    BErOUE    CO.N  STA.NTI  .NOPLE 

From  a  miniature  of  the  middle  of  the  xni  century,  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Conquete  de  Constantinople. 

the  preliminary  reunions  of  the  Crusaders  who,  after  numerous  discussions,  decide  to  go 
by  way  of  the  sea,  and  send  ten  "commissioners  to  the  Venitians.  In  this  commission, 
CeofTroy  de  Villehardouin  represents  the  Count  de  Champagne,  and  Conon  de  Bethune 
the  Count  de  P'landre  (Beaudoin  IX.,  who  was  to  be  elected  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
and  to  die  fighting  the  Bulgarians  in  1205).  The  doge  Henri  Dandolo  receives  them,  and 
discusses  in  council  their  propositions.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Venitians  are  to  furnish 
vessels  for  the  Crusaders  for  the  sum  of  85.'  00  silver  marks  (at^out  five  million  francs  in 
French  money)  (11-24).  —  The  agreement  is  ratified  by  a  public  assembly  of  the  Veni- 
tians in  the  Church  of  Saint-Marc  :  it  is  a  fine  scene  of  enthusiasm  (25-32)  (1 ).  —  It  is  decided 
that  the  expedition  shall  leave  Venice  on  June  24,  1202.  Then  the  Champenois  commis- 
sioners return  to  France,  while  the  Flemings  stay  in  Italy  to  win  allies  (33-84).  Mean- 
while, the  chief  of  the  expedition,  Thibaud  de  Champagne,  has  died,  and  the  command 
is  given  to  Boniface  de  Montferrat.  The  Crusaders  start,  in  June  1202,  for  Italy.  At  Ve- 
nice the  doge  Dandolo  and  a  large  number  of  his  subjects  join  ttie  Crusade  (36-69).  — 
But  there  is  already  discord  among  the  Crusaders,  and  some  of  them,  refusing  lo  embark 
from  Venice,  have  travelled  towards  other  ports.  Also,  tJiey  cannot  collect  the  Avhole 
of  tlie  sum  called  for  by  their  signed  contract,  and  they  must  pledge  themselves  to  pay 
the  last  part  by  the  conquest  of  Zara,  a  Slavonian  port  taken  from  the  republic  by  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  which  is  restored  to  the  Venitians  (70-91), 


(1)  Mot'ceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  93. 
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The  Crusaders  pass  the  winter  at  Zara;  there  they  have  received  dangerous  and  seduct- 
ive offers  from  the  young  Alexis  IV,  heir  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Isaac  the 
Angel  Avho,  seven  years  previously,  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother.  Alexis  asks  the 
Crusaders  to  restore  him  to  his  throne ;  he  will  recompense  them  with  200.000  silver 
marks  and  a  reinforcement  of  10.000  men  for  their  expedition  to  Palestine  (91-93).  — The 
fleet  sails  ;  dissensions  break  out  again  among  the  Crusaders,  and  some  of  them  go  to 
Syria,  while  the  Flemish  fleet,  sailing  from  Marseilles,  instead  of  joining  the  expedition 
from  Constantinople  goes  directly  to  Palestine.  At  Corfu  there  are  more  debates  ;  all  the 
efforts  of  the  leaders  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Villehardouin  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
army  from  breaking  up  (94-120).  —  They  come  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  are  struck 
by  its  beauty  (121-128);  they  camp  at  first  opposite  the  city,  and  several  councils  are 
held  to  prepare  the  attack  (129-153)  (1).  Then  foUoAvs  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Crusaders,  the  city  might  have  made  a 
lengthy  resistance  if  an  internal  revolution  had  not  re-established  on  the  throne  the  old 
Isaac,  father  of  Alexis,  who,  escorted  by  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Constantinople  (154-191).  Alexis,  however,  crowned  Emperor  on  August  I., 
1203,  refuses  to  keep  his  promises.  The  Crusaders  declare  war  against  him.  Another 
usurper,  Murzuphle,  strangles  Alexis  and  takes  possession  of  the  throne.  Then  follows 
the  second  assault  on  Constantinople,  and  the  flight  of  Murzuphle,  and  the  Crusaders 
establish  themselves  in  the  city  (195-232)  (2).  —  There  are  two  candidates  for  the  empire  : 
Beaudouin  de  Flandre  and  Boniface  de  Montferrat;  whichever  is  not  elected  emperor 
will  have  the  government  of  Asia  Minor  and  (ireece  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  other. 
Beaudouin  is  chosen  Emperor  and  crowned.  (133-261). 

Tlic  rcmaitider  of  the  book  has  less  interest  for  us,  and  may  be  rapidly  summed  up. 
To  sustain  and  extend  their  conquest,  the  Crusaders  make  various  campaigns  against 
Murzuphle,  who  is  taken  and  executed  ;  against  tlie  (ireeks,  and  especially  against  the 
Bulgarians  Avhose  emperor,  Joannis,  holds  out  intrepidly  against  them  (262-353).  — 
Beaudouin  is  defeated  at  Andrinople,  and  killed  ;  his  army  is  routed.  V  illehardouin 
has  the  glory  of  having  directed  this  painful  retreat  of  the  army  to  Constantinople  (354- 
376).  —  Beaudouin's  brother  Henry,  at  first  made  regent,  is  crowned  emperor  in  1206  ; 
Villehardouin  receives  the  city  of  Me^sinople  in  fief  ;  Boniface  de  Montferrat  is  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Bulgarians  (376-500). 

The  Historical  Value  of  Villehardouin.  —  The  account  given  by  Villehar- 
douin has  every  appearance  ol  the  frankest  and  mosl  naive  narrative.  Events 
are  given  chronologically.  The  aulhor  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
without  intervening  except  with  a  few  exclamations,  or  in  giving  a  lew  impress- 
ions entirely  objective  in  nature. 

However,  beyond  doubt  the  work  is  a  sort  of  plea,  analogous  in  certain  res- 
pects to  Caesar's  Commentaries.  Never  would  this  knight  have  written  his 
Memoires  for  the  mere  vain  pleasure  of  telling  his  friends  in  France  about  events, 
which  were  already  celebrated  ;  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  professional 
historian,  of  the  chronicler,  of  the  romancer ;  this  is  quite  evident  in  his  style, 
and  in  the  disdain  with  which  he  allows  every  occasion  to  describe  or  depict  go 
by. — But  he  has  written  to  offer  an  apology  for  an  expedition  which,  though 
brilliant,  was  nevertheless  turned  aside  from  its  object.     And  what  an  object ! 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  95. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  52. 
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llie  dclivraiico  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  what  blameworthy  ambition  had 
the  Crusaders  yielded  who,  having  set  forlh  for  holy  places,  besiege  and  take 
Constantinople,  settle  there,  form  fiefs  for  themselves  in  Turkey  and  Greece, 
instead  of  watering  with  their  blood  the  deserts  of  Palestine!  —  If  we  are  to 
believe  \  illehardouin,  chance  alone  was  the  cause.  Money  was  lacking,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  Zara  ;  then  it  was  thought  advisable  to  accept  the  offers 
of  the  young  Alexis.  If  he  had  kept  his  promises,  after  the  first  siege  of  Cons- 
tantinople, they  would  have  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land  reinforced  by  10.000  allies. 
The  bad  faith  of  Alexis  detained  the  Crusaders,  who  lost  time  and  used  up 
their  strength  in  this  new  empire. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  has  been  held  by  several  French  and  foreign 
savants  concerning  the  veracity  of  Yillehardouin  (1).  —  M.Ch.-V.  Langlois  sums 
it  up  as  follows  : 

"  The  deviation  of  the  fourth  Crusade  was  certainly  not  caused  by  a  sequence 
of  chance  events,  as  Yillehardouin  has  wished  us  to  believe.  This  operation  was 
premeditated.  Yillehardouin  was  informed  of  the  project,  no  matter  what  he 
says,  long  before  the  army  in  general.  It  is  therefore  trwe  that  the  castellan  of 
Messinopie  has  tricked  posterity.  He  has  not  wished  to  assume  before  them  the 
responsible  part  he  certainly  played  in  the  organisation  of  a  campaign  which 
was  very  profitable  to  the  leading  men  of  the  Crusade,  willi  very  little  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  Christendom,  and  the  results  of  Avhich  appeared,  even  at  the 
moment  when  he  w rote,  already  compromised.  It  is  equally  true  that  his  very 
marked  apologetic  tendency  taints  the  judgments  of  our  historian  upon  those 
who  were  adversaries  of  his  designs.  They  are  cowards,  traitors,  hypocrites.  In 
a  word.  La  Conquele  de  Constantinople  was  not  written  purely  and  simply  ad 
narrandani ;  up  to  a  certain  point,  it,  is  a  vindicatory  memoir  (2).  " 

The  literary  Value  of  Yillehardouin.  —  We  are  apt  to  wrong  Yillehar- 
douin in  seeking  to  define  his  literary  merit.  Yillehardouin,  treating  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  subjects,  sought  nothing  but  clarity  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  For  a  man  who  knows  how^  to  see,  think  and  feel,  clarity  is  the 
supreme  art  of  presenting  things  and  ideas  in  that  order  which  is  most  likely 
to  give  the  reader  the  illusion  of  truth,  of  the  real  truth,  intellectual  and  moral. 
The  reality  of  things  is,frequenlly  confused  and  always  complicated  ;  by  clarity, 
we  organise  reality,  giving  it  again  its  absolute  truth  or  its  essential  beauty.  — 
In  the  work  of  Yillehardouin,  the  author  never  interposes  himself.  There  are 
no  rounded-descriptions,  but  there  are  short  and  vigourous  touches  which  evoke 
a  whole  picture.  There  is  no  analysis  of  sentiments,  but  the  precise  notation 
of  a  deep  impression,  which  he  leaves  the  reader  to  complete.     This  simple  and 

(1)  See  note  on  Yillehardouin  in  the  Exlraits  dcs  Chroniqueurs  fran^-ais,  by  G.  Paris  and 
Jeaniioy  (Hachette). 

(2)  Hisloire  de  la  Litteralure  frannaise  (Petit  dk  Julleville,  Colin),  1896,  t.  II,  p.  286. 
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clear  style  is  nol  without  some  stifTness,   but  chiefly,  we  mu8t-admil,  for  those 
who  read  old  French  with  difficulty. 

"  Villehardouin's  book,  "  says  Gaston  Paris  (1),  "  is  one  of  the  oldest  endur- 
ing models  of  original  French  prose;  it  opens  the  series  as  worthily  as  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  does  that  of  poetry,  and  it  still  retains  something  of  the  epic 
tone  from  the  preceding  age  ;  it  recalls  the  Roland  as  Herodotus  recalls  Homer. 
In  reading  it,  we  seem  to  hear  a  manly  voice,  naturally  sonorous,  which  with 
no  help  from  art  achieves  the  most  powerful  effect  merely  by  its  precision  and 
siijipJicity  ('2).  " 


III.  —  JOINVILLE  (1224-1317). 

Biography.  —  Jean,  Sire  de  .Toinville,  was  born  in  1224  of  a  family  already 
illustrious,  and  who  were  hereditary  seneschals  of  Champagne.  The  castle  of 
.Toinville  dominated  the  little  village  of  that  name  on  the  Marne  (3).  Jean,  who 
lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  early  sent  to  the  court  of  ThibaudIV 
of  Champagne,  to  learn  chivalry,  courtesy  and  the  gai  savoir. 

At  the  fetes  of  Saumur  in  1241,  given  in  honour  of  the  brother  of  Louis  IX, 
Alphonse,  count  de  Poitiers,  Joinville  fulfilled  the  functions  of  gentleman 
carver. 

Made  a  knight  in  12i5,  he  went  on  a  crusade  with  Louis  IX  in  1248,  and  it  was 
not  without  emotion  that  he  left  his  fine  castle  and  his  two  children.  He  return- 
ed in  1254,  after  having  vali,itill>  performed  his  knightly  duty  at  Damielte, 
at  Mansourah,  and  especiall>  during  that  sad  captivity  which  served  to  increase 
ills  intimacy  with  the  king.     We  know    all  this   part  of  his  life  from  his  book. 

(1)  G.  Paris,  lAltcrature  au  moi/en  ofie,  §  89. 

(2)  From  Villehardouin  to  Joinville.  —  Nearly  a  century  elapses  between  the  deatli  of 
Villohanlouin  and  that  of  Joinville,  who  is,  after  the  former,  the  most  illustrious  French  chronicler. 
But,  during  this  century,  history  continued  to  be  written,  and  a  few  authors  should  be  mentioned. 

Robert  de  Clari  has  left,  like  Villehardouin,  a  narration  of  the  fourth  Crusade;  "  He  represents  ", 
says  G.  Paris,  "  the  opinion  of  the  humble,  of  the  "  pauvres  chevaliers  "  and  he  gives  us  more 
picturesque  details  concerning  Constantinople  than  Villehardouin.  " 

Henri  de  Valenciennes  had  composed,  about  1210,  a  rhymed  chronicle  about  Henri,  successor  of 
Beaudoin  de  Flandre.  Only  a  part  of  this  chronicle,  with  the  rhymes  taken  out,  has  survived; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  forms  an  interesting  complement  to  Villehardouin  and  Robert  de  Clari. 

Philippe  Mouskes  or  Mousket,  of  Tournai,  wrote  a  general  history  of  France,  from  the  siege  of 
Troy  to  the  year  1243,  in  31.000  verses.  As  an  historian  he  is  particularly  interesting  from  the 
time  of  Philippe- Auguste  ;  but,  for  the  preceding  period,  he  has  made  use  of  chansons  de  geste  now 
lost,  whose  traces  are  curiously  followed  in  his  text  by  the  erudite. 

Guillaume  Guiart,  of  Orleans,  relates  in  12.000  verses,  in  his  Branche  des  royaux  lignages.  the 
events  which  occurred  between  1180  and  1306.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  military 
descriptions. 

(3)  Joinville  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Vassy  The 
castle,  which  passed  successively  to  the  houses  of  Lorraine,  Guise  and  Orleans,  was  demolished 
during  the  Revolution.  The  charters  of  the  Joinville  family  were  preserved,  and  we  shall  see 
later  what  use  N.  de  Wailly  has  made  of  them. 
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Uetuniing  to  his  castle,  he  led  the  most  peaceful  existence,  not  caring  to  accom- 
pany Louis  IX  on  his  second  crusade  in  1270.  During  the  many  years  of  his 
old  age  he  enjoyed  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Champagne  and  that  of 
France,  and  was  charged  with  several  missions  requiring  finesse,  which  he 
accomplished  with  intelligence.  During  the  process  for  the  canonisation  of 
Louis  IX,  in  1282,  he  was  called  as  a  witness  ;  and  he  participated  in  the  fetes 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  beatification  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  conse- 
crated an  altar  in 
his  chapel  at  Join- 
ville.  —  Tradition 
relates  that  he  com- 
posed his  Memoirs 
at  the  request  of 
Jeanne  de  Navarre, 
wife  of  Philippe  Ic 
Bel.  Jeanne  having 
died  in  4305,  before 
Joinville  had  comp- 
leted his  work,  he 
dedicated  it  in  1309 
to  Louis  le  liutin, 
Count  de  Champa- 
gne and  King  of  Na- 
varre, w  ho  was  later 
to  become  King 
Louis  X  of  France. 
When  Joinville  was 
ni)iety  years  old,  he 
could  still  accom- 
pany Louis  X  on  his 
expedition  to  Flan- 
ders in  1315.  lie 
died  in  his  castle  on 
December  24,  1317. 

The  earliest  MSS.  of  Joinville  are  lost,  the  oldest  existing  one  being  a  copy 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  the  language  has  been  modernised. 
The  first  printed  edition  was  that  of  Pierre  de  Rieux  (Poitiers,  1547)  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  edition  of  Menard  (1^17)  and  Du  Cange  (1688).  The  only  correct 
edition  today  is  that  of  Natalis  de  Wailly  (1868).  the  text  of  which  has  been 
restored  with  the  aid  of  the  charters  of  tlie  castle  of  Joinville. 


THE    TAKING   OF    DAMIETTE 

From  a  minioAure  of  the  heriinniny  of  tlie  xiv  century, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  History  of  Saint  Louis. 
Joinville,  with   his    sword    high,  immediately    preceding  the   King, 
is  easily  recognised  by  his  crowned  helmet.    The  Duke  of  Brittany 
is  seen  in  the  second  plan  between  Joinville  and  the  King. 

-A 


Analysis  of  the  Histoire  de  saint  Louis.  —  This  work  is  coniposoJ  of  149  thapl- 
ers,  siib(Ji\idcd    into    70*.)  i)aragra[)lis.   —   J(jinvillc    hirnscrlf  lolls  us  liis  plan;  "   I, a  pro 
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miere  partie  s'y  divise  comment  il  se  gouverna  tout  son  tens  selonc  Dieu  et  selonc 
TEglise,  et  au  profit  de  son  regne.  La  seconde  partie  dou  livre  si  parte  de  ses  granz 
clievaleries  et  de  ses  granz  faiz  d'armes  "  (§  2)  (1).  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  part 
comprises  but  67  paragraplis  of  the  769. 

Juinville  first  gives  examples  of  the  devotion  of  saint  Louis  (7-16),  wliich  would  seem 
to  have  better  been  placed  in  the  second  part.  —  Then,  in  paragraphs  18  and  19,  he 
plunges  into  a  new  preamble,  announcing  his  plan  again.  —  From  Par.  20  to  25,  Join- 
ville  speaks  of  Saint  Louis'  love  of  truth,  of  his  temperance,  of  his  manner  oi  dressing. 
—  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  order  in  the  anecdotes  which  follow,  and  which  are  set 
down  haphazard  from  an  octogenarian's  memory.  Let  us  recall  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  :  Ihe  dialogue  between  Saint  Louis  and  Joiiiville  upon  mortal  sin  (27-28)  ;  on  the 
custom  of  Avashing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy  Thursday  (29);  wisdom  and  probity 
(31-32)  (2);  how  one  should  dress  (35-88);  the  king  dispensing  justice  seated  under  an  oak 
at  Vincennes,  or  in  his  garden  in  Paris  (57-60)  ;  his  firmness  with  the  bishops  (61-()4)  ; 
his  honesty  (65-67).  —  The  second  part  begins  Avith  a  few  details  of  the  birth  and  coron- 
ation of  the  king  (69-70).  Joinville  then  relates  the  earliest  troubles  in  his  reign,  with 
many  digressions;  so  he  says,  in  paragraph  93:  '*  Or  revenons  a  nostre  maliere  ". — 
Description  of  the  plenary  court  held  at  Saiunvir  in  1241  (93-97).  —  The  battle  of  Taille- 
bourg  (98-102),  and  the  submission  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  had  called  the  king 
of  England  into  France  (103-113).  —  The  king,  after  an  illness,  vows  to  go  on  a  crusade 
in  1244,  and  Joinville  prepares  to  follow  him  (106-113).  After  a  digression — (the  story 
of  a  clcrc  who  killed  three  of  the  king's  sergeants  who  had  robbed  him),  Joinville  (119), 
begins  the  account  of  the  crusade  in  which  he  took  part  (3),  extending  it  to  paragraph  666, 
not  without  adding  many  somewhat  unexpected  recollections.  This  is  the  least  incoher- 
ent part  of  the  book;  Joinville  is  constanJ,ly  on  tlie  stage,  so  to  speak,  and  only  refers 
to  the  king  in  connection  Avith  himself.  —  In  paragraph  667,  we  seem  to  have  reverted 
to  the  first  part  again:  Joinville  entertains  us  until  paragraph  730  with  the  domestic  and 
political  virtues  of  the  king,  gives  us  once  more  details  about  his  toilet,  his  sobriety, 
his  firmness  with  the  bishops,  his  justice,  his  love  of  peace,  his  horror  of  blasphemy 
his  charities,  his  police  reforms,  again  his  charities,  his  pious  foundations.  At  para- 
gra[)h  730  the  slory  is  again  resumed  :  saint  Louis  goes  for  the  second  time  on  a  crusade, 
and  Joinville  refuses  to  follow  him.  The  details  of  this  crusade  are  briefly  given.  "  De 
la  voie  que  if  fist  a  Thunes  (Tunis),  "  writes  Joinville,  "  ne  vueil-je  riens  confer  ne  dire, 
pour  ce  que  je  ni  fu  pas,  la  merci  Dieu  !  ne  je  ne  vueil  chose  dire  ne  mettre  en  mon 
livre  de  quoy  je  ne  soie  certeins.  "  (738).  —  lie  contents  himself  with  telling  us  the 
counsel  wliich  the  king,  being  about  to  die,  gave  to  his  son  Philippe  (739-754).  lie  then 
describes  his  death  (4),  an  account  of  which  was  brought  him  by  the  Count  d'Alengon 
(755-759).  Then  follow  a  few  details  concerning  the  canonisation  of  Saint  Louis,  and  a 
dream  of  Joinville's  (760-767). 

How  Joinville  composed  his  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis.  —  IT  we  arc  to 
believe  .Joinville,  this  book  was  writlen  in  his  extreme  old  age,  and  in  a  conse- 
cutive manner.  He  declares  his  plan  in  the  beginning.  At  the  end,  he  says  : 
"  Je  laiz  savoir  a  touz  que  j'ai  ceans  mis  grant  partie  des  faiz  nostre  saint  roy 
devant  dil,  que  j'ai  veu  et  oy,  et  grant  partie  de  ses  faiz  que  j'ai  Irouvez,  qui 
sont  en  un  roniant,  lesquiex  j'ai  fait  escrire   en   cest  livre.  "     This  romant  is  a 

(i)  Morreau.x  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  98. 

(2)  Read  tfie  chief  anecdotes  in  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  c^'cle,  pp.  99-103. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  103;  Ist  cycle,  p.  56. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  57. 
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Krench  chronicle  inserted   in   the  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis,  and  corresponds 
wilh  the  paragraplis  740  to  754  of  Joinville's  work. 

But  the  preceding  analysis  has  shown  that  the  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis  lacks 
essentially  composition  and  sequence.  It  is  formed  of  separate  parts,  and  seems 
(o  have  been  finished  twice  and  started  afresh.  Gaston  Paris  has  closely 
sludied  its  singular  structure,  and  in  an  article  in  Romania  (1),  and  then  in 
volume  XXXI I  of  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  he  has  established  definite- 
ly the  following  conclusions  :  "  The  narrative  of  I  he  crusade  must  have  been 
a  separate  part,  and  constitutes  true  Mrnwires,  not  at  all  designed  for  the 
special  glorification 
of  saint  Louis.  In 
fad ,  its  hero  is.loin- 
ville:  he  tells  us  his 
adventures,  his  dif- 
ficulties, his  man- 
ner of  living,  details 
which  have  absolut- 
ely nothing  to  do 
with  saint  Louis  ; 
the  latter  is  never 
the  central  figure  of 
the  narrative,  and 
is  only  referred  to 
when  in  company 
with.Toinville.  This 
is,  then,  simply  a 
collection  of  the  se- 
neschal's personal 
memoirs.  " 

These  Memoires,  which  comprise  paragraphs  110  to  666,  were  probably  com- 
posed about  1272.  Though  not  a  very  succinct  composition,  at  least  this  part 
of  the  work  does  not  betray  the  senility  of  the  octogenarian.  When  he  resumes 
his  Memoires  in  order  to  add  anecdotes  relative  to  saint  Louis,  .Toinville  pain- 
fully gathers  a  number  of  incongruous  recollections  and  pads  his  end  with 
borrowings  from  a  romant. 


joiNviLLE  OFFERS  lus  Hlstory  of  Saint  Louis  to  the  ki.\(i  lolis  hutix 

From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  century, 

in  a  manuscript  of  the  History  of  Saint  Louis. 


The  Historical  Value  of  Joinville.  —  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  mastery  of 
Villehardouin  to  the  somewhat  superficial  inquisitiveness  of  Joinville.  Hut  the 
latter  was  a  loyal  and  frank  witness,  and  reports  with  ingenuity  all  he  saw  or 
heard.     And    he  has  the   gift   of  seeing;    his   eye    is  that    of  a  primitive  artist, 


(1)  Romania,  1S94,  p.  508 
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struck  by  silhouettes,  colours,  picturesque  details  of  all  kinds.  Unfortunately, 
Joinville,  too  much  occupied  with  details,  never  seeks  to  grasp  the  Avhole.  His 
narrative  of  the  crusade  is  a  succession  of  trifling  facts,  more  amusing  than 
interesting,  of  fragmentary  descriptions,  naive  and  often  obscure  (the  battle  of 
Maiisourah),  even  of  chatting  which  interrupts  without  clarifying  the  account. 
On  the  whole,  his  portrait  of  saint  Louis  is  rather  awkward.  Perhaps  Joinville's 
work  in  preserving  I  he  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  kings  has  not 
been  so  valuable  as  generally  supposed. 

The  Literary  Value  of  Joinville.  —  Here  it  may  be  said  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  French  literature,  "  We  thought  to  find  an  author,  and  we  found 
a  man.  "  Joijiville  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and  probity,  distinguished  in  mind  and 
heart,  and  who  talks.  Do  not  read  his  book  as  an  historical  document,  but  seek 
therein  the  manner  of  thinking,  feeling,  seeing  of  a  thirteenth  century  knight, 
and  you  will  be  fascinated  and  instructed.  Though  one  may  be  compelled  to 
speak  with  reserve  of  the  historian,  the  faults  pointed  out  become  exquisite 
merits  in  the  causeur.  We  have  said  that  he  only  saw  details;  but  what  pictur- 
esque naivete  in  what  he  relates  about  the  Nile  (187-190),  about  the  Bedouins 
(^AD-'i.")!-})  ;  of  the  Vieux  de  la  Montague  (451-463).  He  .sees  at  a  glance  the  coloui- 
of  the  baimers  (198),  the  costumes  (408),  the  appearance  and  the  effects  of  the 
Greek  fire  (206  and  814),  etc.  He  describes  the  battle  of  Mansourah  like  a  knighl 
who,  having  taken  part  in  it  himself  was  unable  to  .see  it  as  a  whole,  but  tells 
with  truthful  realism  all  he  has  himself  seen  (cf.  Stendhal's  description  of 
Waterloo  in  his  "  Chartreuse  de  Parme  ". 

To  this  gift  oi'  seeing  he  adds  a  candid  analysis  of  his  sentiments.  He  admits 
his  weaknesses  ;  he  does  not  like  to  dilute  his  wine  (*25),  he  does  not  disdain 
wealth  (439);  he  has  more  horror  of  leprosy  than  of  mortal  sin  (26-28);  he  is 
disgusted  at  the  idea  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  (29),  etc.  It  is  this  sincer- 
ity which  makes  Joinville  one  of  the  most  popular  ancestors  of  the  French, 
it  gives  his  book  exceptional  rank  among  the  human  documents  of  the    past  {\). 

IV.  —  FROISSART  (1337-1410?). 

Biography.  —  Born  at  Valenciennes  in  1337,  Froissart,  concerning  whose 
infancy  we  have  only  the  few  ordinary  details  which  he  gives  in  his  poetry,  went 
to  England  in  1361,  to  join  the  entourage  of  Queen  Philippe  de  Hainaut,  wife  of 

(1)  History  from  Joinville  to  Froissart  —  Guillaume  de  Nangis  (died  1302)  wrote  a  Life  of 
Saint  Louis,  the  French  version  of  which  was  inserted  in  tiie  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint- 
Denis.  —  La  Chronique  des  Quatre  premiers  Valois  (1327-1.392)  was  written  by  a  clcrc  of  Rouen, 
wi)0  possessed  genuine  narrative  talent.  —  Jean  Lebel  (1290-1.370),  canon  of  Liege,  wrote  Vraycs 
Chroniques  (1326-1361),  the  MS.  of  which  was  not  completely  recovered  until  1862,  by  Paiilin 
Paris.  —  The  continuation  ot  the  Grandes  Chroniques  must  always  be  noted,  written  for  this 
period  by  a  sort  of  official  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  Pierre  d'Orgemont. 
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Edward  III.  lie  presented  to  his  patroness  a  book  which  he  had  made  from  the 
chmiiicle  of  his  compatriot  Jean  Lebel,  and  which  contained  an  account  of 
events  from  13S6-1360.  During  the  eight  years  he  passed  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  queen  as  "  clerc  de  sa  chambre  ",  Froissart  composed  many  verses  ;  but 
he  ciiieily  profiled  by  his  situation  to  question  immerous  witnesses,  both  English 
and  Krench,  concerning  the  events  he  proposed  to  relate.  Furthermore,  he 
visited  Scotland,  Western  France,  and  Italy;  and  it  was  at  Rome  in  4369  that 
he  heard  of  the  deatluof 
the  Queen  of  England. 

He  returned  to  Flanders, 
and  found  a  patron  in  the 
Duke  de  Brabant,  Wen- 
ceslas,  who  gave  him  in 
1373  the  cure  of  Lessines 
in  the  environs  of  Mons 
in  llainaut.  He  was  also 
protected  at  this  time  by 
Robert  de  Namur,  lord  de 
Beaufort,  who  was  married 
to  the  sister  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  It  was  then 
that  Froissart  wrote,  for 
Wenceslas,  the  romance 
of  Meliador,  and  for  Robert 
de  Namur  the  first  book  of 
his  Chroniqiies  in  1378. 
After  the  death  of  Wen- 
ceslas in  1383,  Froissart 
found  a  new  patron  in 
(iuydeChatillon,  Count  de 
Blois,  who  made  him 
canon    of    Ghimay,     and 

attached  him  to  his  own  person  as  chaplain.  The  count  de  Blois  was  a  friend  of 
France  ;  and  he  balanced  in  Froissart's  mind  the  English  influence  of  lloberl  de 
Namur.  In  1386,  he  accompanied  Guy  on  his  travels,  after  which  he  undertook 
a  long  excursion  :  in  1388,  he  went  to  Beam,  to  gather  more  information  at  the 
court  of  Gaston  Phebus,  Count  de  Foix.  During  the  long  journey  from  Valen- 
cieimes  to  Orthez,  Froissart  made  the  most  of  th(!  opportunity  by  questioning 
all  sorts  of  witnesses  ;  and  in  this  regard  he  may  be  compared  to  a  kind  of  re- 
porter. At  Pamiers  he  met  one  of  Gaston's  knights,  Messire  Espan  du  Leu,  who 
served  him  as  guide  while  telling  him  excellent  stories.  Froissart  stayed  three 
months  at  Orthez,   where  Gaston  held  his  court.     In   February,  1389,  he  left 


rO    EDVVAUD    HI, 


KOISSART   OFFEHS    HIS    ChrOtliclcS 
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miniature   of  the    end   of  the  xiv  century, 
anuscript  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 
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Orlhez,  and  went  lo  Avignon,  then  lo  Auvcrgne  where  he  attended  the  wedding 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  Jeanne  de  Boulogne.  Jn  August  he  was  again  at  Paris, 
for  the  solemn  entry  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere. 

Ketiring  to  Valenciennes,  he  finished  his  second  book,  which  he  had  begun 
in  1388,  wrote  his  third  in  1390,  and  began  the  fotuMh  in  1392.  In  1395  he  re- 
turned lo  England,  offered  to  Richard  II  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  passed 
lliree  months  at  court,  and  returned  to  Valenciennes  lo  complete  his  fourth 
book.  He  lost  his  patron,  the  Count  de  Blois,  in  1397.  In  what  year  did  he 
die?  1410  hiis  long  been  cited  as  the  date,  but  no  mention  of  Froissart  is  found 
after  1404. 

We  possess  many  MSS.  of  Froissart's  Chroniques.  The  first  edition  was  publish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  four  folio  volumes.  Afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  edition  of  Buchon  (1824),  then  that  of  Simeon  Luce  (1869-72),  etc. 

Froissart's  Chronicles.  —  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  analysis  of  so  extensive  a 
work.  Wc  must  content  ourselves  with  indicating,  tjook  by  Ijook,  those  passages  whicti 
arc  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  frequently  quoted. 

In  a  prologue  Froissart  praises  knightly  courage,  and  invites  all  young  knights  to  read 
hisL  book  in  order  to  learn  how  to  become  valiant  (1). 

'Vim  first  book  contains  an  account  of  events  between  1325  and  1378.  In  one  whole 
part  devoted  lopasl  events,  Froissart  makes  use  of  the  Chroniques  of  Jean  Lebel.  But  he 
twice  rewrote  this  first  book,  and  his  last  version,  made  after  1400,  is  the  most 
impartial. 

We  should  note  in  this  book  :  Ivlvvard  Ill's  campaign  against  the  Scots  in  1327 
(ch.  xx\iv-l);  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346  (ch.  t.x)  (2);  the  siege  of  Calais  and  the  devotion 
of  Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre  1346-47- (ch.  lxvi)  (3);  the  combat  of  the  Thirty,  1351 
(ch.  Lxxn)  ;  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  1356  (ch.  lxxvhi)  (4);  the  story  of  FAierme  Marcel  and 
his  death,  1358  (ch.  lxxx)  ;  the  battle  of  Cocherel,  1364  (ch.  lxxxvui)  ;  the  sack  of 
Limoges,  1369  (ch.  gccxm). 

The  second  book  includes  the  events  between  1378  and  13S5.  —  We  should  note  :  the 
famous  story  of  the  rouUers  and  their  chief,  Merigot  Marches  (ch.xLvii);  [this  account  is 
continued  in  Book  III  (ch.  xiv)]  ;  the  narration  of  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  1382  (ch.  lii- 
Lui)  ;  the  revolt  of  Wat  Tyler  in  England,  1381  (ch.  cvi-cxn). 

The  third  book  covers  the  period  of  1385-1388.  The  most  remarkable  episodes  are 
Froissart's  journey  to  Beam  and  his  sojourn  at  the  court  at  Orthez  (ch.  n-xvni)  ;  and 
especially,  the  tragic  death  of  the  young  son  of  Gaston  Phebus  (ch.  xui). 

Tlie  fourth  book  deals  with  c\ents  occurring  between  1388  and  1400.  The  following  are 
notable  :  the  exploits  of  the  French  knights  at  the  jousts  of  Sainl-Sugelleberth,  near 
Calais  (ch.  vi  and  xu) ;  the  taking  of  the  stronghold  of  Mont-Ventadour  (ch.  xi)  ;  the 
death  of  Gaston  de  Foix  (ch.  xxni)  ;  Froissart's  last  journey  to  England  (ch.  xl),  etc. 

The  Historical  Value  of  Froissart.  —  The  numerous  professional  chroniclers 
of  the  preceding  centuries  had  been  merely  compilers.     Their  works  are  con- 

(1)  Morccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  105. 

(2)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  107. 

(3)  —  -        2nd  cycle,  p.  110. 

(4)  —  -         1st  cycle,  p.  60. 
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suited  for  iiirormaiioii,  not  read  tor  themselves.  They  show  exactitude  and 
diligence;  hut  we  do  not  look  to  them  lor  picturesque  and  vivid  pictures  of  any 
epoch.  Froissarl  was  the  first  who  undertook  vividly  to  depict  chivalry,  with 
its  costumes,,  its  exploits,  its  fetes,  its  castles,  lie  was  nol  himself  a  kniglit,  but 
a  cdrious  spectator,  duzzU'd  by  tourneys  and  battles.  Nol  always  spectator, 
either;  it  is  true  he  did  not  see  Cressy  nor  Poictiers,  but  he  made  squires  and 
licraids  talk  about  them,  and  even  IVom  the  greatest  lords  he  often  gathered  many 
details  valuable  for  their  very  minuteness.  And  he  was  really  an  eye  witness  of 
some  events  :  the  troubles 
in  Flanders,  the  fetes  of 
lliom,  etc.  lie  lived  at  the 
courts  of  England  and  ()r- 
Ihez  ;  he  knew  Edward  111 
and  Kichard  11,  Robert 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  Wil- 
liam Douglass,  hero  of  the 
Scottish  insurrection,  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  Pierre  de 
Lusignan,  and  Gaston  Phe- 
bus.  Count  de  Foix.  lie  saw 
Chaucer  in  England,  and  Pe- 
trarch in  Italy.  For  guides 
he  had  Edward  the  Dispen- 
ser in  England,  and  Messire 
Espan  du  Leu  in  Bcarn.  He 
travelled  with  Lords  de  la 
Tremouille  and  de  Couci, 
and  many  others.  We  must 
remember  that  his  patrons 
were   extremely   great  and 

powerful  lords,  who  took  part  in  the  most  important  events  of  a  period- as  bril- 
liant as  it  was  troubled,  and  that  he  received  in  succession  contradictory 
impressions,  sometimes  favourable  to  the  English,  sometimes  to  the  French.  Fi- 
nally we  must  remark  that  Froissart  belonged  by  birth  and  position  neither  to 
one  camp  nor  the  other. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  his  Chronicles  arise  from  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  written.  We  should  not  ask  of  him  anything  but  narratives 
more  or  less  connected,  and  of  an  accuracy  quite  objective.  "  He  has  marvel- 
lously painted  his  epoch,  "  says  M.  Jeanroy,  "  though  he  understood  it  very 
little;  he  no  more  reflected  upon  the  events  whose  narration  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure,  than  did  those  who  brought  him  the  tales,  and  who  had  been  too 
intimately  involved  in  the  circumstances  to  understand  their  significance;  every- 


HEUOISM    OF    THE    CITIZENS    OF    CALAIS 

How  Calais  surrendered  to  the  King  of  England,  and  the 

hardships  the  citizens  suffered  before  surrendering. 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  century, 

in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 
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thing  which  was  not  perfectly  evident,  escaped  him.  For  him  the  sense  of  the 
story  was  lost  in  its  sound  (1).  "  M.  Jeanroy  also  points  out  his  credulity,  insen- 
sibility and  indifference.  "  His  true  fatherland,  "  he  says,  "  was  the  world  of 
chivalry.  His  sympathies  did  not  belong  to  a  country,  but  to  a  special  class  ; 
on  one  side  he  placed  knights,  or  soldiers  in  general,  on  the  other  citizens  and 
peasants,  of  whatever  nationality  ;  for  the  former  he  had  esteem,  for  the  latter 
an  equally  instinctive  distrust  (2).  "  In  short,  though  he  gives  us  a  very  anim- 
ated and  very  entertaining  picture  of  a  society  which  was  soon  to  be  trans- 
formed and  to  disappear,  yet,  serious  as  his  subject  was,  and  rich  in  great 
lessons,  he  never  attained  the  heights  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

The  Literary  Value  of  Froissart.  —  But  Froissart  knew  how  to  see,  and  he 
makes  his  readers  see.  He  is  a  great  artist.  We  do  not  learn,  from  his  Chron- 
icles, the  sentiments  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  the  appearance  of  his 
personages,  their  actions  and  their  words,  their  costumes,  castles,  all  live  again 
before  our  eyes.  And  in  this  abundance  of  details  there  is  tjo  confusion  ;  every 
feature,  every  touch,  every  nuance  is  in  its  place.  There  was  never  a  richer 
palette,  nor  an  illuminator's  hand  more  sure. 

Let  us  add  that  never  were  colours  more  appropriately  applied  to  the  painting 
of  diverse  pictures.  Sometimes  it  is  a  splendid  and  sanguinary  battle—  Creasy, 
Poictiers,Cocherel — where  we  see  great  masses  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  mov- 
ing against  an  accurately  painted  background,  in  good  and  correct  order  :  the 
iinpression  is  tremendous,  as  reality  would  be.  Sometimes  it  is  fetes  and  tourna- 
ments :  baimers,  shields,  tapestries,  costumes,  gold,  steel  make  luminous  spots 
which  vibrate  before  us.  Sometimes  the  chronicler,  riding  astride  of  his  am- 
bling nag,  follows  the  highroad  accompanied  by  his  valets ;  at  his  side  is  Mes- 
sire  Espan,  who  points  out  to  him,  sometimes  at  the  right  hand  sonietimes  at 
the  left,  a  castle,  a  forest,  a  vale;  and  the  anecdotes  they  tell  cause  the  sil- 
houettes of  knights,  of  roulirrs'dnd  serfs  to  star  up  amidst  the  pleasant  lands- 
cape. Or  perhaps  it  is  some  legend,  like  that  of  the  fairy-women  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  "  worthy  ",  says  MadamerDarmsteter,  "  to  be  enshrined  in  a  comedy  of 
Shakespeare  "  (3).  And  Ch.-V.  Langlois  says  (4),  "  His  full-length  portraits  of 
Gaston  Phebus  and  of  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  his  Scottish  landscapes  and  those  of 
the  Midi,  place  Froissart,  among  word-painters,  by  the  side  of  Saint-Simon  (5).  " 

(1)  Eoctraits  des  Chroniqueurs  frannais  (Hachette),  p.  186. 

(2)  Id.,  p.  189. 

(3)  Froissart,  by  Mary  Darmstkter  (Hachette),  p.  171. 

(4)  Hisloire  de  la  littoralure  franoaise  (Jmlleville,  Colin),  t.  II,  p.  322. 

(o)  Historical  ^^orl<8  between  Froissart  and  Commines.  —  Should  be  cited.  Le  Livre  des 
fails  et  bonnes  micurs  du  sage  roi  Charles  V,  written  in  1403  by  Christine  de  Pisan  ;  —  Georges 
Chastelain,  attached  to  the  house  of  Bourgogne,  has  left  a  Chronicle  covering  1419-1474 ;  —  Molioet 
succeeded  him.  and  brought  the  Chronicles  down  from  1476  to  1506.  —  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet 
continued  the  series  of  Burgundian  chroniclers,  and  \vrote  the  account  of  the  years  1500-1544.  — 
Olivier  de  la  iflarche,  chamberlain  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  wrote  3/e'motres  which  cover  the 
period  from  1435  to  1488.  —  Le  Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris  (from  1405  to  1449)  is  also  favour- 
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V.  —  PHILIPPE  DE  COMMINES  (1445-1511). 

Biography.  —  Philippe  Van  tlcMi  Clyle,  lord  de  Gommiiies,  was  descended 
rioiii  a  boiir<reois  Fleinisli  family  ennobled  in  the  fourleenUi  centnry.  He  was 
born  at  Henescure,  between 
1445  and  1417,  and  bis  god- 
I'allier  was  the  Duke  de 
Bourgogne,  Philippe  le  Bon. 
His  education  was  neglect- 
ed, and  he  did  not  learn 
Latin.  But  he  had  a  great 
latent  for  living  languages, 
and  besides  Flemish  and 
French  he  knew  Ualian,  Spa- 
nish and  German.  Squire 
to  Philippe  de  Bourgogne 
in  14G4,  he  became  favorite 
and  chamberlain  of  the 
Count  de  Charolais,  later 
Charles  the  Bold.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monl- 
Ihery  in  1465,  and  in  Ihe 
campaign  against  Ihe  peo- 
ple oi"  Liege  in  1467.  In 
1468  he  intervened  in  favour 
of  Louis  XL  afler  the  inler- 
view  at  Peronne  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  tliat 
from  this  time  Ihe  King  of 
France  sought  lo  detach 
him  from  the  service  of 
Burgundy.  —  Meanwhile, 
in  1471  he  went  to  England 
to  bribe  Lord  Hastings,  fa- 
vorite of  Edward  IV,    and 

from  there  he  went  to  Britanny,  and  then  lo  Spain,  lo  clench  certain  intrigues 
against    Louis   XL     But   the  latter,    profiting   by   Commines'    passage    Ihrough 

able  to  the  house  of  Burgundy.  —  The  official  liistoi-iographer  of  tlie  Grandes  Vhro)U(jucs  was. 
under  Charles  VI,  an  anonymous  monk  of  Saint  Denis,  whose  J.atin  text  was  translated  in  ii30  hy 
Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins  (died  1473)  and  this  translation  forms  the  Hisloirc.  du  reijiui  de  Charles  17 
from  1380-14:^-2,  the  iirst  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1614.  .Fuvenal  des  Ur-sins  is  valuable 
for  details  and  anecdotes.  —  During  the  reign  of  Charles  VII,  the  ofliciai  historiographer  was  Jean 
Chartier,  brother  of  Alain   Charlier. 


From  an  ori' 
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sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the  Avi  cenlv 
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France,  made  him  accept  a  pension.  Finally,  on  August  7,  1472,  Gommines 
openly  abandoned  Charles  the  Bold  for  Louis  XL  It  was  a  real  betrayal,  as  the 
two  princes  were  then  engaged  in  a  struggle,  and  Commiries  brought  the  king 
of  France,  for  money,  all  the  secrets  of  his  former  master. 

For  this  he  was  royally  recompensed.  Chamberlain  and  councillor  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension  of  six  thousand  pounds,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Chinon, 
seneschal  of  Poitou,  lie  married  in  1473  Helene  de  Chambes,  whose  dowry  was 
20,000  golden  ecus  and  hvelve  lordships.  Louis  also  gave  him  the  principality 
of  Talmont,  which  he  had  seized  from  the  family  of  La  Tremoille,  and  which 
comprised  1,700  fiefs  and  sub-fiefs.  lie  was  thus  the  confidant  and  ambassador 
of  a  king  who,  spending  nolhing  on  his  own  person,  never  spared  expense  to 
buy  and  hold  Ihe  services  of  unscrupulous  followers. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XI  in  1483,  Commines  was  at  first  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Regency.  But  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  favourable  to  the  La  Tremoille, 
who  had  brougiit  a  suit  against  the  usurper  of  their  principality,  did  not  like 
Commines,  and  she  allied  herself  with  the  party  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the 
future  Louis  XII,  Commines  was  arrested,  despoiled  of  his  property,  imprisoned 
for  eight  months  in  an  iron  cage  at  Loches,  and  for  twenty  months  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie  at  Paris,  and  was  at  length  tried  and  acquitted.  But  the  domain  of 
the  La  Tremoille  was  never  restored  to  him,  aiid  he  was  banished  to  his  own 
estate.  In  1490  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  Charles  VIll  confided  to 
him  several  diplomatic  missions  to  Italy.  Me  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
nuich  favour  under  Louis  Xll,  thougli  he  accompanied  tlie  king  to  Milan  in  1507. 
lie  died  on  October  18,  1511,  at  Ihe  age  of  sixty-four. 

Commines  had  written  Ihe  first  part  of  his  Memoires  (covering  events  from 
1464  to  1483)  during  the  years  1488  to  1494  ;  the  second  part  he  wrote  at  Argenton 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Of  the  first  part  we  possess  four  MSS.  ;  the 
first  printed  edition  appeared  in  1524.  We  have  no  MS.  of  the  second  part, 
the  first  edition  of  which  is  dated  1528.  The  Memoires  were  reprinted  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eigiitecnth  centuries. 

Analysis  of  the  Memoires  of  Commines.  —  Tlie  Memoires  are  divided  into  eiglit 
hooks  :  Itie  first  six  li;iv(!  to  do  with  Charles  llie  IJold  and  Louis  XI  ;  llie  last  two,  with 
llie  (expeditions  to  Italy  under  Gharh^s  VIM,  and  a  mention  at  tlie  end  of  the  coronation 
of  Louis  Xfl,  May  27,  1498.     We  notce  tlie  principal  ctiapters  : 

Book  I. — I^refacc  (I).  —  Battle  of  Montlhery  (ch.  in-iv) ; — Louis  XL  puts  an  end  to  the 
League  for  Public  Good,  and  enters  Paris  (ch.  viii)  ; — in  this  connection  lirst  draws  a 
portrait  of  Louis  XL  (ch.  x)  (2). 

Book  II. — The  interview  at  Peronne  (ch.  v-ix) ; — ^Gtiapter  vi  is  a  digression  Sur  Vavan- 
taye  que  les  bonnes  lettres,  el  principalement  le's  histoires,  font  a'ux  princes  el  aux  (jrands  sei- 
gneurs (3); — The  expedition  against  the  revolting  Liegeois  (cli.  xi-xiii). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  115. 

(2)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  116. 

(3)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p    119. 
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Book  IV. — History  of  the  Ccjnstable  dc  Saint  Pol  (ch;  vi-vii) ; — Interview  between  the 
Lord  of  Creviile,  ambassador  from  llie  Constable,  and  Louis  XI  ^ch.  vni)  ; — capture  of 
the  Constable,  his  execution  (ch,  ix-x) ; — lleflcctions  upon  Fortune  (ch.  xii). 

Book  V. — This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  containing  the  account  .of  the  un- 
fortunate campaigns  of  Charles  the  Hold  against  the  Swiss,  the  battles  of  Granson  and 
Moral  in  1476  (ch.  v-vi)  ; — The  siege  of  Nancy  (ch.  vii) ; — The  death  of  Ciiarles  the  Bold 
ell.  viii) ;  -  Eloquent  reflections  on  his  politics,  his  character  and  his  fall  (ch.  ix)  (1); — The 
resolutions  made  by  Louis  XI  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  (ch.  x) — A  fine  essay 
on  the  effcts  de  la  justice  de  Dleu  upon  princes  (ch  xivj  (2i. — Commines'  opinion  upon  the 
character  of  the  French,  and  upon  absolute  government  ;  it  is  here  that  he  pleads  in 
favour  of  the  Estates  General  (ch.  xix). 

Book  VI. — Commines,  returning  from  a  successful  mission  to  Italy  finds  Louis  XI  ill; 
The  life  of  the  king  at  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours  (ch.  vi)  ; — Interview  between 
Louis  XI  and  Frangois  de  Pavile,  whom  Commines  calls,  we  do  not  know  why,  Brother 
Robert  (ch.  vii)  ; — Last  interview  between  Louis  XI  and  the  Dauphin  Charles  (ch.  x)  ; 
—  Reflections  upon  the  evils  endured  by  the  king  and  those  which  he  made  others 
endure;  details  concerning  Plessis-les-Tours;  death  of  the  king  (ch.  xi)  (3); — Discours  sur 
la  niisere  de  la  vie  des  hommcs,  et  principaletnenl  des  princes  (ch.  xii). 

Book  VII. — Commines'  negociations  in  Italy  ;  at  Venice  (ch.  vi); — at  Florence  (ch.  xx)  ; 
Entry  of  Charles  VIII  into  Naples  (ch.  xiii) ; — His  coronation  (ch.  xiv). 

Book  VIII. — Contiinxation  of  Charles  VIIl's  expedition  into  Italy  (ch.  ii-v)  ; — the  passage 
of  the  artillery  over  the  Apennines  (ch.  vn)  ; — the  battle  of  Fornoue  (ch.  ix-xii)  ;— return 
of  Charles  VIII  to  France,  his  projects  of  reform  (ch.  xviii)  ; — death  of  Charles  VIII 
(ch.  xxv)  ; — obsequies  of  Charles  VIII,  and  coronation  of  Louis  XII  (ch.  xxvii). 

Historical  and  Moral  Value  of  Commines.  —  Iii  his  dedication  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vieiine,  Angelo  Cato,  Commines  declares  that  his  only  object  is  to 
furnish  documents  to  this  prelate,  who  wished  to  write  in  Latin  a  history  of 
Louis  \l.  However  this  may  be,  his  Meniolres  possess,  above  every  merit,  that 
of  being  accurate  and  sincere:  Commines  speaks  only  of  what  he  has  himself 
seen  ;  he  depicts  only  such  personages  as  he  has  himself  intimately  known.  Of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XI  he  has  left  final  portraits  ;  modern  learning  has 
only  had  to  complete  them.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Louis  Xl's  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  and  of  Charles  YIH's  expedition  to  Italy  :  Commines  gives 
the  whole  truth. 

But  though  his  facts  are  exact,  and  his  characters  well  drawn,  Commines'  real 
merit  lies  elsewhere  :  in  his  understanding  of  men  and  their  actions.  He  "thinks, 
and  he  frequently  interrupts  his  narrative  to  share  his  reflections  with  us.  And 
these  are  not  vague  or  naive  confidences,  but  profound  and  penetrating  ideas 
regarding  the  statesman,  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist.  In  reading  him  we 
understand  why  he  left  Charles  the  Bold— that  is,  the  thoughtless  and  brutal  re- 
presentative of  all  that  was  most  narrow  in  the  past,  for  Louis  XI,  the  most 
thoughtful  of  French  kings,  the  statesman  of  the  future.  Connnines  is  full  of 
ideas  which  make  him  less  like  Machiavelli,  whom  he  is  loo  often  said  to  resemble, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  121. 

(2)  —  —        1st    cycle,  p.  65. 

(3)  -  -        2nd  cycle,  p.  125. 
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than  Richelieu  and  Montesquieu  ;  he  is  both  the  champion  of  Jhe  royal  power 
against  the  great  vassals,  and  of  the  Estates  General  which  limit  the  absolutism 
of  princes.  He  admires  I  he  English  constitution,  like  a  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Again,  he  reminds  one  of  Bossuet,  when,  after  having  so  subtly  analys- 
ed the  human  causes  of  success  and  failure,  he  ends  with  the  theory  of  Pro- 
vidence and  the  mysterious  action  of  God  ;  and  his  reflections  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Hold  bear  comparison  with. the  Oraisons  funebres. 

So,  Commines  was  a  thinker,  a  statesman  and  moralist.  Between  his  Memoires 
and  those  of  .loinvillc  there  is  a  great  contrast ;  he  is  nearer  related  to  Villehar 
douin. 


I 


Literary  Value  of  Commines.  —  Commines  has  neither  the  picturesque  bril 
liance  of  Froissart,  nor  the  charm  of  Joinville.  He  writes  heavily,  and  he  never 
paints.  But  he  has  precision,  finesse,  his  sallies  hit  the  mark,  and  above  all  he 
has  no  literary  ail'eclixiion.  "  Commines  complains  somewhere  of  lacking /i/er- 
ary  skill;  a  modern  reader  is  completely  disposed  to  congratulate  him  (1).  "^ 
In  his  work  we  find  witty  pages  (L'Ours  et  les  Trois  Compagnons)  (2),  and  images™ 
and  metaphors  of  the  most  striking  precision,  like  those  of  Saint-Simon  (3). — But 
he  shoidd  especially  be  praised,  when  he  rises  lo  the  consideration  of  religious 
and  polilical  subjecis,  for  using  a  solemn,  well-knit  language,  full  of  sense, 
which  makes  (he  same  impression  as  the  seventeenth  century  ^rand  style. 


II. 

IVIKDl^^VAIv  SKRMONS. 

\l  seems  surprising  how  few  French  texts  survive  of  a  gem-e  of  lileralure  morel 
cultivated  than  any  other  in  the  Middle  Ages,  until  we  learn  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  texts  came  down  to  us  in  Latin,  whether  the  preachers  themselve: 
made  use  of  Latin,  or  whether  their  sermonS,  preached  in  French,  had  been] 
prepared,  written  and  preserved  in  Latin  There  are  even  sermons  written  hail 
in  Latin,  half  in  French:  Ihe  macaronic  style.  Here  we  have  a  problem  in  cri- 
ticism which  is  difficult  and  probably  unsolvable.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  noting  the  chief  preachers  whose  sermons  in  French  have  survived. 

SAINT  BERNARD  (1091-1153).  —  Of   Saint  Bernard   we  have   eighty-foui 
sermons  in  French,  translated  from  Latin   at  the   beginning  of  the  thirteenth^ 

(I)Jeanroy,  Extraits  des  Chroniqxeurs  (Hachette),  p.  354. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  63. 

(3(    Jeanroy,  Extraits  des  Chroniqueurs,  (Hachette),  p.  356. 
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century.  Saint  Bernard  was  an  admirable  orator,  sometimes  too  subtle  and 
scholastic  for  our  taste,  but  full  of  unction  and  vehemence,  strength  and 
tenderness.     He  often  evokes  comparison  with  Bossuet  (i). 

MAURICE  DE  SULLY  (  ?  -H96).  —  Bishop  of  Paris,  Maurice  dc  Sully  had 
great  fame  as  a  preacher.     He  has  left  a  collection  of  his  French  sermons,  which 
he  prepared  for  his  priests,  and  twenty  MSS.  of  which  have  been  discovered. 
I  liese  sermons  were  print- 
ed in  1484  and  I5il . -Sully 
has  an   easy,   pleasant   and 
appealing  eloquence.      His 
sermons    abound   in  anec- 
dotes and  examples.     1  liis 
may  be  seen  in  his  delight- 
ful   sermon    for    the   third 
Sunday     after     Easter,     in 
which  he  relates  the  legend 
of  the  monk   Avho   listened 
to  the  song  of  a  bird  (2). 

JACQUES  DE  VITRY 

(  ?  -1240).  —  Author  ol 
several  4iistorical  and  mys- 
lical  works,  Jacques  dc  Yi- 
Iry  made  a  colleclioii  of 
luimerous  sermons  as  a  sort 
of  manual  for  the  use  of 
preachers.  1  his  collection 
is  especially  curious  by  rea- 
son of  the  examples  it  gives, 
in   the   form  of  anecdotes, 

legends,  oriental  and  popular  tales,  etc.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
service  which  could  be  rendered  by  these  examples,  other  medi.eval  collections 
of  which  exist,  to  students  of  folk-lore. 

GERSON  (1363-1459).  —  We  pass  over  a  long  period,  very  rich,  however, 
ill  celebrated  preachers  belonging  either  to  the  secular  clergy  or  to  the  Francis- 
cans and  Preachers.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  nearly  three  hundred  preach- 
ers may  be  cited. — In  the  fourteenth  century,  Jean  Charlier,  born   at  (mmsom, 


Jean  Gcrson.  —  the  tueasuue  of  wisdom 
•'  How  Sapience  speaks  to  the  disciple,  and  shows  him  how 

he  could  lead  a  holy  and  devout  life.   " 
This  miniature,  extracted  from  a  manuscript  of  the  treatise 
of  piety  composed  by  Jean  Gerson,  dates  only  from  the 
beginning  of  the  xvi  century. 


(1)  Read  a  French  sermon  by  Saint   Bernard   in  the  ('hoix 
)thei'  in  Glkdat's  Chrestomathie,  p.  39"). 
{2}  Text  {,Mven  by  Ai.bki:  i  in.  p.  250  ;  by  Cledat,  p.  .'J92. 


of  Aui-.iatiiN  (Heliiij,   p.  :i;V.» 
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Uor  of  the  University,  preaclied  before  the  court  from  1389  to  1397  in  the 
of  Saint  Paul.     A  few  years  later  he  became  cure  of  the  parish  of  Saint 

Jean-de-Greve,  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  was  a  popuhupreacher. 
We  possess  about  sixty  French 
sermons  by  Oerson.  We  find 
in  liiem  a  considerable  abuse 
of  allegory  and  scholasticism 
but  they  possess  unction 
pathos,  a  sustained  dignity 
which  did  not  exclude  vehe' 
mejit  familiarity  but  nevei 
descended  to  the  trivial  (1). 

MENOT  (lU0-1518),aFran 
ciscan  friar,   enjoyed  a   great 
reputation.     If  we  possess  tin 
true  text  of  his  sermons  (th 
most  celebrated  of  which  ar 
tliose  on  Sainie  Madeleine  am 
on   L'Enfanl   Produjue),  Menot 
ciM-lainly  mingled  French  and 
Latin    in    tlie    most   burlesque 
manner  ;  but  Ibis  did  not  pre-^ 
vent  liis  liaving  admirable  m( 
menis  of  eloquence  in  I  he  midsf 
of  his  hutl'oonery. 


OLIVIER   MAILLARDj 

(  ?  -150-2),  was  vicar-genera] 
lo  tin;  French  Franciscans,  con- 
fessor to  Charles  VIII,  and  prea-i 
died  in  many  places  from  liGO 
to  1502.  His  numerous  sermons 
have  been  published  in  Latin M 


Jean  (Jcrson.  -^  skcret  assembi-y  ok  the  man 

MEDITATING    WITH    HIS    SOUL 

Miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xvi  century,  fronti> 


piece  composed  by  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Pari> 
versity. 


Uni 


we  have  but  three  in  Frencli : 

La  Confession,  La  Passion  and 

Le  Sermon  de  Bruges  (popularly  called   the  sermon  toiisseux,  because  it   is  said 

that  the  author  marlced  with  hem!  hem  !  the  places  where  he  intended  to  stop 

and  cough?)     These  three  sermons  give  an  idea  of  the  original  and  powerful 


(1)  Two  fragments  from  Gerson  are  quoted  by  Aubertin,  p.  308;  Cledat  quotes  liis    Plainte  dtfl 
I'Unitersite,  ai  once  so  ijigenious  and  eloquent,  p.  402. 
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aniinalioii  of  Maillard,  who  took  liis  lislciicrs  to  task  and  treated  fliem,  wlialever 
llieir  rank,  with  truly  eloquent  roughness. 

In  his  Passion,  which  was  preached  at  Laval  in  1490,  we  may  admire  a  realistic 
and  pathetic  picture  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  dues  not  surprise  in  a  con- 
temporary of  Villon  (1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(lonceniiiig  luslorio(jiai)ldcal  work^    of  the  Middle  Acjea,   consult  C]li.-V.   I.anglois'  Histoire 

de  la  lilteralurc  francaise  (.Millevilie,  (lolin),  vol.  11,  chap.  vi. 
Extraits  des  Ckroni<iui'ur^  franrais,  editions  Paris-Jeanhoy  (Huchctte),  Pktit  deJulleville 

(Colin),  AuiJERiiN  (Belin). — Each  of  these  volumes  contains  excellent    notices  upon  Vil- 

lehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart  and  Conirnines. 
E.  Faguet,  Seizieme  sii'cU\  tirst  chapter  :    Conimynes,  1894. 
Concerning  the  Sermon-writers  :  Lecoy  oe  la  Mauche,  La    Chaire    frangaisc  au   moyen   age 

(2nd  ed.,  1886). — Abbe  Hourgoin,  La  Chaire  fran(;aise  au  doazieme  siecle  (Paris,  1879). — 

Abbe  Samouh.lan,  Etude  sur  la    dhaire  el  la  Soci^te  frangaise  au    seizieme  siecle,  Olivier 

Maillard  (Paris,   1891). 

(t)  Read  extracts  tVom  the  Sermon  de   Bruges   and  La   Passion  by  O.    Maillarel,   in    Aubertin, 
p  317. 


■['HE    nuKE   of    rerry    and    his    wife 
From  a  miniature  oi"  the  xiv  century. 


'   .^^^ 
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SECOND  PART. 

The  Sixteenth  Century 


FIRST  CHAPTER. 
GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

1.  THE  RENAISSANCE  is  the  period  of  French  literature  extending  approxim- 
ately between  i5i5  and  1610.  This  word  expresses,  by  a  happy  metaphor, 
the  awakening  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Among  the  causes  of  the  Renaissance  must  be  mentioned:  The  Italian 
wars  (i494-i5i5),  the  invention  of  printing  (1450),  and  the  Reformation  (i52i). 

3.  HUMANISM  is  the  disinterested  study  of  antiquity,  both  from  the  critical 
and  aesthetic  points  o(  view.  Its  first  representatives  were  Italians  like 
PE7R4RCH— (XIV  century)  ;  ERASMUS  in  Holland  (1467-1536),  after  which  it 
spread  throughout  France,  especially  by  the  teaching  of  the  College  Royal, 
founded  in  1529. 

4.  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES.  Under  Frangois  I  the  court  was  a  centre  of  ele- 
gance and  taste.  —  The  aristocracy  protected  men  of  letters.  —  The  clergy 
adopted  reforms  after  the  Council  of  Trent  (i545-i563).  —  The  middle  classes 
were  better  educated,  and  it  was  above  all  for  them  that  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne wrote. 

5.  THE  ARTS,  under  Italian  influence,  were  revived  ;  this  was  also  an  epoch 
of  important  scientific  discoveries. 

6.  Among  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  must  be  noted  that  of  Italy  and  of  Spain; 
in  England,  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON,  who  were  unknown  in  France. 
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DATES^AND  DEFINITIONS. 


DECORATED 

used   l)y   Ch. 


LETTER 

Planlin. 


iii:  name  Renaissance  is  given  to  that  period  which 
extends  approximately  from  the  accession  of 
Frangois  1  (1515)  to  the  death  of  Henri  IV  (1610). 
But  these  dates,  like  those  which  define  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  have  to  be  slightly  altered  with  relation 
to  the  drama  :  Mysteres  were  not  prohibited  un- 
til lo4'<,  and  sixteenth  century  tragedy  did  not 
begin  until  after  155i>.  On  the  other  hand,  Ma- 
llierbe,  who  is  classed  in  the  classic  period, 
had  reached  full  maturity  under  Henri  IV ;  and 
a  writer  such  as  Agrippa  d'Aubignie,  whose  Tra- 
(jiques  did  not  appear  until  1620,  is  regarded  as 
a  sixteenth  century  poet.  We  must  therefore 
take  account  of  schools  and  individual  temper- 
aments even  more  than  of  dates. 
The  word  Renaissance  expresses  in  the  happiest  manner,  by  a  simple  and  poetic 
metaphor,  the  awakening  of  arts  and  letlers  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  ninth  century  (Charlemagne)  and  the  thirteenth  (Saint  Louis)  had 
already  had  their  awakenings.  Hut  is  it  regretlable  that  the  sixteenth  century 
should  have  broken  away  from  Ihe  Middle  Ages,  abandoned  the  national  genres, 
and  imitated  Italy  and  especially  Ihe  ancienis?  This  queslion  has  long  been 
settled.  The  fourteenth  and  particularly  the  fifteenth  centuries  were,  so  to  speak, 
torpid.  They  continued  Gothic  Art,  but  altered  it;  they  also  deformed  the  liter- 
ary genres,  and  produced  nothing  new  except  perhaps  in  drama. 

But  at  the  begimling  of  the  sixteenth  century  everything  awoke  to  new  life. 
Life  at  court  and  castle  was  reorganised; — Ihe  citizen  and  rural  classes  acquired 
more  and  more  social  and  political  importance ;  -  science  tended  to  separate  from 
theology; — the  arts  were  secularised,  religious  architecture  diminishing  and 
private  architecture  developing; — the  ideas  of  chivalry,  decidedly  upset  by 
the  Hundred  Year's  War,  gave  place  to  modern  strategy; — literature  abandoned, 
more  and  more,  direct  observation  and  realism,  to  draw  substance  from  the 
sources  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  became  more  individual  and  more 
o'sthelic. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  movement? 


I 


I 


[I 


CAUSES  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 


The  Italian  Wars  (1495-1515).  —  France  had,  throughout   the  Middle  Ages, 
continuous  relations  with  Italy,  and  until  the  fourteenth  century  the  latter  bor- 
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rowed  IroiM  French  lilcrature.  Hiil  in  the  fourteenth  century  occurred  a  sort  of 
rupture.  Tlie  rapid  development  of  Italy,  which  had  become  freer  and  bolder, 
was  not  repeated  in  France.  The  campaign  of  Charles  VlII  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  at  the  end  of  the  fifleenlh  century,  renewed  contact  between  the  two 
nations.  Continued  under  Louis  Ml  and  FraiK^ois  I,  these  expeditions  estab- 
lished an  uninterrupted  connection. 

The  Italian  Renaissance.  —  Italy,  when  the  French  arrived,  had  already  been 
lor  two  centuries  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  complete  renascence,  and  was  then 
making  ready  to  produce  incoiuparable  masterpieces  in  arts  and  letters.  Dante 
had  died  in  IS'il,  Petrarch  in  1374,  Boccaccio  in  4375.  The  painter  Giotto  (died 
1334)  had  freed  Italian  art  from  the  imitation  of  the  Byzantine.  These  men 
had  left  successors,  and  everything  was  in  their  favour.  The  political  condition 
of  Italy,  the  perpetual  struggles  between  cities,  between  different  parties  in  the 
same  city,  had  given  rise  to  local  tyrannies  which  were  as  beneficial  and  pro- 
pitious to  arts  and  letters  as  they  were  fatal  to  individual  liberty.  The  Sforza 
family  at  Milan,  the  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Medici  at  Florence  favoured  poets  and 
artists.  At  liome  the  Popes  kept  architects  and  sculptors  at  work  pertecting 
the  beauty  of  the  Eternal  City. 

After  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453),  a  great  number  of  learn- 
ed Creeks  took  refuge  in  Italy,  bringing  with  them,  to  princes  and  Universities, 
such  MSS.  as  had  escaped  fire  and  pillage,  and  they  were  given  professorships 
for  the  teaching  of  their  language.  Italy,  furthermore,  had  never  ceased  to 
study  the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato  ;  and  Petrarch,  already  an  old  man, 
look  lessons  in  Greek.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Greek 
culture  reflowcred  everywhere  in  Italy  and  the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence, 
under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  became  a  center  of  enthusiasm  and 
erudition. 

Then  magnificent  libraries  were  founded  :  the  Medicis  enriched  Florence 
with  that  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  ;  Cardinal  Bessarion  bequeathed  his  to 
Venice  ;  Nicolas  V  established  the  Vatican  (1) ;  each  city  and  monastery  wished 
to  have  now  its  own  library,  so  that  even  to  day  the  MSS.  preserved  in  these 
collections  form  the  basis  of  all  scholarly  editions. 

in  Italy,  the  arts  followed  the  same  movement  :  the  names  of  Giotto,  Brunel- 
leschi,  Ghiberti,  Donatello  prepare  us,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  for  the  tnarvels  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  sixt- 
eenth. 

Finally,  the  most  delicate  and  varied  taste  was  characteristic  of  Italian  life 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onward,  whether  the  life  of  courts,  of  castles,  or  of 
cities.     At  Florence,    Venice,  Rome,  Milan,  Urbiuo,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Verona, 

(1)  The  famous  Ambrosian  oC  Milan  dales  only  from  tlio  seventeenth  century  ;  it  was  founded 
by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo. 

Dks  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  6 
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everybody  was  an  artist  and  connaisseur.  As  it  had  formerly  been  at  Atlieiis, 
the  citizen  and  the  man  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  great  lord,  instinctively 
loved  beauty.  The  most  humble  monument,  religious  or  civil,  public  or 
private,  had  its  own  distinction  and  originalily.  The  splendour  of  the  sky,  the 
harmony  of  the  landscapes  and  the  elegance  of  the  architecture  formed  an  ^\d- 
mirable  bacivground  for  these  strong  and  supple  bodies  which,  draped  in  silken 
cloaks  or  plebeian  rags,  assumed  quite  naturally  the  most  statuesque  poses. 

This  thrilling  li-fe,  of  art,  of  liberty,  of  curiosity,  must  have  forcibly  impressed 
the  soldiers  of  Charles  Vlll,  Louis  \ll  and  Frangois  1  ;  and  the  Italian  expedit- 
ions are  justly  considered  one  of  the  essential  causes  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance (i). 

Printing.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Coster  de  Harlem,  had 
printed  pictures  of  the  saints,  with  legends,  by  means  of  wood-engraving,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  he  who  first  used  characters  cut  out  of  wood  for  printing 
by  hand  the  inscriptions  on  pictures.  But  it  was  Cutcnberg  who  invented 
movable  characters  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  method  of  grouping  them  so  as  to 
form  plates  from  which  any  number  of  copies  could  be  drawn  by  means  of  a 
machine  moved  by  the  arm.  The  lirst  printed  work  was  the  Bible  of  Guteiv 
berg,  produced  at  Mayence  in  1-450  and  known  as  the  Mazarine  Bible.  S 

At  first,  the  printers,  who  printed  on  vellum,  to  which  were  added  by  hanxF 
the  initial  letters  of  chapters,  titles,  etc  ,  wished  their  books  to  be  considered 
as  manuscripts  and  sold  them  very  dear.     But  from   the   end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  printing-shops  were  established  in  Paris  and  Venice,  and  soon  appeared 
everywhere.     The   new  industry,   however,  met  with   much  opposition.     Ti 
Parisian  corporation  of  copyists  appealed  to  Parliament,  so  that  it  was  necessa 
for  King  Louis  XI  himself  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  printers  and  acco 
them  privileges,   which  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  Louis  XII  and  Fra 
9ois  I.     The  most  famous  printers  of  the  sixteenth  century   were,  in  Fran 
Ihe  Estiennes,  and  in  Italy  the  Aldi  of  Venice. 

The  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  printing  should  be  considered  from  t 
points  of  view  : 

d.  In  the  first  place,  that  of  the  fixation  of  the  texts.  We  can  realize  how  tli 
works  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  inust  have  been  garbled,  passing  as  they  did 
from  MS.  to  MS.,  subjected  to  the  blunders  of  copyists,  and  especially  the  cor- 
rections made  by  pedants.  It  was  indeed  time  these  texts  should  be  definitely 
fixed,  by  means  of  comparison  between  all  the  discovered  MSS.,  and  the  correct- 
ion of  one  by  another.  It  seemed  that  an  end  would  now  be  put  to  the  disas- 
trous changes  made  in  mediieval  works  by  their  constantly  being  brought  up  to 
date;  the  original  MSS.  could  still  be  consulted,  and  the  true  text  of  the  Roland 

(l)(iEBHART,  les  Orujincs  de  la  Renaissance  en  Italie,  Haclietle. 
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After  a  miniature  taken  IVoni  the  Chronicles  of  Jean   Dulillet 
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or  of  Renaud  de  Montaiihan  could  be  published.  But  unfortunately,  the  practice 
of  printing  coincided,  in  France,  with  the  craze  for  antiquity  and  disdain 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  centuries  were  to  pass  before  the  printers  deigned 
to  notice  these  French  manuscripts,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  deteriorated 
or  been  lost. — Still,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Mss.  could 
be  made  definitive  from  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  and  new  works  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  medijcval  poems.  The  texts  of  a  Marot  or  a  Rabelais  were 
authentically  printed  under  the  eyes  of  their  authors;  and  thenceforward  only 
one  subject  for  complaint  remained  :  that  the  printing-press  also  preserves,  to 
encumber  our  libraries,  every  sort  of  human  stupidity. 

2.  The  printing-press  was  to  produce  a  still  more  important  result.  This  was 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  copies  of  bo.th  ancient  and  contemporary  au- 
thors, and  thus  to  popularise  a  knowledge  of  them  and  their  use.  The  MSS.  of 
certain  ancient  authors  Avere  so  rare  and  costly  that  the  inasters  themselves  only 
possessed  extracts  or  resumes.  Students  were  generally  obliged  to  limit  them- 
selves to  copying  a  few  passages  of  Virgil  or  Cicero  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury  one  could  consult  the  complete  text  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  possess  all  o 
Homer  and  Horace.  New  books  especially,  which  up  till  then  had  been  reserved 
for  a  very  few  of  the  initiated,  and  whose  ideas  were  circulated  but  slowly  even 
in  the  world  of  letters,  were  now,  from  their  first  appearance,  within  reach  o 
everybody.     Then  only  could  rise  and  spread  what  is  called  public  opinion 


The  Reformation.  —  The  Reformation,  prepared  by  Wickliffe  in  Englan 
(XIV  century),  and  by  John  Huss  in  Bohemia  (\V  century),  began  with  the  separ- 
ation of  Luther  from  the  Catholic  Church  (1521);  and  all  of  Northern  Ger- 
many broke  with  Rome  in  order  to  adopt  a  reformed  Christianity.  England 
followed  the  movement  under  Henry  VllL  in  1531.  After  this,  Geneva  became 
the  centre  of  Calvinism,  which  was  introduced  into  France  by  Theodore  de  Beze 

It  is  not  for  us  to  take  up  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  or  discuss  it.  1 
suffices  for  us  to  note  its  importance  and  influence  from  the  point  of  view  o 
social,  intellectual  and  literary  evolution.  The  Reformation  is  the  greatest  fact 
of  modern  times.  Carried  out  as  an  act  of  faith,  and  not  in  the  least — as  a  later 
view  of  it  leads  us  to  imagine-as  a  philosophical  reaction,  it  was  to  have  conse- 
quences which  its  promulgators  never  suspected.  Luther  desired  to  bring  bacM 
his  compatriots  to  a  stricter  practice  of  Christianity.  As  an  apostle  he  wa^ 
animated  by  an  ardent,  exalted,  intolerant  faith.  Calvin  went  still  farther:  his 
more  troubled  faith  resulted  in  the  dogma  of  predestination,  and  he  became  a 
religious  leader  more  absolute  than  the  Pope.  The  Reformation,  therefore,  did 
not  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  arMnd  letters,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  proscribing  as  it  did  any  return  to  Pagan  antiquity.  But,  upon  what 
was  the  Reformation  founded?  Upon  the  study  of  the  Bible,  a  (rerman  translat- 
ion of  which  Luther  published  in  1534,  that  each  one  might  nvid,  meditate  and 
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reach  his  own  reasons  for  beliel',  and  prhiciples  ol"  action.  It  was  the  break 
with  Iradition  and  authority;  it  was  the  appeal  to  individual  reason,  and  conse- 
quently liberty  of  tlrouj^dit. 

Liberty  of  thought,  or,  as  was  said  at  hrst,  unrestrained  examination  (le  libre 
c.camen),  was  the  element  contributed  by  the  Reformation  to  the  Renaissance. 
In  fact,  though  the  bulk  of  protestants  did  nothing  more  than  pass  from  one 
authority  to  anolher;  and  though,  while  reading  the  Hible  themselves,  they 
accepted  all  the  same,  each  in  his  own  sect,  the  authority  of  a  pastor,  yet  the 
bolder  minds — the  learned,  the  humanists — who  had  only  rallied  to  the  Reform- 
ation to  escape  from  the  Church,  lost  no  time  in  escaping  also  from  Luther 
and  Calvin.  These  made  more  liberal  use  of  the  principle  of  unrestrained  exa- 
mination, and  introduced  broadcast  the  critical  spirit — that  which,  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences  of  a  discovery  or  of  an  idea,  has  for  sole  object  to 
advance  the  development  of  science,  and  expose  what  it  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

Therefore,  the  three  chief  causes  of  the  Renaissance  were  Italy,  printing  and 
the  Reformation. 

I  [I  —  THE  NEW  LITERARY  SPIRIT. 

The  Study  of  the  Humanities.  —  the  French  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
ignorant  of  antiquity;  but  they  had  either  misunderstood  it  or  not  studied  it 
thoroughly.  With  regard  to  this  period  they  lacked  the  historical  sense.  By  a 
singular  contradiction,  while  admitting  that  Christianity  had  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world,  they  did  not  feel  the  profound  ditVerences  which  separated 
pagan  from  Christian  society.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  blind  to  the  a'sthetic 
beauty  of  ancient  works.  In  Virgil  they  saw  nothing  but  a  prophet;  in  Homer 
nothing  but  facts  and  adventures.  It  should  be  added  that,  as  we  have  said, 
the  greater  part  of  the  original  texts  were  unknown  to  them.  Of  the  Latins  they 
had  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  but  of  the  Greeks  they  conceived  the  most 
false  ideas  from  compilations  or  Byzantine  imitations. 

The  Italians,  and  notably  Petrarch,  had  from  the  fourteenth  century  applied 
themselves  to  the  humanities,  that  is,  the  disinterested  critical  and  xsthelic  siudy 
of  antiquity.  A  humanist  is  not,  then,  according  to  the  current  and  vague  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  French  language  (humaniste),  a  cultured  man,  capable  of 
quoting  from  Horace  or  of  following  the  literary  movement  of  his  time  ;  but  a 
humanist,  of  whom  Petrarch  is  the  type,  is  at  once  a  savant  and  an  artist.  He 
knows  how  to  read  a  manuscript,  how  to  prepare  a  critical  edition,  to  discover 
and  correct  a  copyist's  mistake,  how  to  comment  upon  an  author  by  comparison 
with  history  and  other  texts.  At  the  same  time;,  he  seeks  in  his  author  a  por- 
trayal and  analysis  of  human  sentiments  at  a  certain  time,  without  being  preoc- 
cupied with  any  thesis  of  his  own.  Finally,  he  is  sensitive  to  beauty  of  form  ; 
he  can  distinguish  Diodorus  from  Herodotus,  and  Statius  from  Virgil.     Petrarch's 
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Letters  tench  us  whal  ao  Italian  humanist  was  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
for  two  centuries  lon<>er  Italy  was  to  be  the  country  of  humanism. 

Meanwhile,  Erasmus  ( 1167-1  .V>(i),  an  indcfaiiizable  worker  with  an  unprejud- 
iced mind,  a  savant  without  pedantry,  a  man  of  taste  without  narrowness, 
exercised  in  his  turn,  at  llolterdam,  an  intellectual  influence  akin  to  that  of  Pe- 
trarch. His  Adages,  in  which  he  comments  on  all  the  ancient  proverbs,  revealed 
to  his  contemporaries  the  life  of  the  ancients  in  ail  its  details.  He  corresponded 
incessantly  Avith  all  the  savants  of  Europe,  and  rornicd  a  sort  of  republic  oj  let- 
ters in  which,  without  atteidion  to  frontiers,  and  llianks  to  the  universal  and 
international  language  which  Latin  then  was,  all  the  superior  minds  fraternised. 

Study  of  the  Humanities  in  France.  —  Humanism  was  to  spread  quickly  in 
France,  where  the  taste  for  literature  and  psychology  was  innate.  But  men  of 
learning  seemed  suspicious  to  the  Sorboime,  and  it  was  to  gronp  them,  and 
enable  them  to  exercise  an  influence  through  teaching,  that  Fran^*ois  I  founded, 
by  the  advice  of  Bade,  the  College  Royal,  which  later  became  the  College  de 
France  ('i5'29).  The  original  character  of  this  establishment  is  not  now  appar- 
ent, as  its  leaching  is  almost  parallel  with  that  ol  the  Faculte  des  Lellres  and 
of  the  Faculte  des  Sciences.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  everything  at  the 
Faculte  des  Arts  was  subordinated  to  scholasticism  and  Jheology,  and  neither 
(Ireek,  Hebrew,  classical  Latin,  nor,  of  course,  pure  or  applied  sciences  were 
taught  there.  —  The  names  of  VtUable,  Turnebe,  Lainbin,  Ramus,  etc.,  repre- 
sented th('  great  movement  lowaid  humanism  encouraged  by  the  king  in  spile 
of  th(»  Sorbonne.  This  movenn'nl,  furlheiinore,  was  quickly  |)ropagated  by 
printing,  translations,  and  by  the  making  of  admirable  works  of  I'eference  such 
i\^  llm  Tkesaur us  lingu:v  latinic  of  Bobeit  Lstienne  and  Henri  EstieniU''s  The- 
saurus lingua'  gnrav. 

Education.  —  We  shall  see,  by  Kabelais'  criticisms  against  the  sorho;nqueurs 
and  pedants,  that  there  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  veritable  crisis  in  educat- 
ion. The  Universities  had  lost  their  prestige;  medi.eval  philosophy  had  become 
nothing  more  than  a  machine  that  turns  without  working.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  century  the  tendency  became  more  and  more  marked  toward  education 
which  should  be  both  literary  and  scienlijic,  freed  from  all  theological  bias,  and 
for  the  realisation  of  a  certain  equilibrium  between  intellectual  and  physical 
education.  But  no  reforms  develop  more  slowly  than  those  of  pedagogy,  and 
Latin  remained  for  two  more  centuries,  ahnost  exclusively  the  basis  of  educat- 
ion. At  l(;ast,  the  undigested  compilations,  ridiculed  by  Rabelais,  began  to  be 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  direct  study  of  the  texts. 

Literature.  —  Influenced  by  this  intellectual  movement,  literary  taste  chang- 
ed.    The  Middle  Ages  were  interested  only  in  the  subject,  whether  adventures. 
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From  a  contemporary  miniature. 

On  tho  left  of  tho  picture,  Antoirie  Macault,  the  King's  secretary,  is  giving  a  lecture 

of  Iho  translation  which  ho  has  composed  of  Diodorc  do  yicilo,  to  Francois  I. 
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morals,  or  satire.  Hence  their  disdain  for  style,  and  consequently  their  frequent 
incapacity  for  permanently  enshrining  a  subject,  no  matter  how  good,  and  which 
was  thus  left  to  pass  easily  from  one  ephemeral  form  to  another.  In  the  sixt- 
enth  century  the  study  of  the  ancients  taught  the  value  of  style,  and  from  this 
resulted,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  crisis  of  ridiculous  formalism  to  which  poetry 
was  first  subjected  by  the  grands  rhetoriquears.  Then  the  exaggerations  dimin- 
ished, and  we  see  Marot  give  to  "  airy  nothings  "  that  elegant  and  precise  turn 
which  assures  duration:  above  all  we  see  Ronsard  borrowing  style  and  even  a 
language  from  the  ancients  and  the  Italians,  so  strongly  does  he  feel  that  the 
form  of  a  work  of  art  must  be  strong  and  carefully  wrought  to  resist  the  wear 
of  time.  Prose,  on  its  side,  separated  from  Latin,  cleared  up  its  vocabulary, 
regularised  its  syntax,  and  aspired  to  eloquence  or  wit.  Henceforward  we  fee™ 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  desires  that  his  work,  as  conceived  and  written" 
by  himself,  should  pass  to  posterity  under  his  own  name. 


IV.  —  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES. 


H 
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The  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century. was  no  longer,  like  that  of  the  Middl 
Ages,  drawn  from  direct  and  realistic  observation.  It  took  its  models  some 
times  from  Italy,  sometimes  from  the  ancients,  or  it  analysed  the  soul.  There- 
fore, we  no  longer  ask  kow  it  represented  the  various  classes  of  society,  but 
rather  in  what  milieu  it  was  produced ;  because  the  author  who  writes  to  be  rea 
desires  to  please,  and  it  is  well  to  know  to  whom  he  addresses  himself 


I 
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The   Court.  —   The  institution  of  the  Court  dales  really    from  Francois  I 
The  king-knight,  so  seductive  by  his  wit  and  courage  that  the  nation  condoned 
his  vices,  was  the  first  to  group  in  one  center  all  the  nobility,  and  to  creat 
Court  life  and  the  courtier.      The  hierarchy  and  etiquetle  were   substitute 
for  the  more  simple  social  relations  of  preceding  reigns.     The  women,  by  thei 
beauty,  wit  and  elegance,  were  the   arbiters  of  this  court.     The  lord  could  no 
longer  isolate  himself  sulkily  in  his  chaleau,  oblaining  by  fear  or  by  esteem  the 
favours  of  the  king.     He   was   now  obliged  to  come  to  *'  pay  his  court  ",  to  be 
personally  known  to  the  king,  and  solicit  favours  from  him,  obtaining  them  andB 
giving  his  thanks  by  assiduous  attendance  on  the  monarch.  ™' 

At  this  court  a  conventional  taste  was  formed,  which  changed  according  to 
different  influences  but  always  retained  its  unity.  Th{!  poet,  to  please  the  court, 
made  himself  a  poe^-courh'er.  Marot  and  Mellin  de  Saint-Celais  knew  how  things 
must  be  said  delicately  and  gallantly  in  speaking  to  the  King  or  the  ladies. 
Ronsard,  who  began  by  protesting  against  court-poetry,  yielded  to  the  court's 
new  taste  for  Italianism,  and  "  Petrarchised  ".  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  from  Francois  I  to  Henri  111,  the  court,  though  too  partial 
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.iiid  (Micouragiiig   lo  ccrlain   allectations,   possessed   a  broad  and  liberal  taste. 

I  ran^ois  I  was  quite  sensible  of  the  value  of  Marot,  whom  he  rescued  several 
limes  from  his  persecutors.  Henri  II  applauded  Jodelle's  first  tragedy,  and 
look  Amyol  as  tutor  for  tiis 

son.  Charles  IX  protected 
and  encouraged  Ronsard , 
and  Henri  III  understood 
^hlntaigne. 

The  Aristocracy.  —  Thus 
centralised  and  disciplined 
by  Ihe  court,  the  aristocracy 
had  less  character  and  inde- 
pendance  than  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  gave  itself  espe- 
cially to  fetes  and  recept- 
ions, in  which  such  luxury 
was  indulged  in  that  laws 
were  necessary  to  restrict  it. 

II  ruined  itself  with  festal 
armour  and  costumes.  Fur- 
thermore, it  did  not  live 
solely  in  the  king's  palace, 
but,  in  imitation  of  Italy, 
substituted  for  feudal  fort- 
resses pleasure  -  chateaux. 
The  king  set  the  example, 
and  went  with  his  court  to 
Fontainebleau,  Blois.  Cham- 
bord.  Tlie  great  lords,  also, 
built  summer  residences, 
near  woods  which  served  as 
background,  and  which  had 
no  more  water  in  their  moats 
than  would  suffice  for  a  la- 
dy's mirror.  The  custom 
began  of  making  luxurious 

trips  to  the  country,  whither  they  carried  all  that  was  necessary  for  social  life, 
and  where  balls  and  other  entertainments  brought  together  numerous  invited 
guests  (4).     The  wealthy  lord    was  honoured   for  playing  the  Maecenas.     They 
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riargarot,    Queen    of  Navarre,    daughter   of  Henry    II, 

first  wife  of  Henri  iV. 
From  the  original  drawing  of  Frangois  Cloiiet. 


(1)  Among  the  chief  private  chateaux  may  be  mentioned  Gaillon  and  Mcudon  (belonging  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bourbon),  Chantilly  (to  the  Duke  de  Montmorency),  Verneuil  (to  tiie  Duke  de  Nomours),  etc. 
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protected  and  pensioned  poets,  and  made  them  compose  cliarades,  madrigals 
and  etrennes  {\);  and  iliey  accepted  dedications  flattering  to  their  vanity.  Look 
over  the  work  of  all  these  poets  and  prose-writers,  and  you  will  find  the  names 
of  many  great  lords  to  whom  were  dedicated  or  addressed  their  verses,  their 
essays,  translations,  dictionaries,  and  who,  at  once  courtiers  and  humanists, 
were  capable  of  contributing  to  the  progress  of  letters.  But  here  was  no  longer 
the  liberty  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  should  seek  vainly  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  iudcpendent  poetry  like  that  of  Rutebeuf,  Eustache  Deschamps  and 
Francois  Villon.  The  satire  of  Joachim  du  Bellay,  the  poet-courtier,  is  a  cry  of 
indignation  to  which  no  echo  replies.  ^ 

The  Clergy.  —  The  Church,  which  for  an  instant  had  been  shaken  by  the 
Hefornijilion,  had  felt  the  need  of  reform.  For  this  purpose  wassinnmoned  Ihe 
Council  of  Trent,  which  worked  from  15i5  to  \l')(\'.],  and  which  resulted,  from  Ihe 
point  of  view  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  discipline,  in  Ihe  reorganization  and 
sirenglhcning  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  numeious  religious  orders 
were  created,  having  lor  their  sjjecial  mission  to  light  protestantism.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  order  of  the  Jesnils,  founded  in  i53i  by  Igtiatius  dc 
Loyola,  and  which,  thanks  to  its  constitution,  rapidly  acquired  Europea 
influence.  In  this  coimeclion  should  be  noted  ils  many  colleges  at  Paris  an 
in  the  i)rovinces,  which  before  long  were  iilled  by  the  children  of  the  nobilit 
and  upper  middle  class,  of  whom  they  endeavoured  especially  to  make  liumnn 
isls.  They  proved  such  strong  and  brilliant  rivals  to  the  University  colleges,_ 
that  the  latter  brought  several  suits  against  them.  But  though  Parliamei 
banished  them  in  1595,  they  were  able  to  re-open  their  colleges  in  1604,  an 
again  met  with  the  same  success. 

The  higher  clergy   acquired   the  habit  of  frequenting  the  court,  and  abuses' 
began  to  arise  in  Ihe  bestowal  of  bishoprics  and  otber  benefices  which  were  in 
the  gift  of  the  king.     At  the  same  time,    many  cardinals  and   bishops   becam 
the  patrons  of  poets  and  learned   meu,  and  consecrated   a   large  part  of  theij 
revenues  to  pensioning  men  of  letters  or  Scientists.     Often,  too,  a  bishoprt 
became  the  prize  for  services  rendered  to  letters  or  for  fine  literary  works,  and 
was  thus  that  Amyot  received  the  bishopric  of  Auxerre.     Finally,  so  far  as  co 
cerns  the  clergy,  though  protestant   and  free-lhinking  writers  redoubled    their 
attacks  against  them,  catholics  no  longer  enjoyed  the   same  license  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  France.     Especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury they  became  less  tolerant,  and  Rabelais  was   the   last  representative  of  a 
liberty  which  was  to  be  more  and  more  restrained. 

The  Bourgeoisie  and  the  People.  —   In  the   sixteenth  century  the  grande 
bourgeoisie,  or  upper  middle  classes,  consisted  of  magistrates,  law  yers,  doctors,  and 

(1)  A  sort  of  monotonous  madrigal  addressed  to  maids  and  matrons  of  the  court. 
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men  of  Icarjiiiig.  its  members  filled  the  Parlemenls  (1),  the  tribunals,  the  various 
councils,  the  court  of  stale  accounts.  All  tlie  employni(>nls,  excei)!  hiiili  milit- 
ary rank,  were  ac- 
cessible to  it.  And 
as  its  members  wvvv 
industrious,  patient 
and  ambitious,  they 
penetrated  every- 
where. They  consti- 
tuted, from  this  pe- 
riod, th«*  truly  subs- 
tantial and  serious 
part  of  the  nation. 
Now,  all  civil  offic- 
ers had  studied  law 
and  letters,  and  ca- 
me from  the  col- 
leges of  the  Univer- 
sity or  those  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  bour- 
geois, therefore, 
were  no  longer  as 
formerly  the  naive 
and  good-natured 
auditors  of  the  jug- 
glers and  the  dram- 
atic brotherhoods  ; 
they  had  developed 
literary  taste.  Only 
this  taste  remained 
gaulois,  although 
broadened  by  learn- 
ing, and  common 
sense  dominated 
imagination.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to 
take  into  account 
this    great    middle 

public  to  whom  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  addressed  themselves  much  more  than 
to  the  court.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  bourgeoisie  finished  by  imposing 
generally    its  moderate  and  reasonable  taste,  less  deformed  by  the  abuse  of  the 


AiN   A.s.si;;\iiiLi   ui'   THE  I'Auis   i;m\l;usitv 
From  a  miniature  of  the  middle  of  the  xvi  century. 


(1)  Superior  courts  of  Justice,  so  called  previous  to  1789.     Translator's  note. 
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influence  of  antiquity  and  of  foreign  literatures.     Ronsard  would  not  please 
this  audience,  but  it  recognised  itself  in  Malherbe. 

Had  the  people  any  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century?— 
They  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  now,  between 
the  literature  of  the  humanists,  of  the  court  and  of  the  bourgeoisie,  they  found 
no  foothold.  The  type  of  the  man  of  the  people  was  to  become  conventional  in 
literature,  was  more  remote  from  the  experience  of  writers,  and  was  no  longer 
to  be  observed  directly  from  life  ;  in  fact,  realism  only  reappeared  much  later. 


V.  —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Arts.  —  Though  Ihe  influence  of  Italy   was  felt  in   French  architecture,  yet 
there  was  also  a  French  architectural  renaissance.     Chambord  and  the  Louvre 


THE    FACADE    OF    THE    CASTLE    OF    FONT.VINEU^EAU 

were  built  by  French  architects ;  the  Chateau  d'Anet  and  the  Tuileries  by  Phi- 
lihert  Delorme.  For  civic  buildings,  French  architects  abandoned  the  Gothic 
style  for  forms  imitated  from  the  antique  :  columns,  architraves,  pediments, 
friezes,  etc.  In  religious  art  the  Gothic  was  preserved  ;  but  a  few  churches, 
such  as  Saint-Eustache  and  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  at  Paris,  were  peculiar 
manifestations  of  a  new  art. 

Sculptors  of  genius  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century,  uniting  in  their  work 
the  feeling  for  truth  bequeathed  by  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  influence  of  Ital- 
ian and  antique  models  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nude.  The  chief 
of  these  were  Germain  Pilon,  Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousin. 

Painting  was  less  remarkable,  and  does  not  sustain  comparison  with  that  of 
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Italy.     Hill  Clouefs  portraits  are,  in  their  class,  maslerpieces  of  observation 
ind  reality  (1). 

Sciences.  —  The  era  of  great  scientific  discoveries  began  in  the  sixteenth 
icnlury.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  name  of  Copernicus,  who  affirmed  that 
I  lie  earib  turns  around  the  sun,  of  Tycho-Brahe,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
islronomy,  of  Jansen  who  invented  the  microscope.  In  mathematics  should 
he  noted  the  name  of  Cardan,  who  developed  algebraic  equations  to  the  fourth 
tlegree,  and  was  followed  by  several  eminent  savants.  At  the  same  time,  ana- 
tomy was  studied  by  Vesalius  and  Amhroise  Par6 ;  the  circulation  of  the 
hlood  was  discovered,  etc.  After  this,  French  medicine  made  astonishing  pro- 
tiress. 

But  the  most  illustrious  sciejitifie  mind  of  this  time  belonged  to  England  : 
Francis  Bacon  (died  1626)  published  in  1609  his  Novum  Organum,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  principles  of  the  experimental  method. 


VI.   —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  influence  of  the  Italian  luars  and  of  the 
Refonnntion.     We  must  now^  note  : 

The  Great  Geographical  Discoveries  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries — (America,  route  to  the  Indies  by  way  of  the 
(Jape,  missions  in  China,  etc.) — presented  new  openings  for  European  activity. 
There  were  also  memoires,  narratives  of  travel,  etc.,  which  struck  the  popular 
imagination,  but  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  influence  upon  literature  then 
loo  closely  absorbed  by  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

Foreign  Literatures.  —  Italian  literature  exercised  a  preponderant  influence 
upon  France,  especially  through  its  fourteenth  century  writers,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  We  shall  see  to  what  an  extent  French  poets  and  story-tellers  were 
inspired  by  them.  Political  writers  studied  Machiavelli  (died  1527),  and  the 
Italian  buffoons  introduced  into  the  court  of  Henry  III  a  taste  for  comedy  with 
a  plot.  Italian  fashions  invaded  the  court,  Italianisni  spoiled  the  language. 
The  reaction  only  came  under  Henri  IV.  But  let  us  note  here  the  dates  of  the 
principal  Italian  masterpieces  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  Orlando  furioso,  by 
Ariosto  (1545) ;  //  Principe,  by  Machiavelli  (1518) ;  Aniinta,  by  Tasso  (1571),  and 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered  (1575). 

From  Spain,  the  Amadis  returned  to  France  (1550-1556)  through  the  translat- 

(l)  This  qucslion,  only  indicated  here,  has  l)eGn  treated  fully  in  many  excellent  works.  See  Ilts- 
loifc  fjendrule  des  liaati.u  Arts  by  Rooiiii  pKvni;.  Paris,  Delagrave. 


ion  of  Herheray  des  Essarts. — In  1572  the  Portuguese  Camoens  (died  4579| 
published  his  poem  Os  Luciades. 

In  England,  it  suffices  to  mention  Thomas  More  (died  1535),  historian  and 
statesman;  Spenser  (died  1599);  Francis  Bacon  (died  1626),  already  noled; 
and  various  dramatic  poets,  predecessors  of  Shakespeare  who  was  born  in  1564, 
and  began  to  produce  his  works  in  1388.  But  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
totally  unknown  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  only  important  (ierman  works  were  those  of  Luther  (died  1546)— espe- 
cially his  translation  of  the  Bible,— and  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs  (died  1576). 
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THE    HOT  TOM    OF    A    L\MP 

By  Eticnne  Delaulne  [1518  (?)-1585(?) 


i>r:(:ouATivK  i'iiii:zK  hy   ktii;.nmc  i)i:i,allne  [1  MH  (?)-158o  ('?)] 


CHAPTER  II. 
CLEMENT    MAROT. 


POETRY  FROM  I  5oO  TO  1  549- 


SUMMARY 

1.  THE  GRANDS  RHETORIQUEURS.  By  this  name  are  designated  those  poets 
at  the  courts  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Malines  in  Flanders,  who  wrote  short  poems 
of  fixed  and  complicated  form.  The  chief  are  :  CHASTELAIN,  MOllNET, 
CRETIN,  and  especially  JEAN  LE  MAIRE  DE  BELGES  (i^7'^-i52b). 

2.  CL  MENT  MAROT  ;i497-i544),  attached  at  first  to  Marguerite  d'Alengon, 
later  to  Fran<jois  I,  was  several  times  exiled,  and  died  at  Turin.  Bemg  court 
poet,  he  would  have  composed  nothing  but  short  elegant  pieces  if  his  misfort- 
unes had  not  driven  him  to  write  about  himself,;  and  in  that  lay  his  original- 
ity. His  language  is  clear  and  pure  ;  and  the  seventeenth  century  preferred 
him  to  Ronsard. 

3.  AMONG  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES,  M4RGL/ER/TE  D'/1L£/VC0/V,  afterwards 
Queen  of  Navarre,  composed  religious  poetry.  MELLIN  DE  SAINT-GELAIS  was 
the  type  of  the  court  poet. 

4.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS  recalled  poetry  to  nobler  subjects,  written  in  an 
almost  symbolic  style.  The  chief  poets  of  this  school  were  H^ROET,  MAU- 
RICE SCEVE,  and  LOUISE  LABBL 
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I.  —  THE  GRANDS  RHETORIQUEURS. 


I 


DECORATED    LETTER 

used  by  Glir.  Planlin 


I 


HE  period  between  Villon  (whose  Grand  Testament  was 
written  in  4461)  and  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiade 
(1S49)  was  a  time  ot  Iransition  for  French  poetry. 
Between  these  two  dates,  the  only  famous  name  is 
that  of  Clement  Marot.  But  there  were  many  poets, 
and  before  coming  to  Marot,  we  should  name  a  few 
of  lliem,  in  order  to  discover  if  versiji cation,  if  not 
poetry,  is  iiidebled  to  them  for  some  progress. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  first  of  the  rhetoriqiieurs, 
in  point  of  time,  was  Alain  Chartier,  "  father  of 
Frencli  eloquence".  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  corn 
expression  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  more 
more  importance  was  given  lo  form.  In  fact,  the 
grave  mistake  of  the  imitators  of  Guillaume  de  Lonis  and  .lean  de  Meun  had 
been  a  "  sterile  abundance.  "  It  seems  that  at  that  time  a  poet  worthy  of  the 
name  must  write  from  4,000  to  20,000  verses;  and  until  tlie  middle  of  the  sixt- 
eenth century  length  was  the  great  merit  of  tlie  authors  of  the  Mysteres.  A 
reaction  set  in,  whicli  was  exaggerated  but  necessary,  and  poefs  no  longer 
wislied  to  write  anyltiing  but  short  poems  o^  fixed  form. 

The  rlietoriqueurs  were  especially  the  poets  of  the  court  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Malines  in  Flanders,  grouped  arcMiud  Marguerite  d'Aulriche,  and  finally  those  of 
the  court  of   France,  palioniscd    l)\    \\\\\r  de  Bretagne.     It  should  be  observed 
that  some  of  these  poets  were   al  the  same   time  chroniclers,  historiography 
savants,  and  sometimes  wits. 

Their  poetic  rules  were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  of  the  twelfth,  Ihirl- 
eenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But  the  genres  - /ai,  inreldi,  rondeau,  ballade, 
servantois,  chant  royal — h;icl  hctonie  more  complicated,  and  their  lechnical  dif- 
ficulties had  been  greatly  increased.  Molinet  published,  in  1493,  VArt  el  Science 
de  Rhetorique,  in  which  the  rules  for  these  genres  are  given  ;  but  to  know  them 
still  better  we  must  resort  to  the  Grand  el  vray  art  de pleine  rhetorique,  by  Pierre 
Fabri  (4521)  :  this  is  the  veritable  art  poetique  of  the  predecessors  of  Marot.  The 
fixed  rules  of  a  genre  became  complicated  with  tricks  of  rhyme.  The  rhyme  fl 
was  called  equivoquee  when  it  was  formed  with  a  pun  (thus  Marot  couples  rimail-  ™' 
leurs  and  rime  aillears ;  Cretin,  lotianije  wilh  loup  ange,  au  soujfre  trait  with 
souffriraii,  etc.)  ;  Ihe  echoing  rhyme  repeated  twice  or  thrice  the  final  sound,  or 
the  whole  word  (Cretin  wrote  :  •'  Par  ces  vins  vers,  Atropos  a  trop  os...  "  and 
'•  Qui  pour  chanter  a  sa  corde  s'accorde,  "  "  Mai  prend  son  chant  ;  amour  telle  est 
mortelle '" ) ;  in  the  rhyme  annexec  nwd  fvitrisee,  is  repeated  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line  all  or  part  of  the   word    lorming   tlie  preceding  rhyme:'  in   the  rhyme 
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hatelee,  the  rhyme  is  repeated  at  the  cjesura  of  the  following  verse;  in  the  rhyme 
renforcee,  the  ca'suras  are  rhymed,  so  that  a  piece  written  by  this  rule,  in  alexan- 
drines, can  be  read  in  three  dilTerent  ways  :  first,  in  reading  the  twelve  syllables 
consecutively  of  each  line,  then  iu  reading  ouecoUnnu  in  verses  of  six  feet,  and 
a  second  tlie  same.  It  should  be  added  that  certain  pieces  were  written  in  such 
fashion  that  when  read  from  top  to  bottom  they  possessed  a  positive  sense,  and 
from  bottom  to  top  a  negative.  Sometimes  the  verses  could  be  read  backwards. 
In  short,  there  is  not  a  childisii  fancy  that  may  not  be  found  among  the  poets 
of  this  period.  (1) 

GEORGES  CHASTELAIN  (140:^-147")),  wrote,  in  verse,  Les  Epitaphes  d' Hec- 
tor el  d'Acfiille  avec  le  jagenieiit  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  and  Les  Doaze  Dames  de 
Rhetorique.  These  are  masterpieces  of  bad  taste,  allegorical,  pedantic  and  obs- 
cure. But  Chastelain  merely  sought  distraction  in  his  verse  ;  his  title  to  fame 
lay  in  liis  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  liurguiidy. 

JEAN  MOLINET  (died  lo07)  was  canon  of  Valenciennes,  historiographer  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy,  librarian  to  Marguerite  d'Autriche.  He  wrote  a  Chron- 
icle which  continues  that  of  Chastelain.  He  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
poet,  but  his  poetry  was  not  published  until  1531.  It  is  possible  that  we  lake 
much  too  seriously  certain  jocose  verses  which  are  always  quoted  with  a  sort  of 
virtuous  indignation,  but  which  must  have  been  regarded  at  Malines  merely  as 
good-natured  plays  upon  words,  such  as  : 

"  Moliriet  n'est  sans  bruit  ni  sans  nom,  non. 

II  a  son  son,  et,  comra(^  tu  vols,  voix  ; 

Son  doux  plaid  plait  niicux  que  ne  fait  ton  ton...  " 

JEAN  MESCHINOT  (1420-1490)  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the poete 
rhetoriquenr.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  l^rittany,  in  the  service  of  the  dukes  and 
of  the  Duchess  Anne,  before  her  marriage  to  Charles  VIH.  He  wrote  a  poem, 
Les  Luneltes  des  Princes,  which  went  through  about  thirty  editions  in  fifty  years. 
It  is  a  laborious  allegory,  though  sometimes  amusing.  Dame  Reason  gives  the 
poet  spectacles  which  will  enable  him  to  read  in  the  book  of  Conscience.  One 
of  Hie  glasses  of  the  spectacles  is  Prudence,  the  other  Justice  ;  and  they  are  set 
in  a  bone.  Force,  fastened  by  a  nail.  Temperance.  The  rhymes  are  equivoquees. 
He  wrote  also  an  Oraison  qui  se  pent  dire  par  hail  ou  par  seize  vers,  lani  en  retro- 
gradant  que  autrement,  tellement  qu'elle  se  pent  lire  en  trenle-deux  nianiercs  dijfe- 
rentes,  et  a  chacune  y  aura  sens  et  rime. 

With  GUILLAUME  CRETIN  (died  1525),  theartof  (he  grands  rheioriqueurs 
invaded    the   Fiench  court.     Cretin    was  precentor  of  the   Sainte-Chapelle   in 

(1)  Numerous  examples  may  be  found  in  \.\\q  Recueil  dea  poesies  framaises  des  qualurzii-i.n'  el 
quinziiiiric  sicrles,  by  An.  df  Momaioion  (11  vol.,  Bibliothefpie  olzevirienne). 
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Paris,  and  historiographer  to  Francois  I.  He  wrote  twelve  books  of  Chron- 
icles ill  verse  ;  but  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  poems  {chants  royaux,  epigrammes, 
ballades...).  Marot  appears  to  have  admired  "  le  bon  Cretin  an  vers  equivoque  "; 
but  Etieiine  Pasquier  tells  us  that  Kabelais  represenled  him  "  sous  le  nom  de 
Raniinagrobis  (old  tabby),  vieiix  poete  fraiiqais  "(i). 

JEAN  LE  MAIRE  DE  BELGES.  —  Tliis   poet  must  be  set  apart  from  and 

above  all  these  rlietoriqaeurs 
(who  were,  we  may  believe, 
men  of  merit  but  too  much 
given  to  wordy  trifling);  he 
was  the  real  predecessor  of 
Clement  Marot  and  the  Pleia- 
de.  Jean  Le  Mai  re  was  born 
at  B  a  V a  y ,  in  11  a  i  n  a  u  t ,  in 
4478  (2).  Nephew  and  godson 
of  Molinet,  he  received  from 
him  his  fust  lessons  in  poe- 
try. Successively  clerk  of  fi-^ 
nance  in  the  service  of  Ih^jB 
King  of  France,  secretary  to 
the  Duke  de  Luxembourg,  he 
became  in  4503  librarian  t( 
Marguerite  d'Autriche  (3)  ;j 
finally  he  was  employed  by^ 
Amie  de  Brctagne,  and  pro- 
bably died  towards  i5'2o. 

Among  the  poetical  works] 
of  Jean  Le  Maire  should  bej 
noted  :  La  Plaints  da  Desirel 
(Dame  Nature  comes,  with] 
Painting  and  Rhetoric,  to^ 
weep  over  the  coffin  of  Louisj 
de  Luxembourg) .  In  thisj 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  Temple 
belated  imitator  of  the  Roman  de  la' 


THE    LAME.NT    OK    THi;    DEATH   OK    LOUIS    DE    LLXEMIJOLUU 
BY    JEAN    LE    MAIRE    DE    BELGES 

After  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
beginning  of  the  xvi  century. 


d'honneur  et  de  vertus,  Le  Maire  seems 


(1)  Some  of  Cretin's  verse  may  be  found  in  Le  Seizieme  siecle,  by  Darmsteter-Hatzfeld,  p.  82. 

(2;  He  is  called  de  Beiges,  because  Bavay  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
of  Belgium. 

(3)  Marguerite  d' Autriche  (1480-1530)  was  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Maximilien,  who  was  Emperor 
of  Germany  from  1493  to  1519,  and  of  Marie  de  Bourgogne  (daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold).  She 
married  Philibert  de  Savoie  (1504),  and  governed,  as  Regent,  the  Low  Countries.  She  held  her 
court  at  Malines.  She  ranks  among  the  most  illustrious  patrons  of  letters  and  art  (Cf.  F.  Thi- 
baut"s  Marguerite  dWutriche  et  Jean  Lemaire,  Paris, 
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Rose.  In  the  Coiironne  niargaritique  vvc  again  find  many  allegories  :  Death,  Vir- 
tue, Misfortune,  Prudence.  Les  Epilres  de  I'Amant  vert  are  more  interesting. 
IJAmant  vert  is  a  parrot  which  has  Just  died,  and  from  the  shades  sends  verses 
to  his  grieving  mistress  Marguerite  ;  the  lady  replies  in  two  impassioned  epistles. 
There  are  a  te^^  ingenious  descriptions,  and  a  courteous  or  atTected  gallantry, 
sometimes  piquant. — As  a  poet,  Le  Maire  is  chietly  valuable  for  his  craftsmanship. 
His  verse  is  firm  to  the  point  of  harshness,  the  epithet  is  always  tiue  and  well 
applied,  and  he  has  a  feeling  for  rliythm.  Hy  his  merits  and  also  his  defects 
(abuse  of  learning,  diminutives,  compound  words,  etc.)  he  heralds  the  Pleiade. 
But  his  most  important  work  was  written  in  prose,  and  bears  the  rather  sin- 
gular title  of  Illustrations  de  la  Gaule  et  Singiilarites  de  Troie  which  appeared 
in  lol2-151H.  In  this  Le  Maire  is  the  continuator  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More 
{Roman  de  Troie,  twelfth  century),  and  the  predecessor  of  Ronsard  {La  Franciade). 
We  know  that  the  Middle  Ages  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France  to  Francus,  son  of  Hector.  Le  Maire  takes  up  this  legend,  penetrating 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  past.  In  his  first  book  he  tells  the  story  of  the  de- 
luge, the  history  of  Noah,  of  Cham,  Osiris,  Dardanus  and  Paris  :  in  the  second 
book,  the  Trojan  war;  in  the  third,  the  migralioiis  of  the  Trojans  and  their 
settlement  in  (iaul.  It  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  from  these  rapid  indications, 
that  the  book  is  an  undigested  and  absurd  compilation.  The  Illustrations  con- 
tain good  descriptive  passages,  romantic  pieces  like  the  story  of  Paris  and 
OFnone,  which  possess  charm  and  tenderness,  and  a  few  ideas  upon  the  origin 
of  European  peoples  which  are  not  without  interest.  The  imitation  of  anti- 
quity is  often  ingenious  and  direct;  the  author  knows  his  Homer  and  how  to 
borrow  images  from  him.  In  short,  the  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  Illus- 
trations de  Gaule  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  that  period  the  taste  for  antiquity  was 
reviving  before  the  approaching  Uenaissance. 

II.  —  CLEMENT  MAROT  (1497-1544). 

First,  a  word  about  the  father  of  Clement,  JEAN  DES  MARES,  called 
MAROT  (1468-1523).  Bom  at  Mathieu,  near  Caen,  Jean  Marot  married  at 
Cahors  and  settled  there  until  1507,  when  he  became  secretary  to  Anne  de  Bre- 
tagne.  He  wrote  for  her  Le  Doctrinal  des  Princesses  et  des  Nobles  Dames,  in 
twenty-four  rondeaux,  and  the  Vraie-disant  avocaie  des  dames,  in  rondeaux  and 
ballades.  By  these  two  works  Jean  Marot  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  grands 
rhetoriqueurs  :  but  he  became  poet-historiographer,  and  composed,  to  aid 
Louis  Ml  in  his  (juarrel  with  Pope  Julius  H,  a  Voyage  de  Genes  and  a  Voyage  de 
Venise,  which  have  much  more  originality  and  value.  In  these  he  recounts  the 
expeditions  of  the  king  (whom  he  accompanied  to  Venice),  and  his  verses,  with 
varied  rhythms,  have  precision  and  animation.  Jean  Marot  wrote  for  Francois  I, 
to  whom  he  had  become  valet  de  chambre,  an  Epitre  sur  la  defaile  des  Suisses  a 
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Marignan.     But  he  wrought  better  than  that :   tie  taught  Ihe  art  of  verse  lo  his 
son  Clement,  and  inspired  him  willi  a  taste  for  poetry. 

Biography  of  C16ment  Marot.—  He  was  born  at  Cahors  in  1496  or  1497.  In  an 
Eglogae  an  Roy  (1539)  (1)  he  tells  us  of  his  childhood,  his  games,  his  horror  for 
the  tutors  of  the  college,  and  his  gratitude  to  his  father.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  Latin;  his  favourite aulhors  were  Virgil  (whose  llrst  eclogue 
he  translated  in  verse  at  the  age  of  fifteen),  Ovid,  Catulus  and  Martial.  He  read 
Petrarch  in  the  original ;  admired  Alain  Charlier,  tiie  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Villon,  etc. 
He  studied  music,  and  composed  a  few  melodies.  In  short,  from  infancy,  Cle- 
ment Marot  had  an  alert  and  inciuirlng  mind,  and  was  a  great  reader;  and  he 
must  have  belonged  to  the  Basoche  or  Ihe  Enfanis-sans-Souci.  As  page  in  the 
service  of  Nicolas  de  Neufville,  lord  of  ViUeroi,  he  composed  his  first  poetry 
there  ;  and  in  1515  he  dedicated  to  Francois  I  liis  Temple  de  Cupido.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber,  M.  de  Polhau,  presented  him  in  1nl8  to  Marguerite,  Hie 
king's  sisler  ("i),  I  hen  duchess  d'Alen^>on,  and  Marot  brought  her  his  epistle  Le 
Despoiiruii,  vvrillen  in  Hie  allegorical  st>le  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris.  Marot 
became  valet  de  cliambre  to  Marguerite  (3),  and  in  I5'21  he  accompanied  the 
J)nke  d'AhMKjon  lo  Ihe  camp  of  Atligny,  near  Relhel  (i). 

in  I5"i5,  Maiol  followed  the  royal  aiiuN  inio  llitjy,  was  bounded  at  P.ivia  and 
made  prisoner,  but  was  immediatel}  set  at  liberly  (?)).  ills  misfortunes  began 
in  Ibis  year,  and  this  gcnlil  poele  w.is  henceforward  lo  lead  Ihe  most  singularly 
agiluted  life.  In  fact,  in  I'chiiiary.  15'2G,  he  was  arrested  and  impris(^ned  in  the 
(]h?il('l('l,  probably  as  a  heretic,  From  piison  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Lyon 
.lanicl  de  >('ns;i\  in  Poilon,  recounting  in  ch,tiininL;  verse  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  [he  ral,  and  begging  him  lo  come  to  his  aid  (6).  Lyon  .lamet  bethonght 
him  of  a  slialagem  which  would  be  possible  owing  to  Ihe  diversity  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  time  :  he  caused  Hie  Bishop  of  Chartres  to  claim  Marot  for  a 
crime  previously  committed  in  his  diocese.  Marot,  released  from  Ihe  (^hatelet, 
was  carried  to  Chartres,  and  lived  nearl>  llncc  months  at  the  Ka-lf  inn  wilhont 
being  disturbed.  There  he  gave  himself  the  mischievous  pleasure  of  cursing  his 
judges,  and  composed  his  Enfer ;  he  also  prepared  his  edition  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose  which  appeared  in  1527.  Pardoned  by  Francois  I  (7)  in  May,  1526, 
Marot  requested,  at  the  end  of  this  same  year,  to  be  made  successor  to  his 
father  who  had  just  died,  and  he   became  valet  de  chambre  lo  the  king  (8). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  128. 

(2)  Gf.  p.  227. 

(3)  Ballade  a  Madame  d'AleuQon  pour  estre  couche  en  son  cstat  (1518).  —  Morceau.v  choisis. 
1st  cycle,  p.  67. 

(4)  Epitres  III  and  IV. 

(5)  Elegies  I,  III,  IV. 

(6)  riipitre  XI.  —  Morceaux  choisisy  2nd  cycle,  p.  130 

(7)  Rondeau  LXVII. 

(8)  Epilre  XXXV. 
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In  October,  1527,  more  trouble  occurred.  Marot,  while  attempting  to  save  a 
prisoner  from  the  archers  of  the  watch,  was  himself  arrested  and  obliged  to 
appeal  lo  the  pity  of  bVan^ois  1  (1\  and  on  November  1,  I  he  king  ordered,  that  his 
"  cher  et  bien-aime  valei  de  chambre  ordinaire  Clement  Marot  "  be  set  at  liberty. 

in  153^2  appeared  V Ado- 
lescence Clementine,  iheVirsl 
collection  of  Marot's  poe- 
try ;  but  the  poet  had  scar- 
cely ,  tasted  his  success 
when  he  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  during  his  illness  a 
suit  was  brought  against 
him  for  heresy  which, 
llianks  to  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  iNlarguerite,  ca- 
me lo  nothing.  Hob  bed 
by  a  valel,  and  without 
money,  Marot  addressed 
to  the  Ivingone  of  his  most 
charming  petitions  (2). 
Being  restored  to  favour, 
he  published  an  edition  of 
Villon  (1532),  and  passed 
two  fairly  tranquil  years 
in  composing  many  ron- 
deaux,  etrennes  epigrams, 
ballades.  He  was  then  a 
court  poet  in  the  most  ba- 
nal sense  of  the  word. 

In  1534,  while  the  court 
was  sojourning  at  the  cha- 
teau d'Amboise,  placards, 
containing  abuse  of  the 
Catholic    religion ,     were 

pasted  on  the  doors  of  the  apartments,  even  that  of  the  king  himsell',  on  the  night 
of  the  17-18  of  October.  Francois  1,  in  a  fury,  ordered  arrests  and  punishments. 
Ilic  houses  of  a  number  of  suspected  persons,  including  Marot — whose  name  stood 
seventh  on  a  list  of  seventy-three — were  searched  in  Paris.  Learning  that  the 
police  had  seized  his  papers,  and  fearing  to  be  punished  for  those  who  were  guilty, 
Marot  fled  to  Nerac  to  take  refuge  near  Marguerite  who  had  become  Queen  of 
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in  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  centu;y. 


(1)  Epilre  XXVII.  —  Morceanx  choisis,  Ist  cycle,  p.  OS. 

(2)  Epitre  XXIX.  —  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  133. 


Navarre.     She  detained  him  for  several  months,  and  tlien  advised  him  to  go  to 
Italy.     Marot  left,  leaving  with  Marguerite  his  young  son  Michel,  as  page  (1536). 

Clen^nt  sought  refuge  at  Ferrara,  where  Renee  de  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
and  Anne  de  Bretagne,  was  established,  having  married  in  13:28  the  Duke  Ercole 
d'Esta,  son  of  Alfonso  d'Esta  and  Lucretia  Borgia.  This  court  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Italy.  Alfonso  and  his  brother.  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Esta, 
had  been  the  patrons  of  Ariosto,  and  the  same  court  was  made  famous  later  by 
the  genius  and  misfortunes  of  Tasso  Renee  was  favourable  to  the  Reformation.' 
Marot  addressed  a  beautiful  epistle  of  welcome  to  her  (1),  He  was  immediatel 
at  his  ease  in  this  society  at  once  free  and  lettered,  where  he  met  charming  and 
intellectual  French  women,  among  others  Madame  dc  Soubisc  and  her  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Renee  de  Parthenay.  And  before  long  Rabelais  came  to 
Ferrara  (1536),  and  in  1538  Calvin  (2). 

In  spite  of  the  happy  and  secure  life  he  led  at  Ferrara,  Marot  tried  to  prepare 
for  a  return  to  France,  and  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  king  to  solicit  his  indul- 
gence (3),  but  received  no  answer.  He  then  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Dau 
phin,  but  again  had  no  reply  (4).  Finally,  during  the  winter  of  4536-1537  he 
was  recalled  (5).  He  returned  by  way  of  Lyons,  where  he  went  through  the; 
solemn  ceremony  of  abjuration.  He  received  the  most  flattering  welcome  from 
the  poets  of  Lyons,  especially  Maurice  Sceve  and  his  sisters,  Claudine  and  Si 
bylle.     After  a  month's  slay  at  Lyons,  he  returned  to  Paris. 

On  coming  again  to  the  Louvre,  he  saluted  his  friends  and  protectors  withtli 
Dieu  gard  a  la  cour ;  then,  he  devoted  himself  to  versifying  pleasant  passin 
events,  writing  etrennes,  epigrams,  etc.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  t 
have   leaned    to  more  serious  subjects,  translating   in   verse  two  dialogues  o 
Erasmus,  publishing  the  Chant  royal  cfireslien,  the  Canlique  de  la  chreliente  sur 
la  venue  de  Venipercur  el  du  roy  au  voyage  de  Nice,  VEglogaeau  roy  sous  les  nonis 
de  Pan  el  de  Robin  (1538)  (6).     Finally,  in  1539,  he  presented  to  Frangois  I  thirt 
psalms   which  he  had  just  published.     The  success  of  this  translation  was  con 
siderable,  but  it  compromised  Marot  again.     The  Protestants  adopted  his  Frenc 
version,   and  the  courtiers  hummed   his  psalms  to  profane  airs.     Condemne 
and  pursued,  Marot  fled  to  (leneva,  where,  in  1543,  he  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  psalms  to  the  number  of  fifty.     But  the  too  free  Marot  could  not  adap 
himself  to  a  stay  in  Geneva  ;  perhaps  he  was  forced  to  leave.     He  passed  throug 

(1)  Epitre  XLVII.  Cf.  Epigr.  XXXI. 

(2)  Renee,  more  and  more  inclined  towurds   the  Reformation,  was   imprisoned  by  her  husbanc 
in  1554,  and  returned  to  France  in  1559.     She  retired  to  Montargis,    where    she   took    part  in   th( 
religious  wars,  and  wliere  she  died.     Her  children  were  ;  Alphonse  II,  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara;] 
Anne,  married  to  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  was  assassinated  in  February  1563;  andLeonore,  belovedj 
of  Tasso. 

(3)Kpitre  XLII. 

(4)  Epitre  XLTII.     The  Dauphin  was  soon  to  die,  at  Tournon. 

(5)  Epitre  XLVIII. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisLt,  2nd  cycle,  p.  128. 
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Cliambery,  visited  the  battlefield  of  Ceiisoles,  and  arrived  at  Turin,  to  die  there 
in  1544.  His  faitlil'nl  friend,  I. yon  Jainet,  raised  a  monument  to  tiim  in  Itie 
Churcli  of  San  Jiovaimi. 

Marot's  Works.  —  Principal  pieces. — First,  several  poems,  rattier  longer  ttiari  tils 
usual  verses:  Le  Temple  dc  Cupido,  an  allegory  in  which  reappear  all  the  characters  of  Le 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  a  work  of  youth  and  transition,  often  very  clever  in  detail  ;  I'Enfer, 
composed  in  1526,  at  the  F.aglo  liut  in  Chartres,  was  not  published  until  1542,  by 
Ktienne  Dolet,  who  put  a  preface  to  it.  L'Enfer  was  the  Ctiatelet  ;  Marot  draws  a  close 
comparison  between  the  hell  of  the  pagans  and  the  prison.  At  the  door  he  meets  Cer- 
berus ;  then  Minos  (.lean  de  la  Bane,  provost  of  Paris) ;  he  perceives  a  mass  of  serpents 
(the  iaw-suits,  of  which  ho  enumerates  llie  ditferent  forms)  ;  he  appears  before  Rhada- 
mantus  (Jean  Morin,  civil  lieutenant),  in  whose  moiilh  he  puts  an  artful  and  hypocritical 
discourse.  Marot  tells  us  how  he  plead  licfore  Jean  Morin;  this  speocti  merits  being  read 
entirely  for  its  curious  details  of  the  life  and  ideas  of  Marot.  Le  Ciriffon  (the  registrar) 
talv.es  notes.  Rhadamanlus  rises,  and  has  Marot  reconducted  to  the  common  hall  wh(;re 
he  iinds  his  companions  in  misfortune. — The  short  pieces  by  Marot  may  be  classed  thus  : 
(35  epitres  (of  which  we  tiave  already  named  the  principal  ones)  ; — 27  elegies,  or  gallant 
epistles,  the  greater  pari  of  which  are  addressed  to  unknoAvn  persons,  very  diflicult  to 
identify  :  some  are  timely  pieces,  on  the  death  of  various  personages  (elegie  XMl,  l)u 
riche  infortune  Jacques  de  Heaane,  seiyneur  de  Semhlanray,  1527.  It  is  Semblan(,-ay  who 
speaks,  after  his  death,  from  the  top  of  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon  ;  it  is  an  interesting 
imitation  of  Villon's  famous  ballad  of  the  hanged); — 15  ballades:  the  best  turned  are, 
the  3rd,  Defiere  Lubln  and  the  5lh,  A  Madame  d'Alen(;on  pour  eslre  couche  en  son  eslat ; 
the  ballads  composed  about  historic  events  are  the  weakest  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
and  most  obscure,  is  the  14th,  the  refrain  of  which,  Prenez-le,  il  a  mange  le  lard,  refers 
perhaps  to  the  denunciations  wliich  caused  Marot's  first  imprisonment; — 80  rondeaux,  a 
few  of  which  are  witty,  the  2nd  having  for  subject  the  rules  for  the  rondeau  (cf.  the 
Rondeau  by  Voiture,  Ma  foi,  c'est  fait  de  moi...)  ;  the  8th,  A  an  poete  ignorant  {Qu'on  mesne 
aux  champs  ce  coqaardeau...) ;  the  23rd,  A  ses  amys  {II  nen  est  rien...)  ;  the  38th,  probably 
addressed  to  Marguerite  d'Alengon  {Un  mardy  gras...);  the  62nd,  [Au  bon  vieux  temps  un 
train  d'amour  regnait); — 54  etrennes: — 294  epigrammes,  a  genre  in  which  Marot  excelled. 
The  epigramme  XL,  on  the  death  of  Semblangay,  is  well  known  (1),  also  the  LXXXIX,  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  his  creditors,  the  LXVllI,  Guy  et  Nenny,  etc. ; — la  CXXXIII%  De 
soy  mesme  et  d'un  riche  ignorant  (2). — i2  chansons; — 17  epitaphes,  ironical  and  amusing; — 
35  cimelieres,  or  serious  epitaphs  ; — 5  complaintes,  or  funeral  elegies,  the  3rd  of  which, 
entitled  Deplorations  sur  la  mort  de  Florimond  Robertet,  contains  a  discourse  made  by 
Death  "  d  tous  humains  '',  which  is  Marot's  finest  effort  in  the  direction  of  great  poetry  ;  — 
finally,  by  adding  22  various  songs,  50  psalms  and  11  prayers,  a  translation  of  an  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  of  two  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  5  prefaces  in  j)rose  (for  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose  in  1527,  and  for  Villon  in  1532),  we  have  the  complete  works  of  Marot. 

Marors  Originality.  —  Wc  have  given  Marot's  biograpliy  in  detail  to  bring 
out,  first  of  ail,  lliis  essential  point:  here  was  a  poet  of  facile  talent,  who  could 
turn  an  etrenne  gallantly,  sing  a  ballade  wittily  and  point  an  epigram.  In  that 
society,  both  polite  and  licentious,  he  was  an  entertainer,  almost  always  full 
of  tact  and  taste;  he  could  seize  instantly  any  passing  event,  social  or  political, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  137. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  7i. 
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and  iialiiie  made  liiin  for  pleasino-  the  great  and  especially  ladies.  Left  to  live 
happily  at  coinl,  lie  would  lia\(>  remained  all  his  life  the  eoiirt  poet,  a  precur- 
sor of  Vojtiire.  Bill,  he  Avas  Iwice  iriiprisoned,  twice  exiled;  he  was  obliged  to 
solicil  pardon,  lo  appeal  to  the  king,  to  Kenee  de  France,  to  the  Dauphin;  he 
had  to  clear  himself  of  terrible  accusations  to  escape  the  gallows  or  being 
burned  at  Llie  slake  ;  and  Ihese  catastrophes,  which  seemed  to  bruise  his  poetic 
life,  compelled  him  to  abandon  amiable  conventionalities  and  allegories  a  la 
mode.  He  bewailed,  perhaps,  losing  his  lime  and  his  talent  in  recounting  his 
miseries,  and  begging  for  pardon,  and  money,  yet  this  necessity  forced  him  to 
resort  to  some  of  the  true  sources  of  poelr>,  giief,  nostalgia,  remorse;  it  forced 
him  to  elevate  his  tone,  to  quit  badinage,  lo  write  his  avenging  descriptions  in 
VEnfer,  lo  plead  eloquently  against  llic  sorboniqueurs.  Was  he  not,  within  due 
proportions,  an  admirable  proof  of  what  Mussel  was  lo  say  later  on  :  Les  chants 
desesperes  sont  les  chants  les  plus  beaux...  Rien  ne  nous  rend  si  grands  quune 
grande  doulear... 

But  even  in  his  complaints  or  denunciations,  Marol  is  always  Marot.  His 
inspiration  is  limited;  he  does  not  trul}  knoA\  how  to  see,  to  feel  or  depict. 
His  are  livel\  and  rapid  impressions.  He  was  horn  a  coiiilier  and  kncAV  that 
discretion  is  necessai>  wiien  li\ing  with  the  great,  lie  sighed  moi'e  than  he 
wcpl  :  while  a  lear  inq)earled  his  eye,  a  corner  of  his  lips  smiled,  in  short,  he 
was  \\\v  gcnlil  Marol;  he  was  neither  a  Villon  nor  a  Mussel. 

The  besl  judgment  upon  Marot  is  therefore  Boileau's — nol  in  his  short  hist- 
ory of  French  poetry,  from  Villon  lo  Malherbe  (Art  poetique,  I,  v.  Il9) — but 
in  verse  DO.  IJoileau  has  been  speaking  in  se\ei'e  terms  of  burlesque ;  is  thai  to 
say  that  he  forbids  baidcring  ?  I'o  Ibis  objection  he  replies,  Iniitez  de  Marot 
Velegant  badinage.  Miwol  I rijles  ;  he  ti-eats  n(j  subject  with  real  seriousness, 
neither  the  gravest  nor  the  most  personal.  He  is  always  willy,  and  never  more 
so  Ih.ni  when  he  seeks  to  veil  tin;  sadness  of  sentiment  in  the  grace  of  form. 
For  IJoileaii,  Miiroi  is  an  "  honnete  hoinnie'\  a  poel  foi'  S()>iel\  and  Ihe  salon,  who 
could  read  his  veisc^s  in  a  lady's  alco\e,    who    was  reslraiu<^d,  and  possessed  the 


Marot's  Fame.  —  From  tliese  causes  resulted  Hie  great  and  continuous  success 
of  Vlarot  in  Ihe  sevenleenlh  cenlui'.N.  F)oilean  was  not  his  only  admirer  :  La 
Fontaine  was  in  \o\c  with  liim  too.  liussy-Habulin,  Feneloii,  La  Bruyere,  Father 
Bouhours,  poets  and  critics,  all  joined  in  his  praise.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Voltaire  and  Housseau  agreed  in  liking  him. 

This  success  he  owed  not  less  to  his  style  and  language  than  lo  his  wit.  What 
did  La  Bru>ere  s.i\  ?  "  Marol,  b}  his  manner  and  si>le,  seems  lo  have  written 
since  Uonsard  ;  llieie  is  no  dill'erence  between  him  and  us  e\ce[)l  what  lies  in  a 
few  words  ".  in  fact,  in  Ihe  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  cenlur>,  llie  French 
language  had    nol    \el    enlered   upon    thai    heallhy    btd    violent    crisis   it    was  to 


TIIK    TRIUMPH    OF    TIME    OVEK    FAME 

From  a  miniature  of  the  time  of  Louis  xii,    in  a  Frencli  Iranslaliun 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch 
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undergo  Avitli  Roiisard  and  his  imitators.  It  Avas  still  French  in  vocabulary  and 
syntax;  it  was  clear  and  lively, and  sufficed  for  adainly  expression  of  all  ordin- 
ary sentiments. 

It  was  the  ensemble  of  these  qualities— badinage,  elegance,  a  piquant  contrast 
between  subject  and  form,  the  desire  to  please,  not  without  some  alTectalion, 
clarity  of  diction  and  accuracy  of  rhyme — which  consliluled  the  s/y/e  marotique, 
imitated  by  La  Fontaine  and  Voltaire.  Marot,  then,  created  a  style,  artificial 
enough,  perhaps,  and  less  a  style  than  a  manner  ;  but  this  privilege  is  rare,  and 
outside  of  him,  belonged  only  to  Petrarch  and  Marivaux. 

III.  —  MAROT  S  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Among  the  numerous  poets  who  became  celebrated  during  Ihe  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  first  cite  :  MARGUERITE  D'ALENQON,  or 
de  NAVARRE,  sister  of  Frangois  1,  who  is  still  famous  for  her  tales,  of  whichjB 
we  shall  speak  later.  Marguerite's  poetic  work  is  above  all  inspired  by  religiou^ 
mysticism  :  Le  Miroir  de  Vdine  pecheresse,  Le  Triomphede  VAgneau,  IJOraison  de 
Vdme  Jidele.  The  collection  published  in  1547  under  the  title,  Les  Marguerites 
de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses,  contained  profane  pieces,  epistles,  chansons,  my- 
thological/a/j/a/6i>s.  But  a  great  number  of  ihe  Queen  of  Navarre's  poem 
remained  unpublished,  and  have  only  appeared  recently  (1) ;  and  these  testif; 
to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  her  sentiments.  It  has  long  been  said  that  shi 
owed  to  Marot  and  Bonavenlure  des  Periers  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  verses  whicW 
have  come  down  to  us  under  her  name.  In  any  event,  she  owes  only  to  herself 
the  sincerity  of  her  mystical  inspiration  andllie  high  moral  value  of  her  poetry 
•  Among  lesser  poets,  we  may  mention  here  Roger  de  Collerye  (1470-1536?),  wh 
created  the  type  of  Roger  Bontemps  ;  and  Victor  Brodeau  (died  1540),  whos 
name  Voiture  invokes  to  make  a  rhyme  for  his  rondeau  to  Isabeau.  Among  mor 
important  poets  was  MELLIN  DE  SAINT  GELAiS  (1414-1558),  son  of  Octa 
vien  de  Saint-Gelais,  Avho  had  himself  written  some  agreeable  verse.  Mellin 
was  the  real  disciple  of  Marot,  and  even  more  than  Marot  he  was  a  court  poet: 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  Joachim  du  Bellay's  fine  satire 
on  the  Poete  courtisan.  Mellin  had  great  facility  for  rhyming,  a-nd  could  make 
any  number  of  rhymes,  almost  impromptu,  upon  Iheriiost  futile  and  unexpected 
subjects.  It  is  possibly  he  who  first  brought  the  sonnet  from  Italy.  At  an> 
rate,  he  was  the  first  of  the  French  italianisants,  aud  the  Pleiade,  which  scorned 
and  fought  him,  merely  imitated  him  by  imitating  Petrarch  and  Ihe  Italian 
poets. 

The  School  of  Lyons.  —  All  the  poets  we  have  named,  Marot  included,  had 

(1)  By  M.  A.  Lefranc,  professor  at  the  College  de    France  (Les  Dcrnieres  poesies  de  Margue- 
rite de  Navarre,  Paris,  1896). 
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a  very  narrow  conception  of  poetry.  Marguerite,  alone,  sang  of  her  religious 
aspirations  and  the  anguish  of  her  soul.  Human  love  they  reduced  to  mere 
uallanlry,  caprice  and  coquetry. 

Neither  was  it  passion,  but  intellcclnal  love,  Plaloiiism ,\\\\[c\i  animated  La  Par- 
fail  e  Amye  by  ANTOINE 
HER OET,  Bishop  of  Digue  ' 
(died  irJ68).  This  little 
poem,  in  three  hooks,  pub- 
lislied  in  1542,  is  an  inge- 
nious, subtle,  sometimes 
obscure  theory  of  ideal  love : 
il  is  the  parfaile  amye  who 
speaks,  explaining  her  sen- 
timents. "  This  book  is 
interesting  ",  says  Emile 
Faguet,  "  because  it  marks 
the  beginniug  of  a  literary 
and  social  fashion,  which 
continued  in  the  work  of  the 
Pleiade,  and  resulted  in  the 
Precieuscs,  the  false  Precieu- 
ses,  the  Precieases  ridicnles, 
and  Armande  and  Belise  ; 
and  also  because  it  illustrates 
an  attempt, often  successful, 
to  make  verse  the  vehicle  of 
even  the  most  abstract  and 
subtle  thought.  "  (1). 

Ileroet,  without  belong- 
ing officially  to  the  Lyons 
School,  was  related  to  il  by 
his  doctrines  and  by  the  so- 
mewhat obscure  style  of  his 

poetry.  This  School  centred  iu  an  academy,  VAiKjcHique,  which  held  its  meetings 
on  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  and  its  principal  members  were  Maurice  Sceve,  Claude 
de  Taillemont,  and  several  women,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Louise  Labbe, 
the  "  belle  cordiere  ".  The  city  of  Lyons  at  this  epoch  was  a  true  capital,  nour- 
ishing in  commerce,  and  friendly  to  the  arts,  not  unlike  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  and  with  its  poets,  painters  and  printers  it  rivalled  Paris.  Above 
all,  its  own  particular  genius  preserved  an  originality  the  traces  of  which  have 


POKTUAIT    Ol-    MELMN     OK    SA1XT-(JELA1S 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  tho  xvi  century 


(1)  Kmile  Faguet,   flist.  de  la  Litt.  fran(*aise.  Paris,  Plon,  1900,  t.  I,  p.  377 
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grown  more  and  more  dim.     It  fell  intensely  the  influence  of  Italy,  and  all  who 
crossed  the  Alps,  in  either  direciioH,  stopped  at  Lyons.     Poets  and  artists  were 

received  therewith  the  grea- 
as  Marot  was 


POHTHAIT    OF    LOUISE    LABBE 

From  the  [irint  of  Jacques  Woeriot. 


lest  honour, 
on  his  retur 


from  exile. 


MAURICE     SCE  VE 

(1510-1552),  belonged  to  a 
rich  bourgeois  family  of 
Lyons,  of  Italian  origin.  He 
studied  at  Avignon,  and  dis- 
covered there  the  tomb  of 
Petrarch's  Laura  de  Noves. 
Petrarch,  also,  was  the  mo- 
del he  preferred,  and  his 
chief  worlv,  Delie,  objet  de 
la  pins  kaiile  vertu,  is  an; 
enthusiastic  imitation  of 
the  Canzoni.  Kmile  Faguet 
praised  his  melancholy 
allectation,  and  his  volunt- 
arily obscure  symbolism. 
The  contemporary  school 
of  symbolists  claimed  Mau- 
rice Sceve,  as  the  first  ro 
manticistsdidllonsard;  an 
Delie  was  acclaimed  by  ma 
ny  people  who  had  neither 
understood  it  nor  even  per- 
haps read  it.  i 


1- 

i 


LOUISE  LABBE  (1526- 

15GG)  was  less  symbolical  as 

a  poet  than  elegiac.      She 

was  very  learned,  and  held 

at  Lyons  a  sort  of  literary  salon.     In  her  sonnets  she  sings  of  her  own  emotions 

with  passion  and  melancholy.     She  is  less  artificial  and  aiTected  than   Ileroel 

and  Maurice  Sceve,  but  she  also  has  less  fliiesse  and  distinction. 

Thus  poetry,  before  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiade  (1549),  had  already  some  noble 
representatives.  Neither  Heroet,  nor  Sceve,  nor  Louise  Labbe  were  court  rhym- 
ers or  poets  of  current  events.  They  had  a  high  idea  of  their  art,  and  appeal- 
ed only  to  people  of  taste,  of  science  and  of  subtle  intelligence.     It  is  well  to 
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nolo  this  before  bej^^iniiiiig  I  lie  liislory  of  the  Pleiade.  The  latter,  moreover, 
while  disdaining  Marot  and  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  esteemed  the  poets  of  the 
Lyons  School;   Uonsard  and  his  friends  divined  in  them  piecnrsors  and  rivals. 

THOMAS  SIBILET*  S  "  Art  of  Poetry  ".  —  The  school  of  Marot,  as  Avell 
as  tlie  great  rlu'lorujueurs,  liad  its  Art  of  Poetry.  This  was  published  by  Tho- 
rn IS  Sibilet  in  1548,  the  year  which  preceded  the  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la 
langae  franqaise.  This  Art  poelique  placed  the  sonnet  and  the  ode  above  the 
shorter  pieces  which  du  Bellay  was  to  consider  as  epiceries,  it  led  poets  to  imit- 
ate antiquity;  it  urged  upon  versifiers  rules  for  the  cjesura  and  the  alternation 
of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  and  set  aside  batelees  and  equivoquees  rhymes 
as  old-fashioned.     In  short,  it  announced  the  imminent  reform  of  poetic  art. 
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ClUPTKK    111. 
THE    PLEIAD. 


SUMMARY 

1.  In  1549  JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY  published,  in  collaboration  with  Ronsard, 
La  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  lang-ue  frangaise,  which  contained  the  pro- 
gram of  the  new  poetic  school. 

2.  RONSARD  (i524-i585)  gathered  around  him.  under  the  name  of  La  Pleiade, 
his  friends  du  Bellay,  Baif,  Jodelle,  Belleau,  Pontus  de  Thyard,  and  Daiirat, 
their  master. — He  composed  Odes,  Amours,  filegies,  Discours,  La  Franciade. 
His  bias  waii  classic,  in  his  love  for  the  ancients,  his  impersonality,  his  theories 
of  the  different  genres,  etc.  He  was  romantic  in  his  feeling  for  nature,  his  melan- 
choly, his  apprehension  of  the  epic.  He  enjoyed  wide  renown  during  his  life, 
was  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  revived  by 
the  romanticists. 

3.  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  RONSARD  :  J  DU  BELLAY  wrote  Wlivey  Les  Re- 
grets, Les  Antiquites  de  Rome.  He  is  remarkable  for  sincerity  and  tender- 
ness. —  REMY  BELLEAU  wrote  some  graceful  Bergeries  ;  —  BAIF  wished  to 
launch  a  new  system  of  versification,  etc.  (See  Jodelle,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Theatre). 


4.  FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  PLEIADE:  DU  BARTAS  drew  his  inspiration  trom 
the  Bible  in  his  La  Semaine  ou  la  Creation  ;  AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNt  wrote  a 
vigorous  pamphlet,  Les  Trag-iques,  and  an  epic:  OLIVIER  DE  /W4G/V/ also 
belonged  to  this  group,  etc. 
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Jw)M  llie  b('^iiiiiiii<r  oT  ti,(.  sixlcoiilli  cciiliiry,  French 
|)()elry  coiitiiiiicd  lis  normal  evolution,  each  of  its 
slaf^es  being  necessary  to  its  progress.  The  grands 
rlieloriqneiirs  had  subjected  versificalion  to  healthful 
gymnastics,  for,  undertheir  ciiildishcxaggerations,  we 
feel  tlieir  care  for  rhythm  and  rhyme.  To  their  plays 
upon  words,  Marot  succeeded  with  a  simpler  poetry, 
whose  ease  and  elegance,  though  it  proved  that  the 
preceding  exercises  had  not  been  without  Iheir  use, 
was  still  somewhat  lacking  iji  inspiration.  The  school 
of  Lyons,  less  learned  though  more  obscure,  restored 
thought  to  poetry,  demanding  that  verse  should  ex- 
press ideas  or  passion. 
When  Ronsard  and  his  friends  undertook  a  reform,  therefore,  their  task  was 
aheady  prepared  ;  they  profited  by  llie  entire  previous  movement  in  art  and 
Ihouglit.  The  date  of  their  manifeslo,  io49,  is  useful  fo  remember,  but  it  does 
not  mark  either  a  discovery  or  a  sudden  change  of  method,  indicating  simply 
a  stage  of  maturity,  and  the  organisation  of  a  young  scliool  determined  to  pro- 
duce immediate  results  from  an  evolutionary  change  which  had  been  maturing 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

used  by  Clir.  Plantin 


I.   —  THE  MANIFESTO  OF  THE  PLEIADE  (1549). 

La  Defense  et  rillustration  de  la  langue  francaise,  by  Joacliim  du  Bellay,  is 
composed,  as  its  title  indicafes,  of  two  parts,  defense  and  illustration.  The 
aullior  defends  the  French  language  against  those  who  regard  it  as  incapable  of 
rivalling  the  ancient  tongues;  he  recalls  that  the  Latins,  also,  at  first  scorned 
their  national  idiom,  considering  Greek  as  superior  ;  and  that  it  was  in  reacting 
against  this  prejudice  that  Cicero  succeeded  in  creating  literary  Latin,  capable 
of  complete  expression.  So,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (he  first  Avork  they 
meant  to  do  was  to  rehabilile  the  French  language.  Was  this  necessary,  and 
had  not  French  writers  already  produced  a  great  number  of  good  and  substan- 
tial works?  It  is  evident  that  du  Bellay  thouglit  only  of  the  poetry  of  his  time, 
and  particularly  that  of  Marot's  successors,  lie  resented  the  custom  of  using 
French  only  for  ballades,  rondeaux  and  other  frivolous  verse,  while  the  more 
lofty  ideas  were  expressed  in  Latin.  He  noted  that  the  French  language  was 
poor,  but  that  it  could  be  enriched  and  ennobled  and  made  brilliant  by  tians- 
lalion,  by  imitation,  by  work,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  greater  branches 
of  ancient  literature  into  French.  Such  is,  in  a  few  lines,  a  summing  up  of  a 
youthful  work,  full  of  enthusiasm  rather  than  criticism,  and  in  which  the  reader 
nuist  not  expect  to  find  either  a  consecutive  plan  or  absolute  logic  (1). 

(i)  Morreaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  152. 
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Theories  of  the  Pleiade.  —  Jii  completing  the  ideas  contained  in  the  mani- 
festo by  those  which  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay  added  later  (1),  we  may  set  forth 
this  poetic  retorm  as  a  whole  : 

1.  The  Pleiade  insists  that  the  poet  shall  make  use  of  pure  French  language, 
llonsard  is  as  explicit  upon  this  point  as  du  Bellay,  and  says  in  his  Preface  to 
La  Franciade :  "  Use  purely  French  words  "  ;  and  d'Aubigne,  in  his  Preface  to 
his  Tragiqaes,  recalls  these  words  of  Ronsard  :  "  1  counsel  you,  as  my  last  tes- 
tament, never  to  allow  these  old  expressions  to  be  lost,  that  you  use  them  and 
defend  Ihem  boldly  against  those  knaves  who  regard  nothing  as  elegant  except 
Latinized  or  Italianate  French. 

1.  But  the  French  language  (the  language  of  poetry  being  understood),  hac 
need  of  being  enriched  and  fortified  ;  for  poetry  must  have  its  language  distincj 
from  that  of  prose.  Following  are  the  processes  practised  and  recommende( 
by  the  Pleiade :  a)  "  I  advise  you,  "  said  Ronsard  in  his  Preface  to  La  Franciade, 
"  to  make  use  indillerently  of  all  the  dialects;  "  and  '*  1  warn  you  not  to  hesitate 
to  restore  to  use  all  the  old  ivords.  "  So,  far  from  limiting  themselves  to  Parisian, 
I 're  II  ell,  or  court  French, 
norniand,  even  walloi 

b)  Again,  Ronsard  said,  in  his  Abrege  d^art  poetique,  "  You  should  often  fre- 
quent the  company  of  artisans  in  all  tlie  callings,  such  as  men  engaged  in  seafar- 
ing, the  chase,  falcoiu-y,  and  especially  iion  workers,  gold  and  silversmiths, 
founders,  black  smiths,  workers  in  metals,  and  draw  from  them  many  beautiful 
and  vivid  comparisons,  using  the  very  vocabulary  of  tlie  callings  to  enrich  youi 
work,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  and  perfect 

c)  "  Fshould  like  to  encourage  you  to  inveul  wisely  and  holdly  neiu  words', 
provided  they  be  moulded  and  fashioned  after  a  palleiii  already  accepted  by  the 
people  "  (preface  to  La  Franciade).  We  should  note  here  four  kinds  of  new 
words  :  compound  words  composed  of  two  French  words  (a  verb  and  its  direcj 
complement,  two  adjectives  or  substantives  juxtaposed,  an  adjective  or  part^ 
ciple  preceded  by  an  adverb).  These  are  the  three  types  :  donne-ble,  doax-amer* 
mal-rassis; — Verbs  or  adjectives  formed  hy  layering,  adding  a  termination  to  an 
adjective  or  to  a  substantive:  blond,  blondoyer ;  source,  soarcer ;  argent,  argen- 
teux;—marbre,  niarbrin;  songe,  songeard; — Diminutives  of  adjectives  or  substan- 
tives :  dmelette  (dme) ;  doucelette  {douce);  verdelet  (vert),  etc.  ;— Words,  especially 
epithets,  drawn  from  Greek,  (Lenean,  Cronien),  and  substantives  (idole,  sympa-^^ 
thie),  and  from  Latin  {blandice,  perennel).  H| 

As  to  Ronsard's  own  vocabulary,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  very  discreet. 
We  find  in  his  work  a  dozen  words  traced  over  the  Greek,  ten  upon  Latin  models, 
about  thirty  taken  from  old  French,  seven  borrowed  from  dialects,  about  thirty 
from  the  trades,  the  same  number  of  verbs   drawn  by  layering  from  substant^ 

(1)  Ronsard,  in  his  Abrege  d'art  poetique  (1565),  and  the   two  Prefaces  of  La  Franciade  (157 
1574);  du  Bellay  in  the  Preface  to  Olive  (1551). 


the  old  ivoras.      ::50,lar  irom  limiting  tiiemselves  to  i\irisian 
ench,  they    were    lo    borrow   from  picard,  gascon,  poitevin^^ 
)n,  and  restore  arciiaic  words  taken  from  old  French  ;  ^ 
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ives,    some   si\ly  adjcclivcs  ol  I  lie  .s.ihk;   kind  ;  and  of  French  compound  woids 
there  are  about  a  hundred  (li. 

3.  Syntax  was  lo  be  made  poelic  by  the  foUowhig  means  :  a)  by  inversion,  in 
imilalion  of  ancient  ton>ines.  Old  French,  a  languaj^e  Avlth  two  cases,  had 
extensively  and  usefully  employed  inversion.  In  the  work  of  lionsard,  it  often 
became  forced  and  obscure  ; 

b)  Tlie  use  of  infinitives  ns  nouns,  after  the  (ireek  manner  (le  chanter,   le  vivre) ; 

c)  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  {le  liquide  des  eaiix,  le  frays  des  ombres)  ; 

d)  The  adjective  used  in  place  of  the  adverb  (ils  condjattent  obstines,  for  obsti- 
nement) :  a  sort  of  hypallage. 

4.  The  Pleiade  also  refreshed  poetiy  \)\  the  introduction  of  the  grands  genres, 
imitated  from  the  ancients  :  the  ode,  [ho  epic,  tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  Ihc  epistle; 
and  from  the  Italians,  the  sonnet.  It  was  a  happy  and  a  necessary  reaction 
against  the  short  forms  in  which  poets  imprisoned  themselves  in  the  fourteenth, 
hfteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  objected,  and 
with  some  reason,  that  the  mistake  of  the  Pleiade  consisted  in  having  imported 
into  France  ancient  genres,  with  their  rules  and  conventions,  instead  of  restoring 
the  great  Frencli  genres  :  the  ode,  which  had  formed  part  of  thirteenth  century 
lyricism,  in  the  North  and  the  South,  under  the  names  of  chansons  or  sirvente; 
ttie  chanson  de  geste ;  the  miracle-play  (w  hich  contained  all  the  elements  of  the 
dramaj;  the  coq-a-Vdne  (true  satire).  Without  discussing  this  opinion,  we  must 
admit  two  points:  first,  that  none  of  these  genres  was  at  that  time  alive  in  any 
form  truly  literary  ;  and  second,  that  compared  to  these  outworn  forms,  old- 
fashioned  and  disqualified  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great 
Greek  and  Latin  genres  had,  especially  in  the  opinion  of  educated  young  men,  a 
singular  prestige  ("2). 

5.  The  Pleiade  also  borrowed  mythology  from  antiquity,  which,  without  beiuf 
entirely  substituted  for  allegory,  remained  in  use  in  classic  poetry  until  Cha- 
teaubriand. 

6.  Finally,  the  Pleiade  invented  or  rejiewed  all  the  lyrical  rhythms.  Classical- 
isls  and  romanticists  would  oidy  have  it>  imitate  Ronsard  and  his  disciples  (3). 


II.   —  RONSARD  (1524-1585). 

Biography.  —  llousard  was  well-born  (like  Joachim  du  Bellay,  Antoine  de  Baif, 
and  nearly  all  his  disciples  and  imitators},  and  this  detail  has  its  importance  ;  for 
the  independence,  dignity,  boldness  and  inlluence  of  the  poet  arc  derived  from 
his  social  position.     The  Honsard  family,  of  Hungarian  origin,  is  said  to  have 

(1)  See  the  etude  at  the  beginning  of  the  Le.vique  de  Ronsard,  by  L.  Mei.lehio  (Plon,  1895). 

(2)  As  regards  the  genres,  compare  Faguet's  Seizieme  siecle,  p.  217  ;  F.  Brunetiere's,  Evolu- 
tion des  genres,  p.  3.5. 

(3)  Regarding  rhythms,  cf.  Faguei',  id.,  p.  271. 
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settled  ill  France  in  the  fourteentli  century.  Pierre  de  Ronsard  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1524,  in  tlie  chateau  of  the  l^oissonniere,  near  Vendome,  in  a  charm- 
ing valley  watered  by  the  Loir.  After  a  too  hasty  course  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  young  Ronsard,  destined  for  court  life,  followed  his  father  to  the  camp 
of  Francois  1  at  Avignon,  and  became  page  to  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  dying 
suddenly,  Ronsard  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  (later  Henri  II), 
then  into  that  of  James  V  of  Scotland,  whom  he  followed  to  his  own  country. 
He  came  back  to  France  in  1540,  returned  again  to  Scotland  and  England,  en- 
tered the  household  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  was  a  member  of  several  embassies 
to  Germany  and  Italy;  and,  in  short,  was,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  young 
gentleman  actively  engaged  in  diplomatic  life  and  court  fetes.  Cardinal  du 
Perron  said,  in  his  funeral  discourse  :  "  Those  who  knew  him  in  his  first  flow- 
ering say  that  nature  never  formed  a  body  better  fashioned  and  proportioned 
than  his,  both  in  his  deportment  and  his  very  agreeable  features  and  in  his  figure 
and  stature,  which  were  extremely  august  and  martial.  "  And  his  biographer, 
Claude  Binet,  draws  a  very  attractive  portrait  of  him,  adding:  "  Having  been 
reared  with  the  King  (Henri  II),  being  of  nearly  the  same  age,  he  began  to  be 
highly  esteemed  by  the  latter,  and  indeed  in  all  the  king's  exercises  for  develop- 
ing and  strenglhening  the  body,  whelher  wrestling,  football,  or  other  matters, 
Ronsard  was  always  summoned  to  his  side.  "  This  was  an  important  period  of 
a  life  which  was  soon  to  be  consecrated  lo  solitude  and  study;  Ihe  impressions 
Ronsard  received  from  nature,  from  his  journeys,  and  from  the  court  were 
stored  in  his  memory;  and  from  these  ever-living  roots  constantly  sprang  unex- 
pected oll'shoots  to  enrich  his  work. 

Becoming  deaf.  Ronsard,  who  liad  never  ceased  lo  love  reading,  and  who  began 
writing  verse  at  the  age  of  twelve,  did  not  immediately  renounce  his  functions 
in  the  train  of  the  king,  but  profited  by  his  leisure  time  to  study  with  his  friend 
Antoine  de  Baif,  whose  tutor  was  then  Daurat  (1).  The  young  Baif  was  the  son 
of  Lazare  de  Baif,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  who  has 
himself  left  a  name  in  letters  (2).  We  may  judge  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  milieu  frequented  by  Ronsard  from  the  fact  that,  already  knowing  English, 
German  and  Italian,  he  began  to  study  ardently  Latin  and  Greek.  Also,  when 
Daurat  was  made  Principal  of  the  college  of  Coqueret,  Ronsard  and  Baif  install- 
ed themselves  in  his  house,  Avith  Muret,  Turnebe,  Jodelle,  Remi  Belleau,  and 
Pontus  de  Thyard.  We  learn  from  Claude  Binet  of  the  enthusiastic  industry  of 
these  young  men;  "  We  cannot  forget  with  what  intensity  of  will  and  ambition 
these  two  future  ornaments  of  France  (Ronsard  and  Baif)  gave  themselves  to 
study  :  for  llonsard,  brought  up  at  court  and  accustomed  to  be  up  at  late  hours, 
continued  to  study  until  two  or  three  hours  after  midnight,  and  on  going  lo  bed 


(1)  Regnrding  Daurat  or  JJorat,  see  p.  211. 

(2)  Lazare  de  Baif,  see  p.  255. 
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awakened  Baif,  avIio  rose,  look  llie  canille  and  did  not  let  Ronsard's  place  grow 
cold.  " 

For  seven  years,  Honsard  translated  and  comnriented  Latin  authors,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  Cireece.  Meanwhile,  the  young  Joachim  du  Bellay,  having  met 
Uonsard  in  a  hotel  in  Poitou,  came  to  join  him  at  the  college  of  Coqueret  in 
1548.  In  1549  the  Brigade  was  constituted,  having  for  members  Ronsard,  du 
Bellay,  Baif,  Jodelle,    Remi  Belleau,    Pontus   de  Thyard   and  Daurat.     "  Once 


VIEW    OI     THE    POISSONNIEKE,    PATERNAL    MANOR    OF    THE    RO.NSARDS 

Facade  of  the  inner  court  before  the  Restoration. 

masters  of  the  ground,  "  says  Nisard,  '<  victory  went  to  their  heads,  and  the 
Brigade,  placing  themselves  in  the  heavens,  look  the  name  of  La  Pleiade  (1)  ". 
We  shall  give  farther  on  a  chronology  of  the  works  of  Ronsard,  simply  recall- 
ing here  the  chief  connections  between  these  works  and  the  events  of  his  life. 
These  events,  however,  were  of  slight  importance,  and  after  1550,  the  year  in 
which  he  published  his  first  four  books  of  odes,  his  biography  lies,  so  to  speak, 
entirely  in   his  works.     He  divided  his  time  between   court  and  the   country. 


(1)  NisAHD,  Histoirc  de  la  Litteraturc  frariQuise.  t.  I,  p.  35i  —  The  Pleiad  is  a  constellation 
composed  of  seven  stars.  At  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  seven  most  illustrious 
poets  were  known  as  the  Pleiad  :  among  them  were.  Thecxu-jlus.  A{)ollonius  of  Rhodes,  Lycophron, 
.Gallimachus.     The  scholars  who  were  clustered  around  Charlemagne  were  also  called  the  Pleiad. 
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Successively  in  favour  with  Henri  II,  Cliarles  IX  and  Henri  JII  (but  especially 
with  Charles),  patronised,  or  rather  admired  and  sought  after  by  all  the  most 
illustrious  personages  of  his  time— "-particularly  by  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Fran- 
Qois  I,  Duchess  of  Savoie,  Michel  de  1' Hospital,  the  Duke  d'Orlcans,  the  Duke 
d'Anjou,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Marie  Stuart,  etc.  —  Ilonsard  was  overwhelmed 
with  gifts,  pensions  and  benefices.  He  was  titulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Bellozane, 
of  the  Abbey  of  Croix-Val  and  of  the  Priory  of  Saiiit-Cosmc-cn-rislc. 

We  know  from  Ronsard  himself,  and  through  his  biographer,  Binet,  that  he 
loved  the  country.  Not  only  did  he  live  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Sainl- 
Cosme  or  Croix-Val,  but  during  his  sojourns  at  court  "  he  took  delight  ",  says 
Binet,  "  in  visiting  Meudon  as  much  for  its  wood  as  for  the  agreeable  view  of 
I  lie  river  Seine,  or  Gentilly,  Hercueil  (Arcueil),  Sainl-CJoud  and  Yanves,  for  the 
pJeasant  freshness  of  the  brook  of  Bievre...  He  also  felt  a  particular  pleasure  in 
gardening...  "  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  of  music  and  all  the 
arts.  To  sum  up,  this  rather  bookish  \)oel,  whose  erudition  was  a  disadvantage, 
grew  pah^  over  his  texts  only  during  the  seven  years  at  (Joqueret.  Me  SliJl  led  ^_ 
a  studious  life,  doubtless,  but  one  open  to  the  influence  of  society  and  tlie  im-|H 
pressions  made  by  nature. 

Alliiougli  proud  and  sensitive,  Ronsard  was  nev(»rtheh'ss,  belween  1560  and 
1574,  a  true  court  poet.  If  indeed,  during  Ihis  period,  lie  had  moments  of 
patriotic  eloquence,  spoke  out  to  his  king  and  to  the  French  people,  defended 
himself  with  noble  indignation  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  yet  he  was- 
always  willing  to  write  poetry  for  special  occasions  for  Charles  JX  which  did 
not  always  reflect  honour  upon  his  character.  He  frequented  the  court  less 
ujider  Henri  III.  He  sulVered  from  gout,  and  became  morose.  His  pensions 
were  but  irregularly  paid,  and  evidently  his  aging  glory  had  begun  to  pall  :  he 
should  have  died  younger,  like  Corneille.  He  lived  generally  at  Croix-Val,  near 
the  Forest  of  (Jastinc  and  the  fountain  of  Bellerie.  When  he  journeyed  to  Paris, 
iH^^e'^d  of  stopping  at  the  Louvre,  where  Charles  IX  had  an  apartment  assigned 
to -him,  he  lodged  with  his  friend  Calland,  principal  of  the  college  of  Boncour. 

Here  he  stayed  for  the  last  time  at  the  begiiming  of  458o,  whence  he  had  him- 
self taken  to  Croix-Yal  and  from  there  to  Saint-Cosme-en-l'lsle.  "  This  Priory  ", 
says  du  Perron,  "  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  country,  by  the  river  Loire,  with 
groves,  meadows  and  all  the  natural  ornaments  which  embellish  Touraine,  of 
which  it  is  the  gem  and  delight...  Ronsard,  having  no  further  desires  except  to 
be  carried  here,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  final  happiness  of  dying  at  the  Priory,' 
had  himself  placed  in  his  carriage,  all  crippled  and  helpless  as  1  have  described 
to  you,  and  being  transported  thus,  in  spite  of  the  harm  the  air  caused  him... 
finally  arrived  at  Saint-Cosme  about  live  o'clock  in  the  evening.  "  There  he 
died  on  the  ^Tth  or  29th  of  December,  lo85. 

His  death  was  the  occasion  for  a  sort  of  public  mourning.  He  had  asked  to 
be  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  Sainl-Cosme-cMi-l'IsIe  ;  but  in  Feljruary, 
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io8G,  (here  was   celebrated  in  llie  chapel  of  Uie  college  of  Boncour  a  solemn 
service  in  which  Cardinal  du  Perron  pronounced  Ronsard's  funeral  oration. 


Ronsard's  Work.  —  iho  chief  works  of  Ronsard,  in  chronological  order,  are  :  The  Odes 
(tlie  first  four  hooks  in  1550,  the  fifth  in  1553.)  We  should  note  (Book  I)  about  fifteen  Pin- 
daric odes,  divided,  like:  those  of  Piadar,  into  strophes,  antistro])hes  and  epodes,  among 
others  :  Au  roy  Henri  Ilsurlapaixfaile  entrc  luiet  le  roy  d^Angleterrc,  Van  ir)[)0;  the  ode  AMichel 
de  I'llospilal;  Sur  la  victoire  de  Francois  de  Bourhon,  comle  d'Anguien,  a  C&rizoles.  But,  there 
are  pieces  more  easily  read,  in  the  first  hook  (jf  the  odes,  and  oth('rs,and  vAhich  are  in  Ron- 
sard's  graceful  man- 
ner :  A  Hassandre  {Mi- 
(jnonne,  allons  voir  si  la 
ros6'(I)...  This  piece 
was  added  in  1553)  ;  A 
sa  lyre  (^containing  a 
fine  and  proud  defini- 
tion of  poetic  genius). 
—  in  Book  11  Ave  find 
otiicr  pedantic  odes, 
such  as  A  Calliope  (2) 
and  familiar  odes,  so- 
metimes gallant,  or 
descriptive  or  Anac- 
reontic :  A  la  fonlainc 
Bellerie  ('^) ;  A  la  forest 
de  Gasline,  I' Amour 
moaille.  —  Book  III 
contains  historical 
odes  :  A  Monseigneur 
d'Angoiilesme ;  A  Mes- 
danies,  filles  du  roi  Hen- 
ri II;  or  familiar  odes 
in  the  tone  of  the  epis- 
tle :  A  Charles  de  Pisseleu;  A  Odet  de  Coligny. — Book  IV  contains  some  of  Ronsard's  mas- 
terpieces :  De  I' election  de  son  sepulchre;  several  poems  quite  personal,  on  nature  and  the 
flight  of  time  (4r);  I'Aniour  voleur  de  miel  (Anacreon)  ;  I'Aubespin  :  les  Roses.  — In  Book  V 
there  are  chiefly  short  odes  on  gallant  subjects.  Under  the  title  of  Odes  relranchees  (sup- 
pressed by  Ronsard  in  his  last  edition  and  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1601)),  Ave  find  : 
Le  Rossignol;  A  la  source  du  Loir ;  A  Valouelle. 

Les  Amours  de  Cassandre  (1552),  commented  by  Muret,  Professor  at  the  College  d 
France.  This  book  includes  234  pieces,  of  Avhich  225  are  sonnets.  This  Cassandre,  Avhom 
he  met,  avc  are  told,  when  he  Avas  tAventy-one,  during  a  journey  to  Blois,  Avas  not  Avhat 
Boileau  called  an  "  Iris  in  the  air  ".  She  was  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Salviati,  an  illus- 
trious Florentine  nobleman,  Avho  settled  in  France  during  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Cassandre  Salviati  married  Jean  de  Peigney,  lord  of  Pray ;  her  daugbter  married 
a  Guillaume  de  Musset,  who  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  Alfred  de  Musset(5).     This  identilic- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  72. 

(2)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  141. 

(3)  —  —        1st  cycle,  p.  73. 

(4)  —  —        gnd  cycle,  p.  144. 

(5)  As  to  the  Cassandre  of  Ronsard, 
by  M.  Henri  Longnou. 
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ation  of  Ronsard's  (^assandre  enables  us  to  appreciate  justly  the  descriptions,  portraits, 
analysis  of  sentiments,  and  regrets  contained  in  llie  first  book  of  Amours^  in  Avhich  the 
imitation  of  Petrarch,  Bembo,  Ariosto,  etc.,  is  at  times  so  artificial. 

In  1553,  Les  Gaieles  and  Les  Epigrammes,  imitated  from  the  ancients.  Among  these 
appeared  iAlouelle. 

in  1554,  Le  Bocage  royal^  comprising  26  pieces,  several  of  which  are  addressed  to  the 
future  Henri  111,  others  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  these  are  at  times  fine  political  poetry. 

In  15.56,  Les  Amours  de  Marie,  commented  by  Remi  Belleau.  Marie  Dupin  was  a  young 
girl  of  Anjou,  whom  Ronsard  met  at  Bourgueil,  where,  according  to  Binet,  he  often  went 
for  the  hunting  :  for  this  reason  he  calls  her  le  pin  de  Bourgueil.  In  this  collection  of 
116  pieces  are  some  of  the  poet's  finest  sonnets,  especially  that  one  Sur  la  mort  de  Marie  (1). 

In  the  same  year  (1556)  appeared  Les  I ly nines,  to  the  number  of  .2*^.  Among  these  are 
some  very  original  poems,  by  their  inspiration  (as  in  the  hynine  de  ior  (2),  hynine  de  la  mort), 
by  their  imagery,  or  by  their  personal  accent  (as  in  the  hymnc  de  I'uulomne,  which  is  a 
sort  of  poetic  biography  of  Ronsard). 

In  1560,  Ronsard,  become  court  poet,  published  Les  Muscarades,  Combats  et  Cartels 
poems  of  occasion,  numbering  28.     These  are  among  his  least  efl'ective  work 

l«  the  same  year  (1560),  Les  Elegies  contained,  on  the  contrary,  some  admirable  pieces, 
in  which  the  poet  expresses  sometimes  his  troubled  love  for  a  certain  Genevre,  som 
times   his   impressions   of  nature  [Conlre  les  bucherons  de  la  forest  de  Gastine  (3)).     In  a! 
^legie  to  Remi  Belleau  he  tells  the  history  of  his  family  and  describes  his  youth. 

Some  of  the  Eglogues  also  appeared  in  1560,  and  in  these  we  again  find  the  displeasin 
court  poet,  making  dialogues  between  personages  at  court  dressed  as  shepherds  and 
bearing  rustic  names  f  Orleantin  (Duke  d'Orleansi  ;  Angelot  (Duke  d'Anjou)  ;  Aavarrin 
(King  of  Navarre,  future  Henri  IV^)  ;  Guisin  (Duke  de  Guise)  ;  Murgot  (the  Duchess  de 
Savoie,  Marguerite)  ;  Carlin  (Charles  IX).  Notwithstanding  these  rather  childish  convent 
ions,  the  Eglogues  still  deserve  to  be  read  because  of  certain  fine  descriptive  and  impa 
sioned  verses. 

From  1.560-1564  Les  Discoars  appeared,  in  which  Ronsard  revealed  himself  as  a  gre 
satirical,  political    and  patriotic  poet.     The  chief  are:   Le  Discours  sur  les  miseres  de 
temps,  a  la  reine-mere,  Catherine  de  MMicis{4:);   La  Continuation  du  discours  des  miseres  du 
temps;  r Institution  pour  i adolescence  da  roy  tres  chrestien  Charles  IX  da  nom{5);  Les  Remon-^ 
trances  an  peuple  de  France  ;  Reponse  de  Pierre  de  Ronsard  aux  injures  et  calomnies  de  je 
sais  quels  predicantereaux  et  ministreaux  de  Geneve  (against  Florent   Chretien   and  Jacqu 
Grevin.)  (6) 

In  1572,  Ronsard  published  four  cantos  of  La  Franciade,  an  epic  poem  designed  to  co 
tain  24  cantos,  the  arguments  of  which,  written  by  Amadis  .lamyn  from  Ronsard's  indicat- 
ions, have  been   preserved.     But  he   never  progressed   with   this    work.     The  death   of 
Charles  IX,  for  whom  he  rhymed  these  adventures  of  Francus,  broke  his  courage;  an 
indeed  he  would  have  required  much   to   write  twenty  cantos  more  in    the  same  ton 
The  subject  is  well-known  :  Francus,  son  of  Hector,  comes   with  a  colony  of  Trojans  t 
found  the  French  monarchy  (7j.     In  Canto  I,   the    gods  decide   that  the  son  of  Hecto 
brought  up  incognito  in  Epirus  by  his  mother  Andromache  and  his  uncle  Helenus,  shal 
set  out  for  Gaul.     Mercury  comes  to  inform  Helerms,  and  a  fleet  is  got  ready. —  In  Canto 
II,  the  fleet  is  at  sea.     Neptune  and  Juno  prepare  to  destroy  it.     There  is  a  tempest,  and 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  Ii5. 

(2)  Morceaux  ckoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  75. 
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—        2nd  cycle,  p.  146. 
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—        2nd  cycle,  p.  149. 
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—        2nd  cycle,  p.  I.b0 
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—        1st  cycle,     .  77. 
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only  six  vessels  arrive  in  Provence.  The  kinp:  of  the  country,  Dicee,  meets  the  ship- 
wrecked m(m  and  offers  them  hospitality.  He  has  two  daughters,  Hyante  and  (Mymene, 
who  hoth  fall  in  love  with  Francus.  The  latter  defies  a  giant  who  had  carried  off 
Dicees  son  ;  he  kills  the  giant  and  rescues  the  young  Oree. — In  Canto  III,  Dicee  offers  his 
daughter  Ilyante  in  marriage  ;  hut  Clymene  continues  to  love  him  and  sends  him  a  letter 
tieclaring  her  passion  ;  Francus  disdains  her,  and  she  throws  herself  into  Ihe  sea. — In 
Canto  IV,  Ilyante,  Avho  can  read  the  future,  un\eils  his  destiny  to  Francus,  and  shows 
him  the  Frankish  kings  who  shall  succeed  him;  the  poem  stops  with  Charles  Martel. — In 


PORTH\lTS    Ol-^    UO>.sAUD    AND    CASSANDRE    SALVIATI 

From  the  prints  on  viood  given  in  the  edition  des  Amours  dc  1553. 

This  portrait  of  Ronsard,  at  27  years  old.  may  not  be  exact,  as  for  that  of  Cassandre, 

it  is  unquestionably  all  convention. 

Franciade  llonsard  did  not  employ  the  alexandrine,  which  he  handled  so  holdly  in  the 
iours^  but  decasyllabic  verse. 

'inally,  in  1.574  appeared  the  Sonncls  pour  Helenc  (although  several  pieces  had  been 
published  earlier),  and  these  form  in  Uonsard's  last  edition  the  third  of  the  book  Amonri^. 
These  sonnets  are  addressed  to  llelene  de  Surgeres,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis.     One  of  Ihem  appears  in  all  the  anthologi(!s  :  Qiiand  voiis  sere:   hien  vicille  (1)... 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Ronsard  still  vvrcUe  a  few  verses,  but  chielly  occupied 
himself  in  incessantly    rereading  and   rtjtouching    his    preceding    works,   of    which   he 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  138 
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published  a  folio  edition  in  1584.     In  1586,  a  year  after  the  poet's  death,  a  posthumous  edi-    

tion  appeared,  different  from  the  preceding  one.  And  in  1609  a  certain  number  of  pieces, 
suppressed  by  Ronsard  in  1584,  were  restored  to  his  text — Ilonsard's  changes  and 
sliortening  are  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  he  has  spoiled  or  weakened  some  fine 
poems.  The  task  of  his  editors  is  therefore  difficult  because  they  cannot  always  be. 
sure   of  Ronsard's  final  text  [1). 

Ronsard's  Four  Periods.  —  From  this  survey  of  his  works  we  may  see  that 
Uoiisard's  development  is  easy  to  follow.     With  Emile  Faguel,  we  observe  four 
periods  : — From   1550  to   1553,  l^onsard,  fresli  from   his   intensive   study,  con- 
tinued an  exaggerated  disciple  of  (he  ancienis  and  of  Petrarch.     He  was  "  fervid, 
even  to  lack  of  taste  ".     His  "  Pindaric  "  odes,  whicli  again  compromise  him  in 
the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  which  explain  and  justify  the  pitiless  verdict  of  j, 
Boileau,  were  sins  of  youth.     So,  later,  Corneille  was  to  write  his  Clilandre,  and  9 
Musset  his  Conies  d'Espagne  et  dllalie. — From  lSo3-1560,  Konsard  no    longer 
imitated  Pindar.     He  felt,  perhaps  unconsciously,  Ihat  this  grand  lyricism  was 
out  of  place  at  a  time  when  Italian  influence,  joined  to  French  good  sense,  was 
imposing  elegance  and  moderation.     So  he  turned  to  Anacreon,  of  whose  vi^ork  ^ 
He  mi  Estienne  published  a  first  edition  in  1554  (2).    He  also  drew  inspiration  fromjB 
Horace,  Catulus  and  Jean  Second,  aulhor  of  Ihe  Oscula  {in  Latin),  while  preserv- 
ing his  cult  for  Petrarch  and  in  general  for  Ike  Italians. — From  1500  to  1574^ 
llonsard's  work  is  confused  and  contradictory.     On  one  hand,  he  made  rhymes 
for  the  court  (this  was  the  period  of  liis  greatest  favour),  often  paltry  pieces  ^ 
which  made  him  appear  as  the  successor  of  Marot  and  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  ;9 
on  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  his  admirable  Discours,  which  anticipate  Victor 
Hugo's   Chdtiments.     Finally,  though  no  longer  imitating  Pindar,  he  began  to 
imitate    Homer,    and  wrote   La  Francinde. — From  1574  to   his  death  in  1585, 
Konsard  became  once  more  an  elegiac  poet,  a  lyrical  poet  more  personal  and 
more  modern  (Sonnets  pour  Helene). 


Ronsard^s  Defects.  —  In  reading  Udnsard,  we  must  admit,  once  for  all,  that 
he  has  certain  faults,  and  not  pass  our  time,  unless  we  are  professional  critics 
in  "  losing  enjoyment  in  a  search  for  reasons.  "  For  instance,  Konsard  is 
pedantic  in  the  sense  that  he  plays  otT,  on  every  occasion  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  unexpected  and  displeasing,  his  implacable  erudition.  Without  speakinf 
of  his  Pindaric  odes,  nor  of  La  Franciade,.  his  most  celebrated  and  popular  son 
nets  and  elegies  are  spoiled  by  certain  mythological  details.  Kead  the  sonne 
to  Helene:  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vleille...  and  you  find  ombres  inyrteax,  whichi 

(1)  See,  with  regard  to  this  question,  VHistoire   de  la  litterature  classique  by  F.  BRUNETii:RE,j 
Paris  (1905),  p.  327. 

(2)  Under  the  name  of  Anacreon  Henri  Estienne  published  fifty-live  anacreontic  odes,  the  most 
famous  of  which  are  La  Colomhe,  r Amour  mouille,  V Amour  pique  par  une  abeille,  etc.,  which^ 
were  not  the  work  of  Anacreon,  of  whose  odes  we   possess    only    a  few   fragments,  but  of  a  moi 
impassioned  tone  and  a  style  less  weak.     (Gf.  Sainte-Beuve,  an  article  on  Anacreon  au  seizieme^ 
siecle,  following  the  Tableau.) 
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incites  cominonlai)  ;  in  llie  elegy  Conlre  Irs  bucherons  de  la  forest  de  Gastine,  in 
liic  midst  of  descriptive  verses  of  admirable  simplicity,  appear  Nymphs,  Satyrs, 
^fjcko...  ;  in  the  ode  on  L'Eleclion  de  son  sepulchre,  we  find  the  young  shepherds 
^pe£ricing  of  the  Samrs  compctgtws  (the  Muses)  and  of  Pan,  and  Uonsard  himself 
adds  Alcee,  Sappho...  Uonsard  ^rote  for  the  elite  among  hnmanists,  and  was 
himself  saturated  with  antiquity  and  mythology.  In  reading  him,  therefore, 
we  must  always  be  prepared  for  these  attacks  of  pedantry. 

To  this  first  cause  of  obscurity  (which  is  more  and  more  serious  in  proportion 
as  tlie  reader  is  less  a  humanist)  was  added  another.  lionsard  was  not  only  a 
scholar,  he  was  an  Italianisanl.  The  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  in  which  he 
analyses  the  nuances  of  his  love  are  full  of  reminiscences  of  Petrarch.  The 
niannerin  which  he  associates  nature  with  his  emotions  is  subtle,  often  allegor- 
ical or  symbolical.  For  a  society  civilised  tt  Vltalienne  [his  was  less  a  fault  than 
a  merit ;  but  for  us,  after  three  centuries  of  French  logic  and  clarity,  it  is  both 
annoying  and  fatiguing. 

To  these  subjective  faults,  is  it  proper  to  add  certain  exaggerations  of  form? 
Truly,  we  accustom  ourselves  very  quickly,  in  reading  Ronsard,  to  a  few  sur_ 
prises  in  vocabulary  or  syntax.  Compound  words,  diminutives,  infinitives  used 
as  substantives,  neologisms  too  soon-  become  archaisms,  forced  inversions — 
these  are  not  of  great  importance  (1).  It  is  a  mistake^to  blame  the  language  or 
grammar  of  Ronsard  for  the  disfavour  into  which  he  fell.  Villon  must  have 
been  more  difficult  to  read  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  yet  he 
never  ceased  to  be  read.  Rut  ^i lion's  thought  is  clear,  his  sentiments  simple  ; 
his  work  speaks  directly  to  the  mind  or  heart.  Rut  with  lionsard  it  is  contin- 
ually necessary  to  transpose  ;  the  allusion  must  be  divined,  the  symbol  trans- 
lated— a  very  painful  task  for  the  contemporaries  of  Malherbe,  Roileau  or  Vol- 
taire. 

Why  Ronsard  is  '*  Classic.  "  —  Ronsard,  disdained  by  Malherbe  and  Roileau, 
is  however  in  certain  respects  the  first  in  date  of  t'rench  classics  : 

a)  Ry  his  cult  for  and  imitation  of  the  ancients  ;  from  Ronsard  down  to  Cha- 
teaubriand French  poetry  sought  its  subjects,  its  marvellous  and  its  imagery  in 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ; 

b)  By  the  impersonality,  or  the  very  indirect  personality  of  most  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  we  do  not  find,  generally,  the  maimer  of  feeling  wbich  is  particular  to 
an  individual,  but  an  analysis  of  love  such  as  conceived  by  all  his  contempor- 
aries and  by  the  Italians,  his  models  ; 

c)  Ry  his  theory  of  the  genres,  distinct  and  lixed,  liaving  I  heir  own  laws  and 
conv(;nlions  ; 

(i)  In  the  vocal)ulary  of  the  Pleiade,  there  are  hardly  more  llian  two  Iminlrod  new  woi'ds.  Cf 
Le.vique  de  (a   (undue  de  Ronsard,  by  Meh.i:iii(>  (/iihl.  elzevirientie),  with  Preface  by  Pktit  dk 

JULLEVILLE. 
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d)  By  bis  usual  style,  which  is  oratorical  and  didactic,  following-  the  order  of 
reason  rather  tliaii  tlie  licarl  ; 

e)  Ijv  Ids  elevated  couccpUon  of  the  life  of  the  poet,  a  theory  Which  he  belie* 
a  Utile,  hid   which  subsist'j  and  was  developed  in  the  seventeenth  centufry^  by 

Boih'aii  in  the  tirst  and  fonrth  caidos  of  his  Art  poetiqne  (1).  ^ 

Ronsard  as  a  Romanticist.  —  Nevertheless,  the  romanticists  of  18:27  were 
not  altogether  wrong  in  claiming  Ronsard,  who  in  certain  respects  is  related  to 
them  : 

a)  By  his  manner  of  associating  nature  with  man's  sentiments,  particularly 
melancholy,  the  tlight  of  time,  death.  Some  of  his  pieces  are,  in  ibis  regard, 
lamaiiinienne^,  and  this  is  not  surprising  to  those  Avho  know^  that  Lamartine 
was  inspired  by  the  same  model  as  Ronsard,  namely,  Petrarch  (2)  ; 

b)  By  melancholy  itself,  which,  connected  with  the  idea  of  death  as  well  as 
of  pleasure,  gives  to  many  of  Ronsard's  passages  an   unhealthy  and   disturbing^ 
charm  in  which  there  is  nothing  classical;  fl 

c)  By  an    understanding  of  the  epic,  which   does  not  appear  however  in  La 
Franrinde,  but  in  some  of  the  poems  such  as  IJ Eqaile  des  vieux  Gaulois,  in  some, 
hymns  and   in  the  discours  ;  Ronsard  is  then  the  precursor  of   Victor  Hugo  as 
an  epic  poet ;  • 

d)  Finally  by  the  fullness,  variety,  colour  and  even  the  obscurities  of  his  lan- 
guage and  his  syntax  ;  he  felt  himself  inspired  and  obeyed  his  iiispiration,  ne'i- 
ther  choosing  nor  striking  out  :  this  is  romanticism. 

Ronsard's  Fame.  —  During  his  lifetime,  as  we  have  seen,  Konsard  enjoye* 
worldwide  celebrity.     Henri  II,  Charles  IX,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Marie  Stuart; 
loaded  him  with  benefits;  all  the  French  poets  consridered  him  as  their  master 
the  Italian  poet  Tasso  came  to  Paris  to  visit    him,    and  submitted  to  him  two 
cantos  of  his  Jenisnleni  Delivered. 

But  after  Ronsard's  death,  his  fame  diminished,  It  did  not  end  suddenly,  as 
even  in  KioO  he  was  imitated  and  defended  by  illustrious  disciples  such  as  di 
Bartas,  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Theoj 
phile  de  Viau,  etc.  But  Malherbe,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  disciples,  struck  out 
every  line  in  a  copy  of  Ronsard's  Poems;  and  when  Boileau,  in  his  Art  poetiqm 
passed  so  severe  a  judgment  upon  the  author  of  the  Pindaric  odes  and  of  Li 
Franciade,  Ronsaid's  work  had  already  been  forgotten.  His  rehabilitation  began 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Pierre  Lebrun  read  him  with  enthusiasm 
in  1808.     In  1827,  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  poesie  frangaise  an  seizieme 

(1)  See  especially,  in  Becq  de  Fouquieres'  collection,  p.  473,  La  Reponse  de  Ronsard  aux  Mi- 
nislres  de  Geneve... ;  A  Pierre  VEscot,  p.  323,  etc. 

(2)  Cf.  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  Ii4,  one  of  Ronsard's  most  remarkable  pieces,  the  last 
stanza  of  which  has  a  marvellous  rhythm,  ressenibling  musically  the  end  of  Ihe  Gol/'e  de  Baia, 
by  Lamakti.ne. 
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PORTHAIT    OF    RONSAHr),    AT    THE    EM)    OK    HIS    LIIE 

Froiri  the  print  of  Leonartl  (iautier  (1561,  -[-  vers  1630). 
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siecle,  represented  Ronsard  as  an  ancestor  of  the  young  romantic  school ;  and 
ever  since  this  somewhat  disputable  attempt — made  however  by  the-  most 
penetrating  and  precise  criticism — Uonsard  has  resumed  his  rank  among  the  great 
French  poets. 

III.  —  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  RONSARD. 
d.  The  Pleiad. 


JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY 


(1525-1560).  —  Born  at  Lire,  near  Angers,  he  be- 
longed to  the  distinguislied  family  wliich  pro- 
duced, in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  (iluillaumc 
du  IJcIJay,  lord  of  Langey,  ambassador  to  Ita- 
ly, Germany  and  England  under  Frangois  I, 
author  of  the  Memoires  published  in  1569  ; 
Martin  du  Bella y,  his  brotlier,  also  the  author 
of  Memoires  ;  and  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay, 
ambassador,  accomplished  liumanist,  and  one 
of  the  patrons  of  llie  College  de  France,  lie 
was,  therefore,  like  Ronsard,  a  genuine  nob- 
leman, and  like  him  destined  at  first  for  dip- 
lomacy or  the  army.  He  was  studying  law 
at  Poitiers  wlicn,  in  1548,  he  first  met  Ron- 
sard.  That  same  day  determined  liis  poetic 
vocation.  Deaf  and  without  health,  he  turned^ 
wilh  ardour  to  I  ho  study  of  the  ancients  and^' 
especially  the  Italians.  It  was  he  who  pub- 
lished in  1549  the  manifesto  of  the  new 
school.  La  Defense  el  Illastration  de  la  langae  i 
frangaise,  and  previous  to  Ronsard,  who  res« 
PORTRAIT  OF  JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY  cntcd  It,  lic  pubUshcd  liis  flrst  collection  of^' 

From  an  original  sketch  of  the  xvi  century,  verse,  OUve,  in  1550  Bellay  had  not  renoun- 
ced, however,  his  diplomatic  career,  and  in 
1551  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  to  Rome  as  secretary.  There,  humil- 
iated by  his  inferior  situation,  he  composed  his  Regrets,  and  then  his  Antiquites 
de  Rome  and  his  Jeux  rustiqaes,  though  he  did  not  publish  these  works  until 
after  his  return  to  France  in  1558.  Becoming  entirely  deaf ,  and  more  and  more 
ill,  he  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Besides  his  Defense  in  prose,  Joachim  du  Bellay  published;  -O^'ue,  a  collectioi 
of  sonnets  dedicated  to  Madeinoiselle  de  Viole  (of  whose  name  Olive  is  the  ana- 
gram), and  which  is  Petrarchism,  often  very  affected,  and  often  also  pleasing  oi 
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JoflV  (1;  ;  Heyrels,  anolluM-  collccllon  of  soiiiiots  wrillcii  in  Koine,  in  wliich  me- 
Janclioly,  irony  arul  satire  [)re(loininale,  Ihe  poet  being  divided  between  the 
longing  tor  liis  native  land,  and  a  noble  indignation  against  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Roman  court  ('2)  ; — Les  Antiqultes  de  Rome,  sonnets  characterised 
by  the  same  scidiments  as  the  foregoing,  but  possessing  a  gravity  and  elevation 
of  tone  whicii  connect  du  Hellay  with  the  great  French  romanticists  (3).  Du 
Bellay  also  wrote  Divert  Jeux 
rustiques,  a  group  of  short 
pieces  often  attractive  by 
ttieir  simplicity,  but  freq- 
uently far-fetcliedand  atl'ec- 
ted(4  .  Finally,  he  produced 
one  of  the  finest  of  satires, 
Le  Poele  courllsan,  in  a  style 
followed  later  by  .Matlnirin 
Kegnier  and  J3oileau  (5). 

Du  Bellay  has  neither  the 
variety  nor  power  of  lion- 
sard,  but  he  often  seems 
more  sincere  in  the  express- 
ion of  his  emotions,  "he  is 
less  pedantic  in  his  imitfit- 
ion  of  the  ancients,  and  his 
language  is  less  unequal, 
lie  is  a  true  ancestor  of  Ihe 
romanticists,  by  his  pessi- 
mism, his  melancholy  and 
his  quite  personal  poetry. 

REMY  BELLEAU(1S28- 

137 7 j  was  born  at  Nogenl-le- 
Hotrou.  tie  was  tutor  and 
governor  to  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  d'Elbeuf,  and  fol- 
lowed  that  family  to  Italy. 

lieturning  to  France  in  4557,  he  first  published  a  collection  of  poems  entitled 
Pelites  Inveiilions,  very  short  pieces  in  which  he  describes  various  objects,  ani- 
mals,  fruits,    etc.,    with   accuracy,     lie    then  published  a  translation   of  vVna- 

(1)  Mo>ceau:i:  cJioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  81. 

(2)  —  —  1st  cycle,  pp.  82,  83;  2n(l  cycle,  pi».  KiO,  161. 

(3)  —  —  1st  cycle,  p.  82;  2n.l  cycle,  p.  158. 

(4)  —  —  1st  cycle,  p.  80. 
{bj  —  —  2nd  cycle,  p.  lf)l. 


PORTUArr    OF    RUUI    BELLEAU 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  century. 
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creon(l),  and  afterwards  the  first  part  of  his  Bergeries,  wliicli  he  was  to  continue 
in  1572,  and  in  which  lie  imitated  the  Italian  Sannazar,  author  of  Arcadia.  The 
background  of  these  Bergeries  is  a  prose  dialogue  between  conventional  shep- 
herds, in  which  are  inserted  numerous  poems  shoAving  a  vivid  and  intimate 
love  of  nature.  Of  these,  the  little  poems  on  Mai  and  Avril  (2)  have  been  widely 
quoted. 

Belleau's  other  work.  Amours  et  nouveaux  eschanges  des  pierres  precieiises, 
vertas  et  proprieles  d'icelles  (1576),'  is  less  known.  For  this  he  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  anihology  and  (he  Lapidnin^s  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  form  it  is  inge- 
nious, varied  and  at  limes  brilliant  (3).  In  some  of  these  pieces,  Remy  Belleau 
may  be  compared  to  Theophile  (lautier,  author  of  Emauxet  Camees. 

We  shall  revert  to  Belleau  in  our  chapter  on  the  Drama,  as  the  author  of  a 
comedy,  La  Reconnue. 

ANTOINE  DE  BAIF  (1532-1590),  also  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  already  seen,  in  Ronsard's 
biography,  how  ardently  Baif  worked  at  the  college  of  Coqueret ;  he  became 
very  learned,  and  abused  the  use,  even  more  than  Ronsard,  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancients. 

He  wrote  much  ;  but  uoue  of  his  works  is  of  the  first  order.  He  published 
Les  Amours  (1552  and  1558);  Les  Meleores,  for  which  he  at  times  successfully 
drew^ inspiration  from  Virgil's  Gcorgics  (IStn) ;  Le  Passe-Temps  (1573),  Avhich 
contains  a  few  graceful  short  poems  ;  Les  Mimes,  enseignemenls  et  proverl)es  (1581), 
which  is  his  best  work  (4). 

Baif  introduced  into  French  versification  a  new  system,  simihu'  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  basing  the  rhythm,  not  on  the  number  of  syllables,  but  on  the  dis- 
posal of  sfiort  and  long  syHables. — He  also  invented  a  phonetic  orthography. — But 
he  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  introduction  into  French  of  compar- 
atives in  ieur  and  superlatives  in  iine,  according  to  a  misunderstood  epigram  by 
Joachim  du  Bellay  :  this  innovation  was  due  to  Pelletier  in  his  Art  poetique 
(1555)  (5). 

Bait  will  appear  again  in  our  chapter  iq)on  the  Drama,  with  his  uncle  Lazare 
de  Baif. — There  w«  shall  also  treat  of  Jodelle,  who  was  one  of  the  Pleiad. 

PONTUS  DE  THYARD  M511-ir)03)  had  published  his  Erreurs  amoureuses 
before  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiad,  to  which  he  then  rallied.  He  drew  his  style 
.and  inspiration  from  the  Lyons  school. 

(1)  Anacreon  had  just  been  published  in  France  l)y  Henri  Estienne  (1554). 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  165. 

(3)  —  -         2nd  cycle,  p.  IfiS. 

(4)  -  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  169,  170. 

(5)  See,  with  regard  to  this  question,  Lc  Seizicme  sii'cle  of  Daumstetkr  and  Hatzfki-d,  pp.  115 
and  229. 
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The  name  of  JEAN  DAURAT  compleles  the  members  of  the  Pleiad.  He 
was  tlie  master  of  Koiisard,  du  Uellay,  Baif  and  Jodelle.  Daurat  only  made 
Lalin  and  (ireek  verses;  bnt  Ihougli  not  himself  a  French  writer,  it  may  be  said 
that  without  liim,  perliaps,  Ronsard  and  some  of  Ids  most  illustrious  disciples 
would  never  have  known 
the  sources  from  whicli 
they  borrowed. 

2.  Contemporaries 
of  <he  Pleiad. 

GUILLAUME  DE 
SALUSTE,SEIGNEUR 
DU  BARTAS  (;i544- 
do90).  —  We  have  said 
tliut  Ronsard  was  classic 
in  (hat  he  had  taken  all 
his  inspiration  from  pro- 
fane antiquity,  except  in 
liis  Discours,  But,  in  this 
period  of  controversy  and 
religious  wars,  biblical  an- 
tiquity could  not  be  ent- 
irely disregarded;  and  it 
was  a  p rotes tant,  du  Bar- 
tas,  who,  familiar  w  ith  the 
sacred  texts,  on  one  hand 
brought  French  poet  r  y 
into  connection  with  me- 
dia'val  traditions,  and  on 
the  other  preceded  the 
romanticists  in  the  use  of 
the  Christian  marvellous. 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  advised  this  Gas- 
con nobleman  to  write  the 

episode  of  Judith  in  verse  ;  and  du  Bartas  composed  in  1575  a  poem  in  six  cantos' 
upon  this  subject,  which  met  with  little  success  (1).  Meanwhile,  he  was  occup- 
ied with  a  more  grandiose  work,  La  Semaine  on  la  Crealion,  which  appeared 
in  4578.  —  Du  Bartas,  while  scrupulously  following  thi;  biblical  narrative,  piodls 

(I)  Catholics  accu-!ed  flu  Bartas  of   having   inaflo,   in    Iho  sixtii  l)f)<)k    ol  Jndilli,  an  ajtology  for 
regicide.     See  this  passage  in  Morceua.r  rlioisis  of  l)AUMsri;rKii,  p.  2'A.  and  the  uoto  on  [).  25IJ. 


PORTRAIT    OK    GUILLAUME    DU    UAHTAS 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  ccntur}' 
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cleverly  by  every  suggeslion  in  Ihe  text  lo  develop  and  expand  his  work,  which 
abounds  in  brilliant  descriptions,  and  is  written  in  a  vigourons  and  highly  co- 
loured style.  His  imagination  also  provides  him  with  episodes  comparable  to 
those  which  Milton  or  Ivlopstock  drew  Iroin  (he  Holy  books.  The  following 
passages  will  always  be  read  Avith  admiral  ion  :  That  in  which  God  contemplates 
his  work,  as  a  painter  his  picture,  La  terre  apres  le  deluge;  Le  lion  d'Androcles  ; — 
and  in  La  Seconde  Semaine  (a  sequel  ol'  the  foregoing,  and  never  completed), 
Le  Cheval  doinpte  par  Cain  (1). 

La  Semaine  archieved  great  celebrily  not  only  in  France  but  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  all  languages.  Tasso,  MiUon  and  (iuothe  were  inspired  by  it. 
In  France  it  quickly  went  ont  of  fashion  ;  and  to-day,  critics,  having  discovered 
a  few  childish  exaggerations  in  du  Bartas'  language,  some  curious  compound 
words  like  donne-dme,  porte-jour,  aime-vcrs,  cfiasse-ordare,  or  repetitions  of  syl- 
lables such  i\s  Jlo-Jl otter.,  ba-ballre,  etc.,  or  some  obscure  inversions,  du  Bartas 
is  classed,  without  appeal,  among  poets  who  maybe  ridiculed.  This  judgment 
is  rather  severe. 

AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNE  (1552-1630)  was  also  a  Protestant.  Although  du 
Bartas  had  taken  part  in  the  religious  wars,  had  fought  beside  Henri  IV  at 
Ivry  and  had  died  in  1590  of  his  wounds,  his  work  retains  a  certain  serenity  ; 
it  carries  us  to  far-away  times  and  the  poet  inserts  no  current  events.  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  militant  Calvinist,  even  in  his  works.  Born 
in  1552  at  the  chateau  of  Sairil-Maury,  in  Saintonge,  he  was  a  sort  of  infant 
prodigy,  learning  Latin,  (.reek,  Hebrew,  Halian  and  Spanish.  During  his  long 
and  active  life,  d'Aubigne  was  both  captain  and  poet.  From  1573  until  1595  he 
fought  with  Henri  IV,  and  after  the  abjuration  of  the  king  he  reUred  sulkily 
to  his  estates,  lie  had  just  been  restored  to  favour  when  Henri  IV  was  assas- 
sinated. He  took  part  in  the  resistance  of  the  protestants  against  Louis  XHl. 
When  he  had  made  his  submission,  he  went  to  (leneva  and  died  there  in  1630. 
Few  biographies  are  as  curious  to  study  in  detail  as  that  of  d'Aubigne,  whether 
for  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  a  sincere  and  irreductible  Protestant,  or  for 
its  character  as  a  very  personal  work.  Elsewhere  d'Aubigne  has  recounted  his 
life,  writing  of  himself  in  the  third  person  (2). 

Further  on,  we  shaH  analyse  d'Aubigne's  prose  works  (3j  ;  in  this  chapter  it 
is  only  as  a  poet  that  we  consider  him.  A  fervent  admirer  of  Ronsard,  he  at 
first  regarded  poetry   merely  as  a  diversion.     He  wrote  Le  Printemps,  in  three 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  173. 

(2)  Sa  vie,  a  ses  cnfants,  appears  in  vol.  1  of  the  (Euvres  completes  de  d'Aubigne,  Reaume  edit- 
ion. The  interest  afforded  by  this  bio^Jiraphy  extends  beyond  the  sixteenth  century,  when  we 
remember  that  Agrippa  was  the  father  of  that  Constant  d'Aubigne  whose  bad  conduct  saddened  his 
father's  old  age,  and  whose  daughter  was  Madame  de  Maintenon.  M.  S.  Rocheblave,  in  his  book 
entitled  La  Vie  d'un  Heros  (Hachette,  1913),  has  presented  a  very  fine  and  very  just  portrait  of 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne. 

(3)  Gf.  p.  275. 
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parts  :  lUcatombe  a  Diane  (sornicls  of  yallaiilry  dodicafed  to  Mile,  dc  Lezay, 
wlioin  he  married),  Stances  and  Odes  (1).  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
again  to  write  sliort  pieces,  but  more  iulimate  in  tone  and  of  a  penetrating 
mehmcholy.     Then  he  wrote  a  poem,  like  du  Bartas,  on  La  Creation. 

But  his  masterpiece  is  the  pamphlet  in  seven  cantos  entitled  Les  Tragiques. 
The  idea  came  to  him  in  1577,  during  liis  convalescence  at  Castel-Jaloux.  He 
wrote  it  in  intervals  of  battles,  in 
camps,  in  trenches,  and  the  verses  I 
often  breathe  the  ardour  of  the  car- 
nage or  the  odour  of  powder.  He 
linished  it  after  the  death  of  Hen- 
ri IV  and  published  it  in  1616. — The 
seven  cantos  bear  the  following  lil 
les:  Miseres  (a  picture  of  the  sulVer. 
ing  of  the  people,  of  the  desolation 
of  the  towns  and  country  during  the 
religious  wars)  ("2) ;  Princes  (a  vivid 
and  eloquent  satire  on  court  life); 
^7mm6re  do/V'c  (corruption  and  pre- 
varication of  Judges);  Feiix  (lorlui-e 
of  Protestants  burned  at  the  stake); 
Fers  (massacres  and  imprison- 
ments); Vengeance  (men  are  stricken 
by  divine  vengeance)  ('^);  Jiigenient 
((iod  divides  at  the  Last  Day  the 
good  from  the  wicked)  (4). — This 
Avork  is,  then,  a  succession  of  desc- 
riptions and  satirical  pieces,  and 
no  consecutive  plan  must  be  sought 
for.  D'Aubigne's  merits  are  sinc- 
erity, animation,  eloquence, 
strength  in  thought  and  expression 
picturesqueness  in  details  ;  his  de- 
fects are  ditVusion,  obscurity,  exag- 
geration. Certain  passages  place  d'Aubigne  alongside  the  llonsard  of  the  Dis- 
conrs,  and  the  Victor  Huero  of  the  Clidtinients. 


POKTUAIT    OF    A(;Ull>l>A    DAUIUGM'] 

From  the  picture  at  the  Library  of  (Jeneva. 


AMADIS  JAMYN  (1530-1585),  a  pupil   of  Turnebe  and  Daurat,  and  friend 
)f  llonsard,  is  sometimes  counted  among  the  Pleiad  in  place  of  Ponlusde  Th>anl. 


(1)  Morceuucc  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  183. 

(i)  Morrc'iiti:/:  rJi,oisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  17S. 

(:{;  —        •      -        2nd  cycle,  p.  ISO. 

I/O  —        1st  cycio,  p.  <S4;  2n(l  cycle,  p.  ISl. 
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He  was  a  learned  poet,  highly  esteemed  by  hisconlemporaries,  and  whose  work 
was  of  coiislderabh^  exlcnl  (sonncls,  elegies,  a  poem  ol"  Ihe  chase,  translation  of^ 
a  part  ot  Ihe  ll'uid  and  IIjc  Odyssey);  bill  lie  was  not  very  original,  even  in  his] 
laults. 

OLIVIER  DEMAGNY  (?— 1560)  at  first  appeared  as  a  graceful  poet  ii 
Gaytes  (1534),  tlien  as  a  std^lle  elegiac  poeL  in  his  Soiipirs  (1557),  which  ma^ 
compared  wilh  the  Regrets  of  du  JJellay.     Finally,  his  Odes  (1559)  are  very  iider- 
esting  on  account  of  the  variety  of  rhylhm,  and  the  style. 

Such  were  Hie  [irincipal  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Vauquelin  de  la 
Fresna>e,  Desportes  and  Bertaut  w(»  shall  consider  as  immediate  predecessors 
of  Malherbe,  and  sliall  study  them  farllier  on  as  transitional  poets  (1). 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
RABELAIS.  —  THE    STORY-WRITERS. 


SUMMARY 

FRANCOIS  RABELAIS  (i490-i553),  born  at  Chinon,  was  a  monk  and  then 
physician  ;  sojourned  at  Lyons,  Rome,  Metz,  etc.,  and  led  a  very  unstable 
existence. 

2.  He  published  Garg-antua  and  Pantag-ruel  from  i533  to  i553,  in  four 
books;  the  fifth  appeared  ten  years  after  his  death,  and  is  of  doubtful  authent- 
icity. 

3.  Garg-antua,  son  of  Gran^ousier,  a  >,Mant,  travels,  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris;  he  helps  his  father  fight  King  Picrochole.  The  monk  Jean  des 
Entommeures  valiantly  attacks  the  enemy,  and  to  recompense  him  Gargantua 
gives  him  the  abbey  of  Theleme,  where  the  rule  is  "  Do  as  you  please.  "— 
Panfag-ruel,  son  of  Garg-antua,  studies  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  and  then  meets 
Panurg-e.  The  latter,  not  knowing  if  he  should  marry  or  not,  undertakes  a 
long  journey,  consulting  successively  several  personages,  until  he  reaches  the 
oracle  of  the  Dive  boiiteille,  who  answers  him,  "  Drink  ". 

4.  The  characters  are  very  simple,  incarnating,  on  one  hand,  the  contradictory 
tendencies  of  Rabelais  himself,  on  the  other  symbolising  institutions  and  abuses 
which  Rabelais  satirised. 

5.  The  pedagogy  of  Rabelais  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  love  of  science, 
object  lessons,  physical  exercises.  Not  enough  importance  given  to  the  moral 
side  of  education;  the  master  does  not  seem  to  leave  enough  initiative  to  the 
pupil. 

6.  As  a  writer,  Rabelais  is  remarkable  for  his  vocabulary  and  verbal  power. 

II.  OTHER  STORY-WRITERS.  —  BONAVENTURE  DES  PERIERS  published 
in  1537  the  Carillon  du  Monde,  a  bold  pamphlet  against  religion  ;  after  his 
death  appeared  his  NourelJes,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  charming  racon- 
teur; —  MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS,  sister  of  Fran<,'ois  I,  composed,  in  imit- 
ation of  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  FHeptameron,  a  collection  of  tales  which  only 
appeared  after  her  death,  in  i5gH  ;—BRANTOME  wrote  the  Vie  des  Grands 
Capitaines.  the  Vie  des  Dames  illustres,  etc. 
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|ti:COR.\Ti:iJ    I.KTTEK 

engraved  by  Nicolai  et 
A    yan  Lest,  1571. 


ife  — The  fads  of  Rabelais'  life  icniained  for  a  long 
time  legendary,  and  composed  of  adventures  borrowed 
from  his  own  amusing  inventions;  but  llicy  now  seem 
to  have  been  definitely  settled  by  serious  documents. 
They  still  include,  however,  a  few  contradictions  and 
obscurities. 

Frangois  Rabelais,  boni  at  Cliiiion  in  1490  or  l^i95, 
was  the  fifth  child  of  a  small  w  iiic-yrow  er,  who  perhaps 
settled  in  the  town  as  a  publican  or  apothecary,  and 
Avhose  house  bore,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sign 
of  tlie  Painted  Cellar.  The  father  wished  to  make  his 
last-born  diild  a  monk,  and  the  young  Francois  studied;— 
at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Seuille,  and  then  at  th^H 
convent  of  La  Reaumette,  near  Angers,  with  the  Corde- 
liers. It  was  here  he  came  to  know  GeotTroy  d'Estissac,  later  lUshop  of  Maille- 
zafs,  and  one  of-  his  most  powerful  protectors.  (JeotVroy  entered  him  in  tlie 
Abbey  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  where  Rabelais  stayed  for  fifteen 
years,  and  was  ordained  priest,  hi  15-23,  Rabelais  left  this  convent  for  the 
lienedictine  Abbey  of  Liguge,  as  his  passionate  love  of  learning,  particularly  for 
Greek,  and  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus  and  Rude  had  laid  biin  under 
suspicion  and  rendered  him  useless  to  an  order  of  mendicants.  Whether  he 
had  been  imprisoned  after  a  search  in  his  cell,  with  Pierre  Amy,  a  young  reli- 
gious passionately  devoted,  like  himself,  or  whether  he  made  his  escape  to 
Greek  ?  It  is  not  known.  At  all  events,  it  is  sure  that  in  the  Renedictine  Abbey 
he  found  a  more  favourable  niilieu.  Rut  he  did  not  stay  long,  for  in  1525  he 
donned  the  habit  of  a  secular  priest  and  began  his  travels.  This  period  of  his 
life  lemains  obscure  ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  even  then  protected  not  only 
by  GcolTroy  d'Estissac  and  Tiraqueau  (1),  but  also  by  Guillaume  du  Rellay,  lord 
of  Langey,  Avho  had  caused  the  cure  of  Souday  in  the  Perche  to  be  given  to—, 
him.  Rabelais  is  known  to  have  visited  Poitiers,  Bourges,  Bordeaux,  ToulouseW 
Avignon  and  Paris,  and  in  1530  he  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier.  These 
"  voyages  d' etudes  "  were  the  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Rabelais 
must  have  gone  from  one  university  to  another  to  compare  masters  and 
methods.  At  Montpellier  he  was  the  pupil  of  Rondelet,  whom  he  has  depicted^ 
under  the  name  of  Rondibilis. 

In  1531,  Rabelais  was  at  Lyons,  practicing  medicine.     From  Noveinbei ,  1532, 

(1)  Tiraqueau  (Andre),  who  died  in  1558,  was  first  seneschal  at  Fontenay-le-Gomte,  then  couq- 
cillor  in  the  Parlement  at  Paris  in  1551.  Honest  magistrate,  and  very  distinguished  lawyer,  h«| 
wrote  several  works  on  law,  published  after  his  death. 
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to  the  end  of  ivVdW  he  was  pliysiciaii  in  the  great  Lyons  hospital  at  a  salary  of 
forty  livres  a  year.  He  worked  on  the  edition  of  the  Epilres  medicates  of  Gio- 
vanni Manardi,  a  physician  of  Fcrrara,  and  wrote  a  dedication  in  Latin  to  Tira- 
qnean.  Then  the  bookseller,  Sebastien  (.ryphe,  published  for  him  a  Latin 
Iranslation  of  Hippocrates  and  (lalien,  with  a  dedication  to  (leoffroy  d'Estissac. 
It  is  evident  Ihat  in  his  new  situation  Uabehiis  did  not  neglect  his  old  friends. 
About  this  same  lime  he  published  some  almanacks,  intended  to  distract  and 
amuse  liis  patients,  and  for  this  same  purpose  wrote  the  Pantagrueline  pronos- 
ticalioii,  and  rehandled,  for  a  bookseller,  a  popular  legend  under  the  title,  Les 
Grandes  et  Inestimables  Chroniques  du  grand  el  enorme  geant  Garganlua  (15.S2). 
"  More  copies  of  (his  were  sold  in  one  month,  "  he  said, 
"  Ihnn  of  Bibles  in  nine  years.  "  It  was  probably  (hen 
that  he  had  (he  idea  of  enlarging  and  continuing  this 
history,  and  it  is  believed  Ihat  we  may  ascribe  to  lS3li 
Book  II  of  the  later  editions  (the  1st  of  Pantagrnel),  and 
to  1535  ilie  Garganlua  which  is  in  the  tirst  book,  and 
\N  hich  is  probably  a  recasting  of  the  Grandes  el  Ineslimables 
Chroniques,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1533,  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay 
passed  through  Lyons,  arid  look  Rabelais  with  him  to 
Home,  possibly  as  physician  to  his  household.  Uabeliiis, 
always  greedy  for  learning,  and  capable  of  assiinilaliiig 
the  most  diverse  sciences,  then  began  to  study  archeology, 
iiis  intention  being  to  [)ublish  a  topography  of  antique 
Komc  Encouraged  by  du  Bellay  he  even  began  excavat- 
ions; but  an  Italian,  Marliani,  published  in  1534  a  work 
which  rendered  llabelais'  useless,  and  the  latter  contented 

himself  by  writing  a  Latin  preface  for  Marliani.  Ueturning  to  Lyons  in  March, 
1534,  Uabclais  was  deprived  of  his  position  as  physician  to  the  hospital  for 
having  absented  himself  without  leave.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed 
fiom  July,  1535,  to  March,  1536,  still  with  Cardinal  du  Bellay.  His  great  preo- 
ccupation at  Ihis  time  was  to  regularise  his  ecclesiastical  position,  but  he 
coutiinied  his  interest  in  everything,  and  his  Lalin  letters  to  d'Estissac  again 
contain  traces  of  his  study  of  archeology,  medicine,  botany,  etc...  Rabelais 
had  asked  permission  of  Pope  Paul  III  to  return  to  the  Benedictines  and  pract- 
ice medicine.  The  Pope,  in  a  decree  dated  January  18,  1536,  gave  him  this 
double  permission,  and  in  very  flattering  terms.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Pa- 
ris, Rabelais  returned  to  Montpellier,  where,  one  after  another,  he  took  the 
degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  of  medicine  (May,  1537). 

In  1538,  thanks  to  the  always  efftcient  protection  of  Cardinal  du  Rellay,  Rabe- 
lais was  made  canon  of  Saint-Maur-les-Fosses,  a  secularised  Benedictine  Abbey. 
The  following  year  he  was  summoned  to  Turiji  by  Cuillaume  du  Bellay,  lord  of 
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Laiigey,  who  had  become  governor  of  that  city,  Jn  1541,  he  returned  to  France 
with  du  Hellay,  wlio  died  in  1543,  alter  which  Rabelais  resumed  his  travels. 
In  lo45,  Rabelais  obtained  permission  to  print  his  Third  Book  (the  second  of 
Panlagruel) :  at  which  time  he  must  have  been  restored  to  favour,  for  this  third 
book  was  very  bold.  But  in  1547,  after  the  death  of  Francois  1  and  the  torture 
of  Elienne  Dole!,  he  prudently  retired  to  Metz,  where  he  became  physician  to 
the  cily  at  a  salary  of  140  livres  a  year.  From  Melz  he  implored  Cardinal  du 
Bellay  to  lielp  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  du  Bellay,  who  returned  to  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  1548,  summoned  Rabelais  there  ;  here  he  remained  for  two 
years,  this  being  liis  third  visit  to  Rome.  He  returned  with  his  patron  in  1551, 
obtained  the  cures  of  Meudon  and  Saint-Christophe-du-Jambet,  which  he 
resigned  almost  immediately,  published  in  1552  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  work 
(the  third  of  Panlagruel),  dedicating  it  to  Cardinal  Odet  de  Chatillon,  and  died 
probably  in  April    1553,  without  having  published  his  Fiflh  Book. 

In  studying  this  biography  we  are  struck  by  the  utter  inslability  of  Rabelais, 
who  never  passed  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  cily.  Bui,  on  the  ot tier 
hand,  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  patrons,  who  never  abandoned  him  :  (ieof- 
froy  d'Estissac  and  the  two  du  Bellay  appear  constantly  in  his  life.  In  spite  of 
the  legal  proceedings  against  his  Tiers  Hvre  and  Quart  livre,  which  were  twice 
demanded  by  the  Sorbonne,  we  perceive  that  Rabelais  was  never  arrested,  and 
that  the  publication  of  his  work  was  not  interrupted.  However  this  may  be, 
his  agitated  life,  which  was  not  without  resemblance  to  that  of  Marot,  of  Bona- 
venture  des  Periers,  and  Henri  Estiemie,  remains  in.  several  points  enigmatical. 

The  Works  of  Rabelais.  —  Bibliography.  —  Lei  us  settle  at  first,  briefly, 
the  bibliograi)hical  ([uestion,  which  is  very  important  to  an  understanding  of 
the  works  themselves  : — In  1532,  Rabelais  published  at  Lyons  Les  Graiides  el  Ines- 
tiniables  Chronigues  du  grand  etenornie  geant  Gargantua. — In  1533,  he  published 
at  Lyons  also,  Panlagruel,  signed  Alcofribas  Nasier  (anagram  of  Franc^-ois  Rabe- 
lais). In  1535,  he  recast,  in  order  to  make  it  uniform  with  Panlagruel,  the  Gar- 
gantua, and  published  the  text  which  formed,  from  that  time,  the  First  Book, 
Panlagruel  becoming  the  Second.  These  two  books  were  several  times  reprinted 
together,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Third  Book. — In  1546,  the  Third  Book 
appeared  at  Paris,  signed  by  the  master,  Frangois  Rabelais,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

In  1547,  appeared  two  editions  comprising  the  three  Books.  In  1548,  the  Fourth 
Book  was  published  at  Lyons  in  eleven  chapters,  incomplete;  the  edition  of  the 
Fourth  Book  in  sixty-seven  chapters  appeared  in  1552,  also  signed  by  M.  Fran- 
cois Rabelais,  Doctor  of  Medicine. — In  1553,  the  Four  Books  appeared  together. — 
Rabelais  died  about  1553. — The  Fifth  Book  appeared  only  in  1562,  and  in  ils 
complete  form  in  1564. — After  1565,  it  is  part  of  all  the  editions  of  Rabelais,  but 
its  authenticity  is  doubtful.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Fifth  Book,  whose 
sub-title  is  I' He  Sonnante,  is  the  one  which  contains  the  boldest  and  most  fre- 
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(|ii(Milly  cilod  passages  of  Rabelais,  it    is  greatly  to    be    wished   that   we    might 
arrive  at  a  deliiiite  conclusion  whether  Rabelais  is  or  is  not  its  author.     Did  lie 
leave  the  MS.   with   friends,  willi    ordcu'S  not  to  publish  it,  for  the  sake  of  pru- 
dence,  until   ten   years  after 
his  death?     Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  it  a  sort  of  pamphlel 
whose  author  wished  to  shel- 
ter himself   in   the   fame    of 
Rabelais  ?— The  question  has 
not  yet  been  answered. 

In  any  event,  an  imporlani 
observation  resnlts  from  this 
bibliography  :  that  Rabelais, 
whose  active  life  began  in 
1523  and  finished  in  1553, 
published  his  works  at  long 
intervals',  the  ditl'erent  parts 
appearing  in  1533,  1535,  154(1 
and  1548-52.  In  the  interv- 
ening years  how  much  he 
studied  and  travelled  !  His 
books  were  evidently  for  him 
simply  a  distraction. 

General  Analysis.  —  In  his 

Prologue,  llatjelais  invites  his  read 
er  to  seeix.  out  tlie  real  thought 
under  his  liullooaery, — The  First 
Book  (Garguntiiu)  consists  of  o.S 
chapters  : — Garganlua,  son  of 
(irandyousier  and  of  Gargamelle, 
cries,  on  coniinj;'  into  ttie  world, 
"  Sonielliing  to  drink!  sornet- 
liing  to  drink  !  "  He  consumes 
tlie  milk  of  1 7,913  cows  ;  to  clothe 
lilm  eacti  shirt  requires  900  ells 
t)l'  linen  from  (Tiatetlerault  ;  for 
his  doublet,  813  ells  of  white 
satin  ;  for  his  hose,  1,105  ells  of 
white  worsted  ;  and  for  his  r  be 

9,600  ells  of  blue  velvet.  After  a  few  amusing  details  of  his  infancy  Uabelais  comes,  in 
chapter  xm,  to  his  education.  His  father  gives  him  as  njaster  an  grand  doctcur  sopliislc, 
riiuhal  Holoferne,  and  then  "  un  autre  vieu.r  lousseux  ",  master.loheliri  bride,  before  long, 
masters  and  rncthods  are  changed,  and  he  passes  under  the  disci[)line  of  l*onocratrs. 
but  before  again  beginning  work,  (iargantua  makes  a  journey  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Or- 
leans ;  his  mare,  in  driving  oil"  the  llicN   with  her  tail,  knocks  down  all   the  trees  in  the 
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country  of  Beaiice,  which  ever  since  has  remained  treeless.  At  Paris,  Gargantua  diverts 
himself  by  hanging  the  bells  of  Notre-Dame  around  the  neck  of  his  mare  ;  the  University 
sends  a  deputation  to  him,  and  Janotus  de  Bragmardo  pronounces  a  burlesque  harangue 
in  macaronic  Latin,  in  an  appeal  for  the  restitution  of  the  bells  (cii.  xix).  Garganlaa  con- 
sents to  return  them.  Rabelais  then  develops  (ch.  xxi-xxiv)  the  educational  plan  of 
Ponocrates,  which  merits  special  study  (1). 

War  soon  breaks  out  between  Grandgousier  and  one  of  his  neighbours,  King  Picrochole. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lerne,  Picrochole  s  subjects,  invade  the  territory  of  Grandgousier,  and 
meeting  no  resistance  ravage  it  as  far  as  to  the  Abbey  of  Seuille.  There  the  frightened 
monks  shut  themselves  in  their  chapel  and  pray  while  the  enemy  pillages  their  monas- 
tery. But  one  of  them,  Brother  Jean  des  Enlommeares,  seizes  the  staff  of  the  Cross  and 
knocks  down  13,(}22  of  the  pillagers.  However,  Picrochole  goes  on  with  the  war.  Gar- 
gantua, recalled  by  his  father,  and  aided  by  Gyninasle,  Eudenion  and  especially  F/'ere  Jea/i, 
completely  defeats  Ptcroc/ioie's  army.  To  rewdrd  Fr^re  Jean,  Gargantua  has  built  for  him 
the  Abbey  de  Thelemc  (ch.  lh-lviii),  a  sort  of  magnificent  chateau  without  monks  or 
rmns,  and  destined  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  young  noblemen  and  noble  young 
ladies,  the  rules  being  entirely  included  in  the  formula, /ay  ce  que  voadrax  ''  Do  as  you 
please  ",  The  days  are  passed  in  games  and  amusements  of  all  sorts.  The  young  men 
and  maidens  leave  the  Abbey  in  order  to  be  married. 

Second  Book.  —  After  giving  a  long  and  amusing  genealogy  of  Gargantua  s  ancestors, 
Rabelais  recounts  the  birth  of  his  son  Pantagrnel.  Gargantua  rejoices  to  have  such  a  beau- 
tiful child,  but  its  birth  costs  the  life  of  liis  wife,  Badebcc,  and  ho  does  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  weep  (2).  The  little  Pnnlagruel  proves  to  be  as  voracious  as  his  father.  When 
he  is  of  an  age  to  study,  ho  visits  the  most  famous  universities  :  Poitiers,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Avignon,  Bourges,  Angers,  Orleans.  He  talks  with  the  limousin 
scholar  who  so  effectually  murders  Latin,  visits  in  Paris  the  library  of  the  x\bbey  of 
Saint-Victor,  and  receives  a  tine  letter  from  his  father  who  urges  him  to  study  zealously 
(ch.  viii)  (3).  Finally — and  this  episode  decides  the  character  of  all  the  rest  of  the  work — 
Pantagruel  meets  Panurge  (who  is  depicted  in  chapter  xvi).  Then,  after  several  adventures 
in  company  with  Panurge,  he  defeats  the  Dipsodes  and  the  giants. 

Third  Book.  —  Here  begin  (ch,  ix)  the  adventures  of  Panurge.,  who,  not  being  sure  if 
he  should  marry  or  not,  successively  consults  Pantagruel,  the  sibyl  of  Panzoust,  the  mute 
Natdecabre,  the  poet  Rami  nag  r  obis,  Epistdmon  (PantagrueTs  preceptor),  the  magician  Her 
Trip  pa  {A),  Frere  Jean  des  Entomnieures  :  the  Doctor  Rondibilis  (5),  the  theologian  Trouil- 
logan{6),  the  Judge  Bridoye,  who  decides  processes  by  throwing  dice,  the  jester  Triboulet 
— and  without  obtaining  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer.  Pantagruel  and  Panurge 
then  resolve  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Dive  Bouteille.  The  Third  Book  ends  with  a  desc- 
ription of  the  herb  called  pantagruelion  (hemp),  and  an  enumeration  of  its  properties. 

Fourth  Book.  —  Pantagruel.  Panurge,  Frere  Jean,  Epist^mon,  Gymnaste,  etc.,  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Thalasse.  One  of  the  first  incidents  of  the  voyage  is  that  of  the  mou- 
tons  do  Panurge  (ch.  v-viii)  :  Panurge,  insulted  by  a  merchant,  Dindenaalt,  who  is  going 
to  sell  his  sheep  in  a  foreign  country,  swears  to  have  vengeance  ;  after  long  and  amusing 
debates  with  the  merchant,  he  buys  one  of  his  sh(>ep  and  throws  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  whether  all  the  rest  of  the  sheep  follow  it.  Dindenaiilt  himself,  grasping  one  of  his 
animals,  is  drawn  into  the  sea  and  drowned  (7).  — They  arrive  at  the  island  of  the  Chicanous 
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(1)  Gf.  p.  224   —  Morceaux  rhoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  S7. 

(2)  Morceau.nc  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  191. 

(3)  —  — ■        2nd  cycle,  p   195. 

(4)  Henri-Gorneille  Agrippa,  author  of  the  Philosophic  orculte. 

(5)  Tlie  physician,  Rondelet,  professor  t)f  medicine  at  Montpellier. 

(6)  Cr.  the  scene  between  Sf^'anarelle.and  Marphurius,  in  Le  Mariage  force  hy  Moliere. 

(7)  Morceau.r  rJioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  92. 
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(oil.  \n)  ;  the  chicanous  are  the  bailiffs,  the  senjeanls,  u  ho  often  receive  a  beating,  but  live 
by  it.  The  sliips  are  assailed  by  a  dreadful  tempest.  Panu/ye  laments,  while  Fr ere  Jean 
lends  a  hand  and  helps  lo  save  the  flotilla.  As  soon  as  they  land,  Panurge's  courage 
riluras,  and  he  reproves  amusingly  his  exliausted  companions. — They  rest  on  the  island 
nl  Tapinois,  where  Qaaresmeprenanl  reigns,  and  of  whom  Rabelais  makes  a  curious  ana- 
lysis (ch.  x\x-x\xi);  then  on  the  island  of  Farouche,  abode  of  the  Andouilles  (chap,  xxv- 
\i.ii)  ;  then  on  the  island  of  the  Papejirjaes  (this  is  probably  a  satire  on  Protestants)  (xlv- 
\r,vi)  ;  then  on  the  island  of  th(3  Papimanes  (satire  on  Catholics),  whose  Bishop,  Homenaz, 
receives  the  travellers  enlhusiaslically  ;  and  at  the  house  of  Messirc  Gaster  (the  stomach). 
Fifth  Book.  —  We  arrive  at  the  Jle  Soiinante  (Rome),  and  the  author  enumerates  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  which  swarm  there,  nhite,  black,  gray,  red,  blue:  dergaax,  pres- 
Iregaiix,  inonagaux,  evesgaux,  citrdingaux,  and  papcgaat,  "  qui  est  unique  en  son  espece.  " 
All  these  birds  come  from  a  distant  country  called  ./oa/\sanpa/«.  Pantagruel  and  his  com- 
panion arc  admitted  to  see  Papegaut  (i-vm).  Later  the  ships  slop  at  the  island  of  the 
Ferrenjents,  wher.;  all  sorts  of  weapons  and  tools  are  made  (ix)  ;  then  at  the  Guichet, 
inhabited  by  the  Chats-fonrre^,  of  whoni  Grippe-mi naud  is  the  Archduke  (1).  These  chapters 
ixi-xv)  are  a  violent  satire  on  the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice. — The  island  of  the 
Apcdeftes  is  a  satire  upon  taxes  and  those  Avho  levy  them,  — Chapters  xviii-xxii  deal  with 
the  kingdom  of  VEntMechie,  whose  queen  is  the  lady  Quintessence,  god-daughter  of  Aris- 
totle (satire  on  the  Sorbonne  and  scholasticism). — Then  follows  another  satire  on  monks, 
in  the  island  inhabited  by  \he  freres  Frcdons  (xxvi-xxviii). — Finally  they  come  to  the 
country  of  Lanternois,  uhere  lives  the  oracle  of  the  Dive  Bouteille  (ch.  xxxi)  ;  a  long  des- 
cription of  the  temple  and  the  fountain  (xxxii-xm)  ;  Panurge,  initiated  by  the  priestess 
Bacbuc  hears  the  answ  er  of  the  Bouteille,  "  Irinch  "  (xliv).  Bacbuc  reads  in'a  sacred  book 
the  interpretation  of  this  word  :  it  is  huve:. 

Composition  and  Characters.  —  A  grotesque  Iliad  followed  by  a  satirical 
Odyssey,  llabclais'  work  is  more  episodic  than  it  is  "  composed.  "  Gargantaa 
(First  Book)  is  the  only  part  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end;  the 
whole  story  of  Pantagruel  is  at  loose  ends,  without  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  episodes,  and  nothing  would  prevent  the  author,  if  he  liked,  from 
retarding  the  reply  of  the  Dive  Boaleille,  which  was  the  object  of  this  incoherent 
voyage,  to  a  Sixth  or  Tenth  Book. 

The  unity  of  the  work,  and  especially  of  the  second  part,  lies,  then,  in  the 
characters  themselves  who,  Ihrough  so  many  adventures  and  digressions,  always 
icmain  consistent.  At  the  same  time,  the  relations  and  proportions  of  these  cha- 
racters are  not  continuously  and  logically  retained.  These  giants,  Gargantaa  and 
Pantagruel,  are  presented  to  us  during  their  infancy  as  the  heroes  of  really  "  gi- 
gantic "  episodes  ;  we  see  Gargantaa  still  behaving  like  a  giant  during  his  sojourn 
in  Paris,  und  Pantagruel  when  he  stays  at  Orleans.  But  when  Pantagruel  meets 
"  Vecolier  liniousin,  "  or  Panurge,  who  is  "  de  stature  inoyenne  ",  the  two  inter- 
locutors talk  like  you  and  me.  Pantagruel  embarks  with  Frere  Jean  and  Pa- 
nurge, and  from  this  moment,  by  some  mystery,  he  is  no  longer  a  giant.  None 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  mimerous  islands  where  they  land  makes  the  slightest 
remark  concerning  his  lieight.     hi  this  respect,  Kabelais'   book  is  much  inferior 

(i)  Morceau,/;  choiais,  2nd  cycle,  p.  lO'J. 
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to  Swift's  Gulliver,  in  whicii  the  autlior  never  loses  sight  of  the  phx§i£alj  moi 
andJntellecUial  disproporlion  of  his  hero,  and  draws  from  Ihis  llie  most  succ 
ful  satirical  strokes. 

This  reflection  being  made,  what  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  characters  them- 
selves ?  Are  they  powerful  incarnations  of  human  types,  and  is  Rabelais  equally 
a  creator  with  the  great  French  and  foreign  writers  of  romance?  His  giants  are 
honest  and  good,  but  their  psychology  is  very  simple:  Ihey  are  btMicvolent  ogre;?. 
Panlagruel  even  represents  a  sort  of  sceptical  moderalion  and  lazy  indulgence 
whicli  becomes  completely  colourless.  As  to  Paniirge,  "  who  had  sixty-three 
ways   of  finding  the   money  lie   needed,    of  which  the   most   honourable  and 

usual  was  by  furtive  larcen,  he 
was  as  wicked  a  card-sharper, 
wine-bibber,  streetwalker,  vaga- 
bond, as  any  in  Paris,  but  in 
other  respects  the  best  fejlow  in 

Jr     PRO   W   B  tN  llie   wo.Jd(l).  ••     According  to 

r  ^S\  theGi'eekel>  nK^logy  of  his  name, 

ffijM  >i  he  is  valiant  in  words  and  cow- 

^^^Wf^         L  (l  ardly  in  action,  a  poltroon  and 

^^mK  CiJfe^)  iZ      LJ^    J  cruel ;  and  he  is  to  Ihe  last  degree 

^^^  .r-s^C^    .ig^r\^PrfviKf  cynical   in    his  discourse.     One 

wondeis  why  Ihe  good  Panla- 
gruel accepts  for  a  companion, 
"  to  love  all  his  life  ",  to  guide 
in  council  and  during  his  voya- 
ges, a  rogue  like  this.  Wilhout 
doubt  this  resulted  in  a  comical 
contrast  which  Rabelais  imagin- 
ed merely  to  cause  laugliter,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  too  naive  lo  seek  anything 
symbolical  there,  liut  the  strong,  bold  monk,  Frere  Jean,  is  more  likable ; 
though  his  language  is  coarse,  his  heart  is  honest,  and  his  rougli  talk  is  less 
disquieting  than  the  amiabililN  of  Pnnurge.  Eniile  Faguet  interprets  these 
three  characters  (three,  counting  tlie  giants  as  one),  in  saying  that  they  pres- 
ent, each  in  his  own  way,  one  of  the  aspects  or  tendencies  of  Kabelais'  own 
character,  who  was  at  the  same  time  sensible  and  prudent  like  Garganiua  and 
Panlagruel,  energetic  and  a  fighter  like  Frere  Jean,  a  bragging,  paradoxical  pel- 
tipogger  like  Panurge.  "  And  it  is  something  to  have  thus  portrayed,  while 
merely  amusing  oneself,  the  two  or  three  great  general  halts  of  the  \iHn\  to 
which  one  belonged  (2).  "     All  the  same,  it  remains  true   that  none   of  these 
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(1)  Second  Book,  chap.  xvi. 

(2)  Emile  Faguet,  Seizieme  siecle,  p.  95 
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creations  is  comparable  lo  Sliakespeare's   Falstall",  Cervantes'  Don   Quixote  and 
Sancho,  or  even  to  Lesaye's  Gil  lUas. 

A  few  secondary  characters  are  well  drawn  :  lor  instance,  Homenaz,  Bishop  of 
I  he  Papimanes  ;  Grippe-minaud,  Archduke  of  ihe  Chats-foarres,  and  Janotus  de 
liragmardo,  sent  by  the  Sorbonne  lo  Garganiua  to  demand  the  bells  of  Notre- 
Dame. 

Rabelais'  Ideas,  their  Meaning:  and  importance.  —  But  l\abelais  was  lass 
intent  upon  creatinjif  a  work  of  art,  with  living:  and  logical  characters,  than 
writing  a  religious  and  social  satire,  and  setting  forth,  in  an  amusing  form,  a 
philosophy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  llabelais  protested  against  abuses  of  his 
time.  Even  without  considering  the  Fifth  Book,  since  its  authenticity  is  doubt- 
ful, and  in  leaving  aside  the //e  Sonnante  and  the  Chats-four  res,  the  chapters  on 
the  Papimanes  and  the  Chicanous  suffice  to  show  with  what  boldness  Rabelais 
attacked  the  monks,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  church  ceremonies,  the  policy  and 
person  of  the  I'opes,  civil  and  criminal  justice.  Only,  his  readers  should  be 
warned  that  they  will  frequently  be  deceived,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  their  author.  In  fact,  most  readers  approach  Rabelais 
without  sufficient  preparation,  without  knowledge  of  medijuval  literature  and 
that  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  7n  Gargantua  and  Paniagrael 
they  admire  many  things  which  they  might  be  much  surprised  to  find  elsewhere, 
in  Renart,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  in  ihc  fabliaux ,  [he  farces,  and  in  Latin  and 
other  foreign  works;  and  from  this  it  must  be  concluded  that  Rabelais,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  more  an  inheritor  of  the  past  than  a  revealer  of  the  future; 
that  tliese  apparently  bold  attacks  upon  the  monks  and  the  courts  of  justice  were 
jests  in  current  use  for  four  centuries,  and  of  which  Rabelais  more  often  did 
not  even  renovate  the  form.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  gross  or 
piquant  satires  assume  in  his  hands  a  more  lively  character,  and  constitute,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  a  system.  Banal  and  traditional  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
under  liis  pen  they  become  arguments— U  indeed  we  may  believe,  with  Ferdi- 
nand Brunctiere,  that  Rabelais  attacked  all  those  who  "  deformed  nature  under 
pretext  of  reforming  it.  "  To  Physis  (Nature)  he  opposed  Antiphysis  ;  and  this 
general  idea  gives  its  comparative  depth  lo  liis  buffoonery  (4). 

The  most  lucid  symbol  of  the  Rabelaisian  ^hiloso^hy  is  \A\eAbbe^^ 
whose  device  :  Fay  ce  que  voudras,  is  perhaps,  even  more  than  the  Trinch  of  tlic 
Dive  Bouteille,  the  key  of  the  whole  book.     As  to  this  Trinch  (buvez),  it  should 
probably  be  interpreted  in  a  figurative  sense  (drink  of  learning)  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  Fifth  Book,  whoever  he  was,  leaves  the  sense  doubtfid  and  confused. 

To  the  opinion  of  Brunetiere,  who  perhaps  exaggerates  the  philosophic  depth 
of  Rabelais,  it  is  useful  to  oppose  that  of  Emile  Faguet,  who  explains  with 
much  more  clarity  and  simplicity  this  enigmatical  work  (2). 

(1)  F.  BiuJNKTiERK,  Hiatoire  de  la  Utterature  fran<;aise  classiqtie,  I.  \).  i:W-t39. 

(2)  Emile  Faguet,  Seizieme  Steele  (Rabelais),  p.  77. 
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The  Pedagogy  of  Rabelais. — It  is  proper  to  consider  to  some  extent  the 
pedagogical  theories  of  tliis  many-sided  man,  who  was  monk,  physician,  Hellen- 
ist, Hebraist,  arclueologist,  etc.  To  understand  his  program  well  we  should 
first  read  the  Lettrede  Gargantaa  a  son  Jils  Pantagruel  (Second  liook,  chap.  viii). 
In  tliis  piece,  which  was  probably  written  before  the  chapitres  pedagogiqiies  of 
the  First  Book,  Uabelais  sets  forth  his  general  ideas,  which  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : — Parents  survive  in  their  children,  not  only  in  body  but  in  sonl, 
therefore  (hey  should  carefully  occupy  themselves  in  having  them  educated  and 
instructed  (...  tant  en  vertu,  honnestete  et prudliomie,  comme  en  tout  savoir  liberal 
et  honneste).  Rut  formerly,  during  the  infancy  of  (largantua,  "  the  times  were 
still  full  oj  darkness  and  smacking  of  the  unliappiness  and  calamity  caused  by  the 
Goths...  Now  all  sorts  of  discipline  are  restored...  All  tlie  world  is  full  of  learn- 
ed folk,  of  very  accomplished  preceptors,  of  ample  libraries...  What  else  should 
I  say?  Tlic  (conwii  and  the  maidens  have  aspired  to  this  praise  and  heavenly 
nidniKi  of  (lorlrinc.  "  W  lial  I  hen  should  be  sludied?  Nearly  everything  :  (Ireek, 
halin,  llcbicw,  Arabic,  gconieliN,  aril  hnielic,  music,  astronomy,  natural  his- 
loiy,  medicine,  analoniN...  We  mcci!  have  no  doubl  Ihal  habelais  mentions' 
here  all  Ihal  he  himself  hatl  learned  or  wished  lo  Icaiii.  '\h[>i '' abisme  de 
science  "  is  iiis  own  brain.  "  But  t)ec<iusc,  according  lo  Ihc sage  Solomon,  Wisdom 
never  dwells  in  llic  wicked  soul,  and  learning  uydhout  conscience  is  but  the  souVs 
ruin,  nu>  slioiild,  "'  adds  (iarganlua,  ''serve,  love  and  fear  God,  and  let  all  our 
llionghls  and  our  spirit  repose  in  him...  Hold  in  suspicion  the  <d>iiscs  of  I  he  world. 
Give  not  over  your  he(u-l  lo  vanity,  for  this  life  is  transitory,  but  the  word  of  God 
is  eternal... 

tolloNving  this  letter,  in  which  iiabelais  seems  to  have  expressed,  with  emo- 
tional eloquence,  his  passion  for  learning  and  his  admiration  for  the  Renais- 
sance, we  should  read  (;iia|)l('r>  \i\,  w,  \ \ i ,  xxiii  and  xxiv  of  Gar^a/i/iirt.  There 
we  lind,  lijsl,  an  amusing  critique  of  the  abuses  Rabelais  wishes  to  oppose. 
The  young  Gcirgantua  has  two  sophists  for  preceptors,  Ttiubal  Holojerne  and 
Jobelin  Bride,  who  make  him  swallow  all  the  rubbish  of  scholasticism.  But  the 
child,  instead  of  reaping  profit,  becomes  "  fou,  niais,  tout  resveux  et  rassote.  " 
Mis  father,  Grandgousier,  gives  him  a  new  mashir,  Ponocrates,  and  he,  before 
subjecting  his  pupil  to  his  system,  alioNvs  him  to  live  in  his  oavu  way  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  judge  of  his  capacity,  lie  is  a  doctor  who  liist  maUes  his  diagnosis. 
After  which,  he  pui'ges  him  with  hellebore,  "  pour  lui  netloyer  toute  Valtera-^ 
lion  et  perverse  liabitude  du  cerveau  "  ;  and  the  new  regime  begins.  These  are 
its  <!ssenlial  poinis  : — To  rise  at  four  in  tlie  morning;  while  Gargantua  makes 
his  toilet,  his  tutor  reads  him  a  few  pages  of  the  IMble  ;  he  then  goes  to  study 
the  state  of  the  sky;  he  repeats  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  day  which  becomes, 
we  shonid  note  well,  the  occasion  for  pra<;tical  rellections.  "  Then,  for  three 
full  li()nrs,  he  is  read  to.  "  Heading  heie  means  reasoned  explication,  in  one  of 
111.'  languages  the  pupil  is   learning,  and  in  this  he  takes  an  active  part  also. — 
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\rior  which,  tliey  go  oul,  unci  phi}  ball,  or  leunis,  "  exercising  the  body  as  they 
hud  just  exercised  the  mind.  "—Then  the   repast,  during  which  there  is  soin(!- 


ne.s  reading,  sonielimos  a  convcrsalion  concerning  the  nature  and  properties 
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of  everything  served  on  (he  table  :  these  are  object  lessons. — The  meal  finished, 
lliey  play  cards,  and  have  music,  avoiding  all  violent  exercise.  (We  must 
icinark  the  number  and  importance  of  tlie  hygienic  observations  in  this  pro- 
-lam.)  Again,  three  hours  of  study,  reading  and  writing. — Then  begin  the 
more  serious  physical  exercises  :  liorseback-riding,  exercise  with  the  lance,  the 
.ive,  the  spear,  hunting,  wrestling,  swim- 
ming, scaling  walls,  etc.  Clothes  are  then 
(hanged,  and  they  return  home  slowly, 
lirrborizing.  The  evening  meal  is  more 
copious  than  that  of  midday.  "  //  is  llie 
true  diet,  prescribed  by  tlie  best  medical  art.  " 
During  the  evening  they  sing  ;  sometimes 
they  pay  visits  to  educated  people;  [hey 
observe  the  stars;  they  review,  in  llii'  Pyt- 
liagorian  manner,  the  studies  of  Ihe  !  Aep 
they  say  their  prayers...  ' '  CeJ'ait,  enlraicnl 
en  tear  repos.  "     . 

On  rainy  days,  the  program  is  modified. 
They  eat  less,  and  physical  exercises  are 
replaced  by  indoor  occupations;  Ganjan- 
tua  "  makes  bundles  of  hay,  and  saws  wood.  " 
He  practices  painting  and  sculpture  ;  he 
goes  to  hear  public  lessons ;  and  especially, 
he  visits  shops  and  workshops.  Finally, 
once  a  month  master  and  pupil  go  to  pass 
a  day  in  the  country. 

In  this  somewhat  over-full  program,  the 
defect  is  perhaps  the  continual  presence 
of  the  tutor  with  his  pupil.  Rousseau  [Emlle]  falls 
The  result  is  that  the  child  never  feels  his  own  responsibility  for  his  work  and 
his  conduct.  Furthermore,  it  is  Avell  to  correct  the  program  in  Gargantua  by 
the  letter  lo  Pantagruel :  in  the  latter  only  we  may  perceive  that  Rabelais  attach- 
ed great  importance  to  moral  education,  too  much  neglecled  in  Garganlua. 
Finally,  it  appears  that  Rabelais  had  ex;aggerated  the  necessity  for  learning  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  pupil  develops  his  memory  and  becomes  an  all- 
round  man  of  learning ;  but  do(;s  he  know  liow  to  think  and.reason  ?  Mas  he 
good  sense  and  discernment?  is  he  a  man,  before  hoing  a  saiuinl  ?  We  may 
'>vell  fear  (hat  he  has  "  a  head  better  filled  Ihan  made.  " 


PANTAGRUEL 

Title  of  Ihejiedition  of  1537. 
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Rabelais  the  Writer.  —  Nevertheless,  whatever  real  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  the  Gargnntua  and  the  Pantagruel,  we  must  admire  in  Rabelais  the  animation 
an,I. force  of  his  style,  the  variety  of  his  range  which  extends  from  great  elo- 
quence {Lettre  de  Gargantua  a  son  Jils)  to  buffooriery  in  dialogue  (Panurge's  sheep ; 
the  meeting  between   Pantagriiel   and  Panurge,   etc.),  and  unfortunately  to  the 

grossest  triviality.  His  vocabulary  is 
immense,  and  he  often  seems  to  amuse 
himself  by  piling  up  words  upon  words, 
with  a  virtuosity  almost  drunken...  His 
style  has  retained  more  of  its  freshness 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
contemporaries;  its  merits  are  entirely 
b'rench  ;  it  is  ample,  copious,  clear 
though  surcharged;  and  the  final  im^ 
ression  we  retain  is  of  a  verbal  pou 
which  places  Rabelais  with  Bossuc 
Corneille  and  Victor  Hugo. 


II.  —  OTHER 
STORY-WRITERS. 

BONAVENTURE  DESPERIER 

(1500-1544?).   —  Learned  and  accon 
plished,  secretary  to  Marguerite  de  N 
varre,  whose  writings  he  looked  ov 
iiwd    perhaps    retouched,    des    Perie 
worked  in  1534  on  the  translation  of  tl 
lUble  by  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  and  wro 
numerous    verses.      His    best    knov 
work  is  the  Cymbalum  mundi  (Carilh 
da  monde)  en  francois,  avec  quatre  di 
logues  poeliqiies,  fails  antiques  joyei 
el  facetieux.     Published  at  Lyons  in  1537,  the  Cymbalum  was  seized  and  des 
royed  by  order  of  the  Parlement.     This  work  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  I 
Thoniasdu  Cieniar  {Vlncredale,  Ihe  unbeliever)  to  Pierre  Tryocan  (le  Croyanl,  the 
believer);  in  a  series  of  very  transparent  allegories,  des    Periers  ridicules   both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  — It  is  said  that  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  led 
him  to  commit  suicide  about  1544.— Several  years  after  appeared,  in  1558,  Les 
Noavelles  Recrcnlions  et  Joyeux  Devis,  a  collection   of  talcs  a  few  of  wlilch  have 
been  attributed  to  his  friends  Pelletier  du  Mans  and  Denisol.— Des  l^eriers  is  a 
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From  an  anonymous  print  on  wood 
of  the  XVI  century. 
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cliarinin«r  story-toller,  full  of  wit  and  delicacy,  and  at  the  same  time   a  most 
t'xcellent  writer  (I). 


MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS  (1492-1549).  —  Sister  of  Fraiigois  1,  and  mar- 
ried in  1509  to  the  Dnke  d'Alent^on,  afterwards  in  1527  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
llenri  d'Albret,  Mar^ruerite 
was  a  true  patron  of  poets 
and  (hinkers  in  Ihe  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  her  little  court  at  Nerac, 
she  received,  lodged,  and 
sometimes  rescued  from 
persecution  Marot,  Mellin 
de  Saint-Gelais,  Grugel,  De~ 
nisot,  Sainte-Marthe,  Pelle- 
tier  du  Mans,  Bonaventure 
des  Periers,  etc.  While  re- 
maining herself  a  Catholic, 
which  is  evident  in  her  Mys- 
teres  and  especially  her  Der- 
nieres  poesies,  she  liked  to 
protect  Ihose  whose  relig- 
ious opinions  exposed  them 
to  the  severities  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Sorbonne. 

Boccaccio's  famous  Tales, 
the  Decameron,  had  been 
translated  into  French  by 
Anloine  le  Mayon  in  1545, 
and  dedicated  to  Margue- 
rite. She  resolved  to  imit- 
ate them,  and  composed  the 
preface  and  drew  up  Ihe 
plan  of  a  new  Decameron  which  was  to  include,  like  (hat  of  Pioccaccio,  ten  days 
and  a  hundred  tales.  Hut  she  had  not  sufficient  time  to  finish  her  book,  and 
left  it  at  the  seventh  day  and  the  seventy-second  tale.  After  her  death  in  1558,  a 
first  edilion  of  Ihese  lales  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ihv  llisloire  des  ainanlsfor- 
lun/'s ;  and  in  Ihe  following  year,  Claude  Gruget,  former  secretary  to  Marguerite, 
published  a  second  edition  entitled,  L'Heptanieroii  des  noavelles  dc  Ires  ilUistre 
el  Ires  excellenlc  princesse  Manjuerlle  de  Valois,  reine  de  Navarre. 

(1)  Read  tlie  nouvelles  ofB.  des  Periers  in  the  Seizieme  siecle  by  Darmsteter  and  IIat/.kki.d, 
p.  120  ;  and  in  the  Morceaux  choisis  of  F.  Godefroy,  p.  280. 
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Engraved  in  the  xvn  century,  from  an  original 
sketch  of  the  xvi. 
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Five  noblemen  and  five  ladies,  returning  from  Gauterels,  are  stopped  in  their 
journey  by  floods ;  they  gather  at  Notre-Dame  de  Sarrance,  and  to  pass  the  time 
decide  to  tell  stories,  which  "  shall  allbe  true.  "  Though  following  Boccaccio's 
plan,  the  originality  of  these  tales  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  them  arc 
drawn  from  ancient  French  or  Italian  sources,  and  the  rest  are  based  on  genuine 
adventures  which  supply  their  themes.  Fach  tale — and  this  is  also  peculiar  to 
this  collection — is  followed  by  a  conversation  among  the  different  characlers, 
who  discuss  the  morality  of  the  stories.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  licentious 
tales  among  the  number,  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  the  work  of  a  woman 
like  Marguerite  ;  but,  considering  its  time,  thebookis  characterised  by  propriety 
and  good  breeding;  and,  in  its  easy,  leisurely  style,  and  its  taste  for  gallant  or 
moral  metaphysics,  it  was  a  forerunner  of  the  novel  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BRANTOME  (lo40-1614j.— Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  abbot  of  Brantome,  led, 
until  the  time  of  the  Ligue,  a  most  active  and  adventurous  life  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  France.  Badly  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  wrote  his  per- 
sonal recollections  of  all  the  people  he  had  met.  This  Gascon  wrote  "  a  la 
cavaliere  ",  with  animation,  wit  and  cynicism.  His  Menioires,  only  published 
in  1665-66  include  :  Vies  des  fiommes  Ulusires  el  des  grands  capitaiiies,  Vies  des 
dames  illustres,  Discours  sar  les  duels,  etc.  By  the  naturalism  and  freedom  of 
his  style  Brantdme  is  the  tale-teller  par  excellence;  the  only  point  of  doubt  lies 
in  his  morality  (1). 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TRANSLATORS    AND    SCHOLARS. 


SUMMARY 


1.  AMYOT  (iSiS-iSgS)  passed  a  laborious  youth,  and  learned  Greek  under 
Pierre  Danes,  Professor  at  the  College  de  France.  He  first  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Bourses,  and  being  charged  by  Henri  11  ^vith  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  stayed  two  years  at  Rome.  Upon  his  return 
the  King  made  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons  (Charles  IX  and  Henri  111).  It  was 
then  he  published  his  translation  of  Plutarch. 

Later  being  appointed  Chief  Almoner  of  France  and  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  he 
abandoned  profane  authors  for  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  and  became  an  excell- 
ent preacher. 

His  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  though  not  always  very  accurate,  had 
these  merits:  it  held  up  to  an  active  and  impassioned  generation  fine  examples 
of  human  energy  ;  it  chose  these  examples  from  antiquity  outside  of  and  above 
all  parties,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  pleasing  and  simple  style.  (Amyot's 
version  makes  Plutarch  seem  naive).  —  Amyot  brought  the  French  language  to 
express  the  most  varied  facts  and  sentiments,  and  to  enlarge  its  vocabulary. 

2.  SCHOLARS.  —  HENRI  ESTIENNE,  son  of  the  famous  printer,  Robert  Es- 
tienne,  published  in  i566  a  pamphlet  entitled  Apo]og*ie  pour  Herodote,  and  in 
1572  his  Greek  dictionary  (Thesaurus  linguae  graecae).  In  other  works  he 
defended  the  French  language  against  italianism. 

ETIENNE  PASQUIER  published  in  i56i-i570  his  Recherches  de  la  France. 
CLAUDE  FAUGHET  published  his  Antiquites  gauloises  el  franqais-'s  (iSyq). 

3.  SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS.— The  chief  are  :  BERNARD  PALISSY,  who  was 
a  precursor  of  our  great  modern  geologists.— >i/WBRO/S£  PARE,  surgeon,  who 
recorded  in  French  the  results  of  his  researches,  and  the  history  of  his  cam- 
paigns.—OL/ !//£/?  DE  SERRES,  who  published  in  1600  his  Theatre  d'ag-ricul- 
ture. 
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DECORATED     LETTER 

of  the  XVI  century. 


I.  —  JACQUES  AMYOT  (1513-1593). 

iography.  —  Born  al  Melun,  October  30,  1513,  of  very 
poor  parents,  Jacques  Amyot  came  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  the  College  of  Navarre.  Was  he 
reduced,  as  it  is  said,  to  act  as  servant  to  his  more 
fortunate  comrades  ?  And  did  he  work  at  night  by 
the  light  of  his  fire,  as  young  Drouot  did  later  ?  True 
or  false,  these  legends  show  us  that  Amyot  must  have 
had  to  overcome  difficulties  in  youth  by  an  energetic 
will.  He  learned  Greek  under  Pierre  Danes,  prof- 
essor at  the  College  de.  France ;  was  tutor,  at  Bourges, 
to  the  children  of  Bouchetal,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
recommended  him  to  Marguerite,  sister  of  Frangois  1 ; 
and  she  procured  for  him  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
at  the  University  of  Bourges  where  he  taught  for  six  years.  —  His  first  work  was^^ 
Theagene  et  Chariclee,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Heliodorus  (1547).  AppointecfH 
Abbot  of  Bellozane  by  Francois  I,  he  went  to  Venice  with  the  ambassador  of  Henri" 
II,  Morvilliers  de  Bourges,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  letler  from  the  king  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1551).  After  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  Rome,  during  which  he 
employed  his  time  in  making  learned  researches  in  the  Vatican  library,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  was  appointed  by  Henri  11  tutor  to  his  sons,  the  Dukes 
d'Orleans  and  d'AngouIcme,  who  were  both  to  be  kings.  In  1554  Amyot  pu- 
blished his  translation  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily.  A  new  edition  of  77im<7^/ie  e^  Cha- 
riclee appeared  in  1559,  and  this  was  followed  byDapknis  et  C/i/oe,a  pastoral  by 
I^ongus.  In  the  same  year,  1559,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives; 
and  it  was  only  in  1574  that  Amyot  added  to  this  the  OEuvres  morales  by  th^ 
same  author. — Meanwhile,  his  former  pupil,  Charles  IX,  had  appointed  hini™' 
in  1560  Chief  Almoner  of  France,  Councillor  of  State,  and  abbot  of  several  ricli 
abbeys  ;  soon  after  he  gave  him  the  Bishopric  of  Auxerre  ;  and  Henri  HI  addec 
to  this  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  (Hiost. — Amyot's  lagj 
years  were  troubled  and  saddened  by  the  civil  war.  The  Leaguers  of  AuxerrI 
accused  him  of  having  approved  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Guise  by  Henri  IHj 
and  incited  the  people  against  him.  Obliged  to  flee,  Amyot  returned  soon  aftej 
to  liis  bishopric,  but  he  remained  ill  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death^ 
February  7,  1593. — During  his  last  years  he  had  renounced  the  study  of  profaiM 
writers  for  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  and  had  become  a  noteworthy  preacher^ 


His  Works.  —  Among  Amyot's  works  we  should  above  all  value  his  translat^ 
ion  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  It  was  here  that  he  proved  himself  eminent  by  the" 
quality  of  his  mind,  the  charm  of  his  style   and  the  purity  of  his  language. — 
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I'irst  ol"  all,  it  was  a  happy  idea,  at  a  time  when  human  energy  was  displayed  in 
every  form,  from  fanaticism  to  martyrdom,  from  brutality  to  heroism,  to  choose 
and  popularise  these  biographies  of  the  greatest  men  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quity. Never  before  had  such  a  collection  of  examples  been  offered  for  the  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  modern  society.  Here  were  men  of  all  sorts,  great 
captains,   statesmen,    legislators,    orators.     Every  reader    could    protit   by    the 

I     example  of  his  choice.    Here 

^  were  no  longer,  as  in  the 
works  of  poets  and  roman- 
cers, fabulous  characters, 
outside  tlie  range  of  hum- 
anity, but  men  Avhose  faults 
IMutarch,  a  truthful  and 
conscientious  historian,  did 
not  hide,  and  in  whom  could 
be  observed  the  full-blooded 
clVort  of  will  against  human 
weakness.  — On  the  other 
hand,  these  biographies 
were  collections  of  anecd- 
otes, precise  and  varied  short 
stories,  bons  mots,  maxims, 
without  oratory  or  moral- 
ising; or,  a,t  any  rate,  if  Plu- 
tarch had  the  intention  of 
reliabilitating  the  Greeks  as 
against  the  Romans,  his  plea 
then  passed  unperceived 
and  had  no  interest  for 
readers  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  could  admire, 
without  second  thoughts, 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  Peri- 
cles and  Scipio ,  Demost- 
henes and  Cicero.— Rut,  above  all,  the  defects  of  the  somewhat  pedantic  sophist 
in  Plutarch  disappeared  in  the  translation,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the 
adaplalion  of  Amyot.  He  created  entirely  the  naive  Plutarch.  He  gave  to  the 
original  Avork  a  simple  turn  which  brought  out  all  the  better  tlie  greatness  of 
actions  and  Uioughts,  and  lent  to  heroism  an  appearance  of  elegant  ease  very 
seductive  to  people  of  fashion. 

Amyot  thus  performed  a  great  service  to  the  Kreru-h  language,  in  forcing  it  to 
the  expression  of  so  many  diverse  condillons,  in  galheriuga  vocabulary  /'(*/•  //•'//•. 


POUXnviT    OV    JACQUES    AMYOT 

After  the  print  of  Leonard  Gaultior  (1561-vcrs  1G30). 
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politics,  criticism,  and  everyday  affairs,  in  order  to  follow  Plutarch's  heroes  through^ 
so  many  anecdotes  and  particularities.  What  gymnastics  for  the  French  lan- 
guage !  especially  if  the  author  avoided  neologisms,  and  always  drew  from 
French  sources,  and  according  to  good  usage.  And  that  is  what  Amyot  did, 
who  was  at  once  the  richest  and  least  pedantic  of  French  writers  of  that  period. 
It  is  readily  understood,  therefore,  why  in  the  seventeenth  century  lie  was 
regarded  by  the  French  Academy  and  Vaugelas  as  an  authority  (1). 


Other  Translators.  —  Although  other  translators  cannot  be  compared  to 
Ainyot,  if  not  in  the  question  of  exactitude  (for  we  know  what  liberties  he  took 
with  Plutarch),  at  least  in  that  of  style  and  influence,  we  should  mention: 
Claude  de  Seyssel  (1450-1320),  translator  of  Diodorus,  Xenophon  and  Thucydides  ; 
— Pierre  Saliat  {'!),  who  published  in  155C  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  dedicated 
to  King  Henri  II.  According  to  E.  F]gger,  "  Salial  found  in  Hie  language  of  his 
time  those  precious  merits  of  youlh  and  naivete  wliicli  were  above  all  prop( 
a  translator  of  Herodotus.  And  in  this  respect  he  lias  not  been  surpassed  bj 
of  his  successors,  to  whom  lie  appears  to  have  remained,  furthermore,  eni 


unknow  r 

we  should 
lean  and   Koi 
ue  shall 
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also  menlion  here 
Mud  himself,  all  o 
igain  rclcr  lo  I  licsc 


!  (he   names  of  liaif,  Amadis  .laniyn,   Uemy  Bel- 
f   whoui  made   I lanslalions   from    (ireek   plays  :^ 

■  in  I  he  chaplcr  on  I  he  Drdiixi. 


II.  —  SCHOLARS. 


i 


HENRI  ESTIENNE  (  I5;{2-1;J98).  —  The  llslicnne  family  occupies  a  consider- 
able position  in  the  history  of  French  learning  and  that  of  the  Kenaissance. 
Henry  Premier  Eslienne  founded  in  15U0  Ihe  piinling-press  whiih  his  ^o\\, Robert 
Premier  Eslienne  (1503-1559)  made  so  lamotis.  Kohert,  besides  his  admirable 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  editions,  compiled  Ihe  Tlicsaurns  lingua'  laiinn',  the 
first  great  Latin  dictionary.  Defended  hv  Franyois  1  againsi  Ihe  Sorboiine,  h 
took  refuge  in  Geneva  after  the  dealh  of  the  king,  and  was  converted  t 
Calvinism  in  1551. 

His  son,  Henri  II  Eslienne,  was  a  sort  of  infant  prodigy.     He  learned  Latin  an 
Greek  while  lie  played,  and  became  the  niosl  brilliant  pupil  of  Pierre  Danes  and 
Adrien  Turnebe;  and  at  sevenleen  \e;irs  of  age  lie  collated   (lre(>k   texts    for  his 
father's  editions.     He  visited  Ihe  chier  lihiMiies  of  llal>,  Flanders  and  Fngland 
and    gathered  material   for    his  Thesdiiriis   liinin;r   r/z-.w/f,    or  diclionary    of  (I 
Greek  language,  which  lie  published  in  1572.     While  resting  from  these  erudit 


le 


(1)  MorreuH.r  r/uji.sis,  1st  cycle,  p.  100;  2nd  c_\  < 

(2)  E.  Egokh      i' llfllt'nisinc.   en   France,  I,  265. 

■iKjisis    \>y    'rAt-ISOT,    |).    25'). 


le,  pp.  2ry2-267. 
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jaboiirs,  ho  composed  several  works  of  occasion  :  t  lie  first  being  an  Apologiepour 
Herodole,  a  sort  of  Inirodiiclion  intended  for  tlic  edition  wliich  he  hadpublishedin 
15()G,  and  which  is  in  itself  a  pamphlet  more  free-thinking  tJjanproteslant.  Under 
pretext  of  defending  Herodotus  against  accusations  of  improbability  and  false- 
hood, Henri  Estienne  declared  that  the  then  present  time  was  still  more  fruitful 
(ii  strange  events,  persecut- 
ions and  cruelties.  He  ma- 
de, especially  in  the  second 
part,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  Roman  Church.  The 
lone  of  the  work  is  one  of 
excessive  freedom  ;  and  it 
abounds  in  humourous 
anecdotes  and  coarse  jests. 
The  Catholics  called  Es- 
tienne the  "  Paniagruel  of 
Geneva  ",  and  (ieneva  dis- 
avowed and  banished  this 
compromising  defender. — 
Estienne's  other  works  are 
of  a  more  philological  char- 
acter, but  the  style  is  always 
polemical.  In  his  Tvaile  de 
la  conjor  m  i  I  e  du  laiujage 
frangois  avec  le  grec  (1565), 
Estiemie  holds  that,  of  all 
modern  languages,  French 
is  most  analogous  to  Creek  : 
in  the  first  part  he  tries  to 
piove  that  the  use  of  each 
6f  the  parts  of  speech  in 
French  grammar  corresp- 
onds with  Greek  syntax ;  in 
the  second  part,  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  French  and 

jreek  locutions;  in  the  third,  he  gives  a  list,  not  always  correct,  of  French 
jvords  from  the  Greek.  This  work,  very  ingenious  and  learned,  is  only  the 
levelopment  of  a  grammatical  paradox.  More  interesting,  especially  in  its 
*wn  time,  was  the  Precellence  da  langage  frangois,  published  in  1379.  it  is  a 
earned  and  animated  defence  of  French  against  Italian,  or  rather  against  the 
talianism  which  had  invaded  the  court.  Estienne  makes  use  of  sophistical  rea- 
oning,  based  on  the  foregoing  paradox.     This  is  his  syllogism  :  1.  The  Greek 


PORTRAIT    OF    ETIENNE    PASQUIER 

From  the  print  of  Leonard  Gaultier  (1561-vers  1630). 
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language  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all;  2.  Now,  French  is  the  only  modern  l 
guage  capable  of  rivalling  Greek  ;   3.  Therefore,  French  is  superior  to  Italia 
and  the  French  nation  should  speak  French.     He  supports  this  reasoning  b 
host  of  ingenious  examples  which,  leaving  aside  his  polemics  and  his  theses, 
the  work  of  a  grammarian  as  skilful  as  he  is  learned. — Estienne  continued  in 
Precellence  the  campaign  he  had  undertaken,  in  his  Deux  Dialogues  da  nouve^ 
langage  frangois  italianise  (1378),  in  which  the  speakers  are  two  noble  courtie 
Philausone  (friend  of  Ausonie,  Italy)  and  Celtophile  (friend  of  Gaul)  ;  the  latte 
joined,  in  the  second  dialogue,  by  Philaletfie  (friend  of  truth).     In  this  excee 
ingly  entertaining  work  Estienne  attacks  the  fashions  as  well  as  the  language 
the  time. 

After  completing  his  Thesaurus,  Estienne  resumed  his  wanderings  through  tl 
libraries  of  Europe,  dying  at  last,  a  vagabond  of  learning,  in  the  hospital 
Lyons,  in  March,  1598  (1). 


^TIENNE  PASOUIER  (1529-1615).  —  Lawyer  and  magistrate  of  the  fl 
rank,  Pasquier  belongs  to  the  history  of  literature  by  his  Recherches  delaFra 
(1561-70),  and  by  iiis  Leltres. — The  Recherches  consists  of  nine  books,  in  wh 
Pasquier  discusses,  without  any  regular  order,  all  sorts  of  questions  relating 
the  inslilulions,  customs,  manners,  language, monuments,  etc,  of  ancient  Fran 
The  interest  of  these  melanges,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  lies  in  the  accuracy 
the  information  the  author  had  gathered  from  the  most  diverse  sources,  lib 
ies,  manuscripts,  correspondence,  etc.  Upon  ail  tliese  points,  the  Recherc 
is  still  a  book  to  be  consulted.  Furthermore,  it  is  easy  reading,  as  Pasqij 
wrote  in  a  firm  and  exact  style,  almost  technical,  sometimes  rising  to  eloqu 
energy.  In  Book  111,  chapter  xLiii,  Pasquier  has  inserted  the  celebrated  plea 
made  for  the  University  against  the  Jesuits  in  1565,  a  plea  which  proves  at 
same  time  the  ardour  of  his  Grallican  convictions  and  his  legal  talent  (2). 

CLAUDE  FAUCHET  (1529-1601).  —  Fauchet  shares  with  Pasquier  the  mi 
of  having  contributed  towards  saving  from  oblivion,  in  the  days  of  the  Ren 
sance,  old  French  history  and  literature.  He  wrote  the  Antiquites  gauloise 
frangoises  (1579-1601),  and  the  Origine  de  la  langue  el  de  la  poesie  Jrangoise  {\^' 
In  this  last  work,  written  in  the  midst  of  the  Renaissance,  and  just  before  C 
sicisnKwas  about  to  overshadow  the  Middle  Ages  for  more  than  two  centur 
Fauchet  bequeathed  a  most  precious  document  to  posterity,  in  which  we  see  ho 
an  intelligent  and  learned  man  of  the  sixteenth  century  knew  and  judged  ol 
French  poetry  (3). 

(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  c>;cle,  p.  26T. 

(2)  Extracts  from  Pasquier  in  the    Morceau.v  choisis  of  Darmsteter  and    Hatzfeld,  p.  134.' 
Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  271. 

(3)  I':xtracts  from  Claude  Fauchet  in  the  Morceaux  choisis  of  Talbot,  p.  176. 
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III— SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS. 

At  llie  inomenl  vvIrmi  a  laiigna^e  is  in  process  of  formal  ion  Ihoaid  co 
by  scientific  writers  is  most  useful.     Each  one,  in  compelling  the  voca 
express   new  things,  devel- 
ops and  enriches  it.     Furl-     .-^.^-^.-^ 
hermore,  these  writers  arc 
almost  always  men  of  ard- 
ent will  and  profound  sens- 
ibility.   The  savant  is  a  poel, 
who,    to  express  his   ideal, 
and    relate    his    res(;arclies 
and   sutlerings,  often   llnds 
1  mode  of  expression  char- 
3clerized  by  a  touching  and 
iloquent  sincerity. 


BERNARD    PALISSY 

1510-1589).  —  Palissy  des- 
irves  a  place  of  honour  in 
he  history  of  the  human 
vill,  and  in  that  of  letters, 
3y  his  Discours  admirables 
ie  la  nature  des  eaax  el  fon- 
aiiies,  etc.  This  volume  is 
he  work  of  a  man  devel- 
oped in  the  hard  discipline 
)f  travels,  labour  and  suf- 
ering.  Who  has  not  read 
he  account  of  his  laborious 
ixpeiiments when  besought 
he  secret  of  enamel?  But 
vho  has  not  been  surprised 
ometimes,    also,   that    the 

lame  of  this  poller  should  have  remained  so  famous?  It  is  because  the  glory 
'f  Palissy  lies  not  in  having  discovered  an  enamel,  but  in  having  sought  it  scient- 
fically,  and  especially  in  having  made  observations  in  the  course  of  his  search 
vhich  are  those  of  a  savant  of  genius. 

BufTon  and  Guvier  both  regarded  him  as  a  precursor  of  the  greatest  geological 
iscoveries  of  modern  times.— As  for  his  merit  as  a  writer,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
oergy ,  almost  violence,  of  his  style :  there  is  heroism  in  this  proud  and  solid  prose. 


PORTHAIT    OF    AMBROISE    PARE 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  century, 
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AMBROISE  PARE  (1510-1590)  was  a  famous  surgeon  attached  to  the  Frem 
armies  under  Henri  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henri  IM,  wlio  has  described  his  can 
paigns  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style.  He  collected  his  various  writings  in  15' 
under  Ihe  title  OEuvres  Diverses  de  M.  Ambroise  Pare.  Nothing  would  be  moi 
natural  in  our  time  than  that  a  surgeon  should  set  forth  in  French  the  result 
his  researches,  his  methods  of  operating,  etc.  But  at  the  end  of  the  sixteeni 
century  it  was  a  bold  innovation.  Physicians  spoke  and  wrote  in  t^atin  ;  ar 
Fare's  work  aroused  antagonisms  which  were  then  legitimate.  He  should,  the 
be  praised  for  his  courage,  as  well  as  for  having  enriched  French  narrative  ai 
scientific  literature  (1). 

OLIVIER  DE  SERRES  (1539-1619).  —  A  Huguenot  jiobleman,  Olivier  i 
Serres,  appears  to  have  mingled  as  little  as  possible  in  the  quarrels  of  his  tira 
He  loved  the  country  passionately,  and  from  1573  to  IHOO  he  scarcely  ever  U 
his  beautiful  estate  of  Pradel,  in  the  Vivarais.  It  was  there  that,  studying  i 
the  old  agronomic  treatises,  and  collating  his  own  experiences,  he  composed  t] 
book  which  he  published  in  1600  under  the  title,  Theatre  d' agriculture  et  men 
des  champs.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  King  Henri  IV,  who  is  said  to  hei 
received  it  with  the  greatest  favour,  and  had  a  few  pages  of  it  read  to  him  eve 
day  after  dimier.  Nothing,  indeed,  couid  better  have  served  the  projects  ol 
pacifist  king  who,  at  the  end  of  tlieir  long  fratricidal  quarrels,  had  led  his  no' 
lity  to  recuperate  in  tlic  peace  of  meadows  and  fields.  The  Theatre  d'agriculti 
met  with  great  success,  and  numerous  editions  of  it  were  publislied  in  the  ft] 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  success  Olivier  de  Serres  owed  not  o 
to  the  technical  accuracy  of  his  precepts,  but  also  to  the  charm  of  his  limp 
and  elegant  style  (2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Amyot,   Vic  (Ics  hniuiiics  /////.sZ/vs  dc  Plutarque  (reprint  by  Didot,  25  \ols.,  181H-1821). 
On  Amyol,  Hisloire  <lr  la  lillrnil are  frariQaLse,  hy  Nisard,  t.  I.  Jlisloirc  <lr  la  Utterature  fr{ 

<;aise,  by  PExrr  de  .1  cllkn  illk  (Colin),   t.   IIT,  cfuip.  x  (by  M.  Ch.  Dcjob).— Also   cons 

ttiis  ctiapter  relative  to  Henri  Kstienne. 
Henki  Estie.\.\e,  De  la  Pri'cellence  dii  laiKjaije  fran<;ais,  Feugere  edition,  1883. 
Henri  Estie.mse,  Deux  Dialogues  du  langage  frangais  italianise,  Ristelhuber  edition 
L.  Clement,  rOEuvrcfrangaise  de  Henri  Estienne,  l^aris,  1898. 
Louis  AuDiAT,  Bernard  Palissy,  etude  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres,  Paris,  1888. 
H.  Baudrillaht,  Gentilshonimes  ruraux  de  la  France^  Paris,  1894. 

(1)  Extracts  from  Pare   in  Darmstktkk   and   Hatzfeld,  p    i6b.—MorceauX    choisis,  2nd  cycle 
p.  275. 

(2)  Extracts  from  Olicier  de  Serres  in  the  Morceauj:  choisis  oi"  Dakmsteter  and  Hatzkelu,  p.  240; 
—of  F.  Godefrov,  p.  480;  of  Talbot,  p.  240. 
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MONTAIGNE  AND  THE  MORALISTS. 


SUMMARY 

1.  MONTAIGNE  (i533-i592),  born  in  the  chateau  de  Montaigne,  Councillor  to 
the  Parlementof  Perigueux,  then  of  Bordeaux,  published  in  i58o  the  first  two 
books  of  his  Essais.  Afterwards  he  travelled,  visiting  Germany  and  Italy  ; 
on  his  return  he  became  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  i588  published  the  third 
book  of  his  Essais.  He  died  before  having  published  a  new  edition,  much 
augmented,  which  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  supervision  of  Mile  de 
Gournay,  in   iSgS. 

He  composed  his  Essais  while  reading  Plutarch,  Seneca  and  the  Latin  poets, 
and  commenting  upon  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience.  His  own  per- 
sonality is  the  essential  theme  of  his  book;  but  "  in  depicting  himself,  he 
depicted  human  nature.  "  His  philosophy  lies  in  the  phrase  Que  sais-je  ?  It 
is  a  prudent  and  discreet  scepticism.  —  His  pedagogy  is  above  all  negative.  He 
believes  in  developing  the  judgment  rather  than  the  memory;  that  the  child 
should  travel,  and  practice  conversation  in  society.  This  education  was  to 
form  the  honnete  homme  (cultivated  gentleman)  of  the  seventeenth  century. — 
His  style  is  impulsive  and  rich  in  images— the  style  of  a  poet. 

2.  PIERRE  CHARRON  (i54i-i(5o3)  was  Montaigne's  most  remarkable  disciple. 
He  published  in  1601  his  Traitedela  Sag-esse,  the  motto  of  which  is  :  Je  ne 
sals. 

QUILLAUME  DU  VAIR,  a  celebrated  magistrate  and  orator,  represents  the 
greatness  of  the  stoic  and  the  Christian.  His  treatise  on  1  Eloquence  frangaise 
ranks  him  with  the  best  French  critics. 
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I.  —  MONTAIGNE  (1533-1592). 


d 


I 


DECORATED   LETTER 

taken   from  the  Songe  de 
Po/yphile. 


ife.  —  Michel  do  Montaigne  was  born  February  28, 
His  family  juame  was  Eyquem,  and  his   family  ha( 
acquired  fortune  and  notoriety  in  the  more  import 
ant  commerce  of  Bordeaux.     The  chateau  de  M< 
taigne,  situated  on  a   hill   at   whose   feet   flows 
Lidoire,  an  affluent  of  the  Dordogne,  was  purchased 
by   MicheFs  great-grandfather   in    1477.      His  falht 
Pierre  Eyquem,  was  born  there  in  1495,  retired  frj 
trade,  went  to. the  wars  in  Italy,  married  a  womai 
Israelitish  origin,  and  became  Councillor  to  the  Ci 
des  aides,  and  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  in  1544.     We  kno^ 
from  the  Fssnis  (II,  5)  that  Pierre  Eyquem  was  a  ser- 
ious, kindly,  modest  man,  accomplished,  even  into  old 
age,  in  physical  exercises.     His  intelligence  and  practical  sense  are  evident  in  th 
method  by  which  he  made  his  son  Michel  learn  Latin       fhe  child,  as  soon  ash 
could  talk,  was  confided  to  a  German  tutor  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  FrencL 
and  was  obliged  to  use  Latin  exclusively  in  speaking  to  his  pupil.     "  As  for  thi 
rest  of  the  family,  "  wrote  Montaigne,  *•  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  that  neither 
himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  I  he  valets,  nor  chambermaids  should  speak  in 
presence  anything  but  such  Latin  words  as  each  one  had  learned  in  order  to  tj 
jargon  with  me...    When  I  was  more  than  ten  years  old  I  knew  no  more  of  Frei 
or perigourdiii  than  I  did  of  Arabic;  and,  without  art,  or  a  book,  or  grammai 
precept,  without  whipping  or  tears,  I  had  learned  a  Latin  as  pure  as  my  lead 
himself  possessed,  and  which  I  could  not  have  spoiled  or  altered.  "  (I,  2S.) 
there  was  doubtless  a  certain  softness  in  the  early  education  of  Michel ;  he 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  music,  and  a  part  of  each  day  he 
allowed  to  run  loose  with  (he  little  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood.    Consequei 
the  child  received  an  unhappy  impression  when  he  was  placed,  in  the  colleg 
of  (iuyenne  at   Bordeaux.     In  this  "  jail   of  captive    youth  ",  Michel  de  Mon 
taigne  remained  for  six  years,  continuing  the  study  of  Latin.     He  liked  espe 
cially  the  poets  Ovid,  Terence,  Virgil ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  dramatic 
exercises,   playing  roles  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan  and  Muret,     A 
thirteen  years  he  entered  the  Faculie  des  Arts  of  Bordeaux,  where  his  masl(! 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ciceronians  of  the  time,  Marc-Antoine  Muret. 
He  read  for  the  bar  at  Toulouse,  was  appointed  Councillor  to  the  Cour  dt 
aides  of  Perigueux,  and  there  met  La  Boelie,  who  was  two  years  his  senior 
and  for  whom,  from  the  first  day,  he  conceived  a  friendship  which  has  becomi 
proverbial  (I,  27). 

Meanwhile,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bordeaux  Parlement,  where  he  fulfillec 
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his  duties  nonchalantly  during  the  sixteen  years  of  their  duration.  Indeed,  he 
wtnt  frequently  to  Paris,  and  accompanied  the  court  to  Bar-le-Duc  (1561),  and 
lo  llouen  (1563). 
lie  married,  in 
1565,  Fran(;,oisede 
la  Chassaigne, 
daughter  of  one 
of  his  colleagues 
in  the  ParleinenI, 
and  who  proved 
to  be  the  discreet 
and  intelligent 
companion  neces- 
sary for  this  rest- 
less man.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father 
in  1568,  and  being 
rich  by  inheritance 
as  well  as  through 
his  marriage, Mon- 
taigne resigned  li  is 
place  in  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Bordeaux 
(1570).  He  had 
now  become  a 
country  nobleman, 
and  it  was  towards 
1571  that  he  began 
in  his  library  that 
course  of  reading 
andinstrospection 
from  which  devel- 
oped the  Essais. 

Montaigne,  who 
':iad  made  a  trans- 
lation in  1569  of 
he  TheoUxjle  rm- 
'ure  lie  oniaymond 
3e  Sebonde,  publ- 

:shed  at  Bordeaux  in  1580  the  first  two  books  of  his  Essais.  After  this  he  und- 
3rtook  a  long  journey,  lie  left  his  chateau  June  22,  ^1580,  went  first  to  Paris, 
where  he  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  to  the  king,  thence  to  Plomb'ieres,  where 
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From  a  tableau  kept  at  the  Castle  of  Montaigne. 
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he  took  the  waters,  then  into  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  going  in 
Italy  by  the  Brenner  and  Trente  passes,  stopping  a  few  days  in  Venice,  an 
arriving  finally  at  liome  where  he  remained  four  months.  He  left  Rome  c 
April  14,  1581,  to  lake  a  cure  at  the  baths  "  delta  Villa  ",  near  Lucca,  and 
was  there  that  he  learned  of  his  election  as  Mayor  of  Bordeaux.  After  anoth 
visit  to  Rome,  during  which  he  received  the  title  of  citoyen  romain,  for  whic 
he  had  asked,  he  returned  to  France  by  short  stages,  and  by  November  30,  158 
he  was  back  in  his  chateau  de  Montaigne. 

Montaigne  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  journey,  a  sort  of  journal  dictated 
his  valet  de  chambre,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  This 
journal  was  not  published  until  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing to  the  reader,  who  expects  to  find  more  original  and  profound  observations 
upon  the  manners  of  the  peoples  visited  by  the  author.  Upon  reflection,  these 
minute  details,  ironical  in  their  trifling,  are  just  what  should  be  expected  of  the 
writer  of  the  Essais,  that  penetrating  observer  of  human  contradictions.  It 
should  be  added,  for  those  whom  the  medical  part  of  this  journey  might  repG 
that  Montaigne  never  intended  these  notes  for  the  public  (1). 

Mayor  of  Bordeaux  (somewhat  in  spite  of  himself,  if  we  may  believe  bin 
Montaigne  for  two  years  fulfilled  his    fnnctions   with  exactitude  and   serenit 
Re-elected  in  1583,  he  soon  found  himself  in  serious  difficulties,  Guyennebeii 
greatly   troubled  by    the    quarrels   between   the  King  of  Navarre,  the   futu 
Henri  IV,  and  Henri  III,  King  of  France.     When  the  pestilence  broke  out 
1585,  Montaigne,  just  recovered  from  an  illness,  refused  to  leave  his  chateai 
Doubtless,  he  lacked  civic  courage,  and  his  loo  great  prudence  will  always 
contrasted  with  the  heroism  of  Rolrou  who  returned  to  die  at  Dreux,  because 
the  duties  of  his  office  called  him  there.     But  most  of  Montaigne's  biographer.' 
excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  his  duties  as  a  husband  and  father,  and  point  oul 
that  he  showed  true  stoicism  in  the  case  of  La  Boetie,  ill  of  a  contagious  disc 
and  whom  he  helped  to  the  last  minute  of  her  life  (2). 

Thenceforward,  Montaigne  gave  up  political  and  civil  life,  and  shut  hims^ 
once  more  in  his  library  where  he  worked  so  steadily  that  in  1588  ho 
able  to  give  the  public  a  second  edition  of  his  Essais  \u  three  books,  the  last  ol 
which  was  entirely  new,  and  the  first  two  enlarged  by  six  hundred  additions, 
Mont^iigne  went  to  Paris  to  have  the  volume  printed,  and  thence  to  the  Eiats  de 
Blois.  After  the  assassination  of  Henri  HI  he  resisted  the  advances  of  Henri  IV, 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  and  never  again  left  his  chaleav*.  There  he  died,  as 
a  Christian,  the  13th  of  September,  1592,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Editions  of  the  "  Essais.  ''  —  The  usual  text  of  Montaigne,  the  vulg ate,  h 
that  of  1595;  this  edition  was  published  three  years  after  the  author's  death  by 

(1)  Cr.  Momaigm:,  Radouanl,  od.  (Hatier),.pp.  239-254. 

(2)  Regarding  this  question,  cf.  P.  Bonnefon's  Montaigne  et  ses  amis.  L  — Radouant,  p.  262. 
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Madonioisellc  dc  Goiiniay,  his  adopted  daughter,  and  the  Bordeaux  poel,  Pierre 
dc  Bracli,  under  the  active  and  failliful  supervision  of  Madame  de  Montaigne. 
Since  tiie  complete  edition  of  1588,  Montaigne  had,  indeed,  retouched,  fmistied, 
overcharged  the  text  ;  and  he  had  prepared  a  new  edition  which  his  death  had 
prevented  him  froui  seeing  through  the  press  himself.  The  municipal  library 
at  Bordeaux  possesses  a  copy  of  the  lf)88  edition  covered  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  Montaigne's  own  hand  ;  and  this  copy  is  quile  dilTerent  from  llie 
edition  of  1595,  wliicli  must  have  been  printed  from  another  revision  now  lost. — 
We  have,  therefore  :  1.  The  edition  of  1580,  comprising  tlie  first  text  of  the  first 
two  books  :  2.  The  edition  of  1588,  containing  the  three  books,  and  the  last  one 
printed  during  Montaigne's  lifetime  ;  3.  The  edition  of  1595,  posthumous,  pu- 
blished from  a  text  corrected  by  Montaigne  himself;  4.  The  Bordeaux  copy  (1). 
This  bibliographical  question  is  interesting,  because  an  examination  of  the 
different  editions  enables  us  to  follow  ti)e  progress  and  fluctuations  of  Montaigne's 
thought. 

Principal  Chapters  of  Montaigne. —  An  analysis  of  tlie  Essais  is  impossible: 
scarcely  any  chai)tcr,  l;>kcM  alone,  could  su|)port  it.  Kurthermore,  a  choice  would  be 
dilTicult  annong  these  pages  where  all  is  cciually  attractive.  We  shall,  then,  merely  point 
out  a  few  chapters  which  umst  be  read  first  of  all  in  order  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
Montaigne, 

Book  I.  —  In  chap,  viii  {De  VOisivele),  Montaigne  tells  us  under  what  circumstances  he 
\\  rote  his  Es.^ais. — Chap,  ix  {Des  Menteurs),  he  complains  of  tiis  memory. — Chap,  xviii 
{Qu'il  ne  faul  pas  juger  de  noire  hear  [bonheur]  qu'apres  la  mart).  Allusions  to  the  death  of 
La  Boetie. — Chap,  xix  {Que  philosopher,  c  est  apprendre  a  moarir).  Ono  of  his  finest  pieces, 
and  one  of  tliQ  most  characteristic  of  his  way  of  composing  and  writing.  —  Chap,  xxn 
{De  la  coutunie).  A  full  and  impassioned  enumeration  of  human  contradictions,  from  one 
period  to  another,  one  people  to  anottier. — Chap,  xxui  {Divers  evenemenls  de  meme 
conseil).  In  this  is  ttie  story  of  Augustus  and  Cinna,  after  Seneca. — Chap,  xxiv  {Da 
Pedanlisnie).  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  negative  introduction  of  the  following  chapter. — 
Chap.  XXV  {De  V Instruction  des  enfants).  An  unmethodical  exposition  of  the  pedagogical 
ideas  of  Montaigne,  to  which  we  shall  revert  later  — Chap,  xxvi  {Cest  folie  de  rapporter 
le  vrai  et  le  faux  aujuyement  de  noire  sufjisance).  This  title  may  be  cited  as  one  of  Mon- 
taigne's formulas  of  scepticism.— Chap,  xxvii  [De  I'Amitie).  Celet) rated  passage  on  La 
Boetie. — Chap,  xxx  {Des  Cannibales).  This  is  worth  reading  to  know  the  paradoxical  side 
of  Montaigne,  a  real  precursor  of  Rousseau. — Chap,  xl  {Que  le  youl  des  biens  et  des  niaux 
depend,  en  bonne  partie,  de  C opinion  que  noas  en  avons).  This  title  also  is  a  formula.  — 
Chap.  Lvi  [Des  Prieres).  Very  interesting  as  showing  the  religious  thought  of  Montaigne, 
siarprising  by  its  gravity  and  eloquence. 

Book  II.  —  Chapter  n  {De  Vlvrognerie). — Anollier  typical  chapter,  and  a  singular  and 
piquant  mixture.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  his  father. — Chap,  iv  {A  deniain  les  affaires). 
Contains  a  famous  judgment  upon  Amyot's  Plutarch,  to  be  compared  with  that  in  chap- 
ter X. — Chap.  VI  {De  VExercilalion).  Here  Montaigne  speaks  much  of  himself,  and  ana- 
lyses with  admirable  accuracy  his  sentiments  and  sensations  after  a  fall  from  his  horse, 

(1)  The  l.")80  text  is  reproduced  in  the  JJezeimcris  and  Barckhausen  edition  (Bordeaux,  1870). 
The  If  8K  text  in  the  Motheau  and  Jouaiist  ed.  (Paris,  1885)  The  1595  text  in  the  Courbel  and 
Koyer  ed.  (Paris,  1872).  The  Bordeaux  text  in  the  Strowsky  ed.  ^Bordeaux,  1906)  —Gf.  Radouant 
p.  268  et  362. 
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and  a  swoon.— Chapter  x  (Des   Livres).     A  series  of  judgments 
important.— Chap,  xu  {Apologie  de  Raymond  de  Sebonde).     The 
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GoiTcclions  pliicod  over  showing 

tlic   variations    in   Montaigne's  Annulled  corroctions. 

Avriliiio-. 

FUACi.MENTS   OF    THE    EXEMPLAR   OF    THE   EsiidlS,     KEPT    AT    IJOKDEAUX 

Extracts  from  Stiowski.  t/ie  Essais,  m^inicipal  edition. 

speaks  the  most  sincerely  of   himself  and    his  style.— Chap,  i 
The  word  conference  here  means  conversation.     This  chapter  i 

(1)  R.  Radouant,  Montaig)ie,  leuvres  c/ioisics  (Hatier),  pp.  171-203. 


upon  his  reading.  Very 
"  arsenal  "  of  Montaigne's 
sceptical  arguments  ;  it 
was  upon  this  that  Pas- 
cal founded  the  negative 
part  of  his  Apologie,  and 
it  is  chieily  by  this  chap- 
ter that  he  judged  Mon- 
taigne in  the  Eniretien 
Avilh  M.  de  Saci.  The 
student  should  read 
Saint- Beuves  analysis 
in  his  Porl-Boyal,  Book 
II,  correcting  it  by  M. 
Faguct's  study  in  his 
Seizieme  slecle  and  that 
of  M.  Radouant  (1).— 
Chap.  XVII  {De  la  Pre- 
somption).  Montaigne 
here  speaks  of  his  style, 
his  method,  his  habits, 
his  physical  and  moral 
self  :  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  chapters 
of  his  autobiography.  At 
its  close  he  tells  us 
something  of  his  adopt- 
ed daughter,  Marie  de 
(ioiirnay.—  Chap,  xxxn 
[hi'fense  de  Seneque  el  de 
Plularque.) 

Book  III.  —  Chap.  II 
(Da  Repeniir).  Montai- 
gne here  talks  of  his 
sincerity,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he 
claims  to  portray  him- 
scif.— Clijip.mf  De  Trow 
(Commerces).  This  chap- 
ter is  also  essential  to 
the  analysis  of  the  aut- 
hor's character.  In  this, 
he  complacently  desc- 
ribes his  library.— Chap. 
V  {Siir  des  vers  de  Vir- 
(jile).  This  is  one  of  lilt; 
longest  in  the  book,  as 
w  ell  as  one  in  which  he 

lu    (De  VArt  de  conferer). 

hould   be  compared    with 
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La    Hruyorc's  on  La  Socield  el  la  Convrrsation. — Chap,   xiii   {Dc  I' Experience 
liiid,  in  a  way,  the  Epicurian  conclusions  of  the  Essais  (1), 


Here   we 


How  Montaigne  composed  the  *'  Essais.  ''  —  It  was  not,  in  fact,  by  any 
coherent  plan,  or  even  to  develop  a  philosophical  theory  drawn  up  in  advance, 
that  Montaigne  wrote  the  Essnis.  Even  the  title  of  the  book  proves  it.  Essais, 
what  does  the  word  mean,  if  not  groping,  oscillating,  retouching,  an  absence  of 
design  and  object,  and  the  impossibility  of  classifying  or  labelimj  ? 

Montaigne  shut  himself  up  in  his  chateau  for  the  first  time  from  1571  to  1580. 
Me  had  a  taste  for  books,  and  he  read,  lie  resorted  by  preference  to  the  moralist 
and  historians,  and  as 
lie  was  not -a  passive 
reader,  the  critical 
spirit  awoke  in  him : 
he  thought  and  jud- 
ged. To  judge,  he 
compared.  Thepoiid 
of  comparison  which 
was  necessary  he 
found,  not  in  a  phil- 
osophical or  theol- 
ogical doctrine,  the 
principles  of  which 
would  determine  his 
decisions,  but  in  him- 
self, the  natural  man 
in  himself.  We  eas- 
ily imagine  that  he 

must  have  been  contented  or  many  days  to  follow  listlessly  the  capricious  wand- 
erings of  his  thought  without  writing  a  word,  that  then  he  transcribed,  for  his 
collection,  a  few  anecdotes  from  Plutarch,  a  few  maxims  from  Seneca  ;  then,  as 
he  had  his  pen  iri  his  hand,  he  could  not  resist  noting,  alongside  of  these  extracts, 
tirst,  relations  and  comparisons,  and  soon  his  own  personal  reflections.  He 
acquired  a  taste  for  this  game,  and  the  texts  of  the  ancient  authors  became  merely 
a  pretext.  Thus  he  began  unconsciously  to  write  his  psychological  memoirs, 
but  as  an  lionnele  fiomnie  qui  ne  se pique  de  rien,  as  a  conversationalist  who  denies 
he  is  w  riling  a  book,  who  seeks  no  artificial  frame  to  enshrine  his  tlioughts,  and 
who  rather  avoids  than  otherwise  all  Hie  ancient  and  modern  precepts  on  the 
art  of  writing,  because  it  would  be  a  constraint  and  would  deform  his  work. 
Thus  were  formed,  day  by  day,  the  first  two  books  of  the  Essais. 

Montaigne;  then  travelled,  and  returned,  having  visited  pajs  esirangfes.     lie  had 


MOiNTAIGNES    CASTLli:    AT    THE    BEGINIS'ING    OF    THE    XIX    CENTURY 

Extract  from  P.  Bonnefon.     Montaigne,  Vhomme  et  Voeuvre. 


(1)  Morreaux  choisis.  1st  oycla,  pp    9r)-100;  -2i)<l  oycio,  p[»    200  220. 
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"  rubbed  and  filed  his  brain  against  others.  "  He  became  first  magistrate  of  a 
rich  and  populous  city,  and  his  experience  widened  and  deepened.  During  what 
leisure  his  office  left  him,  and  above  all  when  he  was  freed  from  it  altogether, 
with  what  pleasure  he  shut  himself  into  his  tower  !  Reading  and  re-reading,  he 
reviewed  what  he  had  already  written;  he  completed,  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed, and  he  foresaw  future  subjects  and  chapters.  It  was  the  edition  in 
three  volumes  which  resulted  from  this  second  period  of  retreat.  It  seems  that, 
after  1388  Montaigne,  having  expressed  in  the,  strength  of  his  maturity  the 
whole  subject  of  his  thought,  would  not  have  to  return  again  to  the  work  which 
he  tiad  "  mortgaged  to  the  public.  " 

Yet,  again  he  revised  this  work  ;  and,  as  at  the  approach  of  old  age  many 
things  appear  that  have  not  previously  occurred  to  the  mind,  so  Montaigne  made 
furthei-  additions,  and  prepared  the  new  edition  which  he  himself  was  never  to 
see.  More  sceptical  perhaps,  but  especially  more  wise,  he  considered  that  tht* 
necessity  for  being  moderate  and  tolerant  cainiot  be  too  strongly  proved  to  men. 
So  he  accumulated  quotations  and  anecdotes,  because  be  did  not  wish  to  be  be- 
lieved solely  on  his  own  word,  and  he  supported  bis  rellections  with  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  testimony, 

Tlius,  wliile  Rabelais  ^j^ublished  at  long  intervals  the  dilferent  parts  of  his 
work,  without  modifying  the  preceding  instalments,  Montaigne,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  work,  returned  twice  to  his  first  two  books,  and  corrected  the 
lliiid. 

Montaigne's  Object.  —  \\  hat  unity  could  a  book  possess,  of  which  we  could 
not  say  that  it  was  composed  at  all?  This  "  ill-joined  marquetry,  "  several 
limes  retouched,  and  overcharged  with  "  supernumerary  emblems,  "  would  it 
give  to  a  reader  who  after  amusing  himself  at  length  with  the  details  should  then 
consider  the  work  as  a  whole  and  from  a  slight  distance,  the  impression  of  a 
balanced  and  harmonious  motif?     Montaigne  himself  answers  us: 

First,  in  the  short  Introduction  which  he  addresses  To  the  Reader,  he  says  : 
"  1'his  is  a  book  of  good  faith,  reader.  It  warns  thee  at  tlie  beginning  that  I 
had  no  object,  other  than  domestic  and  private...  I  wish  to  be  seen  in  my 
simple,  natural  everyday  way,  without  study  and  artifice  ;  for  it  is  I  that  I  depict... 
I  am  myself  the  subject  of  my  book...  "  —  Elsewhere  he  says  (I,  8) :  "  Lately,  when 
I  retired  to  my  home,  determined,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  do  nothing  but  pass,  in 
repose  and  apart,  the  short  span  of  life  which  remains  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  not  confer  greater  favour  upon  my  soul  than  to  leave  it  in  complete 
idleness  to  its  own  entertainment  and  self -absorption...  "  —  And  again  (II,  10)  : 
"  This  is  purely  the  effort  of  my  natural,  not  my  acquired,  faculties...  Who 
seeks  learning,  let  him  seek  her  where  she  lodges.  There  is  nothing  that  I  make 
less  profession  of :  here  you  will  find  merely  my  fancies,  by  which  I  do  not  try 
to  make  you  understand  things,  but  myself...  "  —  In  Chapter  xvii  of  the  same 
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Volume  II,  it  is  still  more  plain  :  "  Poopic  always  look  out  from  themselves,  as 
lor  me,  1  look  within:  there  I  fix  my  ^^aze,  and  euterlaiii  it.  Encli  one  looks  in 
front  of  himself ;  bat  I  look  into  myself.  I  have  nolhimj  to  do  with  anything  bat 
myself.  I  consider  myself  incessantly,  lake  note  of  myself,  enjoy  myself.  .  [  r*oll 
lip  in  myself  (1)...  '' 

But  this  inteiition  to  picture  himself  would  have  heeii  a  sot  projet,  to  use  Pas- 
cid's  severe  exjjression,  if  Monlaij^ne  had  conlined  himself  only  to  that,  if  in- 
deed it  be  true  that 
he  has  given  us  loo 
readily  a  few  details 
concerning  his  pri- 
vate life,  his  food,  his 
clothing,  his  health, 
we  need  not  give  loo 
nuich  attention  to 
Ihat.  lie  did  not  und- 
ertake, like  llonsseau, 
proud  confessions  in 
which  his  insupport- 
able sef/" should  prev- 
ail and  predominate, 
lie  speaks  of  himself, 
as  we  have  said,  only 
to  weigh  by  means 
of  his  own  common 
sense  and  experience 
that  which  ancient 
and  modern  writers 
teach  him  respecting 
others.  "  What  a 
charming  idea  he  had, 

to  portray  himself,  "  said  Voltaire,  ''  for  in  so  doing  he  has  portrayed  alt  human 
nature!  ''  Whether,  therefore,  Montaigne  commenced  by  studying  man  in 
general,  seeking  testimony  in  himself,  or  whether  he  intended  first  of  all  to  portray 
himself  and  was  then  led  to  generalize  his  discoveries,  the  unity  of  his  book  lies 
certainly  in  that  amiable  self  which  held  nothing  hateful,  to  which  we  are  always 
brought  back  again,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  central  point  for  so  many  lines 
leaching  from  every  pai't  of  the  human  horizon. 
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PLAN    OF    MONTAIGNE  S    "    LIBRARY 

With  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  beams  and  rafters  of 
the  ceiling.     Extract  from  Galy  and  ha])eyve,  Montaigne  che:  lui. 


(l)Seeai?ain  Book  II,  chap,  vi,  after  Montaigne  has  analysed  in  detail  his  sensations  after  a  fall 
from  his  horse  :  "  For  several  years  I,  myself,  have  been  the  only  object  of  my  thoughts,  and 
have  registered  and  studied  myself  alone...  ''  Again  ho  says  (III,  h):  •  I  hunger  to  make  mysolf 
known.  " 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  individualism  of  Montaigne  as  with  all  the  great  ro- 
manticists. Montaigne  tells  us  :  "  Each  man  represents  in  himself  all  human- 
ity "  (III,  2).  And  the  modern  poet  says:  "  Fool,  who  think  that  I  am  not 
you!  "  Not  every  writer  can  make  a  book  Ihat  is  at  once  very  personal  and 
universal;  nor  is  everyone  ra])al)l('  of  lliinking  and  feeling  with  all  and  for  all. 
Of  this  type,  Montaigne,  Chaleaubriand  and  Musset  are  rare  examples, 

Montaigne's  Philosophy.  —  What  result  did  Montaigne  achieve  by  this  in- 
([ues(  npon  liitnself  and  all  lunnanily? — H  is  not  surprising  that  a  book  as 
loosely  made  as  the  Essais  should  have  been  the  subject  of  various  interpretat- 
ions, Montaigne  himself  seems  to  have  begun  by  being  a  dileilante  who  was 
lo  become  little  by  litlle  a  sceptic  and  .an  epicurlan  (1),  It  might  be  said  that  at 
lirst  he  amused  himself  with  human  contradictions,  and  that  later  he  system- 
atized them — if  the  word  system  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  free  method. 

His  sceplicism  is  essentially  based  on  Ihe  slalemeid  Ihat  man  is  a  fluid  being, 
'*  undulaling  and  diverse,  "  incapable  of  attaining  to  truth:  neither  science, 
reason  nor  philosophy  can  gnide  him.  He  yields  to  custom,  to  prejudices,  to 
interest,  \ty  fanaticism  ;  he  is  the  plaything  of  external  circumstances,  and  of  his 
own  impressions.  This  case  against  man,  elements  of  which  are  disseminated 
thronghout  Ihe  Essais,  develops  into  an  ardeni  and  almost  coherent  plea  in  the 
famous  chapter  \ll  of  Hook  II,  the/lpo/o/y/e  de  Raymond  de  Setwnde,  and  of  which 
Sainte-lknive  has  made  such  a  searching  analysis  in  Hook  H  of  his  Port-Royal. 
It  Is  I  rue  Ihat  this  chapter  ends  with  a  somewhat  unexpected  Christian  conclu- 
sion, and  that  it  will  always  be  accused  of  being  eilher  not  qnite  sincere  or  not 
(jnile  logical,  ^'he  general  impression,  however,  which  Montaigne  leaves  upon 
a  reader  who  has  read  and  re-read  him,  is  less  that  of  a  true  sceptic,  who  takes 
pleasure  in  destroying  certitude,  and  amuses  himself  maliciously  with  human 
foolishness  and  weakness,  like  Voltaire,  than  that  of  a  very  intelligenlly  inoder- 
;il('  man  who,  at  a  period  when  everyone  announced  "  1  know  !  "  and  anathem- 
al  ised  or  killed  his  neighbour  for  forcing  his  own  belief  upon  him,  murmured 
softly:  "  \Vhat  do  I  know?  "  Every  extreme  and  peremptory  opinion  wound- 
ed him.  The  greater  part  of  his  tratlis  are  for  him  but  conjectures  ;  he  invites 
us  above  all  to  suspend  our  judgment.  And  the  engraving  of  a  balance  on  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Essais  is  less  an  emblem  of  doubt  than  of  equity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montaigne  is  an  epicurian ;  like  Rabelais  he  has  taken  the 
part  of  nature  against  discipline.  Beside  his  What  do  I  know?he,  too,  could 
have  written,  P'ais  ce  que  voudras.  In  the  last  chapters  of  his  Essais  he  gives  us, 
concerning  this  point,  formulas  which  probably  contain  the  whole  of  his  thought, 
rhere  he  says  :  "  The  more  simply  we  commit  ourselves  to  nature,  so  is  it  the 
more  wisely.  Oh  !  what  a  soft  and  healthful  bed  is  made  of  ignorance  and 
incuriousness,  whereon   to  repose  a  well-balanced  head...     Let  nature  alone  a 

(1)  F.  Bi«UNi:rii:iiE,  Hist.  do.  la  lilt,  frano.  clossique,  I,  614 —Gi.  Radouant,  pp.  29,  265. 
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wliilc;  she  understands  our  allairs  belter  lliaii  we  "  (III,  iH).     And    ^ . 

cannot  Tail  if  we  follow  nature:  the  sovereign  precept  is  to  conform  ourselves 
lo  her.  ''  —  Seeing  how  he  insisis  above  all  upon  the  necessily  of  living  in  and 
lor  oneself,  and  how  he 
•^eeks  lo  detach  man  from 
iill  that  might  trouble  him, 
we  recognize  in  Montaigne 
less  a  conlinuer  than  a  coid- 
I  adictor  of  Rabelais.  Both, 
indeed,  preach  a  return  lo 
n;dure  ;  but  Rabelais  seeks 
lo  free  us  from  constraint 
and  tradition  only  to  inc- 
rease our  energy  and  make 
us  hunger  for  learning  and 
activity ;  whereas  Montaigne 
leads  us  to  nature  as  to  the 
hidden  source  of  all  moder- 
ation and  tranquillity. 

However  it  may  be,  Mon- 
taigne was  held  in  suspicion 
by  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Male- 
branche — all  those  who, 
recognizing  (hat  man  is  fee- 
ble and  vicious ,  seek  to 
correct  and  discipline  him  ; 
whereas,  he  is  the  accepted 
master  of  the  illustrious 
sceptics  the  free  Hunkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of 
Bayle,  Voltaire,  the  encyc- 
lopaedists, and  the  ration- 
alists of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
lu-y.  Among  those  who  bel- 
ii've  in  progress,  and  have 
worked  for  it  with  all  their 

sirength,  there  is  some  misunderslanding  of  Monlaigne  mingled  with  their 
;idmiration;  but  they  have  loved  in  him  Ihe  irojiical  and  implacable  destroyer, 
he  who  said:  "  The  curse  of  mankind  is  being  sure  they  know,  "  and  who,  in 
riuning  dofimalism,  prepared  the  way  for  liberid  modern  Ihoiighl. 


)UTKAIT    OL'    UADKMOISELLE    D12    GOUUNAY 

From  the  [irint  of  Matheus. 


Montaigne's  Pedagogy.  —   Not  even   in   the   domain  of  pedagogy  must  we 
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expect  a  system  from  Montaigne.     We  sliould  rather  expect  a  critical  discussiofl 
of  the  abuses  of  liis  time,  and  a  few  counsels  for  avoiding  them,  but  no  pro- 
gram. 

1*^  Monlaigne  condemns  the  pursuit  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  both  in  con- 
nection with  llic  instruction  of  children  and  in  every  department  of  life.  "  1 
should  say  thai  as  plants  are  choked  with  loo  mucli  humour  andlamps  with  an 
excess  of  oil,  so  is  the  aclion  of  the  brain  clogged  by  loo  much  study  and  too 
much  mailer".  (1,  26).- As  to  learning,  children  absorb  it  entirely  by  means 
of  memory.  "  We  work  only  to  till  up  the  memory,  leaving  the  understanding 
and  Ihe  consciousness  empty...  "  (I,  24).  "  To  T<.now  by  heart  is  not  to  know... 
An  unfortunate  sufficiency  is  this  mere  book-stuffing...  "  (1,  25). — Montaigne 
criticises  energetically  scholastic  discussion,  thanks  to  which,  instead  of  reason- 
ing according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  common  sense,  the  one  idea  is  to 
apply  formulas.  (Concerning  this,  see  especially  the  chapter  on  VArt  de  Con- 
ferer)  (III;  8).  —  He  forbids  punishment:  "  You  hear  (in  the  schools)  only  the 
cries  of  suffering  children,  and  of -masters  drunken  with  anger.  What  a  way 
in  wtiich  to  awaken  in  these  tender  and  timid  souls  an  appetite  for  their  lessons, 
by  guiding  them  there  with  a  distorted  visage  and  the  liands  armed  with  whips  ! 
How  much  more  decent  to  strew  their  class-rooms  with  flowers  and  leaves,  than 
with  blood-stained  fragments  of  osier  !  "  (J,  23).  So  much  for  the  negative  iparl 
of  his  pedagogy. 

2"  What  result  does  he  propose,  and  what  method  by  which  to  reach  it  ?  He 
would  first  of  all  form  l\w  Judgment,  learning  l)eing  used  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment. "  What  we  gain  by  study,  is  to  become  by  its  means  better  and  wiser" 
(I,  25).  "  VVc  must  inquire  who  is  best  instructed,  not  who  is  most  instruct- 
ed. "  (I,  24). — He  would  then  ask  for  the  child  a  teacher  *■'  whose  head  should 
be  belter  balanced  than  filled,  and  that  though  morals  and  understanding  and 
learning  should  all  be  required,  yet  more  of  morals  and  understanding  than  of 
science  "  (1,  25).  This  teacher  would  give  his  pupil  object  lessons  especially; 
he  would  compel  him  to  examine  and  discern.  "  1  should  not  wish  him  to 
talk  alone,  but  likewise  to  listen  to  his  pupil...  It  is  good  to  make  his  pupil 
walk  before  him  in  order  to  judge  of  his  paces...  "  (1,  25).— The  child  should 
be  taken  into  society,  "  in  the  school  of  Social  intercourse"  (I,  25),  everywhere 
exciting  him  to  express  his  opinion.  He  would  be  taught,  by  practice,  VArt  de 
Conferer  (IH,  8).  -  It  would  soon  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  expe- 
rience, first  by  reading,  then  by  travel.  Montaigne's  favourite  authors  in  general 
were  historians  and  moralists,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  teach  us  something  of 
the  intimate  side  of  man,  or  of  man  living  with  his  fellow-men  :  especially  Plu- 
tarch, Seneca,  Tacitus,  Commines  ;  and  among  the  poets  :  Terence,  Horace, 
Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  child  would  travel,  not  to  sec  useless  curiosities,  "  but 
to  gather  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  the  humours  and  manners  of  difTerent  nations, 
and  to  rub  and  file  his  own  brain  against  those  of  others  "  (I,  25). 
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3"  But,  "  it  is  not  cnougli  io  stilVcu  liis  soul ;  his  muscles  must  also  be  stiff- 
ened "  (1,  25).  The  child  should  learn  not  only  everything  which  a  young 
nobleman  should  know, 
li o r s e  m a n s  li  i  p ,  fencing , 
dancing,  etc.,  but  also  how 
lo  fortify  himself  in  advance 
against  all  physical  ills;  and 
to  accomplish  this  he  should 
not  be  left  in  tlie  care  of 
his  parents,  who  are  always 
frightened  by  the  least  exc- 
ess and  disposed  to  protect 
him  against  every  dangerous 
experiment. 

The  advantages  to  be  gain- 
ed by  such  a  method  would 
be  to  form  a  man  with  an 
open  mind  and  equitable 
judgment,  an  easy  convers- 
ationalist, of  distinguished 
bearing,  and  with  a  robust 
character  under  elegance 
of  manners;  in  short,  the 
"  hoiuiete  homme"  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  he 
is  defined  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Mere  and  by  La  Roche- 
foucauld. But  this  man  of 
the  world,  charming  in  a 
drawing-room  and  stoical 
on  the  battle-field,  risiis 
being  in  private  life,  as  son, 
husband  and  father,  only  a 
prudent  egotist. 

PORTRArr    OF    MONTAIGNE    IN    HIS    OLD    \C.E 

Mo  ntai  June's    Style. From  the  print  of  Thomas  cle  Leu. 

There    are     two     essential 

qualities  in  this  style  :  it  is  impulsive  and  full  of  imagery  :  Montaigne  is  one  of  the 
most  spontaneous  writers  in  French  literature,  and  always  witli  success.  The 
inovement  of  his  sentences  is  lively,  capricious  and  unexpected.  Faguet  says: 
"  It  is  an  animated  and  gay  style  of  conversation,  somewhat  teasing  and  parad- 
oxical at  times.     Reading  it,  we  seem  to  hear  light,  clear  laughter,  the  voice 


"*)  ^oiiTy  Jill 
:^l\inclivd  nincf  le coiTs,drluy  fin  Iri  esprit' 

i^rrcmicr  rarfon  an c^alc  IdjVaturr' 
^.Mdif  Iduhrlafutydjje  cntcutccimil  undtr. 

^Th  tm^j-  icj^ii-fcdr-  __  _^ 
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risiiigMn  repartee,  and  the  light  toucli-aiid-go  of  speeeli  on'  !>oine  favorite  subject. 
Montaigne  wished  his  thought  to  leap  from  his  brain  to  the  paper  in  the  same 
movement  that  gave  it  birth.  This  result  is  never  obtained  by  giving  free  play 
to  one's  pen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  finding  again,  by  reflection,  the  first  gesture 
of  his  springing  Ihoughl.     He  succeeded  marvellously;  and  in  this  respect,  he 

possesses,  as  a  writer,  real  dram- 
atic powers  (4).  "—Furthermore, 
this  style  is  as  rich  in  imagery 
as  that  of  a  poet,  a  real  poet,  who 
does  not  plaster  his  images  over 
abstractions,  but  who  thinks  in 
images  and  sees  all  that  he  imag- 
ines. But  in  spite  of  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  metaphors, 
which  often  follow  each  other 
without  coiHiection,  we  are  never 
fatigued  by  it  as  we  are  for  ins- 
lance,  by  the  style  of  Michelet. 
We  seem  to  be  walking  in  a  gard- 
en full  of  flowers  which  indeed 
spring  up  hero  and  there  some- 
what at  random,  but  whose 
colonrs  and  perfume  unite  most 
harmoniously. 


II.  —  AFTER  MONTAIGNE. 

PIERRE  CHARRON  (1541- 
1C03). — Son  of  a  Paris  booksell- 
er, and  at  first  destined  for  the 
KWO).  bar,  Pierre  Charron  studied  law 
sedulously  at  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ges.  He  took  orders,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  preacher.  It  was 
while  he  was  preaching  at  Bordeaux,  in  1589,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Montaigne.  The  latter  left  him  in  his  will  the  right  to  bear  his  coat-of- 
arms  (2).  In  1594,  Charron  published  Les  Trois  Verites :  (There  is  one  God,— 
(Ilnistianity  is  the  only  true  religion,  — The  Catholic  religion  is  the  only 
orthodox  form  of  Christianity).  In  ICOO,  he  published  a  collection  of  Dlscours 
Chretiens,  and  in  1601,  the  Traite  de  la  Sagesse. 


POKTHAIT    OF    PIEUKE    CHARRON 

From  the  stamp  of  Leonard  (iaultier  (1501.  -[-  vc 


(1)  Emile  Fagukt,  Seizicme  sieclc,  p.  417. 

(2)  "  Dazurseme  de  trelies  d'or,  a  une  patte  de  lion  de  jnfeme,  armee  de  gueule,  mise  en  Tasce. 
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Tho  Sagesse  of  Pierre  Charroii  is  divided  into  three  books  :  "  Th(»  first 
book,  ",  wrote  the  autiior  liiinself,  "  is  of  the  knowledge  of  oneself  and  of  the 
human  condition  which  prepares  one  for  wisdom  ;  the  second  contains  the  des- 
cription, Offices  {devoirs), Regies  generales  et  principales  de  la  sagesse ;  the  third 
contains  the  rules  and  special  instructions  for  wisdom,  throujrh  the  four  prin- 
cipal moral  virtues  pru- 
dence, justice,  force  and 
iemperance...  "  We  ar<> 
strucii,  in  merely  readinj^ 
this  plan,  by  the  fact  that 
this  fiiend  and  disciple  of 
Montaigne  is  nieihodicdl 
and  didactic.  Not  infreq- 
uently he  even  introduces 
synoptical  tables  into  his 
expositions.  But,  despite 
appearances,  he  is  a  real 
discipleof  Montaigne,  Avho 
develops  the  suggestions 
of  his  master.  The  latter 
said  Que  sais-je  ?  Charron 
says:  Je  ne  sais.'^  It  is  no! 
clear  that  Charron  was  ^ 
really  a  sceptic.  Should 
he  be  called,  with  Father 
Garasse,  {he  patriarche  des 
esprits  forts  ?  Must  it  be 
admitted  that  Charron 
only  wished  to  undermine 
human  reason  in  order  to 
show  the  absolute  necess- 
ity for  a  revealed  religion  ? 
Quite  possible.  This 
would  be  the  same  plan  as 

Pascal's,  though  executed  with  suspicious  awkwardness.  At  any  rate,  the  free- 
thinkers pounced  upon  this  treatise  by  a  priest  and  preacher,  whom  they  look 
pleasure  in  convicting  of  inconsistency. 

Among  such  of  Gharron's  chapters  as  still  retain  a  certain  interest,  we  may 
note  those  which  deal  with  the  Devoirs  des  parents  et  des  enfants  (ill,  14\  In 
the  history  of  pedagogy  Charron  retains  his  place  between  Kabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, on  one  hand,  and  Rousseau  and  Locke  on  the  other  (\). 


PORTRAIT    OK    GUTLLAUME    DU    A  AIR 

From  the  print  of  Leonard  Gaultier  (15G1,  -{-  versJlOSO). 


(1)  Morceaux  cJioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  220. 
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GUILLAUME  DU  VAIR  (1356-1621).—  At  first  councillor  to  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  Guillaume  du  Vair,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Ligue,  belonged  to  the 
moderate  party  along  with  de  Harlay,  de  Brisson  and  the  authors  of  the  Satyre 
Menippee.  After  the  day  of  the  Barricades  he  pronounced  a  courageous  harangue 
against  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  in  1503,  while  a  Deputy  from  Paris 
to  the  States  of  the  Ligue,  he  protested  eloquently,  in  his  speech  On  the  Salique 
law,  against  the  manoeuvres  of  those  who  prepared  the  accession  of  a  Spanish 
princess  to  the  tlirone  of  France.  Henri  IV  appointed  du  Vair  first  president 
of  the  Parlement  of  Provence,  at  Aix,  and  the  Queen  regent,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
made  him  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  While  holding  this  office  he  delivered  more 
remarkable  discourses. 

But  we  have  especially  to  do  with  du  Vair  as  a  moralist,  lie  wrote,  between 
those  stormy  meetings  at  which  he  displayed  his  brilliant  eloquence,  a  treatise 
De  la  Constance  et  consolation  es  catamites  publiques,  which  by  its  dialogue  form 
and  the  slightly  oratorical  beauty  of  its  style,  may  be  compared  with  Cicero's 
Tiisciilance  or  Academicx.  But  this  treatise  also  suggests  comparison  with  Bos- 
suet  :  du  Vair  has  drawn  in  it  a  picture  of  the  greatest  revolutions,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Discours  stir  Vhistoire  universelle. — In  another  treatise,  La 
Sainte  Pkilosophie,  du  Vair  tries  to  establish  harmony  between  faith  and 
reason.  Du  Vair  was  not  a  disciple  of  Montaigne  ;  he  represents,  rather,  with 
a  kind  of  Christian  and  Stoical  grandeur,  the  state  of  men  who  were  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  their  time,  and  were  anxious  to  fortify,  amid  so  many  troubles, 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Du  Vair  was  a  remarkable  writer  who,  by  the  amplitude  and  rhythm  of  his 
style,  was  a  true  predecessor  of  Balzac  the  letter-writer.  He  was  always  an 
orator,  even  in  his  moral  treatises  ;  and  he  left  one  work  :  De  V Eloquence  fran- 
gaise  et  des  raisons  pourquoi  elle  est  restee  si  basse,  which  does  honour  to  his 
critical  powers,  and  brings  him  into  comparison  with  Cicero,  author  of  Brutus, 
and  with  Feiielon,  author  of  the  Lettre  a  VAcademie.  And  this  reminds  us  that 
du  Vair  knew  Malherbe  intimately,  when  the  latter  was  still  feeling  his  way  in 
Provence.  Du  Vair  gave  him  excellent  advice  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Eloquence  frangaise  the  sure  taste  and  the  style, 
more  oratorical  than  poetic,  of  the  first  theorist  upon  classical  poetry. 
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KIEZE    BY    ETIENNE    DELAUL.NE    [15 18  (  .';-1585  (?)J 


GHAPTEK  VII. 
DRAMA    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

1.  TRAGEDY.  —  In  the  colleges  Latin  tragedies  are  played;  French  translations 
of  Italian  and  Greek  tragedies  are  played. 

2.  ETIEINNE  JODELLE  publishes  in  i552  the  first  original  French  tragedy; 
his  Cleopatre  is  acted  at  the  college  de  Boncour.  — In  this  work,  taken  from 
l^lutarch,  are  already  found  the  essential  elements  of  classical  tragedy.  Among 
his  contemporaries  should  be  mentioned  JEAN  DE  LA  PERUSE  JACQUES 
GREVIN,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  the  theory  of  tragedy  is  formulated  by  JULES-CiSAR 
SC AUGER  in  i56i. 

3.  ROBERT  GARNIER,  magistrate,  composes  seven  tragedies,  which  already 
poss^  ss  the  "  Cornelien  "  accent,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Por- 
cie  (i568),  Cornelie  (1574)  and  Les  Juives  (i58o).     The  style  is  oratorical  and 

liery. 

4.  MONTCHRESTIEN  published  at  the  end  of  the  century  several  tragedies 
written  in  a  more  simple  and  easy  style,  among  others  :  Sophonisbe,  Aman, 
and  UEcossaise  or  Marie  Stuart. 

5.  COMEDY. — Comedy  begins  with  translations  from  Aristophanes,  Terence 
and  Plautus.  But  the  farce  continues  to  develop  and  is  soon  combined  with 
these  imitations  of  the  ancients  to  produce  true  French  comedy.  To  this  must 
be  added  tli£  very  strong  influence  of  Italy. 

JODELLE  publishes,  besides  his  Cleopatre,  a  farce  in  verse,  Eug-ene,  in 
i552  ;  REMY  BELLEAU.  the  Reconnue,  in  verse  (1577)  ;  JACQUES  GRtVIN, 
the  Tresoriere,  in  verse  (i558). 

In  prose,  the  most  remarkable  author  is  PIERRE  LARIVEY,  born  in  France, 
of  an  Italian  father.  He  published  twelve  comedies  adapted  from  the  Italian, 
but  informed  withthe  French  spirit.  Of  these  the  most  famous  is  Les  Esprits 
(i579;,  severaF incidents  of  which  Moliere  imitated  in  his  Avare. 
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iiK  second  Iialf  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  form,  for  the  drama,  a  some- 
what obscure  period  of  transition.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  origin  of  classic  tragedy,  or  the  transformations 
of  comedy,  would  belong  to  the  domain  of  erudition; 
and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  here  (o  pointing  out  the 
principal  authors  and  the  fundamental  theories. 


DECOUATEO    LEI TEH 

of  the  XAi  century. 


I, 


TRAGEDY. 


Latin  Tragedies.— While  Mysteries  Avere  still  being 
represented,  especially  in  the  provinces,  the  humanists 
of  the  colleges,  disdainful  of  these  crude  entertainments  composed  and  played 
Latin  tragedies.  So,  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  about  1540,  Buchanan's  tragedies, 
Jean-Bapliste  and  Jcphte  were  given  ('I);  and  in  1544  Muret's  Jales  Cesar  (2). 
The  students  were  the  actors,  and  the  spectators  their  masters  and  fellow- 
students;  and  the  notabilities  of  the  city  must  have  been  proud  to  be  present 
to  demonstrate  their  "  humanisme.  "  "  I  have  played  the  parts  (from  the  age 
of  twelve),  "  says  Montaigne,  "  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of 
Buchanan,  Guercnto  and  Muret,  which  were  given  in  our  college  ofGuicnne 
with  much  dignity"  (1,  25). 

Italian  Tragedies.-  Italian  inlUience  upon  all  the  genres  was  so  powerful  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  seems  proper  to  point  out  Italian  attempts  at  class- 
ic tragedy— at  least  the  Sophonisbe  of  Trissino,  played  in  4516  and  published 
in  1524.  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  caused  a  translation  of  this  piece  to  be  acted 
in  1548,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  first  French  tragedy,  classical 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  was  also  to  be  a  Sophonisbe  by  Jean  de  Mairet 
in  1634. 

The  First  French  Tragedies.  — Before  Jodelle.  Ave  should  mention  Iavo  trans- 
lations in  French  verse,  by  Lazare  de  Baif  ;  Electre  (1537),  and  Heciibe  (1544)  ;  an 
Hecube,  by  Bouchetal  (1545),  and  Iphigenie  a  Aiilis  by  Thomas  Sibilet  (1549).  A 
fcAv  of  these  pieces  Avere  given  in  the  colleges  ;  but  they  Avere  only  translations, 
and  the  first  original  French  tragedy  was  .Toddle's  Cleopdlre  (1552). 

ETIENNE   JODELLE    (1532-1573).— Little  is   knoAvn   of   the    brief  life  of 


(1)  Buchanan  (1506-15X2),  of  Scottish  birth,  was  a  professor  at  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux 
and  taught  Montaigne.  After  1547  lie  travelled,  returned  to  England,  and  mixed  in  political  quar- 
rels. 

(2)  MuHET  (1526-1585),  was  also  one  of  Montaigne's  masters  at  Bordeaux  ;  he  afterwards  taught 
in  Paris  (at  Cardinal  Lemoine's  College),  and  at  Toulouse  and  Rome.  He  was  a  Latinist,  as 
correct  as  he  was  elegant.     He  left  numerous  commentaries  on  Latin  authors. 
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Jodellc.      His  contemporaries  praised  his  ardent  and   audacious  genius,   and 
Agrippd  d'Aubignc  wrote  the  following  epitaph  : 

"  Le  del  avait  mis  en  Jodelle 
Un  esprit  tout  autre  qu'tiumain  ; 
La  France  lui  nia  le  pain, 
Tant  elle  fut  mere  cruelle. " 

It  seems,  in  fact,  that  Etienne  Jodelle  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.  At  court 
he  had  filled  the  position  of  master  of  revels  and  pageants  under  Henri  II  ; 
Catherine  de  Medicis  patronised  him,  but  Charles  IX  appears  to  have  forgotten 
him,  for  the  poet  addressed  to  him,  from  his  death  bed,  a  sonnet  ending  thus: 
Qui  se  sert  de  la  lampe,  aa.  moins  de  Vhuile  y  met.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  per- 
secuted both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  because  of  his  religious  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  only  well-known  episode  in  this  rather  obscure  life  is  the  represenlation 
of  Cleopdtre,  followed  by  that  of  Eugene.  Cleopdtre  was  played,  in  1552,  first  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  of  Ueims,  and  then  at  the  college  of  Boncour. 

Etienne  Pasquier  has  left  this  record:  "  Cleopdtre  was  played  before  King 
Heiui  II,  amidst  great  applause  by  the  whole  company,  and  since  then,  again  at 
the  college  of  Boncour,  where  all  the  windows  were  as  though  tapestried  witli 
an  infinity  of  great  personages,  and  the  courtyard  so  full  of  students  that  the 
doors  of  the  college. were  overflowing.  I  speak  as  one  who  was  present,  in  the 
same  room  with  the  great  Turnebus  (Adrien  Turnebe)  (1)..."  And  Brantome  tells 
us,  for  his  part,  that  "  The  king  gave  him  (Jodelle)  five  hundred  crowns  from 
his  treasury,  and  many  other  honours,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  new^  thing,  and 
very  beautiful  and  rare  (2).  "  The  actors  were  :  Jodelle  himself,  who,  being 
only  twenty  years  old,  played  the  part  of  Cleopdtre ;  Remy  Belleau,  Jean  de  la 
Peruse,  Jacques  Grcvin  and  Nicolas  Denisot.  After  the  play,  Jodelle's  friends 
and  fellow-students  organised  in  his  honour  a  sort  of  Bacchic  triumph  ;  the 
company  went  to  Arcueil,  where  they  walked  in  procession  with  a  goat  crowned 
with  flowers  and  ivy,  all  singing  ihe  pxnn.  An  echo  of  this  pagan  feast  was 
heard  as  far  as  Geneva,  where  Theodore  de  Beze  accused  Ronsard  of  impiety 
and  idolatry  ;  to  which  Ronsard  replied  in  one  of  his  Discours.  An  anagram  w  as 
made  of  Jodelle's  name  :  /o,  le  Delien  est  ne  I  In  short,  the  enthusiam  of  the 
humanists  and  the  erudite  was  at  its  height. 

CJeopatre.— Though  the  subject  was  taken  from  Plutarch,  this  was  a  genuine- 
ly original  work,  and  not  a  cast  from  an  antique  tragedy.  Thin  as  it  is,  and 
laborious  in  style,  it  may  still  be  said  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  essential 
character  of  classic  tragedy,  that  is,  the  depiction  of  a  moral  crisis,  done  as  nearly 

(1)  Etienne  Pasquier,  Recherches  de  la  France. 

(2)  Brant6me,  Grands  capitaines  framjoAs  (Henri  II.) 
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as  possible  just  before  Us  close,  and  ending  in  death.  11'  wc  add  to  this  the  unit- 
ies of  lime  and  place,  the  social  station  of  the  characters,  the  role  played  by  | 
confidants,  the  sustained   lone  of  a  style,  noble  in  spite  of  its  weakness,  we  shall  | 
recognise  in   Cleopdlre  Ihe   first  sketch  of  a  genre  whicli,  with  varying  fortune,  [ 
was  to  occupy  the  b'rencii  stage  for  more  than  two  centuries.     The  versificalion 
alone  had  not  yet  found  ils 
balance  :    Ihe    First   Act  of 
Cleopdlre  is  written  in  Alex- 
andrines with  feminine  rhy- 
mes ;  the  fourtii  in  Alexan- 
drines with  mixed  mascu- 
line and  feminine  rliymes; 
Acts  II,   III    and   V   are    in 
decasyllabic  verse.  The  chor- 
uses,   numerous    and    well 
placed,  are  in  various  slan- 
zas. 

Let  any  reader  who  Avislies 
lo  see  to  what  extent  the 
Frencli  spirit  in  tragedy 
tended  towards  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  subject  in 
order  to  center  attention  on 
the  psychological  analysis, 
make  a  comparison  between 
Jodelle's  Cleopdlre  and  Sha- 
kespeare's drama  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Both  poets 
borrowed  from  the  same 
source,  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Ca'sar.  Hut  while  the  En- 
glish dramatist  made  use  of 
all  the  resources  of  his  mo- 
del, giving  admirable  relief 

lo  the  character  of  Antony  as  soldier  and  lover,  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
characters  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavius,  the  young  "  inventor  "  of  French  tragedy  had 
instinctively  the  idea  of  "  making  something  out  of  nothing,  "  and  commenced 
his  piece  after  the  death  of  Antony !  Though  Antony  indeed  appears  in  Scene  1  of 
Ihe  First  Act,  it  is  only  his  ghost  \^hich  speaks.  Then  Cleopdlre,  declares  to  her 
two  confidants,  Eras  and  Charmion,  that  she  has  seen  Antony  in  a  dream,  and 
that  she  will  die  free  in  order  to  rejoin  him.  A  philosophical  and  moral  cho- 
lus  ends  the    First  Act. — in  the  Second,  Oclavien  appears,  accompanied  by  two 


PORTRAIT    OF    ETIENNE    JODELLE 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  century. 
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of  his  officers,  Proculce  and  zVgrippa  ;  and  Octavien  lalks  with  them  concerning 
(he  fate  reserved  for  Cleopdtre.     Follouing  Agrippa's  advice,  he  inclines  towards 

clemency.  Chorus. 
— The  Third  Act 
brings  Cleopdtre  dLXid 
Octavien  logether. 
Tiie  queen  asks  of 
iiim  her  life,  for 
herself  and  hcrchil- 
di'en;  she  will  sur- 
render her  wealth, 
Octavien  consents. 
This  long  scene  is 
enlivened  by  the  be- 
trayal of  Seleuque, 
who  reveals  to  Octa- 
vien that  Cleopdtre 
is  hiding  liie greater 
part  of  her  wealth, 
and  draws  upon 
liimself  Cleopdtre's 
fury  and  blows. 
This  Act  also  term- 
inates in  a  chorus 
concerning  t  he  cou- 
rage of  the  queen, 
hi  the  Fourth  Act 
Cleopdtre  declares 
she  will  die ;  Eras 
and  Charmion  will 
die  with  her.  The 
cliorus  weeps  over 
tiie  queen's  destiny, 
and  describes  the 
sacrifice  slie  will 
make  upon  the  torn  b 
of  Antony.  —  Fiftli 
Act :  Cleopdtre  has 
died  during  the  ent- 
racte.  Prociilee 
The  last  song  of  the  chorus  concerns  the   glor> 


A    ROMAN    THEATRE 

Surli  ns  was  represented  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII. 
/■'rom  a  printing  on  ii'ood  of  Terence  de  Josse  Bade 


comes  to  describe  her  death. 

Cleopdire  has  won  by  her  court 


death,  and  the  triumph  of  Cesar 
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This  rapid  analysis  shows  thai  all  I  lie  processes  ol"  tragedy,  if  no(  pradiced, 
were  willionLdoubl 
indicated  by  .lodei- 
le  :  the  appearance 
in  succession  of  the 
two  protagonists  ; 
I  lieir  cli  a  r  actors 
once  understood,  t)y 
means  of  confidenl- 
ial  scenes,  lliey  arc; 
brougiit  into  conl- 
;ict;  Cleopdlre  delib- 
erates w  itli  Eras  and 
Charmion ;  Ociavieii 
deliberates  with 
Procalee  and  Agrlp- 
pa;  one  of  the  char- 
acters, Octavien,  un- 
dergoes contiiuions 
progressive  develop- 
ment :  he  iiesitales 
concerning  Cleopd- 
Ire's  fate,  he  reas- 
ons, decides  upon 
lier  pardon,  and  per- 
sists in  that ;  Cleo- 
pdlre first  w  islies  to 
die,  tlieii  asl^s  for 
her  life,  and  again 
decides  upon  death; 
111  is  death,  which 
\s  e  might  suppose  a 
Noung  student  like 
Jodelle  would  have 
wished  to  use  for 
scenic  elTects,  we  do 
not  see  at  all;  we 
only  know  about  it 
by  hearsay,  and  the 
impression  il  prod- 
uces upon  Proculee,  Odavien  and  Ihe  c^ioras.— Again,  leaving  aside  its  \teeaknes^ 
and  the  childishness  of  its  execution,  it  is  essentially  classic  tragedy. 


A    BVLLET    AT    THE    COURT    OF    HENUY    HI    IN     1581 

From  a  prinliug  of  the  xvi  century. 
The  ballets  in  music  of  the  xvi  century  are  the  origin  of  the  Opera  in 
France      th«  hall  where  they  were  given  was  carried  there  with  the 
same  galleries,  and  scenery,  when  a  tragedy  should  be  represented. 
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The  success,  too,  of  this  schoolboy  effort,  not  only  among  his  masters 
fellow  students,  but  with  the  social  world,  proves  that  Jodelle  had  struck  the^ 
right  cord.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  composed  a  second  tragedy,  which 
was  not  played,  but  is  an  example  of  equal  value :  Didon  se  sacrijiant.  Again 
it  was  a  tragic  death,  and  the  death  of  a  woman,  as  if  he  had  felt  instinctively 
that  love  and  jealousy  are  sentiments  more  impassioned  and  more  susceptible 
to  psychological  variations  in  woman  than  in  man.  He  borrowed  his  subject, 
not  from  an  historian  but  from  an  epic  poet,  Virgil.  The  action  begins  as 
nearly  as  possible  before  the  end,  at  the  moment,  in  fact,  when  nothing  remains 
but  Didon's  despair  :  and  this  time  it  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  resolution  of 
Enee  is  taken  before  the  curtain  rises,  and  no  episode  either  enables  us  to  hope 
or  fear  that  he  will  yield  to  the  importunities  of  her  whom  he  abandons.  Jodelle  - 
contents  himself  with  following  Virgil's  text,  puts  interminable  stanzas  into 
the  mouth  of  Didon  and  invents  nothing  which  might  give  interest,  from  the 
dramatic  point  of  view,  to  the  too  passive  Enee  (i).  — Didon,  very  inferior  to 
Cleopdtre  in  its  action  and  characters,  is  however  better  written  ;  and  Jodelle 
employs  in  this  play  only  the  Alexandrine,  with  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes. 

Jodelle's  Contemporaries. — Among  the  poets  who  followed  the  movement 
begun  by  Jodelle,  should  be  mentioned  :  Jean  de  la  Peruse,  author  of  a  Medee 
imitated  from  Seneca  (1553);  Jacques  Gr4vin,  who  published  about  1560  a  Mort 
de  Cesar,  after  Muret's  Julius  C;rsar  in  Latin;  Jean  de  la  TaiJJe,  who  published 
in  d50"2  Safil  le  Farieux,  a  tragedy  taken  from  tlie  Hihle;  and  in  1573  La  Famine 
ou  les  Gabaonites  ; — His  brother,  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  wlio  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  without  being  able  to  justify  the  serious  expectations  caused  by  his 
first  efforts,  and  who  wrote  Didon  in  1560  (now  lost),  and  Daire  (Darius)  and 
Alexandre  between  1560  and  1562.  In  addition  there  was  a  host  of  other  poets, 
authors  of  tragedies  sometimes  antique,  sometimes  Biblical  (2).  They  were 
all  chiefly  influenced  by  Seneca,  whose  philosophical  tragedies,  full  of  power- 
ful, brilliant,  declamatory  characteristics  satisfied  so  well  the  didactic  taste  of 
these  college  poets  and  humanist  audiences.— At  the  same  time  Kalian  influence 
developed  in  France  the  genre  of  the  pastoral :  Tasso's  Aminta  was  produced  in 
1571  ;  the  Pastor  Fido  by  (.uarini  in  1585;  and  Nicolas  de  Montreux  introduc- 
ed this  genre  to  the  French  stage. 

Theories  concerning  the  Development  of  Tragedy.— Before  coming  to 
Jodelle's  most  remarkable  successor,  Robert  (iarnier,  let  us  inquire  if  nascent 
French  tragedy  already  had  its  poetic  system,  and  if  the  poets  named  above  were 
already,  from  this  time,  guided  or  fettered  by  rules.     The  first  theorist  upon 

(1)  Morceltux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  223. 

(2)  We  should  mention  :  Desmazures,  author  of  David  (1566)  ;  Pierre  Mathieu,  who  published 
Esther  (1585)  and  Aman  (1589),  and  who,  in  the  same  year,  handled  a  contemporary  subject  in  the 
Guisade. 
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French  tragedy  was  Jules-Cesar  Scaliger.  Born  in  Italy,  the  fatherland  of 
I  he  humanities,  and  brought  into  France  by  the  Bishop  of  Agen,  whose  physic- 
ian he  was,  Scaliger  is  less  famous  than  his  son  Joseph-Juste,  a  philologist  and 
i:rammarian,  whose  learning  was  as  accurate  as  it  was  extensive.  But  Jules- 
O'vsar  has  the  credit  of  having  first  formulated  the  rules  for  classic  tragedy  in 
lofil,  a  hundred  years  before  Boileau,  as  Lintilhac  has  very  justly  observed. 
It  was  he  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  drew  from  Aristotle's  Poetica  the  three 
unities,  and  who  defmcd  tragedy  thus  :  the  portrayal  in  action  of  an  illustrious 
destiny,  with  an  unfortunate  denouement,  written  in  a  serious  style  in  verse.  It 
was  he  who  required  that  tlie  action  should  be  taken  up  as  nearly  as  possible 
before  its  culmination,  and  that  the  author  should  throw  himself  in  niedias  res. 
Finally,  from  all  his  theories  resulted  the  general  principle  of  probability ,  v^hich 
established  a  complete  contradiction  between  old  and  new  drama. — Jean  de  la 
Taille  published,  in  1572,  as  a  Preface  to  his  tragedy  Said,  an  Art  de  la  Tragedies 
in  which  he  developed  and  completed  Scaliger's  precepts. 

Why  did  these  theories  meet  with  such  signal  success  unless  it  was  that  they 
were  conceived  at  the  right  moment  in  the  evolution  of  tragedy  ?  In  fact,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  if  the  three  unities  were  or  were  not  in  Aristotle  ;  the 
i  name  and  authority  of  Aristotle  would  have  exercised  no  influence  if  the 
genre,  so  early  prepared,  had  not  spontaneously  appeared  by  a  sort  of  princi- 
ple of  selection,  like  anything  which  adapts  itself  to  its  milieu.  Classic  tra- 
gedy was  born  of  a  college  performance  and  a  pedant's  Poetique,  like  a  weed 
between  two  paving  stones.  But  the  ancient  genres  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  survive  ;  though,  others,  such  as  the  pastoral  and  the  irregular  drama,  sent 
forth  more  vigourous  shoots,  tragedy  alone,  humble  though  it  was,  developed 
and  flourished. 

ROBERT  GARNIER  (1534-1590).— For  the  moment,  tragedy  remained 
merely  a  scholastic  and  bookish  genre.  The  greatest  tragic  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century  achieved  only  a  reading  success;  but  the  editions  became  more  numer- 
ous until  about  1(520,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  public,  in  reading  Garnier, 
was  preparing  itself  to  witness  Mairet's  tragedies,  and  then  Gorneille's. 

Robert  Garnier,  born  at  La  Ferte-Bernard,  advocate  to  the  Paris  Parlement, 
lieutenant  criminel  at  Le  Mans,  was  one  of  those  intellectually  accomplished 
magistrates  produced  in  such  numbers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
.  luries.  These  Chief  Magistrates  were  usually  historians  or  critics,  or,  if  they 
rhymed,  it  was  in  translations  or  imitations  of  Horace  and  Martial.  But  Garnier 
was  a  tragic  poet.  Like  the  great  Gorneille,  it  was  by  the  study  of  law  that  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  debates  of  the  stage;  like  the  author  of  Cinna,  he  came 
from  a  country  celebrated  for  its  litigious  character ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
tragedy  had  found  in  him  the  orator  and  disputant  for  which  it  waited ;  for 
tragedy  lived  by  chicanery  and  logic  befoic  it  lived  by  psychology. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  9  jfjWl^- 
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This  predecessor  of  Coriicille  left  seven  tragedies :  Porcie  (1568),  /iippo/j/e (1573), 
Cornelie  (1574)  (1),  Marc-Anioine,  La  Troade  (1578),  Antigone  oa  la  Piete  (1579), 
Sedecie  ou  les  Juives  (1580)  (2).  The  influence  of  Seneca  preponderates  in  all 
these  pieces.     Eloquence,  or  more  often,  declamation,  abounds  with  a  readiness 

which  might  be  pardoned  to 
the  grand  style  of  the  writer. 
But  the  most  original,  and  Ave 
might  say  most  unexpected, 
characteristic  of  Garnier's  tra- 
gedies, lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
action  is  much  less  simple  than 
in  the  greater  part  of  contemp- 
orary pieces.  Compare  Marc- 
Antoine  to  the  Cleopdlre  of  Jo- 
delle  (which  is  the  same  sub- 
ject) ;  the  interest  is  lost  some- 
what by  being  divided  among 
the  three  characters,  Cleopdlre, 
Octave  and  Antoine.  The  only 
unity  in  Antigone  lies  in  the 
presence  of  the  daughter  of 
Oedipus  in  several  episodes, 
any  one  of  which  could  be  in 
itself  a  tragedy.  And  La  Troade 
assembles  all  the  misfortunes 
Avhich  befel  Queen  Hecabe. 
This  overfull  complexity,  in 
too  narrow  a  frame,  is  another 
point  of  resemblance  between 
Garnier  and  Corneille. 

Exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  Les  Juives,  which 
would  be  the  finest  Freiich 
Biblical  tragedy  if  it  were  not 
for  Athalie.  Nabuchodonosor 
seizes  the  kingdom  of  Juda, 
and  wishes  to  destroy  (lie  royal  family.  The  supplications  of  Amilal,  mother  of 
Sedecie,  King  of  Juda,  touch  the  wife  and  sons-in-law  of  Nabuchodonosor,  who 
try  to  soften  the  Assyrian  king.  But  we  learn  that  they  have  cut  the  throats  of 
Sedeeie's  children  in  the  unfortunate  king's  presence,  and  have  afterwards  put  out 

f1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  225. 
(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  227. 
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the  |ii)iti;iit  i)ainted  by  Rabel,  engraved 
by  C.  de  Mallery. 
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his  eyes.  Withoiil  doiihl,  il  is  less  aclioti  lliaii  a  series  of  siliialions.  Neverthe- 
less, in  reading  Les  Juives  one  is  truly  surprised  to  sec  what  Gamier  has  known 
how  to  develop  I'rom  grief,  pity,  cruelty,  in  short  all  the  tragic  sentiments.  Mor- 
eover, the  brealh  of  the  Deity  passes  over  Ihis  sacred  tragedy:  by  the  words  of 
the  pr()[)het,  the  grandiose  character  who  appears  in  the  first  and  fifth  acts,  the 
situation  is  broadened,  and  produces  an  impression  of  religious  terror.  The 
choruses  of  young  Jewesses,  very  well  handled  and  successfully  mingled  with  the 
action,  bring  this  French  tragedy  nearer  to  those  of  Grece. 

Garnier's  plays  include  an  eighth  piece  of  an  especial  genre,  a  "  tragi-comedy'* 
Uradamante.  The 
subject  is  taken 
Iroin  Arioslo's  Or- 
lando  f arioso ,  in 
which  Bradaman- 
te,  daughter  of  Aj- 
mon  and  oi  Beatri- 
ce, is  represented 
as  an  invincible 
amazon,  loved  by 
Roger,  a  converted 
Saracen  prince. 
In  Garnier's  tragi- 
comedy, Brada- 
niante  brings  into 
contact  two  rivals: 
Roger,  and  Leon, 
son  of  the  Empe- 
lor  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  act- 
ion is  complicated  by  one  of  (hose  mistakes  of  identity  so  frequent  in  chivalric 
romance.  The  denonnient  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  is  (he  attractive  Roger  who 
marries  Bradarnante  (T). 


^W 
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After  a  print  on  wood  taken  from  Tcretireide  Roigny 


ANTOINE  DE  MONTCHRESTIEN  (?-d021).— The  last  tragic  poet  whom 
we  can  coimect  with  the  sixteenth  century,  Monlchrestien,  led  the  most  advent- 
urous existence.  A  passionate  duellist,  forced  to  exile  himself  in  England, 
returning  to  France  under  Henri  IV  and  engaged  in  manufacturing,  lie  wrote 
bis  tragedies  for  pastime,  and  without  renouncing  his  escapades,  lie  ended  by 
getting  himself  killed  und(M'  Louis  XUK  by  joining  a  Huguenot  uprising. 

We  have  six  tragedies  by  Monlchrestien  :  Sophonisbe  (4596),  imilaled  from  the 
llalian  ;  Les  Laeenes  {Lacedemoniennes)  on  la   Constance  (1591)),  taken    from  Plu- 


(1)  There  is  an  analysis  of  lirutta i,hui  Ic  \n  Daijms  1 1:  ri;i!  el  II  a  i/.i  ki.d. 
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tarch's  Vie  de  Cleomene  de  Sparte  ;  David  (1600);  Aman  (1G01)  (1);  Hector  (1603); 
VEcossaise  ou  Marie  Stuart  (1605)  (2).  This  last  piece  is  his  best ;  the  characters 
of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  are  wcry  well  drawn,  and  the  style,  in  its  ease 
and  suavity,  foretells  Racine. 

In  studying  the  predecessors  of  Coriieille,  we  shall  see  that  tragedy  did  not 
cease  to  be  cultivated  and  improved,  and  how  it  finally  passed  from  college 
courtyards  and  books  to  the  stage,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  its  reception. 

II.— COMEDY. 

Influence  of  Antiquity. — As  we  have  already  said  in  our  conclusions  upon 
medijuval  comedy,  it  was  not  a  question,  as  in  the  case  of  tragedy,  of  one  genr(> 
being  substituted  for  another,  but  simply  of  evolution.  Sixteenth  century 
comedy  was  the  farce  of  the  fifteenth  combined  with  the  moralite.  At  the 
same  time  should  be  mentioned  a  few  translations  and  imitations  of  antique 
models  which  served  to  render  more  human  and  more  reyular  a  popular  genre 
about  to  become  a  literary  genre. — Ronsard  translated  in  1549  Aristophanes' 
Plutus,  which  was  played  at  the  college  of  Coquerel;  and  in  1565  de  Baif  trans- 
lated the  Eunachus  of  Terence,  and  the  Miles  gloriosus  of  Plautus  in  1567. 

Italian  Influence. — Italian  iiilluence  was  by  far  the  most  powerful.  It  was 
good  in  the  sense  that  it  taught  French  authors  to  vary  their  situations  and  to 
strengthen  their  plots ;  it  was  bad  in  that  it  introduced  into  French  comedy  a 
certain  number  of  conventional  types  —  old  men,  guardians,  valets,  bullies, 
lovers  and  ingenas,  which  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  which 
stereotyped,  in  a  way,  constantly  brought  with  them  the  same  situations  and 
the  same  witticisms. — The  first  imitations  were  translations  of  /  Suppositi  by 
Ariosto,  by  Jacques  Bourgeois  in  1545,  then  by  Jean-Pierre  de  Mesme  in  1532.  Jean 
de  la  Tattle  translated  Negromante  by  Ariosto  about  1560.  But  we  should  also 
mention  the  Italian  productions  in  France,  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  which 
flourished  especially  at  court,  where  everybody  knew  Italian,  and  had  a  taste 
for  imbroglio  and  license. 


Comedies  in  Verse. — JODELLE  inaugurated,  or  thought  to  inaugurate,  a 
new  genre  of  comedy  with  Eugene,  represented  at  the  same  time  as  Cleopdtre 
in  1552,  In  an  obscure  and  4)retcntiou3  prologue  he  poses  as  an  innovator. 
Eugene  is  in  five  acts,  with  nine  characters,  and  is  written  in  decasyllabic  verse. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  risque,  and  is  connected  with  jests  against  the 
clergy  which  form  the  substance  of  the   most  cynical  French  fabliaux.     There 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  231. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  229. 
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is  not  a  single  virtuous  or  honest  character  in  the  whole  five  acts;  and  only  one 
is  comic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  Guillaume,  the  husband  of  Alix. 

REMY  BELLE  AU  left  La  Reconnue,  only  published  after  his  death,  in  1577. 
The  heroine  of  the  piece  is  a  young  girl  saved  by  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  who,  in  the  denoumenl,  is  recognised  by  her  father.     The  plot,  though 

bit  slow,  is  not  badly  constructed  :  Antoir»ette,  the  young  girl,  beloved  by 
llie  son  of  the  old  lawyer  in  whose  household  the  captain  has  placed  her,  is  on 
the  point  of  marrying  in  spite  of  herself  the  clerk,  Master  Jean,  at  the  very 
moment  when 
the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the 
captain  and  her 
father  deliver 
her. 

JACQUES 
GREVIN  pub- 
lislied  La  Treso- 
riere  in  1558  (1), 
and  Les  Ebahis 
in  1560.  The 
first  recalls  Jo- 
delle's  Eugene, 
the  second  is  an 
indirect  imitat- 
ion from  the  Ita- 
lian. 

KEI'UKSENTATION  OF  A  FAKCE  AT  THE  E.\D  OF  THE  XVX  CENTURY 

Prose  Corned-  After  a  contemporary  print. 

ies. — It  was  pro- 
bably Italian  influence,  as  comedy  was  written  in  prose  in  Italy,  which  decided 
sixteenth  century  French  writers  to  abandon  verse  (2). 

We  should  first  mention  a  comedy  by  JEAN  DE  LA  TAILLE,  ^^s  Corrivaux, 
(or  Rivaux  cVamour),  probably  composed  in  1562,  and  which  shows  a  certain 
ease  in  the  dialogue. 

But  the  most  remarkable  comic  writer  of  this  time  was  PIERRE  LARIVEY 
(1540-1611).  He  was  born  at  Troyes  ;  his  father,  an  Italian,  belonged  to  the 
Giiinli  family,  celebrated  Venitian  printers.  Established  in  France,  he  changed 
his  name  to  L' Arrive,  which  became  Larivey .     Pierre  took  orders,  and  became 

(1)  Read  in  Darmsteter  and  Hatzfeld's,  Morceaux  choisis,  p.  360,  a  scene  from  La  Tresoriere. 

(2)  Read  in  the  same  volume,  p,  365,  Pierre  Larivey's  Letter  to  M.  d'Amboise  on  the  use  of 
prose  in  comedy. 


canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  de  Troyes.  He  knew  Italian  literatu™ 
thoroughly,  and  produced  a  great  number  of  translations  of  all  sorts,  tales, 
morals,  theology,  etc.  He  had  this  advantage  over  learned  Frenchmen,  that  he 
possessed  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  comedy  in  his  own  country,  and  he  adapt- 
ed twelve  Italian  pieces  for  French  audiences,  six  of  which  were  published 
by  himself  in  1579,  and  three  more  were  published  in  1611.  The  others  have 
been  lost. — These  comedies  are  :  Le  Laquais,  La  Veuve,  Les  Esprits,  Le  Morfondu, 
Les  Jaloux,  Les  Ecoliers,  Constance,  Le  Fidele  and  Les  Tromperies.  Larivey  fol- 
lowed his  Italian  model  closely  ;  but  he  introduced  all  the  changes  of  place, 
conditions,  circumstances,  necessary  to  make  the  piece  thoroughly  French. 
This  son  of  Italians,  Champenois  by  birth,  was  truly  the  man  needed  to  adapt 
Italian  genius,  to  the  French  without  losing  any  of  its  essential  elements.  His 
pieces  were  not  played,  but  they  were  read  and  re-read,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.     And  Moliere  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

Two  of  these  are  still  pleasant  reading  :  Les  Ecoliers,  and  especially  Les  Esprits. 
The  latter  is  related,  in  the  past,  to  the  Aulularia  of  Plaiitus,  and  in  the  future  to 
Molieres  UEcole  des  maris  and  L'Avare,  and  to  the  Retour  impreva  of  Regnard.  Tliis  is 
brielly  the  theme  :  — (and  we  shall  recognise  that  the  original  Italian,  L'Aridosio  by 
Lorenzino  de  Medicis,  is  for  the  greater  part  a  "  contamination  "  of  the  Aulularia  and  the 
Adelphi) — There  are  two  old  breathers,  one,  Hilaire,  indulgent  and  generous,  ttie  other, 
Severin,  wicked  and  avaricious.  Tlie  taller  confides  one  of  his  sons,  Fortune,  to  Hilaire; 
he  himself  brings  up  the  other  son,  Urhain,  and  his  daughter  Laurence.  The  plot  con- 
sists of  the  obstacles  these  young  people  meet  with  in  their  hjve  affairs  ;  but  all  ends 
well  with  the  marriage  of  Urhain  with  Feliciane,  of  Fortune  with  Apoline,  and  Laurence 
with  Desird.  The  best  character  scenes,  tiowever,  arc  created  by  the  avarice  of  Severin,  and 
the  knavery  of  the  valet  Frontin.  Severin,  wishing  to  return  to  his  house  to  leave  there  a 
purse  full  of  gold,  is  prevented  by  Frontin  who  declares  that  his  house  is  haunted  by 
gliosts  (whence  the  title  of  tlie  play).  Severin,  frightened,  hides  the  purse  in  a  hole, 
without  suspecting  that  he  is  watched  by  Ddsiri,  the  lover  of  his  daughter  Laurence;  his 
hesitation,  his  fears  and  prayers  are  rendered  with  a  comic  truth  worthy  of  Plautus  and 
Moliere,  neither  of  whom  has  produced  th<!  counterpart  of  this  scene  (1).  When  Severin 
has  departed,  Desird  steals  the  contents  of  the  purse.  The  miser  soon  returns  to  see 
once  more  his  "  cfiere  bourse,"  and  finds  it  full  of  pebbles.  He  bursts  out  into  lament- 
ations in  a  monologue  imitated  from  Plautus,  and  imitated  in  its  turn  by  Moliere  (2). 
The  scene  with  Frontin  which  follows  is  equally  amusing  and  good,  being  an  ingenious 
development  of  the  monologue.  Finally  in  scenes  VI  and  VIII  of  Act  V,  occur  mistakes 
of  identity  which  Moliere  has  known  how  to  use,  and  several  excellent  examples  of  what 
are  called  mots  de  nature.  When  Severin's  crowns  are  returned  to  him,  he  cries  out : 
"O  Dieu!  ce  sont  les  mdmes!..."  And  when  he  is  told  that  his  son  is  going  to  marry  a 
maiden  dowered  with  fifteen  thousand  francs,  he  says  :  "  Quinze  mille  francs  !  II  sera  plus 
riche  que  moi  (3)."' 

In  Larivey's  other  comedies  there  are  also  scenes  of  a  deep  and  lasting  comic 
quality.     Doubtless  the  credit  belongs  to  the  original  Italian  writers  whom  he 


(1^  Read  this  scene  in  Darmsteteb  and  IIatzfeld,  p.  36"/ 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  233. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  234. 
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lias  Iraiislaled  ;  but  his  style  is  his  own,  and  we  arc  somewhat  surprised  lo  find 
(lialoj^ues  so  piquant,  dranialic  and  well-turned,  and  which  remind  us  frequent- 
ly of  Moliere.  Finally,  we  should  mention  ODET  DE  TURNEBE,  son  of 
the  Hellenist  Adricn  Purnebe.  Dying  prematurely  in  1581,  he  lel't  in  manus- 
cript, a  comedy  imitated  both  from  the  Italian  and  from  the  Celesiina  of  the 
Spanish  writer  Fernando  de  Rojas,  entitled  Les  Contents.  This  piece,  somewhat 
confused  but  amusing  and  well-written,  is,  according  to  M.  E.  Rigal,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  sixteenth  century  comedy.  It  may  be  found  in  Edouard  Fournier's 
Le  Theatre  au  seizieme  siecle.  This  work  contains  also  Les  Neapolilaines  by 
F.  d'Amboise  (15>>4). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  comedy  written  in  verse  reappeared,  but  no 
interesting  work.  Authors  were  Italianised,  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word, 
more  and  more  ;  they  dreamed  of  nothing  but  imbroglios,  and  all  their  charac- 
ters were  traditional.  Meanwhile  the  farce,  more  hardy  than  ever,  occupied 
the  stage;  and  true  comedy  did  not  make  its  reappearance  until  Corneille's 
Melite,  in  1629. 
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DECORATIVE    FRIEZE    BY    ETIENNE    DELAULNE    [1518  (?)-1585   (?)] 

ClIAPTKK   Mil. 
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SUMMARY    . 

1.  CALVIN  ( 1 509-1564)  was  converted  to  Protestantism  and  took  refuge  at 
Nerac,  then  at  BSle,  and  then  established  himself  at  Geneva.  At  first  driven 
from  that  city  by  the  free-thinkers,  he  returned  in  1541,  where  until  his  death 
he  exercised  a  veritable  dictatorship. 

He  published  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  into  French,  Vlnsiitution  chre- 
tienne  in  1541,  dedicated  to  Frangois  I,  a  work  remarkable  for  its  method  and 
the  elevated  severity  of  its  style. 

With  Calvin  we  should  name,  among  Protestant  writers,  GUILLAUME  FAREL, 
THEODORE  DE  BEZE,  DUPLESSIS-MORNAY. 

2.  SAINT  FRANQOIS  DE  SALES  (i568-i622)  was  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  lived 
at  Annecy.  He  came  to  Paris  and  preached  there  with  great  success  before 
returning  to  Savoie.  He  only  published  L'Introduction  kla  vie  devote  (1608), 
a  work  formed  from  a  collection  of  letters  written  to  Madame  de  Charmoisy,  and 
Le  Traite  de  Vamour  de  Dieu  (1616),  more  theological.  His  originality  lies 
in  the  breadth  of  his  Christianity,  and  the  poetic  gentleness  of  his  style. 

3.  The  most  celebrated  authors  of  memoirs  were  :  LE  LOYAL  SERVITEUR, 
author  of  La  Vie  de  Bayard  (1524),  —  FRANQOIS  DE  LA  NOUE,  a  Protestant, 
whose  Discours  politiques  et  militaires  are  a  code  of  bravery  and  solid 
piety,  —  BLAISE  DE  MONTLUC,  a  Catholic,  who  published  a  narrative  of  his 
campaigns  in  his  vivid  and  picturesque  Commentaires  (1574),  —  AGRIPPA 
D'AUBIGN^,  a  Protestant,  whose  principal  works  in  prose  were  a  Histoire 
universelle  (1616-1620)  and  his  Vie  a  ses  Enfants. 

4.  POLITICAL  WRITERS.  —  LA  BOETIE  left  a  Discours  sur  la  servitude 
volontaire,  published  in  1576  after  his  death,  which  is  an  eloquent  protest 
against  tyranny.  MICHEL  DE  UHOSPITAL  and  JEAN  BODIN  should  be  also 
cited. 

5.  THE  SATYRE  MENIPI^EE,  which  appeared  in  1594,  was  a  pamphlet  written 
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in  collaboration  by  several  magistrates  and  men  of  letters,  in  favour  of  Henri  IV, 
m  the  time  of  the  Ligue.  The  work  begins  with  a  sort  of  parade  in  the  court- 
vard  of  the  Louvre,  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  Ligueurs,  by  speeches  of 
the  deputies  to  the  States  General  (the  most  famous  being  that  oV  Daubray  in 
the  name  of  the  Third  Estate),  and  ends  with  some  pieces  in  burlesque  verse. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  common  sense  and  wit. 


—CALVIN  (1509-1564). 


DICCORATED    LETTER 

llie  XVI  century. 


ife.— .lean  Cliauviii,  who  laliiiiscd  the  iiaino  into  Cal- 
uinus,  from  which  wa.s  evolved  in  turn  the  new 
French  form,  Calvin  (cf.  Tourneur,  Turnebus,  Tur- 
ncbe),  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  on  July  10, 
1509.  Early  destined  for  the  Church,  he  studied  at 
(he  college  of  INIontaigu,  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
^^A*  to  a  cure  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  but  he  was  not 

v^^Sii^'^itH  (    i  ^  priest,  having  only  received  the  tonsure.     He  went 

to  Orleans  to  study  law  under  Pierre  de  I'^toile;  at 
Bourges  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous 
Alciat,  and  studied  Greek  with  Melchior  Wolmar. 
Returning  to  Par's  in  ISS'i,  his  first  work  was  a  Latin 
commentary  of  Seneca's  De  dementia.  Even  from 
li;il  lime  he  was  converted  to  the  Reformation.  That  same  year  Calvin  was 
bilged  to  save  himself  by  llight  from  legal  proceedings  decreed  against  the 
*rotestants,  in  consequence  of  a  harangue  by  Nicolas  Cop,  rector  of  the  Univ- 
rsily  of  Paris,  inspired  by  Calvin  himself.  Taking  refuge  first  at  Orleans,  then 
t  Poitiers  and  Ncrac,  Calvin  reached  Bale,  Avhence  he  addressed  to  Francois  I 
lo35)  a  letter  of  protest  against  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  heretics.  It  was  at 
ale  that  he  published  the  first  edition,  in  Latin,  of  the  Institiitio  reliyionis 
hrisliancc.  From  Bah^  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Ferrara,  near  Renee  de 
ranee,  and  finally  settled  in  Geneva,  which  (iuillaume  Farel  had  converted  to 
le  Reformation.  There  he  made  his  theological  and  political  authority  so 
espotically  felt  that  the  free-thinkers  {libertins,  partisans  of  liberty)  banished 
im,  as  well  as  Farel,  in  1538.  Calvin  went  to  Sliasbourg,  where  he  married  ; 
at  he  was  recalled  by  his  own  party  to  Geneva  in  1541,  and  there  he  reigned 
i  master,  as  intolerant  as  he  was  devoted,  ujitil  his  death  in  1564. 

'•  L'lnstitution  de  la  Relig^ion  Chr6tienne".— Calvin    rehandled   the  Latin 
«xl  which  he  had  inibllslKul    in  ilVM)  and  1539,  in  order  lo  make  a  French  edit 
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ion  which  appeared  at  Strasbourg  in  1521  (l).-The  work  is  preceded  by 
Dedication  to  the  King  of  France,  Francois  I.,  which  is  full  of  ammation    log 
and  eloquence,  in  spile  of  several  incongruities,  and  in  which  he   defends 
Reformation  in  the  name  of  the  true  Christian  tradition  ;  and  also  re  utes  t 
attacks  of  those  who  claimed  that  the  Reformers  were  enemies  of  royal  authc 
itv      The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  :-I.     De  connaitre  Dieu  en  Hire  et  qu 
^'.  Hie  de  creaieur  et  soavera 

goavernear  da  monde, — 1 
De  la  connaissance  de  Di 
en  tant  qu'il  s'esi  montre 
dempieur  en  Jesus-Christ. 
III.  De  la  maniere  de  pat, 
ciper  a  la  grace  de  Jesi 
Christ,  des  fruits  qui  nous 
reviennent  et  des  graces  < 
sensuivent.^W.  Des  moyi 
exterieurs  ou  aides  dont  D 
se  sert  pour  nous  convie 
Jesus-Christ,  son  fds,  et  m 
retenir  a  lui. 

The  reader  will  rea( 
perceive  the  learned  gr 
a<to/j  of  Ihisplai).  Now,ei 
part  of  the  book  is  ordei 
with  the  same  logic  — 
much  so  that  Ulnstitui 
chrelienne  is  rightly  clas 
as  the  first  book  that  wm 
Yd'dUy  composed  in  the  Frenct 
language.  — Calvin  alsc 
rendered  to  the  Frencl 
language  the  immense 
vice  of  having  poured  into  it,  so  to  speak,  the  -hole  P.iblical  and  theolo 
treasure.  These  subjects,  until  then  reserved  for  the  d.gmty  ot  Lat.n,  «  e 
the  flrst  time  set  forth  in  popular  language  n,ore  than  a  hundred  years  be 
Pascal's  Provinciales.  Calvin's  style  is  serious,  concise, logical,  sometimes  tin, 
often  eloquent;  he  essentially  lacks  colour,  and  Bossuet  pronounces  hnn  »«, 
His  vocabulary  has  not  gone  out  of  fashion ;  and  his  ideas  are  so  closely  con 
nected  that  he  is  much  more  easily  read  than  Montaigne  ("2). 


PORTRAIT    OF    CALVIN 

A^fter  an  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  centviry 
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Other  Writers  on  the  Reformation. — With  Calvin  we  may  cite  :  Guillaume 
Fare! (1489-1565), celebrated  for  his  sermons ;— Theodore  de  Beze  (1519^1605), 
first  wrote  verse,  and  then  a  large  number  of  Latin  works  in  defense  of  the 
llcformation.  He  wrote  in  French  a  Vie  de  Calvin,  a  Hisioire  des  Eglises  refor- 
inees  au  royaume  de  France, 
and  a  Biblical  tragedy,  Abra- 
ham sacrifiant  ,  which  was 
played  at  the  University  of 
Lausanne  ;  —  Pierre  Viret 
(l.Mi-1571),  left  several  dial- 
ogues and  moral  works,  of 
unequal  satiric  spirit,  but 
frequently  piquant;  —  Du- 
plessis-Mornay  (1549-1623) 
was  surnamed  the  "  Pope  of 
the  Huguenots ''  because  of 
his  theological  learning,  and 
until  his  death  he  directed 
the  reformed  churches  of 
France.  His  Traite  de  la  ve- 
rile  de  la  religion  chretienne 
(1581),  written  chiefly  against 
the  libertins  and  not  the  Cat- 
holics, is  one  of  the  best  theol- 
ogical works  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

II.— SAINT    FRANCOIS 
DE  SALES  (1568-1622). 

Life. — Member  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Savoy,  Fran- 
cois de  Sales  studied  at  the 
college  of  Clermont,  and  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He  then 
studied  law  at  the  University 

of  Padua,  and  while  still  very  young  was  appointed  councillor  to  the  Senate  at 
Chambery.  But  a  serious  vocation  led  him  lo  enter  the  priesthood.  He  was 
charged  with  missions  to  Protestant  countries  where,  by  his  simple  and  persua- 
sive eloquence,  and  the  Christian  gentleness  of  his  character,  he  succeeded  in 

1904)  has  been  published.  It  is  in  justificative  memoir,  in  the  style  of  tlie  logugrapJiers  at  Alliens. 
Its  logic  is  strong  and  insistant,  and  it  defends  Protestantism  with  circumspection  and  eloquence. 


PORTRAIT    OF    SAINT    FRANQOIS    DE    SALES 

After  the  print  of  Leonard  Gaultier  (1561,  -|-  vers  1630). 
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making  numerous  conversions  in  the  Chablais  country.  In  1596  Ihe  Bishop  of 
Geneva  appointed  him  his  coadjutor.  Frangois  de  Sales  afterwards  travelled  yj 
Paris,  where  he  charmed  the  court  with  his  Lenten  sermons  (1602). 

But  Henry  IV  tried  vainly  to  retain  him.  Appointed  Bishop  of  Geneva,  whi 
living  at  Annecy,  Frangois  de  Sales  published  in  1608  an  Introduction  a  la  vie 
devote.  Though  this  work  met  with  immediate  suc^!T&sii^vhich  has  lasted  do^Ml 
to  the  present  time,  it  was  but  an  incident  in  an  existenc&^-e^itirely  devoted  lo 
preaching  and  administration.  In  1616,  appeared  his  Traite  (uV-amoar  de  Dieu. 
In  1618,  he  returned  to  Paris;  in  1620,  with  Madame  de  Chantal,  he  iminded  I 
order  of  the  Visitation.     His  death  occurred  suddenly  at  Lyons  in  1622. 


His  Works. — The  many  works  of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  comprise  :  Contn 
versial  works  against  Protestants  ;  Sermons  (of  which  we  probably  do  not  possess 
the  original  text);  Entretiens  Spirituels,  noted  down  by  the  nuns  of  the  Visit- 
ation of  Annecy,  and  often  of  doubtful  authenticity);  Letters,  also  of  question- 
able authenticity  (1) ;  finally,  his  two  most  celebrated  works,  and  the  only 
ones  which  he  published  himself:  V  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote  (1608)  and  1 
Traite  de  Vamour  de  Dieu  (1616). 

Vlntroduction  a  la  vie  devote  is  one  of  those  books  which  make  themsel 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  part  of  whose  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
not,  properly  speaking,  books  at  alL  It  consists  simply  of  a  collection 
letters  on  spiritual  subjects  addressed,  during  Lent  in  1607,  lo  Madame  de  Ch 
moisy,  of  Annecy.  The  interest  of  these  Letters  lies  in  the  intention  o( 
author,  who  says  in  his  Preface  :  "  Those  who  have*  written  of  devotion  h 
almost  always  regarded  their  instruction  as  destined  for  people  remote  fr 
everyday  affairs,  or  at  least  have  taught  a  kind  of  devotion  which  results 
such  a  retirement.  My  intention  is  to  instruct  those  who  are  married,  w 
live  in  the  city,  or  at  court,  and  who  are  compelled  by  their  condition  to  L 
the  common  life..."  From  this  arose  the  great  success  of  the  work;  everyb 
wished  to  profit  by  this  practical  devotion,  to  become,  like  the  Philottiee,  to  wh 
the  Letters  are  dedicated,  an  elect  soul  without  renouncing  the  world.  Readi 
were  also  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  the  style  which  is  one  of  exquisite  swei 
ness,  full  of  agreeable  metaphor  and  picturesque  imagery,  though  not  with 
a  slight  touch  of  finicalness. — L' Introduction  is  composed  of  five  parts:  in  t 
first,  the  author  defines  true  devotion,  and  how  to  acquire  a  desire  for  it ;  in  the 
second,  he  gives  diverse  advice  for  the  elevation  of  tfie  soul  to  God  by  prayer  and 
the  Sacrament, — in  the  third,  various  advice  touching  the  exercise  of  the  virtues: 
this  is  the  longer  and  more  practical  part,  and  his  advice  is  as  witty  as  it  is  wise. 
The  fourth  part  deals  with  temptations ;  the  fifth  to  the  exercises  suitable  for 
renewing  the  soul  and  confirming  it  in  its  devotion. 

(1)  All  these  works  were  published  after  his  death,  1622. 
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The  Traiic  do  Vamour  de  Dieii,  addressed  to  Theotinie,  is  a  more  profound 
work  Ironi  the  doctrinal  point  of  view.  In  this,  true  charily  is  defined  with  a 
iinesse  often  subtle,  but  also  with  force  and  sureness.  The  author  carries  the 
love  of  God  to  the  extreme  limits  of  orthodox  mysticism;  and  he  stops  at  the 
point  where  Fenelon  was  to  take  it  up  and  make  of  it  quielism. 

Other  Catholic  Writers.  Preachers.— Cardinal  Du  Perron  (15r)6-1618),  was 
—  the  o|)|)()site  of  (Calvin — a  Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism.  In  his  turn, 
he  had  a  large  share  in  the  conversion  of  Menri  IV.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
his  funeral  oration  for  Ronsard.  lie  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  learning 
and  an  apologist,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  was  a  precursor  of  Bossuet. — ^ico- 
las  Coeffeteau  (1574-1 023)  is  also  best  known  by  a  funeral  oration,  that  upon 
Henri  l\  .  He  was  as  active  asdu  Perron  in  polemics  against  the  Protestants.  In 
the  sevenleenlh  century  much  was  thought  of  his  Histoire  ronuiine  (1621),  from 
which  Vaugelas  liked  to  take,  as  he  did  from  Amyol,  aulhoritative  grammatical 
examples. — No  other  Catholic  preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  except  Saint 
Francois  de  Sales,  merits  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature.  Bad  taste,  pro- 
fane learning  and  violence  of  style  had  invaded  the  Christian  pulpit. 


III.— HISTORIANS   AND   AUTHORS  OF  MEMOIRS. 

The  sixteenth  century  abounded  in  historians  and  authors  of  Memoires ;  but 
none  of  them  properly  belongs  to  literature,  and  can  be  compared,  no  matter 
how  interesting  their  works,  with  a  Froissart  or  a  Commines.  We  shall  there- 
fore enumerate  them  briefly,  only  insisting  upon  the  profit  they  afford  to  learned 
readers. 

LE  LOYAL  SERVITEUR  (?)• — This  was  the  name  assumed  by  the  author 
of  the  exquisite  Histoire  du  gentil  seigneur  de  Bayart,  which  appeared  in  1524 
after  the  death  of  the  chevalier  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  The  ano- 
nymous author,  as  distinguished  as  he  was  modest,  had  assuredly  been  a  fellow- 
soldier  and  friend  of  Bayard,  as  Joinville  had  been  of  Saint  Louis.  And  this 
comparison  with  Joinville,  both  as  to  subject  and  form,  renders  any  other  judg- 
ment unnecessary. 

FRANQOIS  DE  LA  NOUE  (1S2I-1591),  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  captains 
of  the  Protestant  parly.  He  took  part  in  all  the  wars,  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  then  of  Henri  IV.  At  Fontenay-le-Comte  his  left  arm 
was  broken  by  a  shot  from  an  arquebuse;  it  was  amputated  and  replaced  by  an 
artificial  arm,  whence  his  surname  of  Bras-de-Fer,  which  became  a  glorious 
tradition  in  his  family.     As  admirable  in  character  as  he  was  in  courage,  La  Noue 
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preserved,  among  the  civic  troubles  of  his  time,  a  moderation  and  grandeur  of 
soul  which  has  caused  him  to  be  compared  to  a  hero  of  Plutarch.  lie  died  a 
soldier's  death,  like  Bayard,  hit  in  the  forehead  by  a  bullet  at  the  siege  of  Mon- 
contour. — Several  times  taken  prisoner,  La  None  wrote,  during  these  periods  of 
enforced  repose,  his  Discours  politiqaes  et  militaires,  in  which  he  treats  as  much 
of  religion  and  morals  as  of  war  ;  and  the  lofty  wisdom  of  his  reflections  gives 

him  a  place  beside  L'Hospital  and 
du  Vair.  Although  La  None  cont- 
inually bases  his  discourses  upon 
the  historical  facts  which  he  him- 
self witnessed,  yet  only  one  of  his 
Discours,  the  twenty-sixth,  is  prop- 
erly speaking  historical.  It  is  a 
coherent  narrative  of  political  and 
military  events  from  1562  to  1570. 

BLAISE    DE    MONTLUC 

(1502-1S77).  —  Montluc  first  dist- 
inguished himself  by  his  success- 
es in  Italy,  under  Henri  IL,  the 
defense  of  Sienna  having  always 
remained  one  of  the  most  glorious 
episodes  in  French  military  hist- 
ory. Tlie  number  and  importance 
of  his  victories  would  have  ranked 
Montluc  among  the  greatest  of 
French  warriors,  had  he  not  pract- 
iced, during  the  religious  wars, 
a  cruelty  which  has  become  prov- 
erbial. He  did  not  leave  the  serv- 
ice until  he  had  received  at  the 
siege  of  Rabastens,  in  -1070,  a 
horrible  wound  which  disfigur- 
ed him  and  obliged  him  to  wear 
a  mask  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  during  this  premature  retirement  that 
he  dictated  his  Commeniaires,  which  Henri  IV  called  the  Bible  of  the  soldier. 
These  Commentaires  consist  of  seven  books,  in  which  Montluc  describes  his 
campaigns  from  1519  to  1574. 

Montluc  wrote,  for  his  fellow-soldiers,  his  children,  and  all  future  captains. 
"  It  has  been  my  wish,  "  he  says,  "  to  employ  what  time  remains  to  me  in 
describing  the  battles  in  which  I  have  taken  part  during  the  fifty-two  years  of 
my  command,  feeling  sure  that  those  captains  who  may  read   my  life  will  find 


PORTRAIT   OF    BLAISE    DE    MONTLUC 

After  an  original  sketch  of  the  XVI  century, 
engraved  in  the  XVII. 
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there  experiences  of  which  Ihey  will  be  able   to   avail  themselves,  should  they 
find  themselves  in  similar  situations..." 

Again  he  says  :  "This  is  not  a  book  for  men  of  learning:  we  have  enough 
historians  ;  but  fora  military  captain..."  He  recalls  that  Cjesar,  "  the  greatest 
captain  who  ever  lived,"  wrote  his  Commentaries.  "  I  have  wished,  therefore, 
to  set  forth  my  own,  ill  polished  as  they  must  be,  coming  from  the  hand  of  a 
soldier  —  and  furthermore  a  Gascon,  who  has  always  been  more  anxious  to  do 
well  than  to  talk  well...  (1)"  lie  tells  his  story  with  the  impulsive  animation 
of  a  man  of  action  and  a  Gascon,  without  cither  boasting  or  mock  humility. 
We  read  it  as  if  we  listened  to  a  vivid  recital,  accurate  and  abounding  in  tech- 
nical details.  And  while,  doubtless,  strategy  and  tactics  have  changed  too 
much  for  the  caplaiiis  ol'  our  lime  to  learn  the  art  of  war  from  Monthic,  yet  his 
book  will  always  be  useful  to  them  as  long  as  personal  bravery,  abnegation  and 
enthusiasm  shall  be  the  qualities  proper  to  the  French  soldier. 

AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNE  (155-2-d630).- In  contrast  to  the  fanatical  Catholic 
Blaise  de  Montluc,  is  the  grim  Protestant  d'Aubigne  —  whom  we  have  already 
referred  to  in  the  cliapler  on  Poetry.  Towards  the  end  of  a  life  even  more  agit- 
ated than  La  Noue's  and  de  Monlluc's,  d'Aubigne  wrote  pamphlets  and  histor- 
ical works. — Les  Aventnres  da  l)aron  de  F(cneste  is  a  satirical  dialogue  between 
a  Catholic  nobleman,  swaggering  and  gallant,  and  ridiculously  elegant,  who  is 
without  sincerity  and  thus  justilies  his  name  of  Foeneste  (from  the  Greek  word 
cpaivdi,  signifying  to  appear),  and  a  Protestant  country  nobleman,  sincere,  honest, 
and  caring  less  for  appearing  tliui  for  being:  whence  his  name,  Enay. — La  Con- 
fession de  Sancy  is  a  pamphlet,  more  violent  and  less  intellectual,  launched 
against  Protestants  who  become  converted,  and  those  who  work  for  their  con- 
version.— Vllisloire  Universelle,  which  appeared  in  three  folio  volumes  between 
161G  and  1620,  covers  the  events  from  1550  to  1601.  Despite  its  ambitious  title, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  F'rance,  and  particularly  of  the  Protestant 
party.  However,  at  the  end  of  each  book  d'x\ubigne  adds  remarks  concerning 
the  state  of  afTairs  in  the  East,  the  South,  etc.  He  should  chiefly  be  praised  for 
having  strengthened  his  work  with  documentary  proof,  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  him,  having  made  it  impartial.  —  Sa  vie  a  ses  Enfants,  whicli  some- 
times bears  the  title  of  Memoires,  is  a  sincere  and  complete  autobiography, 
worth  our  while  both  for  the  knowledge  w^acquire  of  a  character  ardent  and 
generous  even  in  its  mistakes,  and  for  the  numerous  comparisons  with  and 
references  to  the  author's  Ilistoire  Universelle.  —  D'Aubigne's  prose  has  the  saitie 
merits  and  defects  as  his  poetry  ;  it  is  often  confused,  surcharged,  obscure,  but 
more  often  vivid,  animated  and  ])icluresqtie,  and  always  impassioned, 

We  should  again  mention   Marguerite   de    V alois  (1553-1615;,  first  wife  of 

(1)  Rook  1  (Riihlc's  edition,  vol.  I) 
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Henri  IV.,  who  left  Memoires  and  Lettres  ; — Jacques- Auguste  de  Thou  (1553- 
1617),  who  wrote  a  Histoire  de  mon  temps,  in  Latin  ; — Pierre  de  FEstoile  (1546- 
1611),  author  of  a  Journal,  that  is  to  say,  a  narrative  made  day  by  day  of  all 
that  he  saw  and  heard  from  1574-1611. — This  Avork  is  valuable  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Henri  III  and  Henri  IV  ;  —  finally,  Brantome  lias  already  been 
cited  in  the  chapter  on  Story-Writers ;  his  Vies  des  grands  capitaines  ranks  him 
with  the  historians. 


IV.— POLITICAL  WRITERS. 

Political  writers,  like  historians  and  scholars  were  legion  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  epoch  of  general  intellectual  fermentation,  in  which  everything, 
through  the  influence  of  the  ancients,  was  undergoing  revision.  But  here  we 
must  beware  of  making  a  too  close  comparison  between  the  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  imitation  of  the  ancients,  so  often 
substituted  for  the  personal  expression  of  the  author,  which  should  put  us  on 
our  guard.  We  are  sometimes  deceived  in  considering  as  the  vibrant  protest 
of  some  independent  and  courageous  soul,  what  is  merely  a  schoolboy  adapt- 
ation from  Seneca,  Sallust  or  Livy.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  Etienne  de 
La  Boetie. 

LA  BOETIE  (1530-1563). — His  Greek  translations  (of  Aristotle's  Economica, 
Xenophon's  Mesnagerie)  have  been  forgotten,  as  well  as  his  poetry  (twenty-eight 
sonnets  of  which  were  published  in  the  Essais,  I,  28),  and  this  celebrated  friend 
of  Montaigne  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  Discours  sur  la  servitude 
volontaire  (also  called  Le  Centre  un).  La  Boetie  was  inspired  by  Seneca's  Maxim 
(Letters  to  Lucilius,  47):  '^ Nulla  servitus  lurpior  est  quam.  volantaria'\ — Prop- 
erly speaking  this  discours  is  what  the  ancients  called  a  declamation,  and  we 
know  from  Montaigne  that  La  Boetie  "  wrote  it  as  a  sort  of  essay  in  his  early 
youth,  in  honour  of  liberty  against  tyrants.''  Montaigne  also  says:  "  lie  hand- 
led this  subject  in  his  youth  merely  as  an  exercise,  a  popular  subject  pulled 
this  way  and  that  in  a  thousand  books."  (I,  21).— And  La  Boetie  did  not  publish 
it  himself;  he  died  in  1563,  andjhe  Discours  did  not  appear  until  1S76  in  a 
Protestant  collection  entitled,  Memoires  de  VEstat  de  France  sous  Charles  neu- 
vieme. — On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  say  whether  after  all  La  Boetie  did  not 
express  his  own  sentiments,  through  all  his  borrowings  from  and  allusions  to 
Latin  and  Greek  antiquity;  for  the  historian  de  Thou  tells  us  that  the  cruel 
repressions  ordered  by  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  in  Guyenne  aroused  in 
the  young  La  Boetie  the  indignation  from  which  sprang  the  Discours.  Now  La 
Boetie  was  still  a  student  of  eighteen,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  very  sin- 
cere sentiments  should  have  been  expressed  in  a  schoolboyish  manner. 
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However  this  may  be,  in  readincr  the  Servitude  volontaire  we  are  impressed  as 
by  the  most  powerful  eloquence.     The  general  trend  of  the  IJiscours,  the  form 
of  its  argmncnls,  its  figures  of  speech,  all  proceed  from  a  man  admirably  gifted 
for  oratory   and   who,  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, would  have  caused  his  listeners  ^r 
to  tremble  with  ariger  oi-  enthusiasm. 
Villcmain  said  :  "  We  seem  to  be  read- 
ing an    ancient   maiiuscript  found    in 
the  ruins  of  liome,  under  the  broken 
statue  of  the    yoiuiger  (li-acchus.''     M 
might  be  added  tliat  La  Boetie,  in  the 
vehement  declamation  of  his  youthful 
Southern  spirit,  resembles  a  Girondist 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (1). 

Among  otlier  political  theorists  may 
be  cited  Jean  Bodin  (l.i30-4596),  who 
played  an  imijorlant  part  in  the  Etats 
de  Blois,  and  who  upheld  the  principle 
of  constilulional  monarchy  in  his  Six 
livres  de  la  Republique  (1576-1578),  a 
Avork  in  which  the  intluence  of  Mac- 
hiavelli  is  evident,  and  whicli,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Bodin  himself,  met 
with  great  success  throughout  all  Eur- 
ope. P)Odin  was  a  predecessor  of  Mon- 
tesquieu. 

MICHEL  DE  L'HOSPITAL  (1505- 
1573). — After  long  study  of  the  law, 
and  various  diplomatic  niissions  and 
judicial  charges,  in  which  his  learning 
and  judgment  made  him  highly  appr- 
eciated, L'llospital  hecame  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  France  during  the  Regency  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Himself  a  very 
sincere  Catholic,  he  was  indignant  at 

the  fanaticism  of  the  two  parties.  Hy  the  Decree  of  llomorantin  he  prevented 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  ;  and  by  the  Statutes  of  Orleans 
in  1500  and  of  Moulins  in  1560,  he  brought  about  legal  imd  judicial  reforms. 
He  said,  "  Let  us  drop  these  diabolical    words,  names  of  parties  and  seditions. 
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(1)  Morrcuiix  rhoisis,  2ud  cycle,  p.  253. 
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Lutheran,  Huguenot,  Papist :  let  us  keep  the  name  of  Christians  !  "  We  know 
to  what  extent  the  efforts  of  this  generous  spirit  were  made  in  vain :  in  1568 
L'Hospital    was   obliged   to  resign    his   functions.       Retiring   to   Vignay,   near 

Etampes,  he  witnessed  from 
afar  the  horrors  of  the  civil 
war,  just  missing  falling  a 
victim  of  both  parties  ;  and 
when  the  King  sent  word  to 
him  that  he  forgave  him,  he 
replied:  "  I  am  ignorant 
that  1  have  ever  merited  eit- 
her death  or  forgiveness." — 
Like  most  of  the  magistrates 
of  his  time,  L'llospital  was 
learned  and  accomplished  ; 
he  composed  distinguished 
Latin  poetry.  But  here  we 
should  chieHy  mention  his 
oratorical  and  political  works 
lUirantjiies,  Mercnriales,  Re- 
inoiitrances,  a  collection  of  his 
discourses  delivered  under 
diverse  circumstances.  His 
ideas  are  true  and  lofty,  sim- 
ple in  expression,  but  with 
occasional  bursts  of  genuine 
eloquence.  One  is  struck 
above  all  in  this  century  of 
declamatory  tendencies,  by  his 
unpedantic,  gentlemanty  tone. 
L'Hospital's  most  remarkable 
production  is  his  Memoire  a 
Charles  I\  snr  le  but  de  la  guerre  el  de  la  paix,  which  Avas  published  in  1572(1). 
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I'OUTUAir    Ol-    MICHAEL   DE    L  HOSPITAL 

From  the  print  of  Leonard  Ganltier  (1561  vers  1630). 


Y._LA  SATYRE  MENIPPEE. 

Of  the   the  great  number  of  pamphlets  originated   by  the   Ligue,  one  only 
remains  famous,  La  Satyre  Menippee  (2).     In  the  disordered  situation  into  which 


(1)  Read  extracts  from  Michel  de  V Hospital  in  the  Morceaux  choisis  of  F.  Godefroy,  p.  321. 

(2)  The  name  Menippee  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  satires  composed  both  in  prose  and  verse 
together,  a  genre  invented,  it  is  said,  by  tlie  Greek  philosopher,  Menippns  (first  century  B   C),  and 
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the  death  of  Henri  III  had  thrown  the  various  political  parties,  the  authors  of 
this  national  manifesto  struck  the  true  note,  that  of  Frenchmen  who,  while 
wishin<T  that  Henri  IV  should  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion,  did  not 
regard  tiis  Protestantism  as  disqualifying  him  from  being  tlie  only  legitimate 
heir  to  Hie  crown,  and  rejected  with  ail  their  might  either  a  Lorrain  prince,  or 
a  Spanish  one.  Doubtless,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  pam- 
phlet, piihlislicd  ill  iriOi.  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  Henry  IV  ;  but  it  repre- 


PBOCESSION    OF    THE    LEAGUE    ON    THE    SliU    JUNE    15i)U, 

Atter  an  anonymous  contemporary  print. 


senled  the  state  of  mind  of  the  moderate  party,  composed  both  of  gownsmen  and 
citizens,  the  fear  felt  by  those  who,  under  pretext  of  religion,  only  worked  for 
themselves,  and  the  clearsightedness  of  the  Parisians  who  recognised  in  Henri  IV 
a  prince  sufficienHy  intelligent  and  courageous  to  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  Authors. — It  is  said  that  the  authors  of  the  Menippee  gathered  in  a  little 
room  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  belonging  to  Jacques  Gillot,  canon  of  the  Sainle- 
Chapelle  and  councillor  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  where,  forty  years  later, 

imitated  at  Rome  by  T.  Varro,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  Thus  the  title  simply  indicates  the 
genre,  and  there  must  have  been  at  that  time  a  host  of  Menippces,  of  which  only  this  one  is  still 
celebrated. 
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Boilcau  was  to  be  born.  These  authors  were  :  Pierre  Le  Roy,  canon  of  Rouen  ; 
— Pierre  Piihou,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult  and  scholar  converted  to  Catholicism 
in  1573,  and  who  became  Procuror  General  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris  under 
Henri  IV.  He  wrote  excellent  books  on  law,  and  his  Latin  editions  of  Quintilian, 
Petronius,  and  especially  Phiedrus,  rank  him  with  the  most  eminent  humanists 
of  the  sixteenth  century; — Gilles  Durand,  a  lawyer  and  poet,  whose  verses  were 
published  under  the  title,  Les  OEuvres  poeiiques  du  sieiir  de  la  Bcrgerie  (1394), — 
Jean  Passerat,  professor  at  the  College  of  the  Plessis,  successor  to  Ramus  at  the 
College  of  France  in  1572 ;  he  wrote  some  agreeable  and  witty  French  and  Latin 
verses  and  some  learned  commentaries  on  Latin  authors;— F/orenf  Chrestien, 
also  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Henri  Kslienne,  and  tutor 
to  Henri  IV  ;  he  is  now  less  known  by  his  translations  and  his  Latin  verses  than 
by  his  collaboration  in  La  Satyre  Menippee;  —  Nicolas  Rapin,  famous  chiefly  for 
his  literary  relations  with  Regnier,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  ninth  satire  against 
Malherbe,  was  a  magistrate,  Grand  Provost  of  the  Constablery,  and  wrote  many 
French  and  Latin  verses.  —  What  part  had  each  of  these  authors  in  the  Satyre  ? 
It  is  believed  that  Jacques  Gillot  wrote  the  harangue  of  M.  le  Legal ;  and  Pierre 
Le  Roy  the  preamble.  La  Vertu  du  calholicon  d'Espagne  ;  that  Nicolas  Rapin 
composed  the  harangues  of  M.  de  Lyon  and  Docteur  Rose,  as  well  as  a  few 
epigrams  at  the  end  ;  and  Florent  Chrestien,  that  of  Cardinal  de  Pelevc ;  that 
Gilles  Durand  wrote  the  complaint  of  the  ass-leaguer ;  and  finally,  that  Pierre 
Pithou  composed  the  eloquent  harangue  of  Daubray,  representing  the  Third- 
Estate. 

Plan. — Though  this  work  was  composed  at  dilTerenl  times,  and  by  seven 
collaborators,  it  presents  nevertheless  more  or  less  unity.  It  has  been  compared, 
as  a  whole,  to  a  free  dramatic  composition  in  the  style  of  the  time :  the  first 
part  would  be  analogous  to  the  cry  of  the  Mysteries  ;  the  second  resembles  the 
inontre  which  preceded  the  representation,  and  the  harangues  would  compose 
the  substance  of  the  piece. 

It  opens  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  February  10,  1593,  the  opening  day 
of  the  States,  convoked  by  the  lieutenant-general,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  for 
the  election  of  a  king.  Two  quacks,  one  Spanish  (Cardinal  de  Plaisance),  the 
other  Lorrain  (Cardinal  de  Peleve)  offer  the  public  their  calholicon,  the  cure- 
all  (1).  The  calholicon  of  the  Spaniard  has  marvellous  and  ironical  virtues  :  it 
bestows  all  the  true  virtues,  and  destroys  all  meanness.  The  Lorrain's  cure-all 
is  vapid,  ''  lacking  that  most  necessary  ingredient,  which  is  gold". — Thus  are 
represented  the  two  parties  who  wished  to  impose  a  foreign  king  upon  France, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Henri  IV. — Then  follows  the  procession  of  the  deputies  :  at 

(1)  To  understand  the  jest  contained  in  the  use  of  the  word  catltolicon  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apothecaries  sold  a  drug  with  this  name,  a  remedy  proper,  according  to  its  etymology, 
for  every  malady. 
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llie  liead,  M.  Rose,  rector  of  the  University,  then  the  cures  of  Paris,  the  mendi- 
cants, the  provosts  of  the  merchants  and  aldermen,  Cardinal  de  Peleve,  M.  leLegat, 
Madame  de  Nemours  (mother  of  Mayenne),  several  court  ladies,  among  them  the 
Duchess  de  Mayenne,  etc.  The  cures,  monks  and  aldermen,  under  their  robes 
are  ridiculously  dressed  in  armour  and  all  armed  with  swords  and  partisans. 
— All  enter  the  hall  of  the  States.  'J'hen  follow  descriptions  of  the  tapestries 
which  ornament  this  hall,  representing  ancient  aiid  modern  subjects,  by  means 
of  which  the  authors  make  piquant  allusions  to  their  contemporaries. — After 
all  are  placed,  and  the  order  of  the  meetings  arranged,  the  series  of  harangues 
commences  :  M.  le  Liew/e/ian^  (Mayenne)  speaks  lirst ;  then  M.  le  Legal,  Cardinal 
de  Peleve,  M.  de  Lyon,  the  Rector  Rose,  M.de  Rleux  and  M.  Daubray,  The  meeting 
ends.  There  is  another  description  of  pictures,  which  were  hung  along  the 
stairway,  and  which,  like  the  tapestries,  furnish  subjects  for  allusions. —The 
Satyre  ends  with  a  few  pieces  in  verse,  French  or  Latin,  the  last  being  entitled  : 
A  Mademoiselle  ma  commere,  sur  le  trepas  de  son  asne. 

The  Harangues.  —  Of  the  seven  discourses  delivered  before  the  States,  the 
hrst  six  are  composed  by  the  samie  method  :  the  orator  says  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  he  ought  to  say.  It  seems  that  Mayenne,  the  Hector,  M.  de  Rieux,  etc., 
are  the  playthings  of  some  fatality  which  obliges  them  to  betray,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  secret  motives  of  their  conduct ;  or  that,  hypnotised  by  a  me- 
dium, they  are  forced  at  last  to  be  sincere,  and  to  substitute  for  the  artful 
harangue  they  must  have  prepared  in  order  to  veil  their  conduct  under  line 
specious  arguments,  an  ingenuous  and  cynical  avowal  of  the  real  motives  of 
their  actions.  This  method,  which  is  very  witty,  becomes  at  length  somewhat 
tiresome. — After  this  series  of  transposed  discourses,  comes  Daubray's  harangue, 
in  which  reason  speaks  with  sincerity  and  eloquence.  The  deputy  of  the  Third 
Estate  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  woes  of  the  Parisians,  contrasting  with 
these  the  advantages  of  peace  and  the  memory  of  past  prosperity ;  he  believes 
that  the  sole  remedy  lies  in  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  only  legitimate 
king,  Henri  IV.  1  his  harangue  may  be  criticised  for  its  prolixity  ;  and  it  may 
especially  be  said  that  Daubray  is  too  sensitive  concerning  material  ills,  and 
insists  too  much  upon  comfort,  good  food  and  the  cost  of  living  (1).  His  elo- 
quence may  be  justly  admired,  and  we  may  admit  that  such  arguments  were 
the  best  kind  of  which  a  citizen  of  Paris  could  and  should  make  use  ;  but  we 
should  guard  against  an  idealisation  of  his  meaning. 

Style  and  Influence. — It  is  not  surprising  that  the  style  of  this  work  should 
be  most  various.  We  sometimes  seem  to  be  reading  Rabelais  (at  times  the 
most  rollicking  liabelais),  sometimes  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Guillaume  du  V^iir, 

(1)  Read  fragments  of  the  Menippee  in  the  Morceuuj;  choisis  of  Darmsteter  and  IIatzfeld,  p.  43 
and  of  F.  Godefroy,  p.  429. 
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or  Michel  de  FHospital.  The  three  most  remarkable  parts  are  :  Mayenne's 
harangue,  Rieux's  and  Daubray's.  Among  the  verses,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the 
complaint  at  the  end.  As  for  the  immediate  and  lasting  influence  of  the  Me- 
nippee,  we  can  but  subscribe  to  the  foUoAving  judgment  of  M.  deCrozals  :  "...  It 
acted  directly  upon  the  great  mass  of  readers,  and  was  understood  by  them, 
and  converted  several  thousand  men  instantaneously  to  collaborate  in  its  cause; 
it  appeared  and  remained  a  living  work,  and  has  deserved  to  outlive  the  tragic 
circumstances  which  were  the  pretext  for  its  composition.  Its  originality  lies 
perhaps  in  being  the  only  work  in  French  literature  inspired  by  the  politics  of 
some  special  period,  and  which  has  been  proclaimed  a  masterpiece  (1). 
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decohatfve  Fiui:zf:  uy  jean  LEPAUtRE  (1(J18-1()82). 

THIRD  PART 

Seventeenth  Century, 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


SUMMARY 

[.  The  seventeenth  century  is  divided  into  three  periods:  a)  1600-1660;  b)  1660- 
i685,  epoch  of  pure  classicism;  c)  16S5-1715,  transition. 

2.  The  general  characteristics  of  THIS  CLASSICISM  were  :  the  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  the  Christian  spirit,  reason,  impersonality,  separation  of  the 
genres,  a  carefully  chosen  language,  a  polished  stvle. 

3.  INFLUENCE  OF  LOUIS  XIV  :  the  king  pensioned  writers,  encouraged  the 
Academies,  received  and  honoured  men  of  all  kinds  of  genius,  gave  a  certain 
unity  to  art  and  literature. 

4.  THE  PUBLIC  :  Literature  was  usually  social,  made  for  the  salons  and  for 
an  elite,  composed  of  two  elements  which  balanced  each  other,  the  court  and 
the  town. 

5.  ARTS:  Architecture  and  painting  tend  to  grandeur  and  harmony. — Sciences: 
The  great  discoveries  are  made  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  Among  EXTRINSIC  INFLUENCES:  the  religious  quarrels  ;  the  misery  of  the 
end  of  the  reign  ;  Italy  and  Spain  :  though  from  i66o-i685  France  disengaged 
herself  more  than  ever  from  foreign  literatures. 
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I.— CHIEF  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 


HE  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  : 

1°  From  1600  to  about  1660:  except  in  Malherbe, 
the  classical  spirit  liad  not  yet  completely  material- 
ised. Great  geniuses,  like  Gorneille,  Descartes,  Pas- 
cal, had  more  independence  and  vigour.  The  genres 
were  not  absolutely  determined,  and  writers  of  the 
second  order  struggled  for  liberty  of  thought  and 
language. 

2°  From  1660-1685,  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV  was 
felt  directly  upon  literature.     The  greatest  writers 
worked  together  to  realise,  in  eloquence  and  in  poet- 
ry, the  same  ideal.     Bossuet,  Racine,  Boileau,  Mo- 
liere,  La  Fontaine  (the  last  two  with  less  docility)  represented  classicism  at  the 
time  of  its  most  harmonious  maturity. 

3"  From  1685  to  1713  was  a  period  of  transition.     By  their  ideas  and  their 
style,  La  Bruyere,  Saint-Simon  and  Fenelon  announced  the  eighteenth  century. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-1676) 


II.— CLASSICISM. 


If  we  examine  classicism  as  it  appears  in  the  work  of  its  most  complete  repre- 
sentatives, these  arc  the  essential  elements,  which  we  shall  note  briefly,  as  the 
study  of  individual  authors  constantly  gives  us  occasion  to  repeat  them  : 

1"  Respect  for  and  imitation  of  the  ancients,  considered  as  masters  rather 
than  models.  They  are  not  approached  on  their  archjcological,  historical  or 
social  side,  but  are  asked  to  supply  a  common  ground  for  psychology  and  morals, 
which  may  then  be  enriched  by  all  that  the  human  soul  has  gained  by  Christian- 
ity ;  also  they  are  asked  to  supply  genres,  to  be  modiiied  to  accord  with  the 
politeness  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2°  Christianity  —  that  is  to  say,  the  conception  of  man  born  in  original  sin, 
and  who  must  battle  against  his  wicked  tendencies  —  inspires  the  whole  of  this 
literature,  even,  whatever  may  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  comedy  and  the 
fable.  Christianity  was  deformed  into  Jansenism,  not  only  by  Pascal  but  by 
Boileau  and  Racine.  Meanwhile,  the  poets  make  use  of  mythology  but  merely 
conventionally.  They  respect  too  much,  or  are  compelled  too  strongly  to 
respect  Christianity  to  use  the  Christian  marvellous. 

3°  Classical  literature  is  psychological!  It  deals  with  the  interior  man,  who 
alone  seems  interesting.      The   external    world  appears  merely  as   a  frame,  or 
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scenery,  and  the  descriplioii  ol"  it  is  reduced  to  a  minim um.  La  Fontaine  is  an 
exception. —  This  psvcliolofry  is  general  and  selected;  it  lias  an  eye  to  truth  and 
especially  probability,  I  hat  is  to  say  an  assemblag^e  of  characteristics  in  which 
men  of  every  time  can  recognise  themselves. 

4"  The  dominant  quality  is  reason,  that  is,  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  relative  from  the  absolute.  Nothing  would 
be  more  naive  than  to  deny  imagination  and  sensibility  lo  the  Pascals,  Hossuets, 
Racines,  La  Fontaines;  but   in  fheir  case  reason  is  dominant,  and  bridles  and 


PBIiNCIPAL    PORTAL    OF    THK    CHURCH    Ol'    THE    SORRONNE 

From  the  print  of  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682) 


disciplines  the  other  faculties.  Thence  their  lack  of  lyricism,  which  flows  from 
reverie  and  impassioned  impulse. 

5°  All  of  this  literature  is  impersonaL  The  author  never  expresses  his  own 
manner  of  thinking  and  feeling.  He  handles  his  subjects  didactically  or  dramat- 
ically, that  is,  he  develops  principles  which  he  finds  outside  of  himself,  or  he 
makes  each  of  his  characters  speak,  in  accordance  with  probability,  the  language 
proper  to  his  situation  and  his  nature. — But  here  again  we  should  not  exagger- 
ate. The  truth  is,  that  each  writer  wishes  to  be  impersonal ;  but,  though  they 
do  not  speak  of  themselves,  a  Gorneille,  a  Bossuet,  a  Racine  or  a  Moliere  betrays, 
all  the  same,  in  all  his  writings,  the  most  powerful  personality. 

6«  The  genres  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  have  their  laws ;  which  is  to 
say  that  each  of  them,  in  order  to  realise  its  full  effect  and  attain  its  particular 
end,  makes  use  of  the  processes  which  are  proper  to  itself;  but,  in  each  gem-e, 
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the  iiilerlor  variety  was  never  greater.  A  tragedy  by  Racine  bears  less  resembl- 
ance to  a  tragedy  by  Corneille,  than  a  drama  by  Victor  Hugo  to  one  by 
Alexandre  Dumas.  And  Athalie  differs  more  from  Berenice  than  Ruy-Blas  from 
Hernani.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  Moliere  ?  There  was  little  tyranny  in  rules 
which  allowed  him  —  without  speaking  of  his  farces  and  great  comedies  in 
prose  — to  write,  in  the  same  genre,  VE  cole  des  fe  mines,  Tartuffe  SindLe  Misanthrope! 
— Among  all  these  rules,  we  must  except  th-at  of  the  three  unities.  Corneille 
perhaps  lost  something  in  subjecting  himself  to  it ;  but  Racine  found  in  it  the 
natural  frame  for  the  simple  action  of  his  dramas. 

7°  The  language  used  by  the  classical  writers,  still  very  rich  and  bold  in  the 
hands  of  Corneille,  Pascal  and  Bossiiet,  was  reduced  in  the  case  of  Boileau, 
Racine  and  La  Rochefoucauld  to  a  vocabulary  which  was  more  choice  and  more 
abstract.  Rut,  at  this  same  time,  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere  exhibited  more  free- 
dom, and  soon  La  Bruyere  made  use  of  an  infinitely  more  varied  language. 
Each  writer  conserved  the  individuality  of  his  own  language,  then,  in  spite  of 
the  Academy,  the  salons  and  Vaugelas. — Style  possessed  more  general  charac- 
teristics. With  Pascal  it  became  disengaged  from  Latin  syntax,  and  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  clarity.  After  1660,  it  tended  to  naturalness,  that  is,  the  most 
direct  and  simple  expression  of  sentiments.  11  was  noble  only  in  the  noble 
genres,  such  as  tragedy,  and  funeral  orations  ;  but  even  in  those  there  were' 
many  simple  passages.  Even  in  the  most  familiar  genres,  seventeenth  century 
style  had  an  elegant  movement,  a  decency,  a  restraint  which  had  come  to  it 
from  polite  conversaiion ;  it  never  descended  to  triviality. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  external  characteristics  of  classicism, 
we  have  only  made  a  series  of  statements  :  nothing  has  been  explained.  In 
reality,  French  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  born  of  some 
mysterious  accord  between  genius,  the  right  social  and  political  moment,  and 
the  maturity  of  the  language. 


III.— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1660,  Louis  XIV  exercised  an  influence  upon  letters 
and  arts. 

1<*  He  took  under  his  direct  protection  writers  and  artists  who,  until  then, 
had  been  at  the  mercy  o/"  great  lords,  or  of  actors  and  booksellers.  In  1663  a 
pension  list  was  drawn  up,  in  which  all  the  great  writers  of  the  time  figured, 
by  t lie  side  of  more  mediocre  men  of  letters  who  then  appeared -eminently 
meritorious  (1).     Louis  XIV  also  pensioned  savants  and  foreign  scholars. 

2°  Louis  XIV  protected  the  French  Academy,  and  established  it  in  the  Louvre. 

(1)  This  list  was  first  made  by  Chapolain,  who  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  critic. 
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The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was  founded  in  1663;  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1666;  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  reorganised  in  1664,  and 
these  academies  formed  so  many  centers  of  study.  The  Bibliotheqaedu  roi (which 
was  to  become  later  on  the  Bibliotheque  nationale),  was  rapidly  enriched,  and 
the  cabinet  des  estampes  and  the  cabinet  des  medailles  were  joined  to  it.  Jt 
should  be  remembered  that  Louis  XIV  interested  himself  personally  in  all  these 
institutions,, and  gave  the  academies  a  hierarchical  rank  in  the  State;  thus  establ- 
ishing the  dignity  of  scientific  men  and  artists,  who,  unless  of  distinguished 
birth,  had  been  until  then  disdained.  Even  noblemen  who  dabbled  in  science 
had  seemed  to  lose  caste. 

3°  Louis  XIV  received  writers  and  artists  at  court,  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  great  lords.  He  esteemed  and  respected  talent.  His  altitude  whilh  regard 
to  Racine,  Boileau,  even  Moliere  (and  we  know  how  great  at  that  time  was  the 
prejudice  against  actors),  to  Lulli,  Mansart,  Lebrun,  Mignard,  was  not  that  of 
an  arrogant  master.  The  first  he  appointed  councillors  of  State,  and  historio- 
graphers; and  though  he  did  not  perhaps  receive  Moliere  at  his  table,  hedefend- 
(;d  him  from  the  dangerous  reprisals  of  the  courtiers  and  the  false  devotees. 
Others  he  ennobled.  Between  the  king  and  them  was  no  barrier,  no  formulary; 
and  this  sovereign,  always  thought  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  etiquette,  was* 
more  easily  accessible  to  them  than  a  Minister  of  State  to-day. 

4"  Louis  XIV  was  never  mistaken  in  ids  preferences,  and  the  writers  whom  he 
encouraged  and  distinguished  wen^  the  really  great(»st  of  the  century.  With 
respect  to  Corneille,  w-j  always  remember  that  the  king  permitted  him  to  die 
poor,  and  forget  that  he  caused  representations  of  a  whole  series  of  his  plays  to 
be  given  at  court,  and  gave  his  youngest  son  a  benefice.  He  selected  Bossuet  as 
tutor  to  his  son,  and  Fenelon  as  tutor  to  his  grandson.  He  confided  the  great 
official  funeral  orations  to  the  talent  of  Bossuet;  ten  times  he  summoned 
Bourdaloue  to  the  royal  pulpit,  notwithstanding  the  severe  truths  this 
preacher  told  the  court;  he  consulted  men  of  renown,  and  critics  like  Boileau. 
When  the  latter  told  him  that  the  author  who  reflected  most  honour  upon  his 
reign  was  Moliere,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  so;  but  you  understand  those 
things  better  than  I  do.  "  The  fact  was  that  Louis  XIV,  before  his  misfortunes 
began,  was  saved  from  all  exaggerations  and  errors  by  his  well-balanced  mind; 
and  to  this  all  his  contemporaries  testify,  even  Saint-Simon. 

5°  He  had,  perhaps  too  much,  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  noble,  and  this  was 
particularly  bad  as  an  influence  upon  the  arts.  But  it  had  no  elfect  upon  Bos- 
suet or  Racine,  who  remained  true  to  themselves.  Moliere  also  continued  to  be 
the  most  original  writer  of  Ms  time,  and  yet  alwyys  gave  pleasure  to  the  king. 
La  Fontaine  gained  when,  desiring  the  king's  favour,  he  renounced  the  gauloi- 
serie  of  his  Contes  and  wrote  the  Fables.  Only  mediocre  writers  became  pom- 
pous and  inflated,  but  this  was  of  slight  importance. 

6"  It  was  not  unreasonable  that  all  these  writers  should  have  paid  the  price 
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of  some,  amount  of  flaltory  for  iho  king's  efficacious  and  necessary  pmlection ; 
but  we  sliould  know  how  to  intcupiel  this  in  relation  to  the  period,  not  forget- 
ting that  these  flatteries  were  addressed  to  a  victorious  king  who  incarnated  the 
idea  of  Ihe  fatherland. 

IV.  —  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Whether  Classical  Literature  is  exclusively  the  Product  of  Polite  So- 
ciety. —  Taine  said  :  "  The  whole  of  our  classical  lileralure  is  a  Social  literal- 
ure,  born  of  Society,  and  made  for  Society.  "'  Tliis  is  a  too  sweeping  judgmenl, 
but  it  contains  much  truth,  for,  indeed,  {vll  the  writers  of  every  genre  wished 
lo  please po/i<e  society.  —  Tragedy  renounced  the  freedom  and  inequality  of  the 
drama  to  concentrate  more  and  more  upon  a  psychological  problem,  and  was 
almost  always  founded  upon  love,  as  (he  sentiment  best  understood.  Among 
inferior  writers  of  tragedy,  this  love  was  often  nothing  more  than  gallantry, 
more  pleasing  still.  —  Comedy  applied  itself  for  the  most  part  to  depicting 
Ihe  ridiculous  side  of  Society;  Moliere  was  the  "  law-giver  for  the  manners  of 
society.  "  —  Lyric  poetry  was  reduced  to  the  genres  known  as  "  de  societe  "  : 
for  tlie  blooming  of  individual  and  impassioned  sentiment,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  readers  not  fashioned  by  the  spirit  of  the  salons,  more  likely  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  entirely  personal  impressions.  —  Satire  had  more  success,  but 
was  obliged  to  avoid  all  violence.  —  Didactic  poetry,  elegant  and  intci^ctual, 
was  welcomed.  —  Pulpit  eloquence  was  at  the  height  of  its  brilliance.  —  No- 
vels were  idealistic  or  psychological,  and  full  of  allusions.  —  All  these  genres 
appealed  to  ordinary  sentiments,  contained  a  general  moral,  banished  theories, 
cases,  examples  too  special  or  too  bold.  Their  style  was  restrained  and  distin- 
guished; and  was  at  one  with  the  taste  of  a  small  number  of  listeners  and 
readers  forming  the  same  public. 

But  this  tendency  to  satisfy  worldly  society  did  not  lead  to  any  appreciable 
defect  in  the  great  writers  of  the  time,  nor,  to  any  extent,  has  it  put  their  works 
out  of  fashion.  This  is  due  to  the  genius  of  the  authors  and  to  the  intelligence 
of  a  public,  homogenious,  though  made  up  of  contradictory  elements,  one  cor- 
lecting  the  other  :  the  court  and  the  town. 

The  Court.  —  It  was  for  political  reasons,  and  to  destroy  forever  every  trace 
of  their  independence,  that  Louis  XIV  attracted  the  nobility  to  his  court  and 
retained  them  there,  where  they  ruined  themselves  and  were  dependent  upon 
his  favour.  The  royal  power  was  strengthened,  but  the  vital  forces  of  the 
nation  were  weakened.  Literary  cull  ure  increased  hourly  among  the  most  refined 
public  that  ever  existed.  As  the  preceding  generation  had  known  the  brilliance 
of  Mme  de  Rambouillel,  Mme  de  Longueville,  Mme  de  Chevreuse,  ami  Mmede 
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Sable,  it  a\;is  now  Ihc  liirii  of  [f('nricll(>  d'Aiigleterre,  Duchess  d'Orleans,.Mine  de 
la  Fayette,  Mine  de  Sevigiie,  Mnie  de  Caylus,  the  most  intelligent,  best  educated 
and  most  acute  of  women.  The  first  group  mixed  in  politics  and  theological 
controversy,  the  second  were  ])re(Miiinently  women,  and  it  is  to  them  and  their 
type  that  is  owing  the  superiority  of  Frencii  conversation;  it  was  for  Iheni  that 
the  great  writers  of  their  time  were  all  intellectual  and  profound. 

The  courtiers  at  the  Louvre  and  Versailles  were  not  all  coxcombs  or  fops. 
Some  of  thein  were  named  Colbert,  Louvois,  de  Lionne,  Montausier,  Saint-Simon, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Conde,  Turenne,  Luxembourg,  Vendome...  There  has  never 
been  seen,  at  any  time,  a  group  of  great  lords  who,  by  heredity  and  personal 
genius,  were  more  capable  than  these  of  judging  and  encouraging  letters. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  under  this  exquisite  politeness,  still  boiled  and 
bubbled  the  blood  x)f  the  Frondeurs;  that  men's  natures  were  impassioned: 
that  never  lias  there  been  such  a  mixture  of  rough,  almost  coarse  private  mo- 
rals with  such  polite  manners.  This  was  far  froin  the  refinement  of  the  end  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century,  when  characters,  as  well  as  bodies,  were  weakened  by 
a  corrupt  civilization.  In  1660  there  was  equipoise,  and  tlie  Versailles  courtiers 
were  to  be  the  conquerors  of  Franche-Comte,  Flanders  and  Alsace,  and  to  van- 
quisli  Europe  for  Ihirly  years. 


The  Bourgeoisie.  —  It  must  not  be  supposed  thai  the  court  was  the  only 
judge  of  good  books.     Facing  the  courl,  was  the  town. 

Education  was  widely  spread  among  the  bourgeoisie.  While  the  nobility 
ruined  themselves  in  th(;  service  of  the  king,  the  citizens  made  their  fortunes; 
their  children  received  the  best  educalion,  and  issed  forth  highly  cultured  from 
the  colleges  of  the  University  or  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  official  position  or  charge 
was  bought  for  them,  afid  becoming  financiers,  magistrates,  men  of  letters,  these 
citizens  formed  a  definite  part  of  the  public.  Moliere  frequently  invokes  the 
testimony  of  the  parterre.  And,  curiously  enough,  he  does  not  point  out  any 
ditl'erence  between  their  taste  and  that  of  the  court  (the  real  court,  not  that  of 
the  marquis  turlupins),  but,  on  the  contrary,  mixes  in  the  same  eulogy  those 
wiio  have  paid  half  a  iouis  d'or  for  their  place  and  those  who  have  only  paid  a 
ptece  of  fifteen  sols.  As  spectators  or  readers,  these  cultured  citizens  made  the 
success  of  Corneille,  IJoileau,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine.  They  esteemed  the  common 
sense  of  Bossuet,  and  the  logic  of  Bourdalone.  And,  as  they  were  in  general 
better  educated  than  the  people  at  court,  as  they  had  preserved  an  old  found- 
ation of  gauloiserie,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word,  they  preferred  what  was 
most  serious  and  most  national  in  the  works  of  the  great  classicists. 

Thus  the  puhlic  was  composed  of  two  elements  which  balanced  each  other. 
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V.  —     ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Arts.  —     Sevenleeiilh  cenliiry  arcliiloclure,  though  not  equal  in  value  to  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages   or  of  lli(>   ileiiaissaivce,  has  nevertheless  much  originality  :  a 
above   all  il  has  nobleness  and  harmony.     The   colonnade   of  tlie  Louvre,  con-*( 
slnieted  by  Claude  Perrault  (1665-1670);  llie  Cliateau  of  Versailles,  by  Har- 
douin  Mansart  (1670-1682):  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  by  Liberal  Bruand  (1671- 
1676),  and  many  other  monuments  impress  by  their  dimensions,  and  charm  the 
eye  by  their  majestic  elegance. —     Religious  art  was  less  successful;  the  Jesuit 
style  (copied  from  the  Gesu  at  Rome)  was  an  unpleasing  novelty.     We  may  praise,     , 
on  the  other  hand,  the  domes  of  the  Val-de-(lrace  and  of  the  Invalides.  M 

In  sculpture,  tiie  same  taste  was  shown  for  noble  attitudes  and  elegant  acces-  m 
sories.     With  the  exception  of  Pierre  Puget  (1622-1694),  Girardon  (1628-1675), 
and  Coysevox  (1640-1720),  who  iiad  genius,  the  other  sculptors,  like  Nicolas  m 
and  Guillaume  Coustou,  sacrificed  too  much  to  a  theatrical  taste.  ^ 

This  taste  was  still  more  evident  in  paint inu.-—  We  must  except,  however, 
the  painters  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  \\\u)  were  simpler  and  truer  ;  Ni- 
colas Poussin  (1594-1665),  Claude  Lorrain  (1600-1682),  Eustache  Le  Sueur 
(1616-1655).  The  first  two  were  formed  in  the  scliool  of  Italian  masters;  the 
l.isl  is  the  most  sincerely  religious  of  all  Frencii  painters.  Exception  must  also 
be  made  for  the  Jansenist  painter,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  whose  por- 
traits are  at  once  those  of  an  accomplislied  artist  and  thinker.  Rut  the  true 
"  Louis  XIV  painting  "  is  that  of  Le  Brun  (1619-1690),  and  Mignard  (1610-1695). 
Le  Rrun,  who  exercised  a  kind  of  tyraimy  over  all  the  painters  of  his  time,  is 
especially  celcbralcd  for  liis  Batailles  d' Alexandre ,  the  pompousness  of  which 
should  not  make  us  oblivious  of  the  merits  of  its  design  and  colour.  Mignard, 
more  personal,  was  more  influenced  by  the  Italian  school.  He  has  more  grace 
llian  Le  Rrun,  but  also  a  certain  niannerisin.  We  should  also  mention  such 
admirable  portrait  painters  as  Largilliere  and  Rigaud  (1). 

Sciences.  —  Some  great  discoveries  were  made  in  the  seventeeidh  centui 
Descartes  applied  algebra  to  geometry.  In  astronomy,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
Keppler,  Galileo  and  Nefvton  :  and  all  the  essential  laws  were  discovered, 
above  all,  the  Law  of  Gravity.  The  meridian  was  measured  in  1670;  maps  of  the 
heavens  were  made;  and,  thanks  to  the  perfecting  of  Hie  telescope,  a  greater 
number  of  planets  and  fixed  stars  were  discovered  and  classified.  The  Observat- 
ory was  built  in  1671. 

Much  progress  was  made  also  in  Physics,  through  the  experiments  of  Torri- 
ceiJi,  repeated  in  France  by  Pascal  in  1648.  The  air  pump  was  invented,  and 
the  principle  of  the  steam  engine  discovered  {Denis  Papin  1682). 

(1)  Roger  Peyre,  Hist,  generate  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  Delagrave. 
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III  iialural  science  must  be  meiirKined  lh(!  name  of  Tournefort  (1656-1708), 
a  learned  Bolanisl:  —  in  inedicine, HarTey,  who  discovered  in  1610  llie  ciicnlalion 
of  l\w  l)lood,  etc. 

Ill  short,  Ihe  seveiileeiilii  century  was  not  less  gicat  in  its  scieiililic  raiigi; 
than  in  the  number  of  its  literary  masterpieces.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
inosi  of  the  scientific  development  was  foreii^ni, 

VI.  —     EXTRINSIC  INFLUENCES. 

Ainoii;^    Ihe    liistorical  and  social  Unlluences  which   acted    upon   writers,  and 


THK  KouiNDi.\GOK     "   The  Gazette  of  France  " 

After  an  allegorical  print  of  the  XVII  century 

The  messengers  bringing  the  news  of  the  world  to  "  la  Verite  "  who  transmits  them  to  Renaudol. 


which  may  have  modified  their  ideas  and  their  style  at  certain  times,  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  cited  : 

1"  The  religious  gaarre/i,  Jansenism,  Quietism,  the  persecution  of  Protestants. 
Their  elVect  is  felt  in  the  work  of  the  greatest  writers.  Not  oidy  Bossuet,  Pas- 
cal, Feneldn,  but  Bacine  and  Boileau  were  strojigly  inlluenced  by  the  religious 
troubles. 

2"  The  reverses  and  misery  of  the  end  of  the  reign.  —  Tliat  reader  fails  to  com- 
preliend  Kenelon  or  La  Bruyere  who  does  not  hear  in  their  work  a  painful 
echo  of  the  decadence  of  tiieir  great  century.  Still  more  is  (his  Irue  of  Saint- 
Simon. 


Des  Guangks.  —   Ilisl.  of  Fr.   Liter. 
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'S''  Foreign  literatures. —     Italian  literature,  with   the  Cavaliere  Marino  and 
the  authors  of  pastorals  {Tasso,  Guarini),  influenced  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     Corneille  and  his  conleniporaries  imitated  the  dramatic  liter- 
ature of  Spain,  Avhicii  was  tlien  at  its    most  brilliant  period  {Cervantes   died 
in  1616;  Guilhen  de  Castro  in  1630;  Lope  de  Feg*ain  1635;  Alarcon  in  1639; 
Tirso    de  Molina    in   1648;  Calderon  in    1681).   Comic  drama  continued  to 
follow  Spanish  models  until  the  end  of  the  century.—     But  from  1660  France 
may  be  said  to  have  freed  herself  from  foreign  literatures.     Moliere  had  begun 
by  imitating  the  Italians,  but  (except  a  return  to  Spanish  influence  in  his  Don. 
Juan)  he  was  French.     La  Fordaine  at  first    translated  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto; 
but  in  his  Fables  he   is   no  longer  a   disciple  except  of  the  ancients.     Neither 
Bacine,  Boileau  nor  any  of  the  great  French  prose  writers  was  inspired  by  fo^ 
eign  models  ;  and   nothing   could  morfe   effectually  prove   to  what  an  exte^B 
French  national  genius  had  come  into  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  in  England  Shakespeare  died  in  1616;  Bacon  in  1626;  Milton 
published  his  Paradise  Lost  in  16d7 ;  Dryden  wrote  his  tragedies  and  critical 
works;  Locke  published  in  1690  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  But^J 
was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  all  these  great  English  writers  penei 
ated  into  France. 


THE  FAME  OF  THE  AKMS  OF  THE  FKANCE  AND  OF  CONHE 

After  a  print  of  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682), 


DECORATIVE    FRIEZE    RY    JEAN    LEPAUTRE    (U)18-1682). 


GHAPTEH  II. 


THE    REFORMATION   OF    POETRY. 


MALHERBE,    HIS    DISCIPLES,    HIS    ADVERSARIES. 


SUMMARY 

1"  About  the  year  1600,  readers  were  tired  of  the  too  learned  and  too  fanciful 
poetry  of  Ronsard's  disciples.  The  public  was  disposed  to  welcome  poetry  of  a 
more  reasonable  and  simple  nature. 

2"  MALHERBE  (i555-i628)  began  by  imitating  Ronsard  and  the  Italians,  and 
then  displayed  his  own  originality  in  his  Stances  k  du  Perier,  his  Odes  to 
Marie  de  Medicis,  to  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII.— He  reformed  poetry  by  react- 
ing against  an  exaggerated  imitation  ol  theancients,  in  imposing  the  use  of  the 
pure  Parisian  French,  and  in  regulating  versilication. — His  influence  was  due  to 
the  concord  between  his  energetic  talent  and  the  aspirations  of  his  contemp- 
oraries. 

3"  His  true  disciples  were  to  be  the  poets  of  the  classical  period  (1660- 
i685);  but  his  immediate  disciples  were  R/IC^/V  and  MAYNARD. 

4"  Malherbe  had  opponents,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  :  VAUQUELIN 
DE  LA  FRESNAYE,  author  of  an  Art  Poetique  (i6o5),  DESPORTES,  BERTAUT, 
MATHURIN  REGNIER  (iSyS-iGiS),  author  of  remarkable  satires,  showmg  a 
penetrating  power  of  observation  and  a  picturesque  and  vigorous  style;  he  attacked 
Malherbe  in  his  ninth  satire  dedicated  to  N.  Rapin,  TH^OPHILE  DE  VIAU 
(1590-1626),  a  very  personal  lyricist,  SAINT-AMANT,  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC. 
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DECORATED  LETTER 

by  Abraham-Bos se  (1602-1676). 


ONSARD  and  the  Pleiad  had  already  reformed  poetry ; 
why,  then,  had  Malherbe  to  reform  it  once  more,  and 
why  was  this  second  reformation  more  durable  than 
the  hrst  ? 

Condition  of  French  poetry  about  1600.  —  A\  e 

have  seen  to  what  extent  the  ideas  and  works  of  Ron- 
sard  were  reasonable  and  in  conformity  with  French 
genius,  and  also  to  what  extent  they  were  deciduous. 
Flis  qualilies  were  a  noble  arrangement,  strength  and 
precision,  eloquence,  a  taste  for  the  general  ideas 
found  in  the  ancients,  and  for  mythological  symb- 
olism; his  faults  were  a  timid  imitation  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  an  altogether  Italian  aireclalion,  a  composite  language  often  unint- 
elligible to  men  of  the  world.  In  reality,  Ronsard,  carried  away  by  his  own 
genius,  had  done  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  language.  His  disciples, 
the  d'Aubignes  and  du  Bartas,  had  exaggerated  his  faults,  with  the  result  that 
llie  public  grew  weary,  and  gradually  indillerent.  From  this  resulted  the 
success  of  second-rate  poets  like  Desportes  and  lierlaut,  in  whose  work  readers 
were  pleasqd  to  find  merits  altogether  French.  Everything  tended  at  that  time, 
in  ideas  as  well  as  in  politics,  to  unity  and  rules.  A  man  of  great  talent, 
capable  of  satisfying  these  aspirations,  must  inevitably  please.  This  man,  aidec 
by  circumstances,  and  owing  his  fame  much  less  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  hij 
works  than  to  their  opportuneness,  was  Malherbe. 


I.  —  MALHERBE  (1555=1628). 


Biography  and  Character.  —  Frangois  de  Malherbe  belonged  to  a  Norman  faj 
mily.  His  fattier  was  counsellor  to  Ihe  Presidial  of  Caen,  audit  was  there  Malherbj 
was  born,  in  1555,  the  eldest  of  nine  children.  After  studying  law,  and  com 
pleting  his  course  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Bale,  he  exchangeiE 
the  gown  for  the  sword,  like  Corneille's  Dorante,  and  became  a  follower 
Henri  d'Angouleme,  Grand  Prior  of  France  and  lieutenant  to  the  governor 
Provence.  Little  is  known  of  this  period  of  his  life.  According  to  himself — foi 
this  Norman  boasted  like  a  (iascon — Malherbe  did  marvellously  well  during  the' 
religious  wars  :  and  this  is  possible.  He  married  at  Aix,  in  1581,  the  daughter 
of  a  magistrate,  Madeleine  de  Coriolis,  and  had  three  children,  two  of  whom 
died  young.  His  last  son,  Marc-Antoinc,  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  Malherbe, 
then  seventy-one  years  old,  in  vain  demanded  satisfaction  or  vengeance. 

In  1605,  Malherbe  went  to   Paris,  with   recommendations    to   Henri  lY  from 
Cardinal  du  Perron.     The  latter  is  supposed   to  have  said  to  the  king,  "  thai  it 
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mattered  not  who  should  write  verse  after  that  of  a  nobleman  of  Normandy, 
established  in  Provence,  named  Malherbe,  for  he  had  raised  French  poetry  to 
so  high  a  point  that  no  one  could  ever  approach  him  ".  Malherbe  had  written* 
much  verse,  some  frankly  bad  and  in  Ronsard's  worst  style,  and  some  half  good, 
half  bad,  (Les  Larmes  de  Saint  Pierre,  1587),  while  some  of  his  work  already 
gave  evidence  of  his  masculine  talent  and  his  clear  language  (Ode  a  Marie  de 
Medicis  pour  sa  bienvenue  en  France,  1600 ;  Stances  a  dii  Perier  siir  la  mort  de  sa 
fiUe,  1601).  lie  presented  lo  Henri  IV  his  fine  Priere  pour  le  roi  Henrile  Grandy 
allant  en  Limousin  (1603);  and  the  king,  without  attaching  him  directly  to  his; 
person,  confided  liim  to  liis  first  gentlenKiii  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  Bellegarde 

Malherbe  had  now  become  almost  official  poet  to  the  court.     He  composed, 
for  Henri  IV,  a  few  fine  Odes  {Sur  V attentat   da   Pont-Neuf,  1606),  and  a  great 
many  stanzas,  sonnets  and  chansons,  which  revealed  him   as   a  servile  courtier. 
And  it  may  here   be   admitted  that  Malherbe,  whose  portraits  are  so  attractive 
whose  verses  liave  such  a  proud  riii<i,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  lacking  i 
nobility,  at  least,  from  tliat  day  wliea  he  regarded  poetry  merely  as  a  "  mean 
of  success.  "      He    did   not   esteem    his  lakMit  ;    he  said  lliat   "  a  good  poet  i 
about  as  useful  to  the  state  as  a  good  player  at  ninepins.  "     He  flattered  in  his 
verses  all  the  powerful  personages,  and  denied  them,  or  witlidrew  iiimself  prud- 
enll>,  the  nionienl  Ik;  felt  tlial  \\\r\  were  in  disgrace;  as  he  did  in  the  case  o 
Marshal  d  .Vacre,  tlie  Duke  de  Lu.>ncs,  and  in  llie  case  of  Marie  de  Medicis  her- 
self.    Tlie  latter,  and  Louis  XIII  became  generous  patrons  of  tlie  poet  afte 
the  deatti  of  Henri  IV;   and  Malherbe    wrote  for   the  Regent  and  her  son  his 
finest  pieces  :  Ode  a  la  Reine  Marie  de  Medicis  sur  les  heureux  succes  de  sa  regence 
(1610);  Ode  au  roi  Louis  XIII  allant  chatter  les  Rochellois  (16^7). 

Thanks  to  his  interesting  correspondence  with    his  friend   P^iresc  (publishe 
in  1822),  we  know  how  Malherbe  passed  his  lime,  between  the  court,  the  Muse 
and  liis  disciples,  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Paris.     He  only  travelled  twice  t 
Provence,    wtiere    Madame  Malherbe  had   remained.     Racan   tells   us   that    hi 
master  occupied  a  modest  furnished  room,  wiiere  lie  only  had  seven  or  eight 
chairs,   and    here  lie  assembled  his  disciples  :    Colomby,   Maynard,  Racan,    de 
Monsti(M',  \  vrande,  etc.     To  those  who  arrived  late,  he  would  cry   through  lb 
door  :  "  Wait,  there  are  no   more  chairs  !  "     His  sallies  are  famous.     He  sai 
to  Desportes,  '*  Your  soup  is  worth  more  than  your  verses.  "    To  the  confesso 
w  lio,  at  his  death-bed,  spoke  to  him  of  eternal  life,  he  said,  '*  Do  not  talk  about 
it  any  more,  your  wretched  style  gives   me  a  disgust  for  it.    "     When   at  the; 
point  of  expiring,  he  severely  reproved  his  nurse,  as  he  wished  ''  to  defend  will 
his  last    breath    the   purity  of  the    French  language.  "     He  died  October  16 
1628. 

Malherbe's  Reforms.  —  In  studying  Malherbe's  poetic  theories,  we  are  some- 
\\h;ii  siiipiiscd  to  Ihid  chicll)   negiilivc  |)r('(:('|)ls.      In  fad,  Xhillieibe  only  reacte 
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.igainsl  tlie  Pleiad,  and  restored  lo  French  poelry  ils  essentially  national  qual- 
ities. Only  upon  versification  does  he  give  a  few  positive  rules.  We  know 
that  he  had  made  erasures  from  one  end  to  another  in  a  copy  of  Ronsard,  and 
a  copy  of  Desporlcs  exists  siiowing  Malherhe's  annotations;  but  he  left  no 
\N  rilten  theory  of  /jog/r^  jT(3r^f__gra»nina_r^  For  a  study  of  his  reforms  we  are 
obliged  to  study  traditions,  anecdotes,  and  especially  his  poetry  (1). 

l®  Malherbe  reacted,  in  every  respect,  against  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  the 
ancienj.§jnj^rench  poetry.  He  himself  doubtless  knew  them  well,  and  had 
made  prose  translations  of  Livy  (XX 11 1  book),  and  of  Seneca  {Questions  natu- 
relles).  But  he  believed  tliat  only  general  ideas  and  conniionplaces  should  be 
borrowed  from  them,  never  technical  details,  bearing  their  own  date,  and  which 
remove  poetry  beyond  the  comprehension  of  men  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he 
distrusted  tlie  Greeks,  turning  instinctively  towards  the  Latins,  who  are  more 
reasonable  and  more  in  conformity  with  French  genius.  Without  completely 
proscribing  mythology,  which  he  had  made  use  of  himself,  he  only  asked  of  it  a 
few  ornaments  (compaiisons,  metaphors). — He  protested  equally  against //a/ian- 
isni,  which  continued  to  render  poetry  insipid  and  obscure  ;  and  he  fought 
with  all  his  strength  against  the  influence  of  the  famous  Cavaliere  Marino,  who 
was  his  rival  in  tlie  favour  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  -  In  short,  Malherbe  stood  for 
common  sense,  reason,  current  ideas  and  current  subjects,  as  against  fancy, 
imagination,  symbolism  and  inventions. 

S**  Style  and  Language.  —  Malherbe  compelled  his  disciples,  and  himself  as 
well,  to  work  slowly  and  "  with  difficulty,  to  make  easy  verses.  "  It  is  said 
that  he  used  a  ream  of  paper  to  make  one  stanza ;  no  matter,  if  the  stanza  be 
fine.  This  was  the  theory  re-adopted  and  confirmed  by  Boileau,  and  by  the 
example  of  all  the  great  classics. — llegnier  protested;  he  believed  in  "  letting 
the  pen  run  where  the  spirit  led  it  "  ;  he  said,  "  Genius  does  everything  easily  " 
and  he  rallied  Malherbe  as  '*  slow  in  imagining  ".  All  the  same,  Malherhe's 
theory  is  that  of  all  the  greatest  artists,  whose  inspiration  never  destroys  their 
critical  sense.  So  we  have  logic,  clarity,  severe  propriety  as  characteristics  of 
Malherhe's  style.— The  language  of  poetry  should  be  purely  French.  He  had  to 
rv^hi  pedantry  and  Italianisni,  and  finally,  the  invasion  of  the  Parisian  French 
by  the  provincial  dialects.  Thence  arises  the  profound  truth  of  his  sally  :  "  In 
the  matter  of  language,  tlie  porters  of  Port-au-Foin  are  our  masters.  "  He  did 
not  mean  that  people  should  speak  like  porters,  but  that,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  exclusively  French  quality  of  any  term,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  word 
exists  in  old  popular  speech,  and  that  it  is  in  usage  by  those  who  have  neither 
the  pedantry  of  the  learned  nor  the  snobbishness  of  high  society.  If  he  did 
adopt  the  vocabulary  of  the  porters,  in  syntax  he  was  an  ultra  purist,  and 
referred  everything,  like  Vaugelas,  to  good  usage. 

A)  HisLoire  de  la  litltiralurc  frauQaise  (JuLLEViLLK,  Colin),  vol    IV,  p.  15. 
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3"  Versijication.  —  Malherbe  regulated  and  disciplined  Ihe  alexandrine,  insisl 
ing  upon  a  pause  (principal  or  secondary)  after  the  sixth  foot  ;  prohibiting 
overrunning,  wliich  might  spoil  tlie  general  rhythm  of  a  series'  of  verses,  an< 
forbidding  the  hinlus  (the  meeting  of  a  linal  vowel  with  an  initial  one). 

On  tlie  other  liand,  lie  was  very  strict  concerning /-/iyz/ic;  he  tliought  it  should 
be,  if  not  always  ridi,  at  least  sufficiently  difficult  to  be  a  check  upon  too  rap! 
writing.  So,  he  prescribed  the  consonnc  d'appui  for  the  participles  in  e  (lhre< 
fourths  of  the  French  conjugation  consisling  of  verbs  ending  in  er,  the  poe 
would  avail  himself  of  too  many  easy  rhyiiKis);  — he  forbade  the  rhyming  of 
simple  with  a  compound  word  (pere,  grand-pere),  or  of  words  loo  nearly  alii 
in  meaning  {pere,  mere). 

Malherbe's  Influence.  —  We  should  guard  against  ascribing  a  personai 
inlluence  such  as  that  of  Ronsard,  to  Malherbe.  But,  precisely  because  the 
latter  had  less  genius,  imd  onlN  lOiinulatcd  tlie  tendencies  of  the  French  mind, 
his  work  remained  loniicr  in  fashion,  and  his  inlluence  was  more  lasting. 
Boileau  (who.  Ix'sidcs,  ;is  we  slionid  observe,  only  praises  liis  style,  did  n( 
exaggerate  when  he  said:  ''  Everybody  accepted  his  laws...'"  He  expressed  a  fad 
Clarily,  reason,  order,  purity  and  propriety  of  language,  the  substantial  haj 
mony  of  verse,  in  short,  all  that  we  praise  in  Racine,  Moliere  and  their  imi^ 
ators,  found  its  first  outline  in  Malherbe.  II  should  be  uiulerstood  that 
these  very  geneiid  and  almost  negiilive  (|Uiilities,  eacli  poet  lias  added  those 
his  own  genius;  and  Malherbe  was  like  a  teacher  of  design  and  perspecti^ 
whose  pupils  some  day  become  great  painters. 

Must  it  be    admitted,  furthermore,  that   Malherbe    "    cut    poetry's    throat"? 
As  if  the  inlluence  of  one  man,  and  only  a  man  of  talent  at  that,  could  preven^ 
tlie  (level()|)inenl   nl   ,i  -rejil    iNiie  genius  if  siicli  a  one    presented   himself!      Bi< 
^whal   is  not  true  of  Malherbe,  is  true  of  sevenleeiilh  century  society.     An  inde 
pendent  lyric  genius  could  not  have  I'oniid  there  either  the  elements  of  poctr; 
or,  above  all,  [irepared  readers.     This  is  a  ([uestion  of  lime  and  season. 


II.   —  MALHERBE'S   DISCIPLES. 

"  Among  Mallierb(;'s  disciples,  those  who  do  him  most  honour,  "  as  Petit 
Julleville  very  justly  says,  '*  are  thos(>  whom  he  never  knew  :    the  great  writei 
of  the  M'cond  liidl"  of  tlie  sevenleenlli  eenlni},  all    of   whom,  whethei-    po(>ts 
prose-writers,   recognised   his   mastery    and    indirectly    subniitled    to    his    discj 
pline  (1).  "     However,  Racan  and  Maynard  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec| 
ion,  and  were  among  his  personal  pupils. 


(1)  Ilisloire  de- la  lillerulK  re  fiunruiac,  JvLLLViLLK.  Colin,,  vol.  IV,  p.  15. 
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inaslcr  loiij;-  ciioii;;!!  lo  sec  llie  aliiiosi  c()m|)l('l('  Iriuinpli  ol"  liis  doctrines.  He 
was  a  cousin  ol'  I  he  Duke  .de  Bellegaide,  Mallierbe's  patron.  Officer,  then 
country  nobleman,  he  rclired  lo  his  chaleau  of  the  Roche-Racan,  in  Touraine, 
where  lie  led  Ih  '  ample  and  easy  JilV  of  an  "  lionnete  homnie  ",  (genthMnan) 
who  wrote  verse  simply  lor  diversion.  We  notice  laler  his  dramatic  pastoral, 
Les  Bergeries,  played  in  1618.  He  puhlislied  Odes,  Psalms  and  Stanzas,  Avhich 
show  a  sincere  feeling  for 
nalure,  and  a  genlle  melanc- 
holy. Mis  verses  are  supple 
and  harmonious,  and  some- 
what tame  (1). 

FRANQOIS  MAYNARD 

(158-2-1646)  was,  according 
lo  Malhertfe,  the  best  maker 
of  verses  among  his  disciples. 
His  epiyrammes  are  smooth 
and  witty;  his  Odes  possess 
some  fine  ideas,  dainty  with- 
out being  atVecled,  and  oc- 
casionally, as  ill  La  Belle 
Vieille,  profoundly  touching 
in  sentiment.  He  wrote  ver- 
ses with  genuinely  French 
facility;  his  rhymes  are  exact, 
without  ever  causing  him 
trouble  {i), 

III.  —  MALHERBE'S 
ADVERSARIES. 


After  tlu 


PORTRAIT    OF    RACAN 

print  engraved  by  Desrochers. 


•    Malherbe's  other  disciples 

do   not   concern  us;  but^we 

have  lo  consider  the  opposition  parly,  Ronsard's,  which  had   never  disarmed, 

and  was  evidently  the  iriost  numerous  and  powerful.  "  Literature  between  1600 

and  1630,  "    says    E.  Faguet,    "  was  a  romantic   literature,    and   especially  was 

poetry  a  romantic  poetry,  in  which  imaginalion,  caprice  and  fancy  dominated, 

sometimes  in  disorder.     In   its  midst,  Malherbe  stood  alone,  with   hardly  two 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2ad  cycle,  p.  2*.)0. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  294. 
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disciples,  and  ilipy  themselves  indepeiideii  enough;  and  yet,  curious  as  it  is, 
though  happening  soinelhnLvs  in  literature,  he  founded  a  school,  and  a  great 
one,  though  about  forty  years  after  his  death  (1).  jM 

This  group  of  ronsardisanis  was  composed  essentially  of  llie  following  poets  : 
Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye,  Desportes,  Bertaut,  d'Aubigne  (whom  we  have  already 
studied,  and  who  died  in  1630),  Mathurin  Uegnier,  Theophile  de  Vian,  Saint- 
Amant,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Scarron  should  also  be  connected  with  them; 
but  we  sliall  revert  again  to  him  in  our  study  of  plays  and  novels. 

VAUQUELIN   DE  LA   FRESNAYE  (1533-1607)  seemed,  at  the   end  of  th^ 

sixteenth  century,  like  a  rough  sketch  of  Racan,  because  of  his  character,  hi| 
country  life  and  the  subject  of  his  Foresteries  and  Millies.  His  most  remarkablt 
work  is  an  Art  poeiique  (1605)  in  which,  though  setting  forth  the  priuciples  ius^ 
pired  by  Ronsard,  he  foretells  a  more  natural  and  sensible  poetry. 

DESPORTES  (1346-1606)  was  loaded  with  riches  and  honours  by  Henri  IIj 
and  Henri  IV.  Very  well  off  himself,  he  was  extremely  generous  towards  mei 
of  letters,  whom  he  received  and  lodged  in  his  country  house  at  Vanves.  H< 
was  an  uncle  of  Mathurin  Begnier.  D;'sportes  was  the  jVeal  precursor  of  Mal^ 
herbe,  who,  however,  did  not  esteem  him.  Ho  is  distinguished  by  a  certaii 
precision  of  thought,  style  and  versification;  and,  though  a  great  admirer  o| 
Honsard,  his  work  should  be  classed  with  the  best  of  Marol  His  language  is 
pure,  ;ind  though  he  imitates  Italian  conceits,  he  always  writes  French  (2). 

BERTAUT  (1352-1611)  was  chief  chaplain  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  Bisho] 
of  Seez.  He  composed  hymns,  elegies  awd  epistles.  He  has  more  tenderness  an( 
sentiment  than  Desportes,  and  some  of  his  pieces  evince  a  profound  melan- 
choly somewhat  rare  at  this  period.  A  few  beautiful  slan/as  of  his  will  alwayi 
b(^  quoted  (3). 

MATHURIN  REGNIER  (1573-1613).— Nephew  of  Desportes,  Uegnier  wa* 
destined  for  the  Church  from  his  infancy;  audit  was  hoped  th:it  he  would  conn 
into  possession  of  one  of  his  uncle's  rich  abbeys.  In  1587  he  was  attachedll< 
the  person  of  (Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  whom  he  accomprmied  on  his  frequent  jour 
neys  to  Home.  But,  for  some  unknown  reason,  he  did  not  succeed  in  pleasiiif 
his  powerful  master,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  where  he  seems  to  have  le( 
rather  a  vagabond  life.  At  his  uncle's^death  he  inherited  nothing;  and  finally," 
he  only  succeeded  in  getting,  thanks  to  the  Marquis  de  Coeuvres,  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  livres  (francs)  from  the  Abbey  des  Vaux  d;*  Cernay,  and  later  on 
a  canonry  at   Chartres  (1609).     His   premature    death    prevented  him  from  en- 

(1)  Emile  Faguet,  Hist,  de  la  litt.  fr.  (Plon),  II,  2. 

(2)  Morceaux  rhoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  184. 

(3)  Morceaif.v  choiais,  2nd  cycle,  p.  187. 
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joyiiij:!:   ^or   lon<i"    a   it'posc   during   Avhicli    he 
perlVclioii  liis  nalural  gill  lor  poolry. 


light  porliaps   have    hiotiglil  lo 


liircs,  I  ho  chief  of  which 


R6gnier's  Satires.  —  llegnicr  composed  sixteen 
are  : — 11.  Les  PoHes  (a  piqnani 
pichire  of  (he  poet's  life,  snch 
as  it  is,  and  such  as  Uegnier  >vonld 
have  it.  II  is  full  of  piclm-esque 
verses  (Ij;  and  nnisl  he  read  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  iileiary  Avorid 
of  his  lime,  and  for  his  own  theo- 
ries).—ill.  La  Vie  de  Cour  (may 
be  compared  with  the  Poele  rour- 
lisaii  of  (In  Bellay).— VI.  Lllon- 
neur  (against  El  Punlo  de  honor). 
—MM,  L'lmportun  or  Le  Fdcheux 
(imitated  from  Horace).— 1\.  A 
Nicolas  Rapin  (against  Malherbe). 
—X.  Le  Soaper  ridicule  (may  be 
compared  with  Boileau).  —  XIJ. 
Son  Apoloijie  (theory  of  satire,  may 
be  compared  with  Hoileau).— Xlll. 
Maceite,  or  L'llypocrHe.—W .  Le 
Voete  mahjre  soi  (Uegnier  defines 
his  manner  of  writing  as  entirely 
impidsive,  and  his  mind  as  incap- 
able of  disginsing  the  Irnlh.  (This 
may  be  compared  with  Boileau.) 

R6gnier's  Originality.  —  As  a 

satirist,   Regiuer    had    mimerous 

masters.    First  of  all— not  because 

he  knew    them,  but  by  a   sort  of 

mysterious  heredity— the  gaulois 

poets  of   the  Middle  Ages,  from 

Jean  do  Menu  and  the  authors  of 

fabliaux  to  Yillon;   Marot,  whose 

naive  subtlety  he,  too,  displayed  in  several  good  passages  of  geimine  satire  in  his 

coq-a-Vdne\  du  Bellay,  who  was  the  first  to  compose  a  satire  (Le  Poefe  courtisan), 

the  form  of  which  was  to  remain  the  classical  model  down   to  the   nineteeiUh 

century; 'and  above   all  the  Italian  poets  whom   he   studied  at  Rome   during 

(i)  Morccanx  cfiuiah,  Ul  cycle,  p.  110  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  297. 


PORTRAIT    OF    MA.THUR11V    UEGNIER 

After  the  print  engraved  in  the  XVIII  century 
by  Saint-Aubin. 
This  picture  does  not  present  all    the  genuine  guar- 
anties; it  seems  to  resseinble  rather  a  head  ot  char- 
acter »,  instead  of  a  portrait. 
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his  eight  years'  sojoiini  there  : — and  to  what  extent  lie  was  indebted  to  the  Ital-1 
ians  we  liave  now  learned  from  M.  J.  Vianey  (1).  But  these  .models  were  available 
for  everybody,  and  it  was  only  Regnier's  own  special  gifts  which  enabled  hiirJ 
to  draw  such  original  satires  from  them  :  his  acuteness  of  observation,  tievelopedi 
from  infancy,  he  tells  us,  by  his  father,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  the  reaB 
which  no  other  poet  had  possessed  since  Villon,  except  perhaps  Rabelais;  a  brisfia 
and  copious  fancy,  which  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  dryness  of  Malherbe.  m 
We  must  not  seek  in  Regnier's  satires  either  a  ;>ysiem  of  philosophy  or  oH 
morality  :  at  most  it  is  the  morals  of  Horace,  who  condemns,  in  the  name  oh 
ridicule,  certain  entirely  external  vices — except  in  the  portrait  of  Macette.-J 
Thus,  in  satire  HI,  the  portrait  of  the  courtier,  with  its  piquant  details  whicm 
seem  to  be  so  many  directions  for  making  a  print,  or  for  a  theatrical  role;—! 
In  satire  X  {Repas  ridicule),  the  portrait  of  tlie  untidy  pedant,  doubtless  a  bij 
forced,  like  a  Gallot  print,  but  in  such  high  relief,  and  unforgettable; — In  sa« 
tire  XIII,  the  famous  portrait  of  Macette,  the  hypocrite.  The  latter  is  Regnier'a 
masterpiece;  in  this  the  moral  analysis  is  completely  at  one  with  the  physicaJ 
description,  and  tliis  elder  sister  of  Tartulfe  is  a  creation  of  genius.  I 

Regnier  as  Literary  Critic.  —  A  part  of  Regnier's  work  is  entirely  literarm 
and  crilical.     VVilliout  speaking  of  certain  details   here  and  there  in  his  work* 
satire  IX,  A  Rnpin,  is  a  regular  brief  against  Malherbe  and  his  school.     In  fact! 
liegnier  represents  the  free  French  tradition  of  individual  and  fantastic  poetry; 
and    this   is   Avhy   he  is  both  the  disciple  of  Villon  and  of  Ronsard.     Regnier's 
attacks  bear  upon  two  essential  points  :  Malherbe,  weak  of  invention,  and  slow 
of  imagination,  refuses  the  poet  the  right  to  let  himself  go  wherever  his  spirit 
carries  him;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Malherbe  seeks  trivial  quarrels  with  the 
language   and   metre   of   ^yriters    like  Ronsard,  du    Bellay,  Desportes,  wlio  are 
poets  in  llie  true  sense  of  the  word.     As  to  Malherbe,  he  is  oidy  a  grammarian, 
a  scraper  of  syllables.     If,  besides,  Regnier  reproaches  Malherbe  with  wisliing 
to  talk  as  the  street-porters  talk  at  Saint-Jean,  wliile  Regnier  himself  is  still  mor^ 
trivial   in   his   language,    it  is   because  Regnier  evidently   implies    the    use   ofl 
intentional  dullness  ralher  than   that  of  popular  language;  and  this  is  again  a 
vindication  of   the  liberty   of   the  poet,  who   should  be  able  to  us6,  at  his  will 
and  according  to   his  subjects,  all  vocabularies  and  styles.     With  this  we  ma] 
compare  Mile  de  Gournay's  protest,  at  that  same  period. 

R6gnier's  Style.  —  Regnier  is  an  excellent  writer,  and  since  Rabelais  then 
had  not  occurred  any  other  example  of  such  a  rich  and  picturesque  vocabulary^ 
in  which  the  word  created  so  successfully  an  image  or  a  picture.     Regnier  knew, 
like  Malherbe — and  in  one  sense  better  than  he  did — the  value  of  the  word  set 
in  its  right  place.     He    wrote    marvellous   dialogues  like  a  comic  poet;  he  com-j 

(1)  J.  YiATiK\,  Mat hurin  ie</^/uer (Ilachette),  1896. 
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|)()S('(l  a  couplet  (oti  Macotlo,  for  instance),  like  MoJierc.  And  when  impulse  or 
aiif^er  snstaincd  him,  he  readied  the  eloquence  of  a  d'Aubigne,  But  when  he 
vvislied  to  reason,  or  define,  or  moralise,  his  syidax  is  heavy  and  embarrassed. 
We  can  see  Ihal  he  had  nol  Ihe  conra»j^e,  or  Ihc  lalent,  to  correct  his  works. 

THEOPHILE  DE  VIAU  (1590-1626),  had  a  very  Iroublcd  and  unfortunate 
life.  Suspected  oi  free-thinking,  and  of  hciii";  Ihe  author  of  impious  poems, 
lie  was  imprisoned  and  exiled,  and 
died  young,  lie  had  in  his  lifelime, 
and  a  few  years  after  his  dealh,  a  wide 
reputation;  and,  as  we  sliall  see  later, 
his  tragedy  of  Pyranie  et  Thisbe  (1617) 
was  much  applauded.  But  lie  Avas 
specially  remarkable  for  iiis  odes  and' 
elegies,  in  wiiicli  he  proved  himself, 
more  tlian  any  other  of  his  lime,  a  true 
lyrical  poet.  His  poems  Le  Malin  and 
La  Solitude  will  always  be  quoted,  for 
I  heir  exquisite  feeling  for  nature,  and 
their  extremely  personal  quality  (1). 
His  love  poems  strike  us  as  singularly 
sincere,  in  the  midst  of  the  gallard.  and 
vapid  poetry  of  the  time.  Theophile 
wrote,  furthermore,  with  a  facility 
NNhich  was  sometimes  successful, 
sometimes  careless.  He  said,  writing 
against  Malherbe,  "  An  able  mind  does 
everything  easily  (2).  "  E,  Faguet  says 
of  de  Viau  :  "  He  possessed  fine  poetic 
genius,  but  very  ill-regulated  and  frea- 
kish. He  Avas  full  of  imagination  and 
wit  (3).  " 


I'OllTKAIT    OF    THEOPHILE    DE    VIAU 

After  the  print  engraved  by  P.  Caret. 


Thefameof  SAINT- AM  AND  (i  594- 
1661)  was  compromised  forever  by  a  few  verses  from  the  pen  of  Boileau.  And 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  never  written  his  long  poem  Mo'ise.  In 
that  case,  his  lyric  and  elegiac  poems  would  be  better  known  and  more  highly 
esteemed.  In  these,  his  work  as  a  poet  is  complete,  characterised  by  high  relief, 
realism,  and  an  accurate  feeling  for  nature.     He,  too,  wrote  a  Solitude,  more 


(1)  Morceaii.r  rhoisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  'MO. 

(2)  Morceau.v  rhoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  312. 

(3)  Hist,  de  la  tilt.  fr.  (Plon),  vol.  II,  p.  23. 
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highly  coloured  than  the  poem  by  Theophile,  and  an  other  piece  entitled  Le 
Contemplateur,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  and  preserved  (1). 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  (1619-1653)  was  the  finished  type  of  the  inde- 
pendenl,  eccentric  poet.  Endowed  with  a  vivid  and  fantastic  imagination,  full 
of  bad  taste  and  of  amusing  inventions,  he  attained,  in  his  Agrippine  (1633)  to 
tragic  power,  and  to  comic  power  in  his  Pedant  joue  (1654)  (2).  But  he  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  Histoire  comique  des  Etats  de  la  Luiie  et  da  Soleil,  where  he  seems  a 
precursor  of  Swift.     "  Cyrano  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  literature,  "  says 

E.  Faguet,  "  because  he  represents,  more  than  other  man  of  his  time,  a  tendency 
which  nearly  all  of  them  had,  a  philosophical,  materialistic  or  naturalistic 
tendency,  as  you  will,  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  (3).  " 

We  shall  take  up  later,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  poetry  at  the  moment 
when  Boileau  began  to  write  his  satires  (1660),  a  few  burlesque  or  affected  poets, 
who  were  the  conlinuators  of  the  work  of  this  first  generation.  But  here  it 
suffices  us  to  understand  to  what  an  extent  Malherbe  was  at  first  refuted  or 
misunderstood,  and  by  poets  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  more  genius  than 
himself.     His  definite  triumph  about  1660  is  only  the  more  significant. 
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By  Sebastien  Le  Clerc  (1G37-1714). 


DKCOUATIVE    [-HrEZK    HY  .IKW    i.ni'\u  iiu:    ( 1()1  S-l<)82). 

-CHAPTER  III. 
PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    SOCIAL    INFLUENCES, 


DESCARTES. 


THE  ACADEMY. THE  HOTEL  DE   RAMBOUILLET, 


SUMMARY 

Several  influences  combined  lo  form  classical  literature  . 

I"  DESCARTES  (i596-i65o)  by  his  Discours  de  la  methode  (1637)  renovated 
philosophy  bv  applying  to  it  the  method  of  mathematical  sciences.  He  taught 
liis  contemporaries  to  use  their  reason.  He  Nvas  the  first  to  write  irt  French  on 
a  philosophical  subject.  His  personal  influence  upon  classicism  should  not  be 
exaggerated,  but  he  helped  to  determine  the  essential  characteristics  of  French 
genius  during  this  period. 

2"  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY  resulted  from  literary  reunions  held  in  the  house 
ofConrart  Richelieu  organised  the  Academy,  which  set  to  work  upon  a  Dic- 
tionary, which  appeared  in  1694,  and  began  to  pass  judgment  upon  new  works 
(Le  Cid).  The  Academy  was  a  salon  in  which  men  of  letters  and  great  lords  met 
and  mutually  instructed  one  another. 

3"  THE  HOTEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET.— Catherine  de  Vivonne,  marquise  de 
Rambouillet  received,  from  1618  to  1660,  the  most  distinguished  society  and 
most  celebrated  writers.  She  taught  her  contemporaries  politeness  of  man- 
ners and  language.  This  politeness  degenerated  into  affectation,  especially  at 
Mile  de  Scudery's  and  in  [provincial  salons. 

4°  BALZAC  (1594-1564)  wrote  from  Rome  and  from  his  chateau  Letters  upon 
moral  and  literary  subjects.  He  was  eloquent  but  not  very  natural  ;  his  style 
was  serious  and  harmonious. 

5"  VOITURE  (1598-1648)  was  for  tw-enty  years  the  "  centre  of  the  circle  "  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  He  had  as  much  imagination  as  he  had  talent  where- 
with to  amuse  this  society.  His  Letters  are  piquant,  and  often  have  manner- 
isms ;  his  verses  are  facile  and  witty. 

6"  VAUQELAS  worked  on  the  Academy  Dictionary,  and  published  in  1647 
his  Remarques  sur  la  Langue  frangaise. 
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ANY  forces,  contradictory  in  appearance,  united  to 
form  classicism  :  pliilosophy,  literary  taste,  the  best 
society.  From  these  resulted  a  harmony  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
knew  how  to  combine  in  its  masterpieces  depth, 
method,  purity  of  language,  elegance  and  clarity. 


I.  —  DESCARTES  (1596-1650). 


DECORATED    LETTER 

of  the  xvn  century. 


Biography. —  Rene  Descartes  was  born  at  LaHaye 
between  Tours  and  Poitiers  (1),  in  1596,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  was  placed  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  La 
Fleche,aiul  those  pages  are  well-known  in  his  Discoiirs  de  la  methode  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  masters,  to  whom  he  always  showed  gratitude  and  respect, 
althougli  he  criticised  their  teaching  (2).  Descartes  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  law;  then,  wishing  to  consult  the  "  great  book  of  the  world,  " 
and  in  order  to  travel,  he  first  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice  de  Nassau 
in  Holland,  then  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  took  part  in  the  Tliirty 
Years' War.  It  was  during  his  first  campaign,  in  4649,  that  wliile  living  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  in  an  apartment  called  a  poele  (that  is,  heated  by  a 
stove);  he  meditated  so  profoundly  upon  the  sources  and  the  object  of  our 
knowh'dge,  that  he  discovered  the  principles  of  his  method,  and  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry.  He  went  afterwards  to  Ulm  and  to  Prague,  and  was 
a  gdod  soldier,  though  always  preoccupied  with  science  and  pliilosophy.  lie 
resigned  from  tlie  service,  went  to  Rome  in  1623,  and  returned  to  Paris,  wliere 
he  tried  to  shut  himself  away  from  society;  but  lie  soon  began  to  take  part  in 
learned  conferences,  where  lie  made  a  vivid  impression.  He  established  him- 
self in  Holland  in  1629,  first  at  Franeker  in  the  Frise,  afterwards  at  Amster- 
dam (3).  There  he  wrote  the  Discours  de  la  methode  (1637),  the  Meditations  (1641), 
the  Traite  des passions  (1649j.  Tliis  last  work  was  dedicated  to  Princess  Elisabetli, 
daugtiter  of  Frederick  V,  king  of  Bohemia.  At  length  he  acccepted  the  invit- 
ation of  Queen  Clu-istina  of  Sweden,  to  come  to  Stockholm,  but  soon  died  tiuM-e 
on  F(«bruary  11,  16")0,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  to  France  in  1657. 


The  Discours  de  la  M6thode  (1637).  —  Descartes,  like  Pascal,  Avas  first  a 
matliernatician.  lie  acquired,  in  llie  practice  of  pure  science,  that  rigour  of 
mind,  an  absolute  confidence  in  reason,  tlie  need  of  evidence  and  clearness 
which  form  I  lie  principles   of   his    pliilosophical  reform. —His  originality  con- 


(1)  It  is  nuw  called  La  Ilaye- Descartes 

(2)  Mavceau.r  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  156. 

(3)  Morceatix  choisis.  2n(l  cycle,  p.  319. 
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sisted  in  rejecting  authority,  anrl  sotting  aside  the  syllogism,  a  method  of  reason- 
ing whicli,  at  most,  is  only  capithic  ol  demonstrating  a  truth  which  is  ah'eady 
admitted,  and  not  of  discovering  otiiers.  Descartes  wislied  us  to  reason  with 
our  common  sense,  that  is  to  say,  Avitli  our  reason,  "  tlie  most  equally  apport- 
ioned thing  in  the  world  ",  but  also  that  one  which  we  know  least  how  to  use, 
through  lack  of  method.  Therefore,  in  his  Discours  he  taught  us  hoAv  to  reason 
by  means  o^  analysis  and  synthesis. 

The  following  are  the  four  rules  of  Descartes'  method  : 

\o  <■<■  ]\'ever  to  accept  any  fact  as  truth  Avhich  I  do  not  know  to  be  evidently 
truth,  ''  It  is  the  criterion  of  evidence  substituted  for  that  of  authority,  and  a 
wliole  section  of  modern  philosophy  is  based  upon  this  principle.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  to  seek  and  recognise  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
this  evidence,  and  here  Descartes  introduces  the  mathematical  method  of 
analysing,  Avhich  is  his  second  rule  ; 

2<*  ''  To  divide  each  difficulty  into  as  many  parts  as  possible  and  as  many  as 
would  be  required  in  order  tlie  better  to  resolve  it.  "  This  is  how  mathemat- 
icians proceed  wlien  lliey  have  a  problem  to  study,  to  find  the  relations  from 
which  they  will  evolve  their  solution.  Descartes  simply  applied  this  rule  in  his 
analytical  Geometrie; 

3°  "  To  develop  my  thought  in  an  orderly  manner  by  begiiming  with  those 
otjjecis  wliicli  are  the  most  simple  and  tlie  easiest  to  know,  in  order  to  ascend 
little  by  little,  as  if  by  steps,  to  tlie  knowledge  of  more  complicated  objects.  " 
After  analysis  follows  synthesis,  whicli  reconstructs,  by  means  of  intuition,  what 
analysis  had  subdivided. 

4-°  "  To  make  complete  enumerations.  ''  These  complete  lists  are  necessary 
so  that  no  part  of  the  problem  shall  remain  obscure,  and  that  no  consequence 
of  its  solution  shall  escape  us. 

After  having  thus  substituted  mathematical  reasoning  for  the  scholastic  syllo- 
gism, Descartes  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  himself.  He  clears  his  mind  of  all  his 
previous  knowledge,  and  by  methodical  doubt  he  endeavours  to  re-fmd  the  evident 
principles  of  a  philosophy.  But  if  he  doubts,  he  tiiinfis,  and  if  he  thinks,  he 
exists  :  and  this  is  the  famous  Je  pense,  done  je  suis  {Cogito,  ergo  sum). 
Through  his  thoughts  he  is  lifted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  soul,  then  of  Cxod  :  in 
fact,  he  has  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  which  could  not  come  to  him  of  himself, 
being  essentially  a  limited  being,  nor  from  the  external  world. 

We  cannot  follow  Descartes  here  through  the  whole  system  of  his  philo- 
sophy; it  will  suffice  to  note  the  chief  elements.  Oidy  we  should  add  that 
Descartes  possessed  psychology  and  ethics  :  he  sought  to  determine  the  recip- 
rocal action  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  He  analysed  the  passions,  and  his 
moral  system  is  truly  Cornelian  in  that  it  exalts  free  will. 

Descartes  as  Writer.  —   The  Discours  de  la  M<^//tode  possesses  great  literary 
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iiiiporlaiicc.  In  1637,  it  was  I  lie*  fiisl  inoiuiiaenl  of  philosophical  style.  Up  lo 
thai  lime,  pliilosophors,  Jikc*  Iheologiaus,  sel  lorlh  their  doctrines  in  Latin,  and 
a  Latin  bristling  witti  technical  terms.  Descartes,  in  making  use  of  French, 
addressed  himself  not  lo  philosophers  and  specialists,  but  to  everybody  possessed 
of  common  sense.  No  more  lechnical  jargon,  nor  formulas  of  tiie  school,  but  a 
clear,  simph'  and  precise  statement  of  new  and  profound  tliouglits.  This 
example  was  to  be  followed  hy  all  philosophical  and  theological  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century:  Pascid,  Bossuel,  Malehranche,  Fenclon. — So  French  prose, 
one  year  after  the  appearance  of  Le  Cid,  produced  its  first  masterpiece.  It  was 
no  longer  an  inadequate  or  frivolous  language,  leaving  to  the  Latin  all  express- 
ion of  general  ideas;  but  with  Descartes  it  conquered  a  new  world,  and 
Le  Discours  de  la  Methode  proved  it  capable  of  uniting  solidity  of  suhject  with 
clarity  of  form. 

Descarte's  Influence.  —  Comparatively  speaking,  the  case  of  Descartes  was 
similar  to  that  of  Malherbe.  He  did  not  exercise  an  individual  influence  upon 
his  century  as  strong  as  some  have  thought.  He  represents,  and  centralises, 
in  a  way,  a  whole  movement  which  began  with  him.  But  finally,  the  philos- 
ophy which  he  definitely  set  forth,  and  which  received  the  name  Cartesian, 
was  adopted  by  nearly  everybody  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  that  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  were  Cartesians.  Car- 
tesianism  was  especially  upheld  by  Father  Mersenne  (1588-1648),  who  was  a 
fellow-student  of  Descartes  at  the  Jesuits'  school  of  La  Fleche,  and  who  remain- 
ed his  most  devoted  friend;  then  by  Father  Malehranche,  of  the  Oratoire 
(1638-1715),  in  his  Recherche  de  la  verite.  This  influence  was  prolonged  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  perhaps  the  encyclopcedists  were  true  continualors 
of  Descartes'  system  (1). 

As  to  the  lilexary.  iiiilueJice.^f^Descartes,  it  was  still  loss  of  a  personal  nature. 
It  may  be  believed  that,  without  him,  the  great  writers  of  this  century  would, 
of  themselves,  have  loved  reason,  truth,  psychology,  and  general  ideas,  and  would 
have  observed  in  their  works  that  order  which  is  one  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  classical  style.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  when  a  general  tendency  finds 
expression  in  a  work  of  genius,  and  is  powerfully  incarnated  in  one  individual 
will,  this  tendency  is  regularised,  and  exerts  itself  with  more  force  and  conti- 
nuity. It  was  so  with  Descartes.  He  compelled  his  century  to  become  more 
distinctly  conscious  of  its  own  sjgiirit,  for  which  he  gave  it  imperative  and  clear 
formulas.  Racine's  psychology  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  well  ordered 
even  to  its  least  nuances,  Boileau's  testhetics  would  not  have  been  so  distinct 
and  absolute,  nor  Bossuet's  eloquence  so  well  dominated  by  common  sense  and 
reason,  if  Descartes  had  not  served  as  master  for  these  writers.  Finally,  if  all 
the  classical  writers  confined  themselves  to  purely  humanistic  literature,  without 

(1)  This  thesis  is  sustained  by  II.  Bhunetikre,  Etudes  critiques,  IV,  1895. 
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regarding  I  lie  exleinal  woild;  if  I  hey  remained  impersonal  and  general  instead 
of  exposing  the  motions  ol"  their  ONNn  senslhililv  or  I  heir  realistic  impressions, 
it  was  again  because  Descartes  liad  cuUivaled  the  general  power  of  reason  at 
the  expense  of  imagination. 


II.  —  THE   FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

Origin.  —  There  h:id  aiwa>s  been  in  France  reunions  of  men  of  letters  and 
scholars,  under  certain  regulations,  as,  for  instance,  the  pays  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  I  he  Jeux  Floraux  of  Toulouse,  tlie  Academic  of  Fourvieres,  at  Lyons,  etc. — 
In  tlie  sixleentli  century  Charles  IX  protected  tlie  assend)ly  founded  by  A.  de 
liaif  in  I  he  faubourg  Saint-Marcel,  at  Paris,  and  granted  it  the  title  of  Academie 
de  poc'sie  et  (le  mii.siqiic  i  \T)~0).  t)aif  had  only  imilaled  Italian  academies,  then 
numerous  and  lloniishing    I  i. 

Imou)  the  Ix'ginning  of  Ihe  sevenleenlh  ccnlur) ,  (pieslioiis  of  literary  and 
grammatical  discipline  took  on  great  im[)ortaMce  :  tiie>  were  discussed  at 
Mademoiselle  de  (lournay's,  Iheixx'l  Collelet's,  and  ai  the  house  of  the  first 
Fi-ench  journalist,  Theophrasle  lienaudol .  II  was  Ihis  kind  of  reunion  which 
was  held  a!  the  house  of  Valentin  Conrart.  "  \l)onl  Ihe  >ear  1629,  "  says 
Pelli^son  in  his  Histoire  de  VAcadeinic  frdinyiisc.  ''  a  I'ew  |)rivale  individuals, 
living  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  finding  it  ver>  inconvenient,  in  this  big  city,  to 
visit  each  other  often,  resolved  to  meet  togelhei-  al  one  of  their  houses  on  one 
(1,1  \  of  each  week...  J  hey  assembled  at  M.  (Jonrait's,  Avho  was  most  conven- 
ienll}  able  to  receive  them,  and  lived  in  tlie  heart  of  the  city...  There  they 
talked  familiarly  together  as  if  making  an  oidinar)  visit,  and  ii[)on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  affairs  of  the  da>,  news,  belles-lettres.  If  one  ol  Ihe  company  had 
produced  a  work,  as  often  happened,  he  willingi\  (list  l(»sed  it  to  the  others, 
who  freely  gave  him  advice...  and  thus  they  went  on  for  three  or  four  years.  " 

Among  those  who  attended  these  fiist  seances  at  (^onrart's  were  :  Ghapelain, 
(iodeau,  (lombauld,  Habert,  Cerisy,  Malleville,  Seri/,iN ,  f  arel,  Desmarets,Bois- 
robei-l.  It  was  Hoisroberl,  a  ftirfolum  of  hichelien,  who  talked  about  the 
meetings  to  Ihe  cardin  il.  hiclielieii.  wilh  iiis  natmal  tendency  to  bring  every 
thing  undei'  discipline,  and  being  liimself  informed  concerning  the  language 
and  literature,  felt  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  constitute  a  sort  of  yovern- 
nu'iil  of  h'llers,  and  caused  the  question  to  be  put  to  these  gentlemen  whether 
lhe\  would  consent  to  form  ati  official  assendily.  This  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  dit'licnlty,  but.finall>  tlie  assend)l\  was  organised;  its  laws  were 
drawn  up  by  Conrart  in  16.Si,  <md  appioved  by  Ihe  cardinal,  and  the  king  gave 
them  letters  patent  in  1635.     But  they  were  obliged  to   wait   two   years   before 

(1)  Tiie  most  famous  llalinn  Academy  was  at  Florence.  /,<'  ^'//'sw.  wliicli  pnl)lislied  a  dictionary 
of  ttie  Italian  language  (vide  IIalvetii;.  IJislohc  de  In  /ilterclurc  itn/^eiine.  Paris,  Colin,  1908). 
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llic  Parlemcni  woukl  coiisciil  to  rcgisler  llicst'  letters,  the  University  having 
prolested  against  a  new  body  wliose  rivalry  it  feared.  At  length  the  French 
Aaidemy  was  founded. 

Among  the  new  members  who  were  admilled  to  complete  the  numbei-  fixed 
by  (he  statute,  namely,  forty,  we  should  mention  :  Maynard,  Colletet,  Saint- 
Amant,  Racan,  Balzac,  Yaugelas,  Voiture  and  Seguier. 

Interior  Organisation.  —  The  Academy,  then,  has  always  been  composed  of 


SlTTliNG    AT    THE    FRENCH    ACADEMY    IN    THE    MIDDLE    OF    THE    XA  II    CENTURY 

From  a  contemporary  print  engraved  by  P.  Sevin. 


forty  members,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day.  It  recruits  itself.  At 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  it  discusses  the  claims  of  w  riters  who  solicit 
the  honour  of  being  admitted,- fixes  the  dale  of  the  election,  and  chooses  the 
new  academician  by  secret  ballot,  and  an  absoluh'  majority.  Under  the  old 
regime,  the  king  reserved  his  approval  of  each  election,  as  patron  of  the  Aca- 
demy. The  receptions  became  public  in  1671.  The  simple  thanks  addressed  by 
the  new  member  to  his  confreres  was  transformed  in  1660  into  a  discourse,  and 
the  reply  of  the  director  assumed  the  same  length.  In  this  discourse  were 
always  included  eulogies  of  the  new  member's  predecessor,  as  well  as  of  Riche- 
lieu, Seguier,  Louis  XIV,  and  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  were,  from  the  beginning,  presided  by  one  of 
its  members,  elected  director,  assisted  by  a  chancellor,  and  they  were  changed 
every  quarter.     The  secretary  was  (fleeted  /'or  life  (secretaire  perpetuel). 

They  met,  until  1642,  at    the    houses  of  the  diil'erent  academicians.     In  Ihal 
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year,  Scguicr  gave  them  a  room  in  liis  hotel;  and  after  his  death  in  1672, 
Louis  XIV  allowed  them  to  meet  in  I  he  Lou  vie.  Tliat  there  should  be  no  preced- 
ence among  the  members  of  tliis  enthely  literary  assembly,  Louis  XIV  had 
forty  exactly  similar  armchairs  placed  around  the  long  table;  hence  the  express- 
ion :  faiiteail  academique.  There  is  a  record  of  the  occupant  of  each  chair  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when,  the  academies  being  grouped  into  the 
Institute  of  France,  the  lijidilion  \n.is  broken. 

Each  member  received  after  1672  an  honorarium  for  his  presence  at  the 
meetings,  which  constituted  a  small  income  of  eight  hundred  livres  (francs), 
which  was  soon  increased  to  1200,  and  is  nowadays  somewhat  larger. 

Thanks  to  the  legacies  which  the  Academy  was  authorised  to  accept,  it  establ- 
ished prizes.  The  first  was  a  prize  for  eloquence,  founded  by  Balzac,  the 
second  a  prize  for  poetry,  founded  by  Pellisson.  At  this  time  the  prizes  are 
innumerable  ;  and  the  Academy  is  even  called  upon  to  give  prizes  for  moral 
excellence  every  year. 

Finally,  an  essential  point  is  that,  ever  since  its  birth,  the  Academy  has  not 
been  exclusively  reserved  for  professional  literary  men;  it  admits  patrons  of 
letters,  and  other  great  men.  From  this  fact  arises  a  diversity  the  advantages 
of  which  we  shall  refer  to  later. 

First  Labours  of  the  French  Academy.  —  At  first,  the  Academicians  lost 
time  in  reading  discourses  i'ud  memoirs  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  But  their  stat- 
utes obliged  them,  before  everything  else,  to  compose  a  dictionary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  cleansing  the  language  from  impurities  acquired  by  the  speech  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  crowd  at  the  Palace;  from  the  jargon  of  the  courts,  and  bad 
usage  by  ignorant  courtiers,  etc.,  and  for  establishing  a  sure  usage  of  words...  ' 
The  tirst  ])lan  for  the  Dictionary  was  rather  original  :  simple  words  vicra  placed 
alphabetically,  each  being  followed  by  its  "  compounds,  derivatives  and  dimi- 
uulives.  "  Thus  ble  is  followed  by  the  words  blastier  and  emblaver.  Examples 
accompanied  each  word,  and  distinguished  "  poetic  words  from  those  used  iii 
prose...  sublime,  mediocre  or  low.  "  A  list  was  given  of  authors  from  whom 
to  select  examples.  This  list  is  very  eclectic,  and  includes  Amyot,  Montaigne, 
du  Vair,  La  Satyre  Menippee,  Coell'eleau,  du  Perron,  Saint-Frangois  de  Sales, 
llonore  d'Urfe,  d'Ossat;  and  among  the  poets  :  Marot,  Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  du 
Bartas,  Desporles,  Berthaut,  Regnier,  Malherbe,  Theophile,  Rapin.  If  Ghape- 
lain's  advice  had  been  heeded,  they  would  have  made  an  historical  dictionary, 
in  which  the  names  of  all  the  authors  would  have  been- cited.  But  this  plan 
was  not  followed,  and  only  general  examples  were  given  of  good  usage  control- 
led by  good  authors. — The  work,  very  active  at  first,  diminished  after  the  death 
of  Vaugelas  in  1650,  and  the  first  edition  only  appeared  in  1694  (1). 


(1)  A  facsimile  of  this  first  edition  of  1694  was  published  at  Lille  in  4902.     As  soon  as  one  edition 
was  finished,  the  Academy  began  the  preparation  of  another,  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  language. 


l^nUftiifiic 
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This  prim  ori.a.r  U.i..fs  represonts  tho  Canlinal  at  the  mo.n.ml  ..f  th.«  lonndation  of  the 

French  Academy. 
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lis  statutes  also  obliged  the  Academy  to  examine  new  works;  and  Richelieu, 
who  wished  lo  <iivc  autliorily  lo  the  company,  asked  it  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrel  about  Le  Cid,  which  we  shall  speak  of  further  on.  Tliere  is  no  doubl 
that  the  academicians,  in  their  Sentiments  sur  le  Cid,  intended  to  begin  a  series 
of  criticisms  on  great  coidemporary  works,  and  to  become  a  tribunal  of  literary 
arbitrament.  But,  despite  prodigies  of  cleverness,  the  Academy  in  this  instance 
succeeded  in  satisfying  jio  one.  "There  was  one  good  result,  "  says  Emile  Fa- 
guct,  "  in  that  the  Academy  has  never  since  that  time  assumed  the  office  of 
literary  judge,  and  has  conteided  itself  (which  gives  it  sufficient  authority  without 
compromising  it)  with  its  work  on  tlie  Dictionary,  rewarding  wiiters  of  merit, 
succoring  poor  writers  with  the  Academy's  prizes  and  setting  its  approval  upon 
authors  of  the  first  order  by  receiving  nearly  all  of  them  iijto  its  member- 
ship (1).  " 

Under  its  statutes,  the  Academy  also  had  to  publish  a  grammar,  a  poetique  and 
a  rhetorique.  It  allowed  Regnier-Desmarais  to  publish  the  grammar  in  1765. 
Vs  to  the  other  works,  we  may  see,  by  Fenelon's  Lettre  a  VAcadeniie,  that  they 
were  only  projecting  them;  and  these  projects  were  abandoned. 

Influence  of  the  French  Academy.  —  The  influence  of  the  French  Academy 
should  neither  be  depreciated  nor  exaggerated.  From  the  time  of  its  foundat- 
ion, it  was  the  butt  of  pamplilels,  among  which  should  be  preserved  the  witty 
comedy  of  Saiid-Fvremond,  Les  Academistes  (which  ap[)eared  in  1656),  and  the 
Reqiietes  des  dictionnaires,  by  Menage.  The  Dictionnaire  de  Vusage,  however, 
constantly  rehandled  and  completed,  was  of  great  assistance  to  writers  who, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  following  it  altogether,  could  find  out  words 
in  good  usage  both  at  court  and  in  town.  For  us,  these  successive  editions  pos- 
sess great  historical  value. 

The  Academy  had  another  advantage,  very  marked  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  not  without  use  even  in  our  time.  In  reuniting,  in 
a  salon  and  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  writers  sometimes  of  the  most  humble 
origin  and  distinguished  only  by  their  talent  or  genius,  with  great  lords,  sta- 
tesmen, prelates,  and  illustrious  scientists,  the  Academy  established  among 
them  ;m  intellectual  fraternity  by  which  each  could  profit.  No  influence  has 
contributed  more  to  the  elevation  of  the  man  of  letters;  nothing  has  more 
revealed  the  proper  value  of  a  great  writer  to  those  Avho  "  have  done  nothing  but 
get  themselves  born.  " 

It  may  be  possible  thatthe  Academic  style  has  been,  and  still  is,  insupportable; 
thai  certain  writers,  too  preoccupied  with  finding  a  seat  in  a/aii/eui/  dHmmortel, 
have  grown  too  timid  and  less  original;  that  a  few  critics,  to  prepare  the  way 

Thus  appeared  successively  the  Dictionaries  of  1694,  1718,  1740,  1762,  1798,  1835,  1878.     The  Dic- 
tionnaire de  Vusaye  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dictionnaire  Itistorique,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1858,  and  which  is  now  in  the  letter  D. 
(1)  Kmilk  Faguei',  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  fran^aice  Y'\.m     II,  i).  42. 
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for  llu'ir  cjmdidary,  h.ivc  born  loo  easy  on  fuluiM^  confreres;  finally,  that  the 
Academy  ilscdf  may  have  been  };nilly  of  syslemaliciijly  repnlshig  men  whose 
opinions  or  hlerary  lemperamenl  displeased  il.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
French  Academy  had  in  ils  lime,  and  slili  [lossesses,  Ihe  usefulness  and  the 
|)resli;4"e  of  a  national  inslihilion. 

III.  —  THE  HOTEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET. 
Its  Origin.         iMom'tluvfirst  years  of  the  sevenleenlh  c(!nliny.  society,  releas- 


A    BED-SIDE    IN    THE    ^VII    CENTURY 

From  a  print  by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-167G). 


ed  from  the  troubles  of  the  religious  wars,  and  enjoying  conipjuative  peace, 
reorganised  itself  before  the  court  did  :  between  1615  and  1640  it  conformed, 
in  the  salons,  to  fine  manners  and  fine  language;  it  was  to  be  all  prepared  in  1660 
for  th(;  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Catherine  de  Vivomie,  daughter  of  a   French  andjassador  to  Rome,  was  Ihe 
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dauglilor  ol'  an  llaliiiu  lady  ol"  llic  lilf)host  nobility.  She  married  in  1600  the 
Marquis  de  Rambouillet^  Presented  al  I  lie  court  of  Henri  IV,  she  was  shocked 
by  its  excessive  liberty;  and,  pretending  (o  be  ill,  she  formed  the  habit  of 
staying  at  home.  She  rchiiill,  after  her  own  designs,  the  hotel  Pisani  which 
she  possessed  in  the  rue  Saiid-Thomas-du-Louvre  (i).  There  she  received, 
between  d618  and  1650,  the  best  society  and  the  most  celebrated  authors.  All 
contemporary  witnesses  are  imanimous  concerning  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet ; 
beauty,  wit,  sentiment,  education,  virtue,  she  lacked  nothing.  U incomparable 
Artlienice  ("2)  was  a  superior  woman  without  a  shade  of  pedantry.  She  habi- 
tually received  her  guests  in  bed,  in  her  "  blue  chamber.  " 

First  Period  (1618-1630).  —  This  first  period  oi  preparation  yMis  already  bril- 
liant. Mine  de  ilambouillet's  principal  guests  were  :  Richelieu,  still  Bishop  of 
LuQon,  Cardinal  de  la  Valette,  the  Marquis  du  Vigean,  Marshal  de  Souvre,  father 
of  Mme  de  Sable,  the  Princess  de  Montmorency,  Mile  du  Vigean,  the  Duchess  de 
J  a  Tremouille,  Angelique  Paulet  (sur  named  the  li^jness,  because  of  her  hair). 
The  eldest  of  the  four  daughters  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet,  Julie  d'Angennes, 
assisted  her  mother  in  receiving. — A  few  men  of  letters,  patronised  by  great 
lords,  or  noblemen  themselves,  were  admitted  to  this  brilliant  society  :  Mal- 
herbe,  Racan,  Coinarl,  Vaugelas,  Chapelain,  Segrais;  Voiture  appeared,  but 
did  not  become  "  the  centre  of  the  circle  "  uidil  a  short  while  later. — Several 
ditTercnt  literary  influences  were  subjects  of  discussion  then  in  the  hotel  de 
Randiouillet :  those  of  iMalherbe,  of  Honore  d'Urfe,  and  of  the  Cavaliere  Marino; 
— that  4s  to  say,  serious  and  severe  poetry  entirely  French;  the  romantic, 
psychological  ;md  gallant;  and  the  most  refined  Italianism. 

Second  Period  (1630-1645).  —  Other  guests  came  to  join  the  circle  :  the  young 
Duke  d'Enghien  (who  was  to  become  the  Grand  Conde),  La  Rochefoucauld,  the 
Duke  de  Monlausier  (who  was  to  marry  Julie  d'Angennes),  Mile  de  Bourbon  (sister 
of  the  grand  Conde,  and  who  was  to  be  the  second  and  famous  Duchess  de 
Loiigueville),  Mile  de  Coligny,  Mile  de  Scudery, — Writers  increased  in  number 
among  the  company,  such  as  (leorges  de  Scqdery,  Mairet,  Menage,  Colletel, 
Benseradc.  Colin,  Rotrou,  Scarron,  Desmarets,  Sarrazin— Corneille  himself  came 
there,  and  read  his  Polyeucte;  and  Bossuet,  sixteen  years  old,  preached  there, 
they  say,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  should  not  omit  Abbe  Codeau, 
so  small  that  he  was  called  th(^  Nain  de  Julie  (he  became  Bishop  of  Grasse),  and 
above  all  Voiture.  That  was  ttie  time  of  social  eiUertainments,  country  parties, 
masked  l)alls,  droll  inventions  of   Voitin-e's,  and  of   the  reading  of  Madrigals, 


(1)  Cf.  LarroL'MET,  introduction  to  the  edition  of  Les  Precieuses  ridicules  (Garnier),  p.  12. 

(2)  Arthenice  is  the  anagram  of  Catherinfi.  It  was  customary,  in  precieuse  society,  to  give  each 
other  surnames  in  badinage  (cf  Precieuses  ridicules,  sc  iv).  So,  Julie  d'Angennes  was  called 
Melanide,  Mile  de  Scudery,  Sapho,  Mme  de  LongueviUe,  Laodamie  and  Mandane,  etc. ;  Mme  de 
Rambouillet  was  also  called  Cleomire  in  Le  Grand  Cyrus. 
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somu'ls,  and  iiiiproinplns.  In  1641,  Ihc  Diikc  dc  Nroiitaiisicr  oUcred  to  Julie 
I  he  famous  Guirlande,  composed  of  sevcuty-six  madrigals  written  in  fine  pen- 
manship, surmounted  by  as  many  miniatures  on  vellum  representing  flowers, 
cnihlenis  of  the  physical  and  moral  perfecKons  of  Julie.  All  the  wits  of  the 
liolel  dv  Uamhouillet,  Corneilh^  included,  had  worked  on  the  vohnne.  , 


Decline  of  the  HOtel  de  Rambouillet  (1645-1660).  —  The  sah)n  of  Arlhenice 


ncd  lo   receive   new    and 
o-  recrnits,  such  as   Mine 


eonli 
shini 

de  Sevigne  and  Mine  de  La 
Fayette.  But  Julie's  marriage 
to  M.  de  Moidausier,  the  Fronde 
troubles,  the  death  of  Voilure 
(1648),  I  hat  of  the  Marquis  de 
llandjouillet  (1653),  of  her  eld- 
est son  (1654),  and  finally  the 
marriage  of  her  youngest  daug- 
hter, Angelique,  lo  M.  de  (ai- 
gnan,  all  contributed  to  disen- 
chanl  Mnie  de  Rambouillel,  and 
incline  her  to  retiremenl.  She 
died  in  1665. 

"  Pr6ciosite  ".  —  "...  A  res- 
olve, a  wager  that  one  woidd 
l)e  distiiKjuished,  as  they  would 
have  said  sixty  years  later,  to  be 
superior,  as  we  should  say  t^day , 
was  then  called  precieux  (1).  '' 
It  was  thus  that  Sainte-Bcuve 
happily  defined  true  preciosite, 
which  was  a  reaction  both  from 
liberty  of  mnnners  and  licence 
of  language. 

The  reaction  against  liberty  ol 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.     In 


POl'TKAIT    OF    JULIE    DANGEINNES 

From  a  modern  inspired  print  of  the  frontispiece 
of  the  Guirlande  do  Julio. 


nanners  explains  the  place  held  by  galanterie 
I  reunion  of  noblemen  and  ladies,  how  could 
they  refrain  from  speaking  about  love?  At  least,  they  would  not  speak  of  it 
as  they  did  at  the  court  of  Frangois  I  or  Henri  IV,  in  too  cavalier  a  manner; 
and  surely  they  would  not  use  it  as  a  theme  for  gaulois  or  Italian  tales,  after 
the  fashion  of  Boccaccio,  of  Bonaventiire  des  Periers  or  of  Marguerite  de  Na- 
varre.    Mme  de  Rambouillet  seems  to   have   had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  lo 


(I)  Sainte  IJkuve,  I'urlraits  de  femmas,  p.  Mh 
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impose  upon  hor  guests  a  perfectly  proper  expression  of  love.  To  accomplish 
this,  she  had  r(>coursc,  unconsciously,  to  the  refinements  of  Ihe  coarlois  Middle 
Ages.  After  several  centuries  of  gauloiserie,  she  acted  over  again  the  part  of 
Marie  de  Champagne,  patroness  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 

"  It  is  .necessary,  "  says  Mile  de  Scudery,  "  that  all  men  should  be  lovers, 
and  that  all  ladies  should  be  loved.  "  These  chivalric  and  platojiic  loves  were 
subjiects  of  moral  discussion;  "  on  met  line  question  galante  sur  le  tapis,  "  and 
each  one  gave  his  opinion.  But  thougli  the  Marquise  saw  only  a  pleasant  game 
in  this  fashion  of  feigning  love,  it  appears  that  her  daughter  Julie  carried  the 
casuistry  to  excess, *and  introduced  into  the  conversation  some  of  the  romantic, 
subtle  and  mannered  faults  of  preciosite.  Julie  conducted  herself  towards 
M.  de  Montausier — who  had  the  patience  to  wail  fointeen  years  for  her  to  marry 
him-like  Armande  towards  Clitandre  in  the  Femmes  savantes. — The  third 
degree  of  this  false  gallantry  appears  in  the  novels  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  and 
justifies  the  raillery  of  Moliere. 

With  respect  to  language,  the  Precieuses  of  the  Hotel  de  Ranibouillet  legitim- 
ately wished  to  endow  it  with,  first  of  all,  decency,  subtility,  and  at  the  same 
time  propriety.  To  say  everything,  without  hriilaliiy  and  without  obscurity,  even 
thos(!  things  the  most  difficult  to  speak  about,  was  the  precieux  ideal.  From 
that  point,  one  passes  very  quickly  to  the  witty  periphrase,  (he  piquant  meta- 
phor—after which  there  is  but  one  step  more  to  atl'ectation.  But  it  was  not  at 
the  Hotel  de  Uambouillet  that  this  last  species  o(  preciosite  was  practised,  but 
in  the  rival  salons  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  Mme  de  Bouchavannes,  the  Countess  de 
Brcgis,  and  especially  in  the  provinces,  at  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Mont- 
pellier.  We  learn  all  the  excesses  of  preciosite  from  La  Precieuse  on  le  Mystere 
des  ruelles,  by  ^\bbe  de  Pure  (1656),  and  parlicnlarly  from  the  Grand  Diction- 
naire  des  precieuses  by  Somaize  (1660). 

It  is  Somaize  who  has  preserved  for  us,  along  with  the  names|and  surnames 
of  the  principal  precieuses,  the  metaphors  which  the  most  extreme  among  them 
used  in  conversation.  The  moon  was  called  :  le  flambeau  du  silence;  the  bed, 
Venipire  de  Morphee;  the  teeth,  Vanieublenient  de  la  bouche;  the  feet,  les  chers 
souffrants;  the  hand,  la  belle  mouvante;  a  candle,  le  supplement ^du  soleil;  a 
mirror,  le  conseiller  des  graces;  a  glass  of  water,  un  bain  intSrieur ;  ihe  fireplace ^ 
Venipire  de  Vulcain ;  the  bellows,  la  petite  maison  d'Eole.  The  precieuses  also 
used  a-bstract  phraseology  :  avoir  da  fiel  contre  queiquUin  (to  be  angry);  dormer 
dans  le  doux  (flattery),  etc.  Finally,  they  "  punctuated  "  their  affirmations 
with  adverbs  like  furieusement,  territdement,  etc.  Some  of  these  metaphors  have 
passed  into  current  speech,  such  as  laisser  tomber  la  conversation,  niettre  une 
question  sur  le  tapis,  travestir  sapensee. 

In  reality,  and  if  we  pass  over  the  trivial  exaggerations  of  the  false  or 
Tidicuiou^ precieuses, preciosite  i?>  the  spirit  of  politeness  and  elegance  applied  to 
conversation.     It  rises,  as  a  necessary  barrier,  against  invasion   by  coarseness. 
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And  wluMi  we  lliiiik  thai  one  of  I  lie  most  substaiilial  merits  of  our  classical 
aulliois  is  precisely  (he  gift  of  restraint  and  of  distinguished  propriety  in  the 
expression  of  senliments,  we  cannot  deny  the  fortunate  influence  exerted  by 
the  salons  upon  literature.  The  excesses  soon  came  to  an  end;  and  Moliere 
gave  them  their  dealli-thrust  in  1059.  The;  advantages  survi^('d;  and  Moliere 
himself,  who  developed  liis  work  in  th(^  provinces  (uid  excelled  in  farces,  owed 
to  this  purification  and  erf«cah*o/iof  style  the  correctness  and  liaiinonious  beauty 
of  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Femmes  savantes. 

We  must  now  examiiK^  s(^parately  two  of  the  writers  who  shone  at  the  Hotel 
de  Uamhonillel,  lial/ac  and  Voilure. 


IV.  —  BALZAC  (1594-1654). 

Biography.  —  Jean-Louis  Guez  de  Bal/ac,  boin  at  Angouleme  in  1594,  wrote 
his  lirsl  Leilers  from  Home  in  1624.  lie  had  accompanied  there  Cardinal  de  La 
Valette,  son  of  (he  Duke  d'Epernon,  to  whom  he  had  first  been  attached.  These 
hitters  were  greatly  admired,  and  circulated  in  the  best  Parisian  society ;  so  that 
when  Balzac  returned  to  Paris,  he  found  himself  already  famous.  But,  instead 
of  establishing  himself  in  the  metropolis,  he  retired  to  his  property  on  the 
borders  of  the  Charenlon,aud  from  there,  from  Ba/zac,  he  corresponded  with  his 
contemporaries.  In  1635,  he  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  rarely  appeared  at  the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet ;  but  his  letters  wen* 
awaited,  read  and  admired  there. 

Letters  of  Balzac.  —  These  letters  are  numerous,  and  till  one  of  the  two  fo- 
Mo  volumes  of  his  OEuures  completes  (1665;.  They  are  addressed  to  all  the  great 
personages  of  his  time  ;  but  the  greater  number  went  toChapelain  and  Conrart, 
whom  Balzac  knew  to  be  capable  of  appreciating,  and  making  others  appreciate 
his  style.  The  letters  cover  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  especially  criticisms  of  new 
works,  concerning  which  Balzac  liked  to  express  his  judgment  (Letter  to  Cor- 
neille  about  Cinna,  .January  17,  1643).  They  speak  of  the  country,  which  he 
loved,  and  where  he  found  the  leisure  and  solitude  necessary  for  perfecting  his 
style  (letter  to  Chapelain,  May  12,  1638),  and  of  religious  and  philosophical 
themes  which  he  handles  as  so  many  general  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise 
his  eloquence. 

His  Eloquence.  His  Ideas.  —  Eloquence,  that  is  the  art  of  speakimj  Jlnely,  is 
indeed  the  word  used  by  all  BaJzac's  contemporaries  to  characterize  his  style, 
for  his  Letters  were  in  no  sense  improvisations  or  elTusions.  All  is  carefully 
calculated;  all  is  serious  and  noble.  'Ihv  plirase  is  admirahly  constructed  and 
balanced:  the  \\<jrd  is  always  i'ldl  and  \  igorons,  and  i)nt   in  its  right  |)lace.      Bal- 
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zac  therefore  rendered  to  prose  the  same  service  Malherbe  rendered  to  poetry  : 
he  gave  it  force  and  regularity. — But  there  were  defects  :  Balzac  did  not  know 
how  to  be  simple,  and  he  made  everything  he  touched  heavy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unjust  to  deny  that  he  had  ideas,  or  to  accuse  him 
of  mere  phrase-making.  His  Letters  strike  us,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  profund- 
ity and  beauty  of  his  ideas.  There  were  no  subjects,  which  he  could  not  elev- 
ate and  sustain' by  philosophy,  morals  and  religion.  As  a  critic  he  has  written 
some  excellent  pages;  and  his  dissertations  to  Mme  de  Rambouillet  on  the 
Romans,  like  his  Letter  to  Corneille,  proved  that  he  had  the  true  historical 
sense. 

He  wanted  to  prove,  besides,  that  lie  was  capaj3le  of  writing  longer  works. 
He  published  Le  Prince,  an  indirect  eulogy  of  Louis  XlII;  Aristippe  ou  la  Cour, 
a  dissertation  on  politics;  and  the  Socrate  chretien.  Though  the  style  of  these 
tin-ee  works,  Avhen  read  in  tiieir  entirety,  is  too  long  drawn  out  and  fatiguing, 
parts  of  them  have  a  striking  solidity,  and  resemble  fragments  translated  from 
Cicero  or  Seneca. 

Greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  who  surnamed  him  Le  Grand  Epis- 
/o/t>r,  Balzac  was  sharply  attacked  by  Father  Goulu,  Superior  General  of  the 
FeuiUanis,  who  accused  liim  of  plagiarism  and  immorality.  Balzac  haughtily 
defended  himself,  and  public  opinion  was  on  his  side  (1). 


V.  —  VOITURE  (1598-1648). 

Biography  and  Character.  —  Son  of  an  Amiens  wine-merchanl,  Vincent 
Voitnre  first  filled  Hie  office  of  controller  'general  in  the  household  of  Gaston 
d'Orleans.  He  followed  his  employer  to  Brussels,  and  into  Lorraine,  and  was 
charged  with  missions  to  Spabii  and  Italy.  He  became  major-domo  to  the  king  in 
1639,  and  again  made  many  journeys  in  1640  and  1642.  Introduced  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  by  one  of  his  former  fellow-students  at  college,  the 
Count  d'Avaux,  and  by  M.  de  Chaudebonne,  his  wit  compensated  for  his  lack  of 
birth  and  fortune,  and  he  became  a  personage  there. 

We  will  first  consider  Voitnre  as  the  man  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
eidivened  and  amused  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  For  this  employment,  he 
possessed  two  qualities  :  imagination  and  talent.  His  imagination  suggested  to 
him  ins  ideas  for  amusing  this  society,  where  no  doubt  people  conversed,  but 
where  also  they  did  not  disdain  the  most  frivolous  social  distractions.  Voiture 
invented  disguises.  One  day  he  contrived  to  have  a  party  of  Swedes  bring  a 
letter  to  Jnlie  from  Gustavus  Adolphus— a  hero  for  whom  she  had  unlimited 
admiration.     One  day  he  led  some  bears  even  into  the  Chambre  hleiie.     He  or- 

(t)  Morccaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  114  ;  2nfl  cycle,  p.  321. 
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gaiiised  couiilry  pailk'S  (see  liis  lellcr  to  Cardinal  dc  La  \  alette,  1630),  masked 
balls  (see  his  letter  from  the  carp  to  the  pike,  1643),  etc.  Men  of  this  sort  are 
much  appreciated  in  society,  where  they  are  treated  'very  kindly  but  very  exi- 
genlly.  Voilure  was  inexhaustible  and  good-natured. — But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  taleid.  He  was  not 
merely  "  the  gerdleman 
who  knows  how  to  lead  the 
cotillon, "  or  play  every  kind 
of  game  ;  he  was  a  poet,  and 
an  epistolier,  he  was  good 
at  repartee,  and  he  possess- 
ed tact.  By  these  means 
he  made  himself  respected, 
and  a  little  feared. 

He  even  descended  to  im- 
pertinence, for  he  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  to  in- 
cur the  contempt  which  is 
the  inevitable  reward  of  too 
much  willingness  to  oblige. 
"  He  would  be  insupport- 
able if  he  belonged  to  our 
world,  "  Conde  said" of  him. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  Valere,  as  they  called 
him,  reigned  at  the  Hotel 
de  llambouillet,  where  he 
was  "  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle, (1)  "  and  that  his  death 
in  1648  was  the  signal  for 
dispersion. 

PORTRAIT    OF    VOITUUE 

Voiture's  Letters.  —  Voi- 
lure did  not  rank  with  Bal- 
zac as  a    letter-vriter;  but, 

like  him,  he  wrote  letters  destined  to  be  read  in  a  distinguished  social  circle, 
and  whose  style  consequerdly  is  very  polished.  His  letters  were  addressed  to 
great  personages  whose  protege  he  was,  or  to  friends  at  the;  Hotel  de  Kambouillcl. 
They  number  two  hundred,  and  were  collected  after  his  death  by  his  nephew 
Pinchene. 


^^^yl^-^-.: 

■    l';l 

After  the  picture  of  Ph.  de  Ghampaigne  (1606-1674), 
engraved  by   Robert  Nanteuil  (1623-1«578) 


(1)  They  tlien  said  le  rund  as  later  they  said  le  cercle. 
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They  are.  various  in  lone.  The  celebrated  letter  on  Richelieu  may  be  first 
mentioned;  it  was  wrillen  in  1636,  after  the  taking  of  Corbie,  and  is  couclied 
in  the  most  substantial  and  historical  style.  Voiture  was  capable  of  talking 
seriously  about  the  Romans  and  about  Alexander  to  Mme  Rambouillet  (Let- 
ter XXWl).  The  Icllcrs  io  great  noblemen,  like  Conde,  the  Marquis  de  Pisani, 
the  Count  d'Avaux,  and  Cardinal  de  La  Yalette,  consist  of  a  piquant  mixture 
of  hyperbolical  eulogy  and  social  badinage.  Voiture  excelled  in  narrative  :  he 
tells  us  wittily  how  he  was  taken  in  (Letter  IX);  or  how  he  journeyed  on  the 
Rhone  (Letters  CXXVII  and  CXXVIll);  he  gives  Cardinal  de  La  Valettc  a  charm- 
ing description  of  a  count i>  trie  (  f.etter  X).  Sometimes  he  carried  badinage 
too  far,  as  in  the  too  famous  letter  from  the  carp  to  the  pike.  But  altogether 
this  correspondence  is  that  of  a  very  wilty  man,  who  knew  his  language  exceed- 
ingly well,  who  had  infinite  resoiu'ces  of  wit  and  style,  and  who  may  only  be 
reproached  with  having  tried  too  hard  to  please  (1). 

His  Poetry.  —  Voiture  wrote  epitres  en  vers,  sonnets,  stanzas,  madrigals,  epi- 
[jranis  and  rondeaiix.  Like  Marot  before  him,  he  wrote  poetry  on  cm-rent  so- 
cial events,  and  in  this  he  was  past  master.  His  essential  quality  is  a  certain 
facility  in  making  his  point,  which  still  charms  the  reader;  a  talent  for  finding 
a  terse,  J inal  sentence  which  fully  satisfies;  and  a  truly  astonishing  rightness  in 
the  use  of  metaphors  and  figures.  To  this  he  added  a  sometimes  pathetic  grace 
of  sentimental  badinage  which  Marot  never  knew. — But  we  must  note  also  an 
abuse  of  wit,  of  mythology,  some  Ilalianisms,  and  in  it  all  an  air  of  futility 
which  spoils  the  most  finished  pieces.  A  rivalry  was  also  set  up  between  Voi- 
ture's  sonnet  on  Uranie  and  Benserade's  on  JoIj,  so  that  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
was  divided  into  Uranistes  and  Johelins,  Mme  de  Longiieville  conducting  the 
first  party,  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  the  second  (2). 


VI.  —  VAUGELAS  (1585-16501 


This  review  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  perfecting  of  French  prose  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of  Vaayelas  who,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
from  its  foundation,  worked  zealously  upon  the  Dictionary.  He  published 
in  1647  his  Renianjiiessur  la  langue  franqaise,  which  is  useful  as  a  complement 
to  the  Dictionary,  and  in  which  he  bases  his  authority  for  accepting  or  reject- 
ing an  expression  upon  good  usage  at  court  and  in  society,  corroborated  by 
great  writers. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  lis  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  329. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  340. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE     FORMATION     OF    CLASSICAL    TRAGEDY 
CORNEILLE    AND    HIS    TIME. 


SUMMARY 

1°  BEFORE  CORNEILLE,  the  dramatic  getfres  were:  the  pastoral,  the  tragi- 
comedy, the  tragedy;  and  all  these  genres  still  enjoyed  wide  liberty  of  form. 

—  It  was  HARDY  who  from  1600  to  i63o,  furnished  plays  for  the  theatre  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  pieces,  forty  of  which 
he  published.— TH£OPH/L£DE  VIAU  published  in  1617  his  Pj^rame  et  Thisbd. 

—  MAIRET  composed  in  i634  his  Sophonisbe,  the  first  regular  tragedy  pro- 
duced. 

20  CORNEILLE  ( 1606- 1684)  made  his  debut  with  a  comedy  {MSlite,  1629),  achiev- 
ed a  triumph  with  Le  Cld  in  i')36,  and  composed  tragedies  and  comedies 
until  i652.  He  retired  from  the  theatre  for  seven  years,  returning  in  1659  with 
CEdipe,  and  continuing  to  write  until  1674.  He  died  in  poverty  in  1684. — 
History  of  his  dramatic  work. — Corneille  lent  himself  with  difficulty  to  the 
Aristotelian  rules;  he  chose  his  subjects  from  history,  especially  that  of  the 
Romans;  he  liked  to  complicate  the  action  in  order  to  increase  the  merit  of  his 
heroes,  in  whom  he  incarnated  tvUI  ;  he  portrayed  love  as  a  generous  pas- 
sion founded  upon  esteem;  his  dramatic  work  is  "  a  school  for  greatness 
of  soul  ;"  his  style  is  oratorical  and  serious  ;  he  is  the  greatest  French  writer  in 
verse. 

3°  CORNEILLE'S  CONTEMPORARIES  :  ROTROU,  author  of  Saint-Genest 
(1646)  and  oi' Venceslas  (1647);  DU  RYER;  TRISTAN  L'HERMITE;  THOMAS 
CORNEILLE,  brother  of  Pierre,  author  of  Timocrate  (i656),  Ariane  (1672),  and 
Le  Cointe  (TEssex  (1678),  a  very  clever  and  much  applauded  dramatist. 
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BEFORE  CORNEILLE  (1600-1630' 


DECOHATED   I.ETTE« 

by  Abraham  Hossa  (i602-1675). 


he  Genres.  —  At  llio  bcgiiiiiiiig  of  the  soventeentli 
century  several  «^enres  seemed  to  share  the  favour  of 
llie  public.  Without  speaking  here  of  comedy  or 
farce,  serious  drama  was  represented  by  tragedy, 
tragi-comedy  and  the  pastoral. — Tragedy,  according 
to  A.  de  Montchreslien,  was  not  yet  regularly  establ- 
ished under  the  form  used  by  Corneille,  Kotrou, 
Racine,  etc.;  nor  was  not  until  Mahet's  Soplionisbe 
in  1634  (1).  It  was  necessary  to  wait  unlil  the  public 
was  capable  of  appreciating  a  more  austere  beauty, 
thai  it  should  become  more  interested  in  morals  and 
psychology,  and  should  lose  its  infatuation  for  the 
extraordinary  or  the  insipid.  The  olher  two  genres 
satisfied  much  more  the  public  taste:  the  Iragi-com  edy  with  its  sword-and- 
cape  adventures,  its  extravagances,  I  he. freedom  of  its  presentation,  its  happy 
denouement,  was  a  sort  of  aristocratic  melodrama;  and  the  pastoral,  which 
came  from  Italy  (Tasso's  Aminta  appeared  in  4o71)  united  romantic  action 
with  romantic  sentiments.  We  shall  revert  to  each  of  these  genres  played  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  ttie  Marais,  and  their  principal  authors. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  regular  troupes  of 
l^rofessional  actors  succeeded  to  the  confreries  and  temporary  associations  in 
Paris.  Already,  in  4399,  the  director  of  a  travelling  troupe  of  actors,  Valleran- 
Lecomte,  had  rented  their  hall  in  the  II6tel  de  Bourgogne  to  the  Confreres  de 
la  Passion;  and  this  troupe  made  several  more  journeys  into  the  provinces,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  1628  that  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  became  a  permanent 
theatre  like  those  of  to-day.  A  few  of  the  actors  of  this  troupe  founded  the 
theatre  of  the  Marais,  in  the  rue  de  la  Poterie,  which  became  celebrated  for  its 
presentation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille.  To  Valleran-Lecomte's  troupe 
was  attached  a  young  poet  named  Alexandre  Hardy. 


HARDY  (1569-1630)  is  only  known  as  official  play-wright  to  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne. He  must  have  earned  his  living  painfully,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fever- 
ish activity  with  Avliich  he  produced  a  great  number  of  pieces  in  about  thirty 
years  :  it  is  believed  that  he  must  have  composed  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
though   only  forty  w^ere  printed  (6  volumes,  1623-1628)  of  pastorals,  tragi-co- 


(1)  Sophonisbe  is  usually  dated  1629.  M.  E.  Rigal  adopts  the  date  1634  (Cf.  Ilistoh'o.  do  la  Litte- 
ratwre /'ran^aise,  JuM.EViM.E,  Colin,  vol.  IV,  p.  231,  note,  and  p.  252).  Concerning  the  origin  of 
tragedy,  and  the  first  theorists  on  the  subject,  p.  255. 
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mcdies  and  tragedies  (Didon  se  sacrifiant,  La  Mort  d'Achille,  Coriolan,  La  Mortj 
d' Alexandre,  etc.). 

Hardy's  tragedies  were  presented  like  ttie  ancient  Mysteries,  tlic  scenery  repres- 
enting several  places  at  once.  The  action  moved  with  the  characters,  from^ 
one    country    to    another,    and    Avas    not    limited    by    the    twenty-four    hoin'si 


REPRESENTATION    OF 


LA    MIRAME         BY    CARDINAL   DE    RICHELIEU,    GIVEN    AT    THE 
PALAIS-CARDINAL    THEATRE 


From  a  print  by  Etienne  de  la  Belle. 


rule.     But    Hardy    already    was    conscious    of  The    classical  crisis.    "   Wishing 
to   write    a    Coriolan,    he    did    not    Ijegin    Milii    the    siege   of  Corioles,   as   Slit^-__J 
kespeare    did,    but    with    the    disgrace   of    the    Roman   hero;    and    thencefor-'Ml 
ward    there     remained    but    one    question  :    Would   Rome    or    Goriolanus    be     f 
the   victim    of   this    act  of   ingratitude?     Writing    Didon,    he    did    not    begin 
with    I  tie  disembarking   of  the   Trojans   in   Africa,    like   the    Englishman  Mar-J 
iowe   or   the  Italian  Giraldi,  but  by  Eneas'  desire  to  leave  Carthage  and  follow! 
his  destiny;    and  thenceforth  there  is   but   one   question  :  Can  Dido  hold,  or] 
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can  she  not  hold  Eneas  ?     Will  she  be  happy,  or  will  she  kill  herself  (1)  "  ? 

Furl hermorCj,  Hardy  already  knew,  as   a  genuine  playwright,  how  to  bring 
out  the  interest  and  the  unity  of  sentiments  of  his  characters,  and  how  to  liold 
the  spectator's  attention  by  the  continuity  of  his   scenes.     In  short,  his  was  a 
genre  of  tragedy  of  wider 
scope  than  the  classical,  and 
lie   only  lacked  the  genius 
lo  make  its  form  final. 

Hardy  composed  mostly 
Iragi-comedies,  a  genre  then 
essentially  free  in  choice  of 
subject,  breadth  of  action, 
luimber  of  characters,  and 
(he  number  of  juxtaposed 
scenes.  A  few  of  these  pie- 
ces required  several  "■  jour- 
nees  "  to  play  :  VHistoire 
ethiopique  required  eiglil, 
five  acts  being  given  each 
time  (2).  The  tragi-comedy 
is  more  a  fusion  of  several 
gem-es  than  a  genre  in  itself. 
Heroic  comedy  was  to  dev- 
elop from  it,  in  the  style  of 
Corneille's  Don  Sanche,  and 
Moliere's  Don  Garcie  de  Na- 
varre.—  Hardy  also  definit. 
ely  developped  the  type  of 
a  third  genre,  the  pastoral, 
in  which  the  characters  are 
Arcadian  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses.  Here  the 
influence  of  Astree,  the  fam- 
ous novel  by  Honore  d'Urfe  (1610-49),  was  evident,  as  well  as  that  of  Italy. 
It  was  under  this  double  influence  that  Racan  wrote  his  Bergeries  in  dram- 
atic form  (3).  D'Urfe  himself  composed,  in  1625,  a  Sylvanire,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Mairet's;  and  Gombauld  published,  in  1628,  an  Ama- 
ranths. 


After 
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lithography  copied  on  a  contemporary  print. 


(1)  E.  RiGAL,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  franQoAse,  Julleville-Golin,  IV,  p.  206. 

(2)  Gf.  RiGAL.  loc  cit.,  p.  212.     Read  the  analysis  of  Geslppe  et  Elmire  and  of  Freyonde. 

(3)  Gf.  p.  301, 
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THEOPHILE  DE  VIAU  (1590-1626),  who  left  a  tragedy,  Pyrame  et  Thisbe 
(1617),  and  Bergeries,  a  pastoral  played  in  1619,  was  also  famous  as  a  lyric 
poet  (1).  Two  ridiculous  verses  are  quoted.  frOni  it:  about  the  poniard  which 
blushed  for  its  own  cowardice  in  being  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  master; 
but  the  piece  is  worth  more  llian  ils  reputation.  According  to  M.  Rigal,  Theo- 
phile's  merit  lies  in  iiaving  reintroduced  poetry  into  tragedy,  which  Hardy,  as 
a  theatrical  writer,  had  too  strictly  banished.  We  find  in  Theophile's  work 
lyricism,  and  a  lyricism  precieux,  along  Avilh  an  often  daintily  expressed 
tenderness. 

MAI  RET  (1604-1686).  —  The  Classic  Unities.  —  The  two  most  celebrated 
pieces  of  this  enemy  of  Corneille's  are  :  a  pastoral,  SUvanire  (4631),  the  preface 
of  which  is  important  as  it  deals  with  the  question  of  the  unities;  and  a  tra- 
gedy, Sophonisbe  (iQSl^.  In  Sophonisbe  Mairet  puts  inlo  practice  the  principles 
formulated  in  his  preface  to  SUvanire. 

A  certain  F.  Ogier  had  written  in  1628,  a  preface  for  Tyr  et  Sidon,  Jean  de 
Schelandre's  tragedy  in  two  '■'■  journees.  "  In  this  he  sustains  very  interesting 
arguments  in  favour  of  liberty  as  to  time.  Mairet  replies  to  Ogier,  demanding 
unity  of  action  and  unity  of  time  ;  the  whole  action  should  pass  in  twenty-four 
hours;  and  his  chief  reason  is  probability,  as  Scalig'er  had  said  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Unity  of  time,  especially  if  it  is  founded  on  probability,  must  lead  to 
unity  of  place,  and  thus  greatly  alter  the  system  of  presentation  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne. — These  three  unities  are  strictly  observed  for  the  first  lime  in 
Mairet's  Sophonisbe.  if  we  add  to  this  charatteristic  the  historical  subject  of 
the  piece,  its  nobility  of  lone,  the  psychological  analyses  which  explain  the 
actions  of  the  characters,  we  shall  see  that  Mairet  was,  in  1634,  the  true  pre- 
cursor of  Cornel  lie  ;  and  for  this  reason  his  name  will  not  die  (2).  It  is  un- 
fortunate, without  doubt,  that  Mairet  should  have  taken  part  in  the  quarrel 
about  Le  Cid,  and  rather  unpleasantly;  but  we  must  imagine  his  vexation  at  the 
brilliant  success  of  a  rival.  Indeed,  in  1636,  he  abandoned  tragedy  for  tragi- 
comedy. 

We  now  proceed  to  Corneille,  reverting  again  later  on  to  his  cojilemp- 
oraries . 

II.  —  CORNEILLE  (1606-1684). 

Biography.  First  Years.  —  Fontenelle,  a  jiephew  of  Corneille,  said  truly  : 
"  The  life  of  M.  Cornoillo,  as  a  private  individual,  was  not  sufficiently  important 
to  be  written-;  and,  as  an  illustrious  author,  his  life  was  properly  speaking  the 
history  of  his  works.  "  So  his  biography  can  be  briefly  written;  it  suffices  us 
to  note  the  ditrerent  stages  of  his  life. 

(i)  Gf.  p.  305. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p  342. 
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Pierre  Coriieille  was  born  at  Houen  on  June  6,  1606,  of  a  bourgeoise  family  of 
minor  officials,  liis  father  beinf?  Master  of  Waters  and  Forests.  He  studied  at 
tlie  Jesuits'  colle{L,^e  in  liis  native  town,  and  was  a  very  <jfood  student,  that  is  to 
say,  an  excellent  Latinist.  His  genius,  witli  its  natural  bent  for  power,  grand- 
cur  and  declamation,  found  appropriate  food  in  the  Latin  orators  and  poets. 
Me  particularly  liked  Seneca  in  his  tragedies,  and  Lucanus,  both  Spanish 
Homans,  and  poet-moralists  whose  work  abounded  in  sublime  or  ingenious 
sentences,  and  ma- 
gnificent tirades.  :';;^f^^'j^^t^^T^i^ffy^^  t  ir  -  -fD  v-f 

After  leaving  col- 
lege, Corneille  stud- 
ied law,  and  bought 
in  1628  an  office  of 
advocate-general  to 
the  Table  de  innrbre 
dii  Palais,  which  lie 
held  untiH  650.  He 
owed  above  all  to 
his  legal  studies  the 
art  of  arguing,  and 
the  dialectics,  at 
once  substantial 
and  over-subtle, 
Avhich  enliven  the 
speeches  of  his  char- 
acters. How  many 
scenes  in  Le  Cid,  in 

Polyeucte,  and  even  in  the  least  of  his  tragedies,  are  real  pleas,  in  which  tlie 
listener  applauds  equally  the  attack  and  the  defence. 


COSEILLE  S    HOUSE    AT    PETIT-GROIX    PRES    KOUE.N 

Jt  is  said  that  Pierre  Corneille  retired  here  to  write  hi,s  tragedies. 


His  debuts  at  the  Theatre.  —  Nothing  in  Corneille's  peaceful  and  modest 
provincial  life  seemed  to  destine  him  for  the  theatre,— a  proof  that  genius 
creates  for  itself  favourable  circumstances  and  opportunities,  for  its  mani- 
festation. A  social  adventure  at  Rouen  inspired  him  with  a  sonnet  to 
Mile  Milet,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  this  sonnet  in  a  comedy, 
Melite,  which  was  acted  at  Paris'  in  1629.  The  success  of  Melite  encouraged 
Corneille  t6  produce  successively  several  more  comedies,  and  in  1635  his  first 
tragedy,  Medee.  Corneille  was  then  in  Paris,  whither  the  success  of  his 
first  pieces  had  drawn  and  partly  established  him.  It  was  probably  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  also  to  assure  himself  of  a  powerful 
patron,  thAI  he  worked  in  the  company  of  the  "  five  authors  "  of  Cardinal  de 
liichelleu.     HIchelieu,  wlio  llioughl  he  himself  had  dramatic  talent,  would  draAV 
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up  the  plan  of  a  pastoral  or  comedy,  and  distribute  the  acts  to  be  put  into 
verse  by  Gorneille,  Boisrobert,  Golletet,  L'Estoile  and  Rotrou.  It  is  known 
that,  for  having  modified  the  third  act  of  the  comedy  of  the  Tuileries,  Gorneille 
was  accused  of  incoherence,  and  probably  dismissed.  We  may  remark  here 
Gorneille's  maladroitness  in  pleasing  great  personages.  Very  proud  but  very 
timid,  yet  feeling  that  he  had  need  of  their  support,  he  wrote  dedications  and 
epistles  of  which  the  humble  and  sometimes  supplicating  tone  astonishes  and 
pains  us.  (See  especially  the  dedication  of  Horace  to  Richelieu,  of  Cinna  to 
M.  dc  Montoron,  of  Pompee  to  Mazarin). 

The  Period  of  his  Masterpieces.  —  This  period  began  in  1636  with  Le 
Cid.  The  quarrel  which  followed  spoiled  the  years  1637  and  1639  for  Gor- 
neille. But  he  published,  one  after  another,  Horace  and  Cinna  in  1640;  Polyeucte 
and  Pompee  in  1643.     In  1647  he  was  received  into  the  French  Academy. 

Retirement  (1652-1659).  —  In  1652,  the  failure  of  Pertharile  discouraged  him; 
and  he  left  Paris  and  retired  to  Rouen,  where  he  did  nothing  but  finish  his 
translation  in  verse  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Ghrist  ",  and  prepare  an  edition 
of  his  Gomplete  Works.  He  then  lived  at  Rouen  in  the  same  housQ  with  his 
brother  Thomas,  and  there  he  remained  for  seven  years,  lie  had  married 
Mile  de  Lamperiere  in  1640,  and  had  seven  children.  Of  three  surviv- 
ing sons,  two  were  officers,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  siege  of  Grave  in  1674, 
and  he  was  the  grandfather  of  Marie-Anne  Gorneille  whom  Voltaire  adopted 
and  dowered  with  the  proceeds  of  his  Comnientaire  (1764).  The  third  son, 
Thomas,  became  Abbot  of  Aiguevive  in  1680.  One  of  his  daughters  took  the 
veil;  another  married  and  was  the  grand-aunt  of  Gharlotte  Gorday.  Gorneille 
lived  like  a  simple  citizen,  working  on  his  sacred  poetry,  on  critical  discourses 
concerning  his  art,  and  critical  sljidies  of  his  own  pieces. 

Return  to  the  Theatre  (1659-1674).  —  In  1658,  certain  circumstances  which 
have  not  been  clearly  explained  caused  Gorneille  to  return  to  the  theatre.  , 
Molierc's  troupe  came  to  Rouen  and  played  several  of  Gorneille's  dramas,  which, 
as  we  know,  were  included  in  their  repertory.  In  addition,  Fouquet  offered  \ 
Gorneille  a  large  sum  if  he  would  compose  a  new  tragedy,  and  proposed  three 
subjects  for  him  to  choose  from.  Gorneille  yielded  to  the  temptation^  and 
produced  in  1659  his  OEdipe,  \\\[h  great  success.  This  play  was  followed  by  ten 
others,  with  varying  success.  But,  in  1674,  Surena  fell  flat,  and  Gorneille,  then 
aged  sixty-eight,  definitely  renounced  the  theatre. 

There  are  various  dispjdable  stories  on  the  subject  of  the  poverty  of  his  last 
years.  Having  always  lacked  tact  and  restraint  in  his  demands  as  well  as  in 
his  gratitude,  and  having  expressed  them  in  verse,  where  hyperbole  would  more 
naturally  find  a  place  than  in  simple  letters,  Gorneille  himself  contributed  to 
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POHTKAIT    OF   COHNEILLK    IN    164ii. 

From  a  print  by  Michel  Lasne. 
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accredit  these  anecdotes.  It  is  sure  that  tie  earned  comparatively  little  from 
his  dramas,  and  impoverished  himself  in  dowering  his  daughters  and  sons, 
especially  the  two  officers  who  "■  kept  up  a  position  suited  to  noblemen.  ' 
lu  1677  he  addressed  an  epistle  inverse  to  the  king,  and  in  1678  a  letter  to  Col- 
bert, to  solicit  an  abbey  for  his  son  Thomas,  lie  obtained  it;  but  the  pension 
of  two  thousand  livres  which  had  been  settled  upon  him  in  1662  ceased  to  be 
paid  in  1674;  and  though  in  1678  it  was  again  paid  to  him,  the  payments  were 
irregular.  Boursaidl  tells  us  that  Boileau,  a  few  months  before  GorneiUe's 
death,  offered  to  give  up  his  own  pension  to  him.  Louis  XIV  sent  Corneille 
two  hundred  louis  from  tlie  privy-purse  a  short  lime  before  the  poet's  death. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  Corneille  could  not  meet  his  heavy  expenses;  and 
perhaps  may  be  accused  of  an  miskilful  use  of  his  fortune  (1). 

Corneille's  Character.  —  His  character  is  already  evident  in  liis  biography; 
but  several  deiails  may  be  added.  Corneille  was  not  at  all  a  man  of  tlie  world; 
he  said  of  himself  :  "  As  God  made  nu^  a  bad  courtier,  so  I  have  found  at  court 
more  praise  than  benelll,  and  more  esteem  than  profit  (2)  ".  La  Bruyere  drew 
an  excellent  portrait  of  Corneille  in  1690,  six  years  after  his  death,  in  tliis 
celebrated  passage  ; 

"  Another  (3)  is  simple,  timid,  a  lircsonie  lalker;  he  takes  one  word  for 
another,  and  only  judges  of  the  merit  of  his  piece  by  the  amount  of  money  it 
gains;  he  cannot  recite  it  or  even  read  it.  But  leave  liini  to  rise  by  his  own 
composition,  and  he  is  not  lees  than  Aiifjuale,  Pompee,  Nicomede,  Ileraclius ;  he 
is  a  king,  and  a  great  king;  he  is  a  politician,  a  philosopher;  he  undertakes  to 
make  heroes  speak  and  act;  lie  depicts  the  Romans,  and  they  are  grander  and 
more  Roman  in  his  verse  than  in  their  Own  history.  "  Evidently,  his  contemp- 
oraries were  struck  by  the  contrast,  in  him  whom  they  called  le  bonfiomme 
Corneille,  between  the  man  and  his  genius.  For  Corneille,  a  peaceful  and  timid 
citizen,  churchwarden  of  his  piirish,  father  of  a  family,  ruining  himself  for  his 
children,  is  the  exfict  opposite  of  the  romanticist  poel  :  "  He  does  not  feel 
himself  to  be  intended  for  any  social  or  political  function.  He  is  great  only 
in  intellect  which  in  him  was  sublime,  "  says  La  Bruyere  (4). 

There   was  absolute  opposition    between    Corneille's    religion    and    that    of 

(1)  This  s/ony  of  the  shoe  is  also  told.  Iq  iSb'i,  a  man  of  learnin^^  published  at  Rouen  a  letter 
from  an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  written  in  1674,  to  Paris,  in  which  the  principal  passage  was  ;  "1 
have  seen  M.  Corneille,  our  relative  and  friend...  We  went  out  together  after  dinner  and  in  the  rue 
de  la  Parcheminerie,  he  entered  a  shop  to  have  his  shoe  mended,  which  was  ripped.  Ho  sat  down 
on  a  bench  and  1  near  him;  and  when  the  workman  had  finished,  he  gave  him  lliree  pieces  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  1  wept  to  see  so  great  a  genius  reduced  to  such  a  i|epth  of  poverty.  "  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  wrote  a  celebrated  poem  on  this  theme,  in  which  romanticism,  a  la  Vigny,  has  tree 
play.  The  anecdote  is  not  accepted  as  authentic  nowadays.  See  P.  BouQtJET,  Points  obscnrs  de 
la  vie  de  Corneille  (2nd  part,  chap,  v),  Paris,  1888. 

(2)  Avertissement  au  lecteur,  ed.  of.  1644. 

(3)  He  had  just  spoken  of  La  Fontaine  (chap,  ix,  J)es  Jngemenls). 

(4)  Caraftercs,  chap.  I  (iJes  Oitcrayes  de  I'esprit). 
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Racine.  Cornoille  never  saw  any  incompatibility  between  the  ilieatre  and 
Christian  devotion,  wliereas  Racine,  from  (he  day  when  he  was  converted,  gave 
up  writing  tragedies. 

Corneillc  died  in  Paris,  September  30,  i684,  and  was  bnried  in  the  Clinrcli  of 
Saint-Rocli. 

History  of  his  Plays.  —  Conicille  began  by  writing  comedies.  His  first  piece  wjis 
Meiite  (1629).  The  plot,  ol'  the  first  part  at  least,  is  ratlier  ingenious,  and  lias  often 
been  used  again  in  the  theatre.  A  young  man,  Ermtc,  betrollied  to  Melile,  presents  to 
her  his  friend  Tircis ;  ivnd  Tircis  is  soon  loved  by  MMite.  To  revenge  himself  Eraste  writes 
false  letters  cabinuiialing  MMile.  Tircis  believes  himsef  betrayed,  and  declares  he  will 
kill  himself;  Melilc,  who  receives  a  report  of  his  death,  sAvoons';  Erasle  is  told  that 
Mtititr  is  dead,  and  tic  goes  mad.  Finally,  everything  is  cleared  up,  and  Melile  mar- 
ries Tircis.  —  In  his  critical  study  (1),  CoriKdlle  tells  us  what  quality  it  Avas  that 
most  forcibly  appealed  to  his  contemporaries  :  "  The  novelty  'of  this  kind  of  comedy, 
of  \\  hich  there  Avas  no  example  in  any  other  language,  and  naive  style  which  reproduc- 
ed the  conversation  of  honiUHes  gens,  Avas  doubtless  the  cause  of  this  surprising  good 
fortune.  "  At  this  period,  in  fact,  comedy  Avas  someA\  hat  coarse  and  full  of  buffoonery : 
it  Avas  ahvays  farce.  For  dignity  of  composition  it  Avas  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
tragi-comedy  and  tlie  pastoral.  Corncille,  therefore,  had  the  indisputable  glory  of 
having  produced  successfully  the  first  models  of  decent,  well-bred  comedy. 

He  continued  in  this  vein  in  La  Veuve  ou  Le  traitre  piini  (1633),  La  Galerie  du 
Palais  ou  VAmie  rivale  (1633),  La  Suivante  (1634),  La  Place  Royale  (1634),  L'lllu- 
slon  comlque  (1636).  All  these  pieces  turn  upon  misunderstandings  of  characters 
which  later  prove  to  be  virtuous  ;  we  feel  in  them  the  influence  of  Astree,  the  Italian 
pastoral  and  preciosiU.  But  Corneille's  taste  for  realism,  too,  led  him  to  'place  his 
scenes  in  Parisian  surroundings,  in  the  Place  Royale  (noAv  the  Place  des  Vosges),  which 
was  then  "  the  centre  of  fashionable  society  ",  and  even  more  frequently  in  La  Galerie 
du  Palais  (the  Palace  of  Justice),  Avith  its  linen  and  haberdasher  shops,  and  its  bookshop, 
and  in  Avhich  the  conversation  of  merchants  and  buyers  supply  some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  fashions,  costumes,  or  bookseller's  successes  of  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  1631,  just  after  the  success  of  Meiite,  Corneille  had  had  a  tragi-comedy 
performed,  then  a  fashionable  genre.  This  Avas  Clltandre,  of  Avhich  even  the  author 
himself,  in  his  minute  analysis  of  the  piece,  does  not  succeed  in  explaining  clearly  the 
over-complicated  plot.  In  1H3.5,  belAveen  La  Place  Royale  and  Llllusion  Comique,  Cor- 
neille had  produced  his  first  tragedy,  Medee,  imitated  from  Seneca.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  expressing,  as  Euripides  did,  the  struggle  betAveen  maternal  tenderness  and  ven- 
geance ;  it  is  vengeance  only  which  he  personifies  in  his  heroine.  Mddde's  proud  reply  ; 
"  Dans  un  si  grand  revers  que  vous  reste-t-il? —  Moi  ",  has   been  preserved. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1636,  the  Theatre  of  the  Marais  gave  a  performance  ofLe  Cid, ' 
imitated   from  the  Spanish  romancero,    and   particularly    from  the  drama  of  Guilhem  de 
Castro  (1621).  It  is  claimed   that  Corneille  had    been   led  to    study  Spanish  literature  by 
M.  de  Chalons,    formerly  secretary  to   Marie  de  Medicis,    then   in    retirement   at   Rouen. 

Corneille's  first  masterpiece,  then,  \yas  imitated  from  the  Spanish.  He  borrowed  the 
main  subject  and  the  chief  characters  from  the  Enfances  du  Cid;  but,  whereas  in  the 
Spanish  drama  the  action  covers  several  years,  Corneille  simplified  it  and  reduced  it  to 
ihc  psychological  crisis.  —    Rodrigue,  son  of  Dort   l)i«^giie,   loves   Chimene,    daughter  of 

(1)  In  his  iOBOeilition,  prepared  at  Rouen,  and  publislied  in  three  volumes  at  Paris,  Corneille 
wrote  a  critical  btudy  of  each  piece,  from  Meiite  {i(y29)  to  (Eflipe  {l&W).  But  he  did  not  do  this 
for  his  later  dramas,  from  La  Toison  rf'or  (1660)  to  Surcna  {\&1\). 
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Don  Gorraas ;  the  arrangements  are  almost  completed  between  the  two  families  and 
Rodrigue  is  about  to  marry  Chimenc.  Suddenly  a  quarrel  breaks  out  between  the  two 
fathers  :  Don  Gormas  strikes  the  aged  Don  Diegue,  who,  lacking  the  necessary  strength 
himself,  calls  upon  his  son  to  avenge  him.  Rodrigue  hesitates:  "  Should  the  affront 
go  unpunished?  Should  Chimene's  father  be  pvniished?  "  Finally  he  sees  his  duty 
clearly  :  he  provokes  Don  Gormas  and  kills  him.  He  then  goes  to  Ghimene  and  tells  her 
that  although  he  will  love  her  forever,  he  has  no  regret  for  his  deed,  because  it  was 
his  duty.     Chimene  approves  of  his  courage,  and  declares  that  she  also  will  do  her  duty, 

Avhich  is  to  prose- 
cute the  murderer 
of  her  father  and 
demand  his  punis- 
hment. Meanwh- 
ile, Don  Diegue 
hears  that  the 
Moors  are  prepar- 
ing to  surprise  Se- 
ville ;  he  sends 
Rodrigue  to  attack 
them,  and  the 
young  man  achiev- 
es a  complete  vict- 
ory. But  Chimene 
continues  to  ask  for 
llodriguc's  death, 
and  the  king  cons- 
ents to  have  a  si,m- 
ple  combat  arrang- 
ed between  Ro- 
drigue and  Don 
Sanche,  Chimene's 
champion.  Don 
Sanche  isvanquish- 
cd.  The  king 
declares  that  hon- 
our is  satisfied, 

and  his  last  words  imply  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  Chimene  and  Rodrigue. 
The  success  of  the  Cid  was  brilliant,  and  revealed  in  Gorneille  a  tragic  poet  whoso 
existence  had  not  been  suspected  in  the  author  of  Mhlee.  It  became  a  proberb  to  say  '- 
"  Fine  as  Le  Cid.'"'  But  this  success  brought  about  the  famous  quarrel  in  which,  among 
GorneiUs  adversaries,  were  a  Scudery,  a  Chapelain  and  a  Richelieu  (1).  The  Cardinal, 
in  leaving  the  question  of  the  Cid  to  the  French  Academy,  was  not  so  much  inttucnced 
by  personal  jealousy  or  rancour  as  by  his  desire  to  make  a  tribunal  of  literary  arbitrat- 
ion of  this  Academy  which  he  was  rallied  for  having  founded.  That  was  why  he  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  the  publication  of  the  Sentiments  de  V Academic  fran<;aise  sur  le 
Cid.  Corneille  was  greatly  unn(>rved  by  this  quarrel.  He  easily  rid  himself,  in  haughty 
terms,  of  Scudery  and  Claveret  ;  but  the  Cardinal  and  the  Academy  were  more  serious 
enemies.  Without  exaggerating  the  effects  of  the  Senhmen^s  de  T^lcad^mie  upon  Corneille, 
it  is  possii)le  that  he  was  influenced  by  it,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  respecting  two 
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Facsimile  of  a  page  of  Chapelain's  manuscript  autograph,  noted 
down  in  the  margin  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  himself. 


(1)  The  best  critical  account  of  this  quarrel  is  M.  F.  Hemon's,  in  the  notice  to  his  edition  of  Le 
Cid  (Paris,  Delagrave).  —  Gf.  A.  Gaste,  La  Queretlc  du  Cid  (Rouen,  1894). 
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points  :  he  decided  never  again  to 
in{?  the  Spanish  dramatist,  and  to 
from  which  to  write  an  original 
tragedy,  pcrferably  from  anti- 
quity, which  was  more  in  fav- 
our with  men  of  letters  and 
savants. — As  to  the  first  point, 
Corncille  was  to  be  congratul- 
ated, as  he  gave  proof  of  admir- 
able variety  in  the  art  of  creat- 
ing action  and  characters;  as  to 
the  second  point,  th(?  influence 
of  the  quarrel  was  regretlai)le, 
as  Corncille  could  have  drawn 
all  sorts  of  subjects  from  the 
romancero,  or  from  French  rom- 
ances. 

However  that  may  have  been, 
Corncille  produced  no  new 
tragedy  in  the  years  1637,  1638 
and  1639.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied by  merely  replying  to  his 
adversaries,  or  cursing  his  cri- 
tics ;  he  had  been  working,  and 
in  1640  he  produced  two  Irag- 
edies,//orace  a  ndCm/m.  Horace 
was  composed  with  an  evident 
desire  to  follow  the  rules  ;  it  is 
the  most  finished  type  of  the 
Roman  tragedy,  with  some  his- 
torical probability,  and  the 
triumph  of  duty  over  passion. 
The  plot  of  Horace  is  borrowed 
from  LiNy,  Book  1,  ch.  XXTV- 
XXV.  Alba  and  Rome  are  at 
war ;  but  as  there  have  been 
many  alliances  between  the 
families  of  the  two  cities,  it  is 
decided  to  avoid  the  spilling  of 
blood,  and  to  choose  three 
champions  in  each  camp  ;  the 
issue  of  their  combat  to  decide 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  the 
other  city.  On  the  Roman  side 
the  choice  falls  upon  tlu;  three 
Horaces,  and  on  the  other,  the 
three  Curiaces.  One  of  the  Ho- 
races had  married  Sabine,  sister 
of  the  Curiaces,  while  one  of 
the  Curiaces  was  betrothed  to 
Camillc,  a  sister  of  the  Hora- 
ces.    Nevertheless,  the  chosen 


milate  any  piece,  as  they  had  accused  him  of  plagiaris- 
icarch  thenceforth  for  remarkable  historical  incidents 
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in  the  costumes  of  court  contemporaries. 
After  a  small  picture  froiii  tl>e  eilition  of  the  Work.- 


(lorneille.  [)ublislie(l  in  1714. 
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warriors  accept  their  painful  duty.  The  father  of  the  Horaces  awaits  news  of  the 
combat,  when  Julie  comes  to  tell  him  that  two  of  his  sons  died  in  the  first  shock  of 
battle,  and  the  third  ran  away.  Old  Horace  curses  the  surviving  coward,  and  prepares 
himself  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands  when  he  returns.  But  he  learns  from  Valere  that 
his  son's  flight  was  only  a  ruse,  and  that  Rome  has  triumphed.  —  The  young  victor 
comes  back,  bringing  the  sijoils  of  the  Curiaces  ;  he  meets  his  sister  Camille,  who  reproach- 
es him  for  the  death  of  her  betrothed,  and  launches  curses  against  Rome.  Tn  fury, 
Horace  kills  her.  For  this  crime  he  must  come  to  judgment,  for  which  purpose  the  King, 
Tull,  comes  expressly  to  his  house,  hears  the  pleas  of  Valere  and  his  father  Horace,  and 
absolves  the  young  warrior,  who  has  only  to  submit  to  a  ceremony  of  expiation.  That 
tragedy  achieved  complete  success  ;  and  Corneiile,  with  a  deference  perhaps  partly  iron- 
ical, dedicated  it  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  —  Cinna  shows  some  exaggeration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  human  Avill.  If  Aiigtisle  is  one  of  the  tinesl  incarnations  of  the  morale 
cornelienne,  Emilie  is  the  first  type  of  those  passionate  women  who,  adorable  as  they  may 
be,  lack  psychological  probability.  Cinna  was  dedicated,  as  we  know,  to  M.  de  Montoron, 
a  celebrated  financier  of  the  lime,  whence  the  saying,  "  a  dedication  «  la  Montoron.  " 
(Jinna  is  taken  from  a  passage  in  Seneca's  treatise  on  Clemency.  Corneiile  invents  the 
characters  of  Emilie  and  Maxime.  He  supposes  that  Cinna,  a  descendant  of  Pompey,  is 
led  into  a  conspiracy  against  Auguste  by  Kmilie  whom  ho  loves.  Emilie,  whose  father 
Toranius  perished  in  the  proscriptions  formerly  ordered  by  Auguste  (Octave),  desires 
revenge,  antl  although  Auguste  has  her  brought  up  in  his  own  house  like  his  daughter, 
she  has  promised  to  marry  whoever  will  kill  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  xVuguste,  weary  of 
his  power,  considts  the  two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Cinna  and  Maxime,  as  to  wheth- 
er he  ought  to  abdicate  :  Cinna,  who  wishes  to  kill  Auguste  while  he  is  emperor,  ad- 
vises him  to  keep  his  emi)ire,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Maxime,  who  is  ignorant  of 
Cinna's  real  feelings.  When  he  learns  that  Cinna  is  conspiring  out  of  love  for  Emilie,  he 
denounces  him  to  Auguste.  The  Emperor,  deeply  moved  by  this  news,  expresses  in  a 
celebrated  monologue  his  anguish,  and  remorse  and  hesitation.  He  sends  for  Ciima,  and 
confronts  him  with  the  fact,  then  receives  from  Emilie  herself  the  avowal  of  her  ingrat- 
itude, and  linally  disco\ers  that  Maxime  too  has  deceived  him.  Then,  rising  above  his 
legitimate  anger,  he  pardons  them  all  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  master  of  himself  as 
^f  the  world. 

In  1()41-1642,  Corneiile,  who  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  composed  two  ma- 
drigals for  the  Giiirlande  de  Julie  fl).  He  read,  in  the  "  blue  chamber  ",  his  Polyeucte, 
the  Christian  inspiration  of  wliich  was  unfavorably  received.  All  the  same,  the  piece 
had  great  success  in  1643. — Polyeucte  is  borrowed  from  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Polyeucte,  in  Melitene,  Armenia,  in  the  fourth  century,  written  by  Surius,  a 
Latin  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Corneiile  takes  from  Surius  the  names  of 
Polyeucte,  his  wife  Pauline,  bis  father-in-law  Felix,  his  friend  Nearque,  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom. He  invented  the  character  of  Severe.  —  In  the  first  Act  we  learn  that 
Polyeucte  has  recently  married  Pauline,  and  thai  his  friend  Near([ue,who  is  a  Christian, 
has  some  difficulty  in  leading  Polyeucte  to  be  baptised.  Pauline  had  been  asked  in 
marriage  at  Rome  by  a  Ivnight  named  ScAcre,  but  Felix  'has  refused  and  arriving  in 
Armenia  as  governor,  lie  causes  his  daughter  to  marry  Polyeucte,  Pauline  being 
resigned  to  the  marriage  because  she  believes  Severe  to  be  dead.  Still  she  is  troubled  by 
a  dream  in  which  she  has  seen  Severe  living  and  gloriops,  and  Polyeucte  killed  among 
an  assemblage  of  Christians. —  Not  only  is  Severe  still  living,  but  he  has  become 
the  Emperor's  favourite,  and  he  comes  to  Melitene  to  offer  sacrifice.  Pauline  sees  him 
again, tells  him  that  she  is  married,  and  bids  him  an  eternal  farewell.  But,  during  the 
sacrifice,  Polyeucte,  who    has  just  been    baptised,  breaks  the  idols.  He  is  arrested,  and 

.    (l)See  the  Cours  de  Litter uture  dramatique,  b\  Schlegfl.    tr.  by  N.  de  Saussure. 
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tnade  lo  be  prosenl  at  the  torture  of  Nearque  ;  Pauline  and  Felix  try  to  bring  him  to 
atjjurc  his  faith,  bat  he  resists  everything.  More  than  this,  he  sends  for  Severe  to 
(oinelo  his  prison, and  bequeaths  Panliru!  to  him.  Pauline  would  have  but  to  accept  a 
solution  wliich  juivcs  her 
the  one  sh((  So  formerly 
loved.  She  goes  even  fur- 
ther and  commands  Se- 
vere to  ask  for  the  pardon 
ol  the  husl)and  wh.»m  It 
i^  herduty  to  save.  Felix 
refuses  the  pardon,  belie- 
\  ingil  is  only  a  ruse  of  S6- 
vere,  and  Polyeucte  is  put 
to  death.  Then  Pauline 
declares  herself  a  (Jiris- 
tian  also,  and  Felix  him- 
sel  fis  converted  by  the 
merits  of  the  martyr. 
Contemporary  audiences 
—  (if  we  may  believe  a 
famous  mot  of  the  Dau- 
phiness,  in  speak  ing  of 
Pauline  :  "  There,  "  she 
said,"  is  the  most  decent 
w  Oman  in  the  wo  rid 
who  does  not  love  her 
husband  ")  —  seemed  to 
have  enjoyed  above  all 
the  alnjost  romantic  sit- 
uation of  Pauline  between 
Stiv^re  and  Polyeucte,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  psyc- 
hology of  gallantry  which 
it  inspired.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Polyeucte 
was  considered  a  fanatic, 
and  Severe,  a  true  "  phil- 
osopher", attracted  every- 
body's sympathy.  In  our 
time,  the  martyr  has  taken 
first  place  in  the  piece  ; 
what  interests  us  in  him 
is  the  triumph  of  religious 
feeling  over  human  duty, 
and  in  Pauline,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  love  which 

turns  irresistibly  from  the  entirely  huniaa  and  ordinary  merit  of  St'iu-re  to  the  betle 
understood  and  superior  merit  of  Polyeucte.  Tliis^_tragudy.  in  its  action,  nature  aiu 
style,  the  f)roportion  of  its  part?,  the  equilibrium  and  climax  ol"  the  sentiments,  the  pro 
fundity  of  its   human   and  religious  morals,  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  conuHien  play. 

Pompee  \Aas  played  in  the  same  year.     Tht?  hero,  whose  name  entitles  the  piece,  doe 
not  appear.      Slill  alive  during  the  first  act,  since  ptoU'mee  disciisses   with  b 
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whether  to  receive  him  or  deliver  him  over  to  Cesar,  he  dies  during  the  entr'acte. 
Cesar,  far  from  thanking  Ptolemee  for  having  rid  him  of  his  rival,  turns  away  with  hor- 
ror from  this  severed  head  ;  he  would  have  pardoned,  and  ho  threatens  Ptolemee  with 
his  anger.  Meanwhile  the  King  of  Egypt  plots  against  Cesar,  and  the  latter  is  warned 
by  Corneiie,  Pompee's  widow,  who  would  like  very  well  to  revenge  herself  on  Cesar,  but 
reserves  his  punishment  to  herself,  for,  as  a  true  Roman  woman,  she  cannot  consent  to 
Cesar's  fall  through  the  treason  of  a  Slavish  king.  Ptolemee  is  killed  ;  Cesar  gives  his 
throne  to  Cleopdtre,  whom  he  loves,  and  sets  Cornelie  at  liberty.  —  Pompee  ranks  with 
Cinna  by  its  long  political  deliberations,  its  Machiavellian  maxims,  its  emphasis  on  the 
will  and  on  grandeur  of  soul.  For  the  first  time,  love  is  reduced  to  gallantry,  and  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  chief  action.  Even  though  the  character  of  Cleopdtre  and  her 
interviews  with  Cesar  should  be  eliminated,  the  piece  on  the  whole  would  be  intact, 
Corneille  was  to  practise  and  exaggerate  this  method  more  and  more.  —  Pom.pee  was 
dedicated  to  Mazarin. 

1643  was  a  very  fruitful  year;  Corneille  returned  to  Spanish  subjects,  and  to  comedy, 
and  wrote  Le  Menteur,  which  was  imitated  from  Alarcon's  Verity  suspecte.  A  young 
nobleman,  named  Dorante,  returns  from  the  University  of  Poitiers,  where  he  studied 
law.  Accompanied  by  his  valet,  Cliton,  he  takes  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  where 
he  meets  two  young  girls,  Clarice  and  Lucrece.  Clarice  stumbles,  and  Dorante  rushes 
to  give  her  his  hand,  profiting  by  the  incident  to  make  love  to  her.  He  tells  her  that  he 
has  just  returned  from  the  war  in  Germany,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  that 
he  is  staying  in  Paris  because  he  loves  her.  But,  owing  to  an  inexact  report  of  his  va- 
let,he  thinks  Clarice  is  named  Lucrece.  Later  he  tells  his  friends  that  he  gave  a  magnifi- 
cent fete  on  the  water  the  night  before  to  this  same  Lucrece.  As  his  father,  Geronte, 
wishes  him  to  marry,  Dorante,  who  is  seriously  in  love  with  Clarice,  declares  that  he 
has  already  been  married  at  Poitiers  to  a  certain  Orphise.  Dorante's  confusion  of  the 
two  girl's  names  brings  about  several  rather  complicated  episodes.  Finally  Geronte  finds 
out  all  the  lii^s  of  his  son,  and  Dorante  ends  by  marrying  the  true  Lucrece.  Le  Menteur 
met  with  great  success,  and  Corneille  produced  in  1644  La  Suite  du  Menteur,  again 
using  the  characters  of  Dorante  and  his  valet  Cliton,  and  which  Avas  imitated  from  Lope 
de  Vega's  comedy  Aimer  sans  savoir  qui.  La  Suite  did  not  have  the  same  success  as  Le 
Menteur. 

1644.  Rodogune,  princesse  des  Parthes,  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Cor- 
neille's  genius.  He  took  the  subject  from  the  Greek  historian  Appiauns,  whose  work  he 
had  read  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  piece  has  that  extraordinary  and  improbable  grand- 
eur which  Corneille  had  begun  to  cultivate.  —  Cleopdtre,  queen  of  Syria,  has  two 
sons,  Anliockus  and  Seleucus.  At  the  Syrian  court  is  Rodogune,  Princess  of  the  Parthes, 
whom  lh(!  two  young  princes  are  in  love  with.  Now,  Cleopdtre  and  Rodogune  hate  each 
other:  It  is  a  question  of  former  jealousy  —  which  the  twenty-four  hours  rule  prevents 
from  being  made  sufficiently  clear.  So  CUopdtre  says  to  her  sons:  "  Whichever  one 
of  you  kills  Rodogune  shall  inherit  the  throne  ",  while  Rodogune  says,  on  her  part, 
"  I  will  give  my  hand  to  whichever  one  of  you  kills  Cleopdtre" .  Now  the  princes  love 
their  mother  as  much  as  they  love  Rodogune,  and  each  other  no  less.  Thus  the  situation 
would  tend  to  remain  stationary,  because  of  the  complete  balance  between  love  and 
hate.  But  C/eopd//'e  decides  to  act,  and  causes  the  murder  of  one  of  her  sons.  Antiochus, 
is  on  the  point  of  marrying  Rodogune  when  he  hears  of  the  murder  o[  Seleucus,  whose  last 
words  warn  him  to  beware  of  a  hand  which  is  dear  to  him.  He  is  about  to  drink  from 
the  cup  Cleopdtre  olfers,  when  Rodogune  stops  him.  To  put  an  end  to  suspicion,  CUopdtre 
drinks  first  from  the  cup,  in  which  she  has  placed  poison,  hoping  to  draw  Rodogune  and 
her  son  on  to  the  same  death.  But  the  action  of  the  poison  is  too  quick  ;  her  pallor  be- 
trays her,  and  she  dies  in  despair,  wishing  to  the  married  pair  sons  who  shall  resemble 
her.     The  fifth  act  of  Rodogune   possesses   dramatic    beauty  which  seems  admirable  even 
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now  ;  but,  iinforlunalcly,  vvc  must  comprehend  fotir  obscure  and  painful  acts  before  we 
arrive  at  the  situation.  — Rodogiine  is  dedicated  (1660  edition)  to  the  great  Conde. 

After  Theodore,  vierge  et  martyrc,  wliich  was  a  faihire,  Corneilie  produced  that  mas- 
terpiece of  plot  coniplicati(jn,  Heraclius,  emitercur  cf Orient  {i^iH),  the  subject  having 
been  taken  from  Cardinal  Baronius,  Annates  Ecdesiastici.  The  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
Maurice,  has  been  dethroned  and  killed  by  Pliocas  ;  his  children  have  been  murdered 
before  his  eyes  ;  but  the  nurse  of  little  Heraclius,  son  of  Maurice,  has  saved  him  by 
substituting  her  own  son  for  him.  On  this  circumstance  hangs  the  whole  play.  Hut  this 
melodramatic  imbroglio  is  complicated  by  another  substitution.  In  short,  Corneilie 
himself  admits  that  this  piece  "  must  be  seen  more  than  once  in  order  to  be  completely 
understood.  "  — Heraclius  is  dedicated  to  Chancelier  Seguier. 

In  1650,  Corneilie  gave  a  "pieces  a  machines",  Andromede,  with  music  byAssoucy, 
at  the  Petit-Bourbon  theatre.  — The  same  year  he  once  nior(!  returned  to  Spanish  sub- 
jects, and  to  a  mixed  genre,  heroic  comedy,  in  his  Don  Sanche  d'Aragon.  This  piece, 
"  entirely  invented,  "  according  to  the  author  himself  (except  llie  lirsl  act  and  the  final 
unravelling),  presents  the  story  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Carlos,  wIkj  is  in  love  with 
Isabel,  Queen  of  Castile.  She  loves  the  valiant  Carlos,  ]nil  struggles  against  her  love  until, 
through  a  romantic  unravelling  of  plot,  it  is  discovered  that  Carlos  is  no  other  than 
Don  Sanche,  King  of  Aragon.  There  is  an  element  of  bra\ery  running  all  through  this 
piece  which  gives  it  an  especially  chivalric  tone.  The  first  act,  full  of  unexpected  turns, 
is  written  in  a  lofty  and  picturesque  style,  and  is  somewhat  romantic  a  la  Buy  Bias.  — 
At  the  beginning  of  Don  Sanche  (which  should  be  read),  Corneilie  published  a  letter  to 
M.  de  Zuylichem,  counsellor  and  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  rules  of  heroic  comedy.  This  is  a  piece  of  critical  theory  which 
is  curious  in  comparison  with  the  ideas  Diderot  was  to  advance  more  than  a  century 
later. 

1651.  Corneilie,  who  has  just  produced  Bodogune  and  Heraclius,  truly  melodramatic 
pieces,  and  Don  Sanche,  which  was  of  an  entirely  new  genre,  returned  in  Nicomede  to 
pure  tragedy,  founded  upon  the  analysis  of  character  and  the  play  of  sentiments.  But 
we  must  not  be  astonished  to  find  in  it  a  certain  freedom  of  style  which  reminds  us  of 
his  recent  heroic  comedy,  and  a  very  romantic  denouement. 

The  action  of  Nicomede  takes  place  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  at  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Bithynie,  Prusias.  The  Romans  have  brought  up  in  their  country  a  son 
by  Prusias'  second  marriage,  Attale,  whom  they  find  a  docile  vassal,  and  they  seek  to 
prevent  Prusias'  elder  son,  Nicomede,  from  ascending  the  throne.  The  latter,  who  is 
in  love  with  Laodice,  queen  of  Armenia,  is  a  courageous  captain,  haughty  and  independ- 
ent, who  sees  through  the  designs  of  the  Romans,  and  opposes  Flaminius,  their  ambass- 
ador. Rival  in  politics  as  well  as  love  of  his  brother  Attale,  he  tries  to  force  Prusias  to 
resist  and  to  leave  him  the  throne  in  spite  of  'Flaminius  and  the  mother  of  Attale,  Arsi- 
noe.  But  Prusias  has  ho  character,  and  comes  to  an  understanding  Avith  Flaminius  to 
rid  himself  of  a  son  who  troubles  and  annoys  him.  Fortunately  Attale,  whose  generos- 
ity defeats  the  designs  of  his  protectors,  saves  Nicomede  from  death;  and  Nicomede, 
seeking  in  his  turn  to  prove  himself  as  noble  as  Attale,  gives  back  to  his  father  the 
throne  which  the  people,  rebelling,  wish  him  to  have.  Prusias  therefore  remains  king, 
thanks  to  his  son  Nicomede,  to  whom  he  is  grateful  ;  but  he  wishes  to  preserve  th(! 
friendship  of  the  Romans  also. 

Finally  the  year  1652  marked,  with  Pertharlte,  King  of  the  Lombards,  the  end  of 
Corneille's  first  period.  This  tragedy  has  somelinu's  been  connected  with  Racine's 
Andrornaque,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  shares  a  similarity  of  sitiiation  in  the  begiiuiing. 
Pertharite,  King  of  the  Lombards,  has  disap[)('ared,  and  his  kingdom  is  usurped  by 
Duke  Griinoald.  To  consecrate  his  usurpation,  he  wishes  to  marry  Pertharite's  wife 
Bodelinde,  and  to  gain  her  consent,  he  says  to  her,  "  If  you  do  not  marry  me,  your  son 
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dies.  "  Rodelinde  replies,  "  I  will  not  marry  you  until  you  have  first  killed  my  son.  " 
Fortunately  Pertharile  returns  ;  Grimoald  shares  the  kingdom  with  him  and  marries  a 
princess  who  loves  him.  Perlharite  is  agreeable  to  read,  as  ail  Corneille's  work  is,  even 
the  least  good  ;  hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  one  of  the  characters  in  this  piece  is 
endowed  with  either  truth  or  life. 

When  Corneille  returned  to  the  theatre  with  his  GEdIpe  in  1659,  after  an  interval'  of 
seven  years,  he  was  at  first  very  successful.  OEdlpe  amazes  us  nowadays — like  the  CEdipe 
that  Voltaire  was  to  write  in  1718 — by  the  complexity  of  the  plot.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  loves  of  T he se e  ■diid  Dircd  are  but  ill-assorted  with  the  terrii)le  story  so  simply  told  by 
Sophocles. — In  1660,  Corneille  wrote  the  Toison  d'Or,  a  pi^ce  d.  machines  like  Andro- 
mede. — In  1662,  he  began,  with  Sertorius,  a  series  of  political  tragedies  in  which 
"  great  state  interests  "  hold  first  place,  and  love  is  either  reduced  to  insipid  gal- 
lantry or  totally  subordinated  to  reason.  Sertorius  is  a  Roman  general  at  war  in  Spain, 
and  an  adversary  oi  Sylla.  He  is  loved,  or  rather  he  is  "  asked  in  marriage,  "  for  politic- 
al reasons,  by  two  women  :  Viriute,  Queen  of  the  Lusitauians,  and  Aricie,  divorced  wife 
of  Pompee.  Meanwhile,  Poinp^e  comes  to  Sertorius'  camp,  and  their  interview  makes 
one  of  Corneille's  finest' political  scenes;  his  second  wife,  Emilie,  being  dead,  he  takes 
back'  Aricie.  Sertorius  can  then  marry  Viriate,  but  he  is  murdered  by  his  lieutenant, 
Perpenna,  who  himself  loves  the  queen.  Pompee  punishes  the  traitor.  Omitting  the  m\ir- 
ders,  a  charming  vaudeville  could  be  made  of  this  tragedy. — We  may  brielly  note  the 
other  pieces:  Sophonisbe  (1668),  a  subject  already  handled  by  Mairet  in  1629;  Othon 
(1684);  Ag6silas  (1666),  a  kind  of  heroic  and  gallant  comedy,  written  in  free  verse,  and 
very  interesliiig  to  read;  Attiia  (1667),  the  acti<m  of  which  is  too  complicated  while 
the  denoument,  though  true  to  history,  is  almost  laughable  (Attiia  dying  of  a  bleeding 
nose);  but  it  contains  a  few  finely  energetic  tirades;  Tite  et  Berenice  (1670),  a  subject 
handled  in  the  same  year  by  Racine.  (It  is  said  that  Ilenrietle  d' Aiujlelerre  incited  the 
old  poet  and  his  junior  to  this  rivalry,  but  thequestion  is  now  debated  (1).  A  compar- 
ison of  the  two  pieces  is  very  interesting,  showing  how  Corneille  complicates  while 
Uacine  simplifies  the  subject.  In  Racine's  play  there  are  three  characters,  Berenice,  Titu$ 
and  Antiachus;  in  Corneille's,  Titus  should  marry  Domitie,  but  Domilie  loves  Domilian, 
and  the  two  try  to  force  the  Senate  to  authorise  the  marriage  of  Titus  and  Berenice  in 
order  to  do  away  with  every  obstacle  to  their  own  union.  The  Senate  consents,  but 
Berenice  voluntarily  renounces  the  hand  of  Titus.  Doubtless,  Racine's  influence  shows 
somewhat  in  Tile  et  Berenice,  as  in  Agdsilas  we  may  see  that  of  Quinault. — But  the  piece 
in  which  Corneille,  who  seems  to  have  given  up  gallantry,  best  represents  love  is  Psych6. 
This  Irag^dic'ballet,  given  in  1671  at  the  Louvre,  is  not  entirely  Corneille's  ;  but  all  those 
parts  which  are  elegiac  and  impassioned  belong  to  him  (2).  Nothing  could  be  finer  and 
more  penetrating  than  the  declaration  made  by  Love  to  PsychtU,or  the  laments  of  Love. 
^-Pulcherle  (1672)  is  a  kind  of  heroic  comedy;  Surena  (1674)  prcisonts,  in  Eurydice, 
a  beautiful  female  character.  These  last  pieces,  despitf!  their  uninteresting  plot,  are 
written  in  a  powerful  aud  variegatc^d  style, — a  quality  which  ne\er  failed  in  Corneille's 
works. 

Corneille  and  the  Aristotelian  rules.  —  Wo  have  seen  that  Mairet  was  the 
llrsi  to  apply,,  in  his  Sophonisbe,  lhi»  rule  ol"  the  three  unities.  Corneille  did  not 
submit  absolutely  to  this  classic  rule  in  Le  Cid.  It  seems  probable,  indeed, 
that  Le  Cid  was  played,  at  tlie  Marais,  in  a  triplicate  scene,  ^showing  on  one 
side  the  king's  palace,   on   the   other  the  Count's   house,  and  in  the  cenire  a 


(1)  La  Berenice  de  Racine,  by  M.  G.  Michaut,  Pari>i,  190S. 

(2)  Moliere  had  dra^n  uy  the  plan  of  piece,  but  he  could   only    versify  the   prologue,  tho  fir«t 
act.  the  fii-st  scene  of  the  second  act.  and  the  first  of  the  thini. 
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street  ill  Seville.  But  tlic  rule  of  twenty-four  hours  is  observed,  and  employed 
with  rare  economy.  Beginning  with  Horace,  Gorneillc  subjected  his  work  to 
the  rules,  not  without  cavilling  and  protesting.  We  know  that  he  wrote,  for 
his  complete  edition  of  1G60,  critical  examinations  of  his  pieces  (from  Melile  to 
OEdipe),  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  published  llirec  discours  (one  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  volume)  :  De  VUtilite  et  des  Parties  du  poeme  dramalique,  De  la 
Tragedie  et  des  Moyens  de  la  trailer  selon  la  vraisemblance  oa  le  necessaire,  Des 
Trois  unites  d'action,  de  jour  et  de  lieu.  If  Corneille  thought  it  necessary  at  this 
lirne  to  discuss  his  system  and  each  one  of  his  [)ieces,  it  was  doubtless  to  refute 
I  he  ciilicism  addressed  direclly  or  indirectly  to  him  by  the  Abbe  d'Aubignac, 
in  his  Pratique  du  theatre  (1657),  to  which  Corneille,  however,  never  refers.  We 
feel,  in  these  very  Normand  (4)  discussions,  that  Corneille  appears  to  conform 
to  the  rules,  but  widens  their  scope  to  accommodate  them  to  certain  liberties 
which  he  has  taken.  The  truth  i^  that  in  choosing  historical  subjects,  and 
complicating  thcfn,  Corneille  is  too  nuich  limited  by  the  twenty-four  hours 
rule,  and  by  unity  of  place;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  genius  lying. espe- 
cially in  the  reduction  of  the  action  to  one  essential  crisis  of  will,  the  unities 
would  there  have  been  a  useful  constraint.  He  did  not  suspect  that  these  samie 
crises  of  energy,  if  diluted  by  several  days'  action,  would  Jiot  give  the  same 
impression  of  firmness  and  heroism. 

Furthermore,  he  always  believed  in  submitting  to  fictional  rules  imposed  by 
a  small  group  of  connaisseurs,  whom,  since  the  appearance  of  Le  Cid,  he  did 
not  wish  to  displease ;  he  did  not  realise  that  the  entire  public,  composed  al- 
most exclusively  since  1636  of  men  of  the  world  and  educated  citizens,  had  an 
instinctive  desire  for  probability,  which  Racine,  coming  after  him,  was  so  easily 
to  realise. 

Corneille's  *♦  Invention.  "  To  what  Extent  he  was  Historian.  —  Where  did 
Corneille  find  the  subjects  for  his  tragedies?  Leaving  aside  Medee,  Le  Cid, 
OEdipe,  he  did  not  imitate  anybody's  pieces,  but  chose  his  subjects  from  history, 
because  he  believed  that  "  the  subject  of  a  fine  tragedy  should  be  extraordin- 
ary;"  but  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  it  to  be  authentic.  He  sought  examples 
of  human  energy.  He  ^leeded  instances,  at  once  rare  and  true,  in  which  the 
wiU.dae&-Jiat  express  itself  except  at  the  price  6f  an  effort,  but  a  quite  human 
elTort.  He  put  aside  the  marvellous,  therefore,  as  he  did  the  banal;  and  it_was 
really  liistory,  which  is  in  a  way  the  register  of  superhuman  actions  of  the 
human  will,  which  must  inspire  him. 

He  could  not  however  be  called  an  historian,  if  we  exact  from  the  historian 
a  scrupulous  respect  for  truth;  because  Corneille  adds  to  and  takes  from  the 
facts  furnished  him  by  the  texts  (//orace,  Cinnay  Nicomede),  etc.).     But  the  chief 

(1)  The  people  ol"  Normandy  are  great  litigants. 
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point  is  that,  in  these  modifications,  he  never  falsified  the  general  truth,  but 
profited  by  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  psychology 
of  a  nation  and  of  a  celebrated  character,  or  the  hidden  and  intimate  laws  of 
events.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Horace,  Auguste,  Nicomede,  Sertoriiis,  even 
Attila,  make  us  understand  by  their  sentiments  and  their  speeches  that  they 
had  to  do  what  they  did.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Romans. — Roman  hist- 
ory tempted  Corneille  particularly,  because  it  is,  more  than  any  other,  a  col- 
lection of  fine  examples.  If  we  regard  it  as  a  whole,  or  in  each  of  its  episodes — 
unless  we  see  in  it,  with  Bossuet,  the  hand  of  Providence — it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  a  prodigy  of  the  human  will.  But^thejloman,  taken  by  himself,  is 
cs^ntially  a  hero.  He  did  not  jiiyent^oicismj  t)xrt  it  secm^  to  have  been  made 
for  h'un.  He  conquered  his  passions  as  he  did  the  enemies  of  his  coimtryyTie" 
was  master  of  himscTT  as  of  the  world;  and  he  knew  it,  and  proclaimed  it  in 
his  dissertations  as  well  as  his  actions.  Finally,  the  Romans  spoke  a  strong  and 
sonorous  language,  full  of  solid  maxims  and  of  vigorous  and  "superb  reasoning 
— so  niuch~so7TTrat"thUfe"Roihahs,  who  cotfld:  Trot  possibly  wi'ile  trag-ctiTC^, -■ 
became  by  their  exploitsTtheii  psychology  and  their  style,  incomparable  heroes 
for Tuture_JxageditL^^:rrr-It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Corneille  loved  them 
and  constantly  returned  to  (hem,  and  that  he  gave  the  Roman  language  and 
characTGristics  to  nearly  all  his  heroes,  even  if  they  were  Byzantine  or  Syrian. 

^^  The  Action.  —  When  he  had  found  his  action  in  history — whether  in  Livy 
(Horace),  Appienus  (Rodo(jane),(§iiirius  (Polyeiicte),  or  Cardinal  Baronius  [Hera- 
clius),  was  Corneille_satisfied  to  take  it  and  make  it  dramatic  and  probable  by 
a  deep  analysis^f^ the  characters?  No.  he  relrnorced  and jc^oni plicated  it.  To 
brin^  out  the  worth  of  humanenergy,  "  hors  de  Vordre  commun  il  lui  cree  des  ] 
Jortunes  "  {Horace). — It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  a  sister  of  the  Horaces  has 
been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiaces]  he  supposes  furttiermore  that  a  sister 
of  the  Curiaces  is  married  to  one  of  Ihii  Horaces.  Thus,  what  was  already  strik- 
ing in  history,  the  sacrifice  of  love  to  j^atriolism,  becomes  here  still  more 
surprising.-^lt^does  not  sufficehim  that  Pplyeucte,  recently  married  to  Pauline, 
prefers  marlyrdkmi  J.Q  her;  a  rival.  Severe,  musF appear  bet weejiJUiii. husband 
aud  wife,  to^how  that  jeajmisy  has. Jio^hpldon^^P^  Pauline, 

the  chance  to  choose  aud  to  manifest,  on  her  part  also,  the  strength  of  her 
wiJJLn^Il  is  not  enough  for  liim  that  Augusle  should  pardon  one  ingrate  alone, 
Cinna;  Auguste' s  adopted  daughter,  Emilie,  must  have  been  the  soul  of  this 
conjuration,  and  Maxime  also  should  have  been  a  traitor;  and  thus  the  forgive- 
ness should  be  a  triple  victory  over  what  was  the  most  legitimate  anger. 

In  all  thessj^einforcements  of  the  action,  Corneille,  in  his  masterpieces,  does 
naL4)ass  the  limits  of  human  energy,  but  we  feel  that  he  is  more  and  more 
attrajcledjjyjdifflcultj;  his  heroes  become  acrobats  in  will-power,  they  create 
obstacleii..lor.  themselves   to  triumph   over,  and   their   victory  or  sacrifice  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  human  o random".  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  rivahies  of 
Cleopdtre  and  Rodognne,  of  Viriale  and  Aricie  in  Sertorius,  the  struggle  between 
Grunonld  and  Rodelinde  in  Pertliarile;  actions  which  only  exist  because  the 
poet  willed  them,  and  which  do  nol  arise  from  the  actual,  but  from  the  pos- 
sible. 

VN  ishing  to  bring  out  before  everylhing  the  will  of  his  heroes,  Corneille  had 


SCENERY  AND  COSTUMES  OF  AndromMe 

Musical  tragedy  given  by  Goi'neille  in  1650. 

From  the  print  by  F.  Chauveau. 


to  construct  external  and  dominating  actions.  We,  no  doubt,  find  occasion  lo 
manifest  our  energy  in  the  daily  struggle  with  ouv  passions;  but,  for  Ibis 
struggle  to  become  dramatic,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  come  upon  some 
unexpected  difficulty,  before  which  all  ordinary  courage  would  be  powerless. 
Our  merit  is  greater  if,  after  the  first  danger,  we  fall  into  a  second  even,  more 
serious,  and  if  in  proportion  to  tlie  increasing  danger  we  also  increase  in 
strength  and  audacity.  Tlicse  obstach'S  might  be  external,  but  the  play  of  our 
free  will  would  all  the  same  be  essentially  intimate.  And  tliat  is  why  Cor- 
neille's  actions  are  simultaneously  artificial  and  psychological. — Le^jd:  it  does 
not  dep(;nd  upon  Rodrigiie  that   his  falhei- shall  be  insulted  by  tH^Wimt,  nor 
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that  the  Moors  land  at  Seville ;  but  it  rests  with  him  to  call  out  the  count  an 
kill  him,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  Chimene,  and  to  risk  an  unequal  and 
heroic  combat  Svith  the  Moors. — Cinna  :  Aiiguste  is  not  responsible  for  the  facfcj 
that  Emilie,  his  adopted  daughter,  Cinna  whom  he  has  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  Maxime  his  confidant,  all  betray  liim  ;  but  it  rests  with  him  to  pardon.— 
Horace  :  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  old  Horace,  nor  his  son,  nor  Sabine  nor  Cu- 
riace  that  the  Romans  and  the  the  Albanians  cliose  their  champions  as  they' 
did;  but  they  must  all  accept  stoically  tliis  terrible  situation,  and  prefer 
honour  to  their  family. 

Such  action  is  ascending;  the  situation  grows  worse  from  act  lo  iict ;  events 

,seem  to  defy  llic  nioral  resistance  of  the  characters.  In  Horace^  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  Curiace  and  Sabine  that  the  Horaces  are  chosen  by  fate;  but  what  a 
coup  de  theatre  when  the  Curiaces  themselves  have  been  chosen  by  Atbe !  The 
elder  Horace  is  already  profoundly  troubled,  seeing  his  son-in-law  set  out  for  a 
battle  in  which  they  must  kill  each  other;  but  what  an  ordeal  for  his  heart  of 
a  Roman  and  father  when  lie  learns  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  and  the  flight 

^of  t_he third  I     And  when  he  finally  learns  the  truth,  there  is  his  glorious  son  who 
disgraces'himself  by  the  murder  of  his  sister,  and  is  menaced  with  a  criminal' 
death  !     Thus  the  action  increases  constantly  in  order  to  excite  and  prove  th 
energy  of  the  characters.     Analyse  from  this  point  of  view  Cinna,  PolyeuctOf, 
Pompee  and  Nicomede. 

The  Characters  and  the  Passions.  —  We  can  readily  imagine  what  sort  o^ 
character  would  be  indicated  to  play  such  roles.  La  Bruyere  said  that  Corneille 
depicted  mervfis  they  ought  lo  be^^.  In  fact,  his  heroes  incarnate,  as  we  have 
.^rtrpady  said,  a-self-cofitrolh'd  will^^i-eason  which  dominates  sensibility,  and  a 
-jirioral  clearsightedness  always  distrustful  of  itself.  Tlieyare  animated  by  great 
emotions  :  filial  duty  (Rodrigne) ;  hoivourJJJ onJDiefiue) ;  patriotism  {Horace,  Ni- 
comede); mercy  (Auguste);  love"  of  (iod  {Polyeucte);  conjugal  fidelity  ( Pauline ,  ^ 
Cornelie);  royal  dignity  (Nicdtnede),  etc.  iiie  secondary  characters  themscIye^H 
are  self-willed  :  the  Count  de  Gormas,  Felix,  Ptolemee,  Arsinoe  are  severely  so. 
Heroines,  also,  devote  their  will  to  (he  pursuit  of  Iher  own  personal  satisfaction 
or  of  tiieir  vengeance,  such  as  Caniille,  Emilie,  Rodogane  and  Cleopdtre.  All,  as 
we  see,  represent  in  ditferent  degrees  and  with  dilferenl  objects  energy  in 
action. 

What  place  does  Corneille  give  to  love  which,  of  all  the  passions,  moat  often 
creates  the  conflicts  of  tragedy?  Corp.eille's  declaration  in  his  letter  to  Sainl- 
Evremond  in  1666,  is  always  quoted  in  auswer  :  "  1  have  believed  until  now 
that  love  was_a  passion  too  liablc_J.o  weakness  to  be  jyiyen  the  domiiiaiit  part 
in  a  heroic  piece;  I  would  have  it  ornament  the  drama,  but  not  make  part  of 
its  substance.  "  But_h£EfcJUQxaeille  only  characterises  a  small  number  of  his 
plc^ys,  in  which  love  is,  in  fact,  only  an  ornament  which  could  be  omitted,  such 
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;is  HercK'Uiis,  Niconiede,  (JEdipe,  Aftila.  hi  nearly  all  I  he  others,  love,  far  from 
Ijciii;^  merely  an  oriiaineiil,  creates  lhe^~1;iioraTdiffrcuiry  and'  renders  the  duty 
supcrhuniaii.  THc  TiatiiriT  orLe'C/rf  \vonld  be  changed  if  Rodrigue  and  Chimene 
did  not  love  eacli  other;  trislifs  love  Tor  JiJmUie  that  causes  Cinna  to  conspire, 
and  it  is  because  of  lov.*  I  hat  Maxime  betrays  Cinnn;  without  love,  wiiat  would 
become  of  the  subject  of  Polyein-te,  or  even  of  Rofhuiime,  not  to  speak  of  Othoii 
Rnd  Agesilas?  Tn  the  ^ 
greater  number  of 
Cornei lie's  tragedies, 
I  hen,  love  is  an  elem- 
ent which  forms  part 
of  the  bod y  of  the  sub- 
ject;  but  we  should 
add  these  qualifying 
statements  :  a)  this 
love  is  not.,  as  in  Ra- 
cine's plays,  the  mas- 
ter passion  and  the 
mainspring  ;  it  is 
engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  some  superior 
interest  and  must  be 
vanquished  ;  b)  this 
love  results  from  the 
free  choice  of  the  will 
and  of  reason  ;  it  is 
founded  on  esteem; 
however  deepiy~l'he 
hero  falls  in  love,  he 
remains  maste  r  of 
himself,  and  is  never 
plunged  into  that  fat- 
ality with  which  Shakespeare,  Racine  and  Musset  have  so  profoundli^^ imbued  the 
mystery;  and  the  object  of  his  love  may  change  if  his  esteem  is  transferred  else- 
where by  the  dictates  of  reason.  Thus  Cornell le  purifies,  idealises  and  trans- 
forms into  moral  energy  a  passion  which  generally,  and  more  than  all  our  other 
enmtlons,  causes  us  the  most  trouble  and  robs  us  most  often  of  our  clearsight- 
edness. Consider  Pauline:  if  she  wei^e  an  ordinary  woman,  even  a  very  virtuous 
one,  she  would  leavS~P?3tf(eucfe  to  perish,  as  sire  oidy  married  him  out  of  obed- 
ience, and  she  woidd  legitimately  relui-n  to  Severe,  whom  she  foimerly  loved,  and 
who  always  loved  her  passionately.  But  Pauline,  a  true  daughter  of  Corneille, 
only  \o\ed  Severe  foi- his  courage  and  virtue,  and  she  no  sooner  perceived  in  Po- 


A    UEPHESENTATIOX    AT   THE    PALAIS    CARDINAL    THEATUE, 
IN    THE    PRESENCE    OF    LOUIS    XUI 

From  a  contemporary  print. 
This  theatre  was  built  by  Richelieu  in   his  own  palace  (to-day  it  is 
Palais-Roval).     The  possession  of  it   was  given  later  to  Moliere 
bv  Louis  XIV. 
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lyeucie  a  superior  virliie  and  a  strange  courage,  than  her  heart  turned  irresist- 
ibly towards  liini. 

Morality  of  Corneille's  Plays.  —  Tliis  empire  of  the  will  OYcr\he  gassions, 
even  those  which  are  most  natural,  is  the  morality  of  Gorneille's  dramas.  HSut 
we  must  go  further  into  this  subject,  and  exphnn  why  Corneille's  dramatic 
works  are  "  a  school  for  greatness  of  soul  "  (Voltaire). 

a)  III  his  finest  tragedies,  Cprneille  sets  forth  "  moral  problems  "  and  "  cases 
of  conscience.  "  The  leading  "  example  ''is  rare  ^nd  tragic;  but  it  evokes 
analogous* cases.^f,,amore^bTa^  characteiYto_ which  the  lesson  inay  be 
applied.  Andj_^as  we  cannot  repeat  enough,  the  beauty  of  these  problems 
lies,  hot  in  the  fact  that  the  hero  must  ^chooseJ^elween  duty,  and  passion  (for 
the  most  elementary  morality  obliges  us  to  choose  duty  and  in  this  choice 
there  may  be  merit,  indeed,  but  not  grandeur  and  still  less  heroism),  but  that 
he  rnust  choose  betwen  two  dnlics,  Nvliich  at  first  appeal  equally  to  him,  but 
one  of  which  must  triumph  over  the  othier;  Bc'sumihdl  Rodrigue,  Cur iace, 
Auguste,  Pauline,  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  if  they  only  had  to  choose  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  between  courage  and  cowardice.  Must  not  Auguste,  for 
instance,  hesitate  between  his  duly  as  a  statesman,  which  is  to  punish,  and  his 
duty  as  a  man,  which  is  to  forgive?  May  he  not  fear  to  deceive  himself,  and 
has  he  not  good  reason  to  search  his  conscience  with  anguish? 

b)  And  now,  what  principle  will  determine  the  choice  of  the  hero?  This  is 
where  Gorneille's  moral  grandeur  will  be  shown.  Firsijthis  hero  must  consid- 
er, and  not  without  trouble,  the  two  courses  which  appeal  to  himf  he  "must 
appear  to  us  lo  be  free  and  clear-seeing;  he  must  examine  exhaustively  all  the 
aspects,  difficulties  and  consequences  of  his  action,  and  must  decide  by  the  free 
choice  of  his  reason.  This  reasoning  givel  theTiei'b  a  sure  criterion,  and  shows 
him  how  to  s('Tect~between  tlie  real  and  the  specious  duty.  The  true  duty  is 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  it  deniands  of  us  a  more  complete  sacrifice  and  a 
greater  ellort. — Thus,  to  piuiish  as  a  statesman  is  his  duty;  but  pride  and  ven- 
geance are  also  satisfied  thereby.  To  pardon  is  a  sacrifice,  nay,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  an  avowal  of  weakness,  a  voluntary  abdication.  Therefore,  Auguste's 
true  duty  is  to  pardon. — To  yield  to  the  anxiety  of  a  woman  one  loves,  to  avoid 
everything  which  could  separate  one  from  her,  and  to  keep  the  vows  one  has 
made  to  her,  is  a  duty;  but  this  duly  has  its  own  present  sweetness  and  reward. 
To  obey  the  secret  voice  of  God  wlio  calls  yoUa.Jp  go  [^  ^'^P^^^\}\  ^^'^^  break 
down  idols,  is  to  pay  for  future  reward  by  sacrificing  life  and  happiness.  There- 
fore, Polyeiicte  goejy  to  be  baptised. 

<•)  But  will  this  hero,  once  he  has  accomplished  his  painful  duty,  be  subjected 
to  a  momentof  weakne.<;s  before  the  ruin  of  his  happiness,  or  of  his  approach- 
ing death?  Will  he  find  himself  simply  a  man  again,  and  regret  his  deci- 
sion?    Never.     To    Cluniene,  Hodrigue  says,  with   his  heart   bleeding  from  the 
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sacrifice  :  "  Je  le  ferain  cncor  si  f  avals  a  le  faire.  "  To  Pauline  and  Felix, 
Polyeiicte,  ready  fo  face  suffering,  gives  tlie  sanic^  answer.  The  young  Horace 
says  not  one  word 
of  repentance  conc- 
erning the  murder 
of  his  sister.  Pan- 
line  is  not  sobered 
by  Polyeiicte's  death, 
but  is  ready  for  tor- 
hue  in  her  turn. 

d)  Finally  even 
the  style  of  Corn- 
eille's  wQjJk.a  juslif- 
ies  the  expresaion 
' '  school "  for  great- 
ness of  soul.  They 
are  full  of  pleas, 
arguments,  dissert- 
ations. There  is  not 
one  of  these  heroes 
who  does  not  seek 
to  convince  his  adv- 
ersaries, or  to  conv- 
ince himself  of  the 
excelle  nee  of  his 
choice.  The  whole 
theory  of  true  duty, 
as  distinguished 
from  specious  duty, 
is  found  in  them. 
Rodrigue  proycsjii. 
Chimene  that  he  was 
morally  obliged  to 
make  her  an  orph- 
an ;  and  Chimene 
proves  to  him,  on 
her  part,  that  she 
ought  to  have  him 

punished-  Pauline  proves  to  Severe  that  she  ought  no  longer  to  love  him,  and 
I  hat  he  should  ask  \)^vdo\\OPPVlfeucXe.  And  in  these  speeches  all  the  sophistries 
of  passion  or  of  pride  are  pursiKul  and  refuted,  and  we  are  taken  through  the 
most  tenuous  dialeclicalSubttetiesT    iris  great  Stoical  casuistry. 


CIN.XA 

In  "  old  costumes.  " 
From  a  small  picture  of  the  edition  of  i643. 
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That  is  why  GorneillcV  dramas  arouse  admiration.     By  his  subjects,  the  na- 
ture of  tlie    passions    he    portrays,  by  the  moral   mecliaiiism  of  his  heroes,  hi 
lifts  us  above  pelly  things  or  troubling  temptations.     Above  all  else,  he  gives] 
us  confidence  in  the  strength  of  human  nature.     We  do  not  know  ourselves  tpl 
be  so  well  equipped  for  the  struggle,  so  superior  to  ordinary  life,  so  capable  ol 
knowing  our  true  duty,  so   strong  to  fulfill  it,  so  completely  satisfied  by  the] 
testimony  alone  of  our  own  conscience.     Honce  rises  a  contagion  of  grandeur,] 
flowing  from  Le  Cid,  from  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeiicte,  and  even  from  Pompee, 
Sertorius  and  so   many  other  pieces.     For  the  beginning  of  heroism  is  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue.  - 

CorneiUe's  style.  —  Corneille  is  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  grjaalesi 
French  writer  in  verse.  He  is  not  a  poet  ia  the  sense  understood  by  the  re 
manticists;  his  images  are  rare,  he  develops  reasoning  and  ideas  rather  than 
expression  of  emotion,  flc  discusses,  distinguishes,  accuses,  replies,  drowi 
sensibility  in  the  Hood  of  the  will  :  in  shoil,  lie  is  an  olaio.r.  He  Has  aim 
finest  rlu'toriial  qualities;  he  also  has  their  (ictVi  Is  :  snhtlely,  emphasis,  decla- 
mation. But  wliat  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  llie  admirable  propriety  of  a 
vocabulary  generally  abstract,  in  which  all  the  shades  and  luiances  of  reasoning 
arc  indicated  with  marvellous  sureness.  Furthermore,  this  style  always  pos- 
sesses a  robust  and  Iruly  dramatic  seriousness,  nothing  trilling,  uncertain  or 
vague.  In  the  theatre  we  realise  the  quHcTscenic  vigour  of  such  language  andfl 
style.  Finally,  though  Corneille  excels  in  developing  in  a  logical  and  orderly 
manner  a  series  of  arguments,  and  in  composing  long  speeches  (actll  of  Ci/j/ia, 
act  IV  of  Horace,  act  IV  of  Sertorius,  etc.),  he  is  no  less  skilful  in  making  short 
and  inspiring  miixijni!?)  or  writing  a  touch-and-go  dialogue,  in  which  sparkling 
verses  cross  as  in  sword-])lay. 


III.  —  CORNEILLE'S  CONtJEMPORARIES. 

We  should  not  forget,  in  the  glory  of  Corneille's  genius,  a  few  of  his  contemp- 
oraries, rivals  or  friends,  who  shared  with  him  the  favour  of  the  public.  The 
principal  of  these  were  Rotrou,  du  Ryer,  Tristan  L'Hermite,  and  Thomas  Cor- 
neille. * 


ROTROU  (1609-1650).  —  We  know  little  of  Rotrou's  life,  except  that  he  pos- 
sessed precocious  genius,  that  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  Richelieu's  "  five 
authors,  "  and  that  he  died  heroically  at  Dreux,  his  native  town,  where  he  had 
gone  to  resume  his  post  as  lieutenant-criminel  during  an  epidemic.  We  also 
know  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Corneille,  whom  he  called  his  master,  while  Cor- 
neille called  him   his  father.     He   left    quite    a   number  of  pieces,   the    chief 
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ol  Avhich  are,  in  order  of  time  :  Les  Sosies  (4636),  a  comedy  imitated  from 
I'laulus'  Amphitryon  (compare  with  Moiiere);  Laure  perserutee,  a  tragi-comedy 
(  1()27);  La  Swur,  comedy  (1645);  Saint  Genest,  tragedy  (1646);  Venceslas,  tragedy 


(16-47);  Cosroks,  tragedy  (1649). 
Genest,  I  lie  story  of  the  com- 
edian Genest  who,  while  act- 
ing before  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian and  his  court  a  play 
about  the  martyrdom  of 
Adrien,  was  converted  and 
passed  from  fiction  to  real- 
ity. In  the  scene  of  GenesVs 
imprisonment,  where  lie 
Insists  every  effort  to  make 
him  retract,  we  feel  that  Ro- 
trou  remembered  Polyeucte. 
—  In  Venceslas,  imitated 
from  a  Spanish  play  called 
"One  cannot  be  Father  and 
King,  ''  tlie  situation  of  Ven- 
ceslas, king  of  Poland,  com- 
pelled to  condemn  his  own 
son  to  death,  is  worthy  of 
Corneille;  and  Act  V  might 
have  been  conceived  and 
written  by  the  author  of  Ho- 
race (1). — Rotrou,  who  died 
in  his  prime,  not  did  perhaps 
completely  develop  his 
genius.  In  any  event,  he  is, 
more  than  Thomas,  the  real 
brother  of  Corneille. 


Two  of  these  pieces  are  still  worth  reading :  Saint 


PORTRAIT    OF    ROTROU 

By  Jean-Jacques  Gaffieri  (1725-1792). 


DU    RYER    (4605-1658) 
achieved  great  success  with 

liis  contemporaries,  especially  with  his  A Ic io ne e  [ib^9),  Saul  (1639),  Esther  (1643) 
and  AniariUis,  a  pastoral  (1650),  The  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  his  style  was 
refreshing  no  doubt  to  his  audiences,  after  Corneille. 


TRISTAN  L'HERMITE  (1601-1655),  also  possessed  a  natural  and  ofhMi  lyric- 
I    style.     His   most  famous    |)lay    is    Marianine,  played    at    the  Marais   theatre 


(1)  Morccaux clwisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  137;  2n(l  cycle,  p.  375. 
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in  1636,  several   months  before  Le  Cid. 
cine. 


He  is  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  Ra- 


THOMAS  CORNEILLE  (162S-1709),  brother  of  Pierre  Corneille,  was  not  less 
fecund  than  his  elder,  and  achieved  immense  success  :  for  instance,  his  Timo- 
crate  (1656)  was  played  for  six  consecutive  months.  His  Ariane  (1672)  and  Le 
Comte  (VEssex  (1678),  were  retained  for  a  long  time  in  theatrical  repertories. 
Thomas  seems  to  have  had  all  the  qualities  of  the  professional  playwright;  he 
liked  romantic  intrigue,  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  somewhat  insipid 
gallantry.  But  he  knew  how  to  change  his  manner  according  to  the  public  taste, 
and,  without  much  originality,  he  succeeded  in  pleasing. 

Thomas  Corneille  brings  us,  with  his  last  pieces,  to  the  period  just  following 
Racine's  retirement. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PASCAL     AND     PORT-ROYAL. 


SUMMARY 

r  THE  ABBEY  OF  PORT-ROYAL,  in  the  Chevreuse  Valley,  was  reformed  in 
1608  by  Angelique  Arnauld.  Abbe  de  SAINT-CYRAN  became  its  spiritual 
director  in  i633.  Several  laymen  took,  up  their  retreat  near  this  Abbey,  and 
were  cal'ed  Les  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal.  The  most  famous  of  them  were  : 
LE  GRAND  ARNAULD,  ANTOINELE  MAITRE,  NICOLE,  LANCELOT,  etc.- Jan- 
senism is  a  theological  doctrine  concerning  grace,  taken  from  the  Augustinus, 
a  work  by  JANSENIUS,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  This  doctrine  penetrated  into  Port- 
Royal  through  Saint-Cyran.  The  Sorbonne  caused  the  Augustinus  to  be  con- 
demned at  Rome  ;  Port-Royal  submitted  to  the  condemnation,  but  denied  its 
justice.— Casuistrj^  is  the  study  of  cases  of  conscience  for  the  use  of  confessors  ; 
the  Jansenists  accused  the  Jesuits  of  being  too  complaisant  casuists.— Port-Royal 
was  persecuted,  and  ended  by  being  destroyed  in  1710. 

2°  BLAISE  PASCAL  (1623-1662)  showed  from  infancy  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
mathematics.  He  became  a  Jansenist  and  retired  to  Port-Royal,  where  he  wrote 
Les  Provinciales  and  prepared  an  Apolog-ie  for  religion.— Les  Provinciales 
consists  of  eighteen  letters  on  the  question  of  grace,  directed  against  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  especially  interesting  now  for  their  style,  which  ranges  from  humor- 
ous familiarity  to  eloquence. — After  Pascal's  death,  fragments  of  his  unfinished 
Apologie  were  published  in  1670,  under  the  title  of  Pensees. — Among  the 
editions  which  followed  must  be  noted  that  of  Condorcet  (1776),  with  notes  by 
Voltaire,  and  Faugere's  (1844),  and  Havet's  (i85i),  in  which  the  text  has  been 
restored  from  the  manuscripts. — It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  order  which  Pascal 
would  have  followed  in  this  apology  for  Christianity;  we  only  know  that  he 
addressed  the  free-thinkers  of  his  time,  that  he  started  with  a  psychological  and 


mi 
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moral  analysis  of  man,  and  that  he  sought  to  explain  this  enigma  by  the  aid  of 
philosophy  and  religions  ;  only  Christianity  gave  the  solution. — As  writer, 
Pascal  was,  above  all,  natural ;  he  was  the  most  true  and  sublime  of  sevent- 
eenth century  geniuses. 

3"  INFLUENCE  OF  PORT-ROYAL.    This  influence  was  exerted  upon  individ- 
uals, upon  preaching  and  upon  education. 


I.   —  THE    ABBEY    OF   PORT- ROYAL. 
PRINCIPAL  JANSENIST  WRITERS. 


he  Abbey  of  Port-Royal.  —  Tliero  had  existed  in  the 
valley  of  Chevreiise,  six  leagues  from  Paris,  from  the 
lliirteenth  ceiiUiry,  an  Abbey  of  women  of  the  order 
of  Citeaux.  In  160^,  Angeliqne  Arnauld,  daughter 
of  Anloine  Arnauld,  a  famous  lawyer  at  the  Paiie- 
inent  of  Paris  (1),  was  appointed  Abbess.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  no  vocation  for  this  position,  and  nobody 
could  have  foreseen  that  she  was  to  reform  the  very 
worldly  life  of  this  convent.  But,  in  1608,  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  passing  Capuchin,  who  spoke  forcibly 
of  the  beauty  of  the  religious  life,  so  touched  her 
heart  that  she  resolved  to  bring  back  her  abbey  to  a 
strict  observance  of  the  ancient  rule.  She  met  at 
lirsl  with  serious  difficulty,  even  from  her  own  family,  to  whom  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  forbid  free  access  to  the  Abbey  (2).  Little  by  little  she  succeed- 
ed in  reforming  several  abbeys  belonging  to  her  order,  and  founded  a  new 
house  in  Paris,  in  4625  (3).  In  1633,  Mother  Angelique  took  as  director  for  her 
nuns  Duvcrgier  do  Hauranne,  abbe  de  Sainl-Gyraii  (1381-1643).  It  was  through 
him  that  Jansenism  penetrated  into  Port-Royal. 


DECORATED   LETTEK 

of  the    xvn  century. 


"  Les  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal  ".  —  The  Abbe  of  S:iint-Cyran  assembled 
nearby  the  Abbey  of  Port-Uoyal-des-Ghamps  a  certain  number  of  pious  laymen, 
who  were  resolved  to  lead  a  strictly  Christian  life,  and  who  were  called  in  the 


(1)  Antoine  Arnauld  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  plea  for  the  University  against  the  Jesuits, 
in. 1610. 

(2)  Read,  in  Sainte-Beuve,  Port-Royal.    Book  I,  chap,  ni,  La  journde  du  Guichet. 

(3)  Port-Royal  de  Paris  was  situated  on  the  present  boulevard  de  Port-Royal.     Most  of  its  build- 
ings still  survive,  forming  part  of  a  department  of  Public  Service  of  Paris. 
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>(3vcnteenlh  century  Les  Messieurs  cle  Port-Royal.  They  included  several  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  A.rnauld  family  :  the  older  son  of  Antoine,  the  lawyer  (who  died  in 
1619),  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  retired  there  in  1645,  and  devoted  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  to  works  of  learning  and  theology.  Pomponne,  who  became  Minis- 
ter, and  was  involved  in  the  Fou([net  case  (see  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters), 
was  his  son, — Another  son  of  Arnaukl  d'Andilly,  Arnauld  de  Lu>iancy,  had  join- 
ed Port-Royal  before   his 

father.— Three  of  his 
nephews  were  also  establ- 
ished there  :  Antoine  Le 
Maitre  (1608-1658),  the 
greatest  of  seventeenth 
century  lawyers,  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
renounced  his  successful 
legal  career  to  devote 
himself  to  the  petiles  eco- 
les  of  Port-Royal;  Isaac 
Le  Maitre  or  Le  Maitre  de 
Sacy  (1613-1684),  who  was 
a  priest,  and  chaplain  of 
Port-Royal.  He  made, 
among  others,  a  transl- 
ation of  the  Bible  which 
has  been  often  reprinted. 
Le  Maitre  de  Sericourl, 
the  third  nephew  of 
Arnauld  d'Andilly,  died 
young. 

But  the  most  famous  of 
the  Arnaulds  was  the 
twentieth  and  last  child 
of  the  lawyer,  who  was 
known  as  THE  GREAT 
ARNAULD  (1612-1694). 
Becoming  a  priest  at 
twenty-nine,   and    doctor 

of  the  Sorbonne,  Arnauld  distinguished  himself  in  1643  by  the  public- 
ation of  a  little  tract,  De  la  Fre(juenle  Communion,  which  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,     lie  rallied,  with  all  Port-Royal,  to  the  d  ^ 

of   Jansenius    upon    grace  (which  we  shall  explain  later  on) ;  and   i 
because  of   two    letters    which   he  wrote   to   a   Duke   and  Peer  (the 


ANTOINE    ARNAULD 


From  the  portrait  painted  by  Philippe  de  Ghampaigne  (1602-1674) 
engraved  by  Drevet. 
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Luyiies)  (1),  he  was  formally  expelled  from  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  After 
this,  Arnauld  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  of  controversy  and  education; 
among  the  latter,  the  Grammaire^nd  ihc  Log ique  of  Port-Royal,  in  collaboration 
with  Nicole,  are  still  known.  In  1679,  he  exiled  himself,  and  died  in  Brussels 
in  1694.  The  Great  Arnauld,  so  admirable  in  character,  such  a  pitiless  logician, 
and  so  learned,  did  not  leave  any  French  work  really  finished  and  worthy  of 
enduring;   a  fact  which  is  admitted  by  his  most  fervent  friends. 

On  the  contrary,  a  few  pages  of  NICOLE  (1625-169o)  bear  re-reading,  if  not 
those  of  his  numerous  theological  works,  at  least  those  of  his  Essais  de  morale 
(1671).  We  should  not  forget  the  dominant  part  played  by  Nicole  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  petites  ecoles  of  Port-Royal.  It  was  he,  also,  who  assisted  Pascal 
in  documenting  Les  Provinciales,  and  who  translated  the  work  into  Latin, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Wendrock. 

LANCELOT  (1615-1695)  should  also  be  mentioned;  he  composed  Le  Jar- 
din  des  racines  grecqnes  for  the  petites  ecoles  of  Port-Royal. 

Jansenism.  —  All  philosophies  and  all  religions  regard  the  question  of 
human  liberty  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  all  problems.  The 
Christian  religion  puts  this  problem  thus  :  Man,  degraded  by  original  sin,  is 
incapable,  of  himself,  of  any  merit;  this  he  can  only  achieve  if  God  sends  him 
grace,  a  free  gift  which  man  owes  to  Jesus-Christ  the  Redeemer.  But  to  what 
ext(>nt  do  we  receive  grace?  Does  God  accord  it  to  us  each  lime  we  need  it? 
Is  it:  sufficient  only  to  ask  it?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  man  keep  his 
free  will  if  God,  who  is  all-powerful,  gives  or  refusjes,  at  His  will,  this  indispens- 
able help?  It  is  plain  that  theologians  should  find  endless  subject  of  discuss- 
ion in  this  question.  Saint  Augustine  in  the  fourth  century  had  to  combat 
Pelajius,  who  held  that  man  has  no  need  of  grace;  and  at  the  other  extremity, 
in  a  way,  are  those  who  believe  that  man  has  no  liberty  at  all,  that  he  is  pre- 
destined by  God,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  his  efforts  or  his  virtues,  he  is  saved 
or  damned  in  advance.  Orthodox  theologians  have  discussed,  and  still  freely 
discuss,  this  point  of  the  degree  of  liberty  and  grace  given  to  man  :  the  disciples 
of  Saint  Th6mas  (thomistes)  incline  to  more  grace,  and  carry  on  the  doctrine 
of  Saint  Augustine;  the  disciples  of  llie  Jesuit,  Molina  (molinistes),  incline  to 
more  liberty.  Now,  we  can  readily  understand  that,  by  forcing  either  of  these 
orthodox  doctrines  a  little  further,  they  might  touch  upon   either  heresy. 

This  is  just  what  happened  to  Janssen,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  whose  name  has 
been  Latinised  into  Jansenius.  He  defended,  to  the  point  of  exaggeration. 
Saint  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace.  Dying  in  1638,  he  left  in  m.anuscript  a 
huge    Latin  work,  Augasfiims,  which  was  published   in    1640.     This    book   was 

(1)  The  Duke  de  Liancourt,  a  friend  of  Port-Royal,  was  refused  the  sacraments  by  the  cure  of 
Saint-Sulpice  (Paris),  under  the  pretext  that  his  daughter  was  at  boarding-school  in  the  Port-Royal 
convent.  Upon  this,  Arnauld  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  also  a  friend  of  Port- 
Royal.     February  24  and  July  10,  1655. 
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examined,  like  all  theolo<rical  writings,  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
gathered  from  it  five  heretical  propositions,  which  they  denounced  to  the  Papal 
court  of  Rome,  where  they  were  condemned.  The  molinistes,  in  fact,  were  a 
majority  at  the  Sorbomie,  and  they  thought  they  had  found  in  the  Aiignstiiuis 
dangerous  tendency  to  |)redestination.     In    this   they    merely   did  their  duly 


il    must    he    ;idded  that,   in   seeking  to  preserve   hum; 


as  theologians  ;  and 
liberty,  so  far  as 
orthodox  Catholic- 
ism permitted 
them,  they  were 
worthy  of  symp- 
athy. 

But  Abbe  de 
Saint-Cyran,  spir- 
itual director  of 
Port-Royal,  had 
been  the  friend  and 
collaborator  of 
Jansseu.  He  had 
introduced  his 
doctrines  to  Abbe 
Singlin,  his  assist- 
ant, and  all  the 
Arnaulds,  and  he 
was  honestly  con- 
vinced of  the  perfect 
legitimacy  of  the 
doctrines  of  the 
Aagustinus.  When 
the  five  propos- 
itions had  been  extracted  from  the  book  and  condemned,  the  partisans  of 
Jansseu  declared  that  "  they  also  condemned,  with  Rome,  the  heresies  contained 
in  the  propositions,  but  that  they  denied  that  the  propositions  were  in  the 
Augastiniis.  "  Which  was  the  same  as  saying  :  "  Our  enemies,  the  Jesuits, 
have  forced  or  falsified  the  meaning  of  the  book,  this  book  whose  doctrines 
they  know  we  teach;  they  wish  to  subject  us  to  suspicion  and  bring  about  our 
ruin  by  causing  us  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.  "  So  there  was  a  double 
question  in  this  qunrrel,  the  question  of  right,  and  that  offact.  As  to  IIk^ 
first,  the  Jansenisls  d(!clared  their  submission  in  advance;  they  aftirmed  that 
they  had  never,  in  their  own  doctrine  of  grace,  gone  beyond  that  of  Saint 
Augustine  and  Saint  Thomas.    As  to  the  second,  they  stood  their  ground  (1). 

(1)  Concerning  the  really  extraordinary  obstinacy  of  Porl-Royal,  we  cannot  <lo  better  than  give 
Ues  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  ¥v.  Liter.  12 


VIEW    FROM    THE    ABBEY    OF  PORT-ROYAL    DES    CHAMPS 

From  a  print  of  the  XVII  century. 
The  abbev  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1710. 
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Casuistry.  —  A  third  qucslioii  ^^as  joined  Avitli  the  others,  that  of  casuistry, 
Les  "Vlessieins  dc  Port-Royal",  under  the  direction  of  men  Uke  Saint-Cyran  an( 
Singlin,  pracliced  tiie  most  austere  religion.  They  were  genuine  ascetics. 
Living  in  solitude,  they  had  an  abomination  for  worldly  morals,  which  seeme( 
to  them  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  Christian  religion.  Their  adversaries^ 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  most  fashionable  confessors,  were  more  indulgent.' 
They  were  right  in  seeking  to  make  religion  lovable  and  attractive;  but  the^ 
were  wrong  if  their  object  was  ambition  for  their  community,  and  to  assure 
themselves  of  a  greater  number  of  penitents,  drawn  and  held  by  their  compar 
ative  indulgence.  To  form  skilful  confessors  among  their  novices,  warned  ii 
advance  of  all  tlie  sophistry  a  penitent  might  use,  capable  of  examining  an< 
finding  solutions  for  the  most  varied  cases  of  conscience,  they  had  wriltei 
books  upon  casuistry,  in  which,  with  each  sin,  numerous  examples  were  givei 
and  discussed.  In  the  eyes  of  all  Catholics,  casuistry  is  in  itself  legitimate;  i^ 
teaches  the  confessor  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  sin  which  is  confessed  to  him, 
and  above  all  to  make  absolution  dependent  upon  some  formal  prouiise  giveii_ 
by  the  penitent.  It  is  not,  then,  casuistry  in  itself  which  should  be  blamedj 
any' more  than  legal  processes  or  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  the  abuse  whicl 
some  confessors  perhaps  made  of  it,  in  warping  the  consciences  of  their  penit^ 
ents  by  culpable  snbtleties,  and  by  an  interested  complaisance,  permitting  tH 
practice  of  religion  to  those  who  used  artifice  with  God  (1). 

In  judging  Pascal  as  an  adversary  of  the  casuists,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  not  in  the  class  with  Voltaire,  or  any  contemporary  critic,  aj 
regards  the  rationalistic,  secular  view  of  morals;  but  that  he  spoke  in  th< 
name  of  a  more  severe  Catholicism,  that  he  himself  went  to  confession,  an< 
practiced  "  total  submission  to  his  director  "  (M.  Singlin);  and  that  what  h( 
particularly  accused  the  Jesuits  of,  was  considering  as  venlid  sins  those  whicl 
he  regarded  as  mortal.  It  might  be  possible,  theii,  that  Pascal  might  disavowj 
could  he  know  them,  those  who  today  most  felicitate  him  upon  his  aritagonisi 
to    the   Jesuits.     But  all   the    same  he   would  be   wrong   in    the  sense  .that  al 

the  opinion  of  M.  F.  Hemon,  which  we  approve  :  "  Let  us  admit,  "  he  said,  "  that  the  attitud(f 
the  Jansenists  adopted  concerning  these  propositions,  and  tfie  blame  they  received,  seems  someij 
what  childish.  They  sheltered  a  question  of  principle  behind  a  question  of  fact.  Ready,  thel 
said,  to  condemn  these  proposiliods  if  they  were  in  Jansenius'  work,  they  denied  that  they  wei 
there...  Bossuet  wrote,  '  1  believe  that  the  propositions  are  in  Jansenius,  and  that  they  are  thd 
soul  of  his  book.'  And  Fenelon,  '  The  pretended  question  of  fact  is  a  coarse  and  odious  illusior 
Nobody  really  questions  the  true  meaning  of  the  text  of  Jansenius.  Never  was  there  text 
clear,  so  well  developped,  so  incapable  of  producing  doubt.  The  same  system  is  constantly  undc 
our  eyes,  and  inculcated  at  every  step.'  Could  the  Jansenists  have  been  ignorant  of  this?Woul^ 
they  not  have  been  more  sincere  in  recognising  that  the  propositions,  if  they  were  not  wor^ 
for  word  in  the  text,  were  nevertheless  in  accordance  throughout  with  Jansenius' very  clear  systei 
of  theology?  They  preferred  to  lose  themselves  in  inextricable  quibbles.  It  is  painful  to  see 
Pascal  stoop  to  such  chicanery  ;  but  Arnauld  had  set  him  the  example.  "'  F.  Hemon,  Cours 
Litterature,  Pascal,  p.   6. 

(1)  Thoi-e  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  delicate  question  of  casuistry  in  Hknri  Michel,  Lei 
Piovinciulesj  Introduction  (Paris,  Belin). 
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morals  worlhy  of  the  iiaino  arc  connected  one  with  another,  and,  like  true 
Christian  niorafity,  repndiaie  subterfuges  aiul  arrangeinenis,  not  to  speak  of 
mental  reservalions. 

In  his  campaign,  Pascal  was  followcjd  by  the  cures  of  Paris  ami  of  llouen, 
who  unih'd  in  order  to  oblain  from  the  Pope  the  condemnation  of  UApologie 
<les  casuistes,  written  by  Father  Pirot;  and  the  French  clergy,  in  general  assem- 
bly, followed  (he  same  course. 


History  of  Port-Royal,  continued.  —  We  l.-CI  i|u"  hi.;!,>,-v  of  n,,.  r.nnon^ 
abbey  at  (he  moment 
Avhen  the  JansenisI 
quarrel  l)egan.  We 
sliall  terminale  this 
history  before  beginn- 
ing onr  study  of  Pascal. 

We  have  seen  that 
Arnauld  was  expelled 
from  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  in  1656. 
[Jrged  by  his  friends 
to  defend  himself 
before  the  world,  he 
composed  a  sort  of 
memoire  which,  by  the 
author's  own  admiss- 
ion, was  not  destined 
to  make  a  sensation. 
H  was  then  he  is  said 
to    have    remarked  to 

Pascal,  who  had  entered  Port-Royal  the  preceding  year  :  "  You  who  are  young, 
you  should  do  something.  "  Pascal  attacked  the  subject,  and  wrote  the  eight- 
een Provinciales  between  January  23  and  March  24,  1657;  and  we  shall  see  what 
success  they  met  with. 

Meanwhile,  in  1656,  Port-Royal  had  been  profoundly  moved,  and  its  resistance 
upheld,  by  the  "  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  ".  Pascal's  niece,  Mile  Perier,  a 
boarding  scholar  in  the  Paris  house  of  Port-Royal,  suffered  from  a  lachrymal 
fistula,  and  was  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  relic —  a  thorn  from  the  crown  worn  by 
Christ  during  the  Passion.  The  Jesuits  wrote  against  this  miracle;  the  nuns 
and  tlie  Messieurs  saw  in  it  a  Divine  intervention  in  their  favour. 

In  1661,  an  ait(Miipt  was  made  to  force  the  Messieurs  de  Porl-Royal  and  the 
luuis  to  sign  a  formulary, the  essential  terms  of  which  were  :  "  I  condemn  by 
heart  and  by   mouth  the   doctrine  of  the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
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seiiias,  contained  in  his  book  entitled  Augiisfinus...  wliicli  doctrine  is  not  that 
of  Saint  AugiisliiK;,  Jansenius'  explanation  being  other  than  the  true  meaning 
of  that  doctor.  "  A.11  Port-Royal  refused  to  sign  this  formulary;  and  a  very 
active  persecution  followed,  resulting  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Paris  nuns.  Bu^ 
^n  September,  1668,  Pope  Clement  iX  caused  a  new  formulary  to  be  prepared, 
to  which  Port-Royal  adhered,  and  thus  the  "  Peace  of  the  Church  "  was  assur- 
ed. Port-Royal  now  enjoyed  a  few  quiet  and  prosperous  years.  The  Duchess 
de  Longueville,  sister  of  the  Great  Conde,  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Clievreuse, 
and  her  influence  sustained  Port-Royal.  But,  on  her  death  in  1679,  persecution 
again  began.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay  de  Champvallon,  reduced  the 
number  of  the  nuns,  and  forbade  them  to  receive  boarding  scholars.  His  suc- 
cessor, M.  de  Noailles,  was  benevolently  inclined  towards  them,  and  it  was  for 
him  that  Racine  wrote,  in  1697,  his  Abrege  de  VJiistoire  de  Port-Royal.  But 
in  1706,  the  nuns  having  refused  to  adhere,  without  restriction,  to  a  bull  of 
Pope  Clement  XI  upon  "  The  Case  of  Conscience  ",  things  became  worse. 
In  1709,  the  nuns  were  driven  out  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs;  and  in  1710,  the 
famous  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  king  (1). 


II.   —  PASCAL  (1623-1662). 

Biography.  --  Blaise  Pascal  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  on  June  19,  1623. 
His  father,  Etienne  Pascal,  was  Ihen  President  of  the  coiir  des  aides  of  Montfer- 
rand  ;  he  resided  in  Paris  from  1631  to  1639,  where  he  occupied  himself  exclusi- 
vely with  the  education  of  his  children;  from  1639  to  1648  he  was  inlendanl  of  the 
Rouen  generallte,  and  died  in  1651.— Blaise  Pascal  had  an  elder  sister,  Gilberts 
who  married  Florin  Perier,  counsellor  at  the  Court  of  Clermont,  whose  daughter 
was  Marguerite  Perier,  the  subject  of  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  (16n6), 
and  his*  son  Etienne  Perier,  first  publisher  of  the  Pensees  (1670).  Pascal's 
younger  sister  Jacqueline,  entered  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  under  the  namejH 
of  Sister  Sainte-Euphemie,  and  died  in  1661,  one  year  before  her  brother. — 
Etienne  Pascal  was  a  man  of  rare  distinction  and  noble  character.  Very  well 
grounded  in  mathematics,  he  observed  early  the  tendency  of  his  son.  Bid 
desiring  above  everything  that  he  should  have  a  serious  knowledge  of  ancient 
languages,  "  he  avoided,  "  says  Mme  Perier,  in  her  Vie  de  Blaise  Pascal,  "  talk- 
ing to  him  of  mathematics,  and  hid  all  the  mathematical  books,  only  promis- 
ing him  that  he  should  have  them  when  he  had  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  It 
was  then,  according  to   Mme   Perier,  that    Blaise    Pascal,  ignorant  even    of  the 


(1^  Concerning  the  history  of  Port-Royal,  so  important  in  connection  with  a  study  of  ideas  andj 
morals  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  especially  (with  Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Royal)  the  edition  ofj 
V Abrege  by  Racine,  published  by  M.  A.  Gazier,  1908,  with  notes  and  appendices  necessary  to  defin- 
ing and  clarifying  all  the  points, 


PORTRAIT    OK    PASCAL 

From  a  print  by  Gerard  Kdelinck  (iO W-I707\. 
Tins  [><)rtrait,  engraved  after  Pascal's  death,  appears  to  have  been  taken  alter  the  dead  juaak. 
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essential  definitions  of  geometry,  calling  a  circle  a  "  round  "  and  a  line  a 
"  bar,  "  progressed  so  fast  in  his  study  thai  he  reached  the  thirty-second  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  "  It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  correct 
Mnie  Perier's  account  with  that  of  Tallemant  des  iieaux  {Historiettes,  188-189), 
in  which  young  Pascal  admitted  to  his  father  that  he  had  secretly  read  the  six 
first  books  of  Euclid  (1).  In  any  event,  and  whether  Blaise  had  at  twelve  years 
of  age  invented  or  only  rediscovered  geometry,  he  was  endowed  with  true 
genius  for  science.  At  sixteen  he  composed  a  Traite  des  sections  coniques,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Descartes.  He  took  part  in  scient- 
ific conferences.  He  invented  the  "  machine  arithmetiqae,  "  for  simplifying 
the  calculations  of  his  father,  then'  intendant  at  llouen.  In  short,  he  had  begun 
the  career  of  a  savant,  fully  conscious  of  his  own  worth,  when  an  incident 
occurred,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life. 

In  1646,  Etienne  Pascal  broke  his  hip  in  a  serious  fall  on  the  ice  at  Rouen. 
Two  neighbouring  noblemen,  MM.  de  la  Bouteillerie  and  Deslandes,  who  pract- 
ised surgery  for  charity,  tended  him,  living  in  his  house  for  three  months. 
Now,  these  two  noblemen  had  been  converted  to  Jansenism  by  a  certain  Doctor 
(luillebert,  cure  of  Rouville  and  friend  to  Saint-Cyran.  Blaise  Pascal,  his  two 
sisters  and  their  father,  were  from  that  time  converted  to  Jansenism  ;  and  having 
always  been  fervent  Christians,  they  became  still  more  austere.  This  is  what 
has  been  called,  but  not  correctly,  the  "  first  conversion  "  of  Pascal.  We  have 
testimony  concerning  it  in  the  Priere  a  Dieapoiir  le  bon  iisaye  des  maladies  (i 6 AS), 
and  in  the  letter  to  M.  and  Mme  Perier  Siir  la  mort  de  M.  Pascal  le  pere  (1651). 
However,  in  1648,  Pascal  had  made  experiments  in  connection  with  the  weight 
of  the  air,  on  top  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  in  Auvergne,  and  at  Paris  on  the  Tower 
of  Saint-Jacques.  In  1651,  he  wrote  a  Traite  sar  le  vide,  only  a  fragment  of  which 
remains,  entitled  :  De  I'aulorite  en  matiere  de  philosophie. — His  precarious  health 
compelled  him  to  cease  his  scientific  labours  in  1652;  and  then  followed,  for 
two  years,  what  has  been  called  the  "  worldly  period  "  of  Pascal's  life.  He 
frequented  society,  and  was  intimate  with  the  Duke  de  Roannez  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Mere.  Through  them  hH-  became  acquainted  with  the  free-thinkers, 
then  called  "  libertins;  "  and,  perhaps,  it  was  in  hearing  their  arguments  against 
religion,  in  studying  their  special  state  of  mind,  refractory  to  all  traditional 
apologetics,  that  Pascal  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Pensees  (2). 

(1)  Gf.  Brunschvicg,  Opuscules  et  pensees  de  Pascal  (Paris.  Hachette),  p.  6  ;  and  F  Strowski, 
Pascal  et  son  temps,  t    II,  p.  10. 

(2)  We  cannot  too  positively  guard  against  a  false  interpretation  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
of  Pascal  during  this  toorldly  period.  Though  it  was  at  this  date,  1652-1653,  that  he  wrote  Le 
Discours  sur  les  passions  de  I'amour,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Pascal  only  spoke  of  the  passions 
as  a  moralist  and  theorist,  and  that  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  If  he  yielded,  then,  to  a  sort  of  free-thinking,  it  was  only  in  the  enthusiasm  of  science 
1  should  say,  through  a  certain  pride  of  the  savant  who  knows  himself  to  be  admired,  and  who 
deals  both  with  the  most  abstract  and  most  practical  questions.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  surprised 
to  see  Pascal  so  miserly  and   so   severe  towards    his   sister   Jacqueline,  who  wished  to  retire  to 
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To  what  should  we  attribute  liis  "  second  couversion,  "that  is  to  say,  his 
definite  return  to  the  most  fervent  Jansenism  ?  Pascal  was  passinj^,  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  four  iiorses,  over  the  bridge  at  Neuilly,  November  8,  1654,  when  an 
accident  occurred  :  two 
of  the  horses  were 
thrown  into  tiie  water, 
and  liad,  (lie  reins  not 
broken  Pascal  and  his 
friends  followed  them. 
This  fact,  proved  by  an 
autlientic  narrative,  is 
certain.  But  was  it 
followed  by  the  moral 
consequences  attributed 
to  it?  and  should  we 
not  rather  see,  in  this 
second  conversion,  tlie 
slow  and  sure  action  of 
a  Jansenist  faith  always 
alive,  and  above  all  the 
influence  of  Jacqueline  ? 
Such  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  (lazier,  and  also  that 
of  M.  F.  Strowski  whose 
authority  in  these  ma- 
tters is  incontestable; 
and  such  also  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  L.  Brunsc- 
livicg.  At  any  rate,  on 
th^  23rd  of  November, 
1&&4,  Pascal  experienc- 
ed, during  meditation, 
a  sort  of  ecstasy.  He 
had  noted  its  phases  on 
a  piece  of  parchment 
which  he  always  carried 

sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  coat,  and  which  was  found  after  his  death.  Hav- 
ing chosen  M.  Singlin  for  his  spiritual  director,  he  first  retired  to  Port-Royal- 
des-Champs,  then  to  Port-Royal  in  Paris.  In  4655  he  wrote  his  Entretien  avec 
M.  de  Sacy,  snr  Epidete  et  Montaigne. 


THE    HOUSE    WHERE    PASCAL    DIED 

This  house,  now  destroyed,  was  situated  in  Neuve-Saint-Etienna 
Street,  and  belonged  to  Pascal's  brother-in-law,  Mr    Perier. 


Port-Royal,  and  whoso  projects  he  opposed. 
Colin),  and  F.  Strowski,  t.  II,  p.  224. 


(See  A.  GA/AEXi.  Me/anc/es  de  littcrattirc  et  d'histoire 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  Januory,  I60G,  that  Pascal  was  called  lo  serve  the  cause 
of  Port-Royal  by  defending  Arnaidd  before  public  opinion  against  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Sorbonne.     He  then  published  his  eighteen  Provinciales  (1). 

Beginiung  with  the  year  1658,  Pascal  occupied  himself  solely  in  the  collection 
of  material  for  an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion,  the  general  design  of 
which  is  fouud  in  L'Entretien  avec  M.  de  Sacy.  Pascal,  constantly  the  prey  of 
physical  suffering,  noted,  or  dictated  a  few  "  thoughts  "  relating  to  his  work. 
At  the  same  time,  his  powerful  brain  constantly  led  him,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  scientific  questions  and  practical  inventions  (^2).  But  his  last  years  were 
passed  in  slow  and  dreadful  agony.  He  died  on  August  19,  16(i2,  in  the  house 
of  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Perier,  and  was  buried  at  Saiut-Elienue-dur^Iout  (3). 

Les  Provinciales  (1656-1657).  —  We  have  recalled  the  circiunstances  which 
led  lo  the  writing  of  these  eighleeu  broclin res  whicli  contemporary  ferities  have 
called  Les  Petites  Lettres.  The  name  Provinciales  was  first  attached  to  them 
from  the  title  the  printer  had  given  to  the  first  :  Letlre  ecrite  a  iiii  provincial 
par  un  de  ses  amis...  and  afterwards  from  the  general  lilie  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Cologne  edition  in  1657  :  Leltres  de  Louis  de  Montalle  a  un  provincial  de 
ses  amis  el  aux  RR.  PP.  Jesuiies  sur  la  morale  ei  sur  la  politique  de  ces  Peres  (4). 
A  Latin  translation  was  publislied  in  1658  by  Nicole  (under  (he  pseudonym  of 
Wcndrock),  Latin  being  at  tliat  lime  a  sort  of  international  language  for 
theologians  and  savants  everywhere. 

Without  liirttier  reference  to  tlie  siiljjects  of  grace  and  casuistry, let  iis  nui  over  brief- 
ly the  subject  of  the  principal  letters,  numbers  1,  2,  3,  17  and  18  of  wliich  are  devoted 
to  thieology,  while  numbers  4  lo  16  treat  more  especially  of  morals. — In  I  lie  [jreiniere 
provinciale,  Pascal  passes  rapidly  over  the  eiucslion  of  fact,  and  comes  lo  Ihe  delinitiou 
of  efficacious  <;race  and  of  prcjximate  p.)wer.  In  the  second,  he  studies  sulliciug  grace. 
Tlie  third  is  a  discussiou  in  favt)ur  of  Arnauld,  who  had  just  been  censured  by  Ihe  Sor- 
bonnci. — In  Ihe  fourth,  we  enter  the  domain  of  morals,  and  the  Jesuits  begin  to  be 
directly  attacked:  Pascal  wishes  lo  destroy  llio  doclrine  that  "  A  moral  act  cannot  be 
considered  a  sin  unless  God  has  given  us,  before  wo  have  commilled  it,  the  consciovis- 
iiess  that  it  is  evil.  "  If  this  is  admitted,  Pascal  said,  *'  Those  who  never  think  of  God 
are  never  guilty.  " — In  the  iiflh,  the  prosecutor's  speecli  against  the  casuils  ;  an  examin- 
ation of  the  doclrine  of  probability  (in  a  case  of  doubt,  ills  enough  lo  have  the  author- 
ity of  one  doctor  lo  render  your  oiiiiiion  probable,  Itiat  is  to  say,  worthy  of  approval). 
— The  sixth  shows  us  the  details  of  these  probabilities  and  their  consequences  (for 
priests,  nuns,  servants). — The   seventti,    very  important,    is  devoted   to    the   direction  of 

(1)  He  had  began  a  nineteenth  and  announced  a  twentieth,  when  lie  stopped  this  work,  cither 
because  he  thought  it  might  end  in  being  dangerous  for  religion  itself,  as  the  sequel  indeed  proved, 
or  because  he  thought  it  more  useful  to  apply  himself  without  delay  to  his  Apologie ;  or  whether 
the  struggle  entered  into  by  the  Parisian  cures  against  the  casuists  made  him  feel  his  object 
already  attained  and  his  role  ended. 

(2)  The  problem  of  the  cycloid;  the  "  carrosses  a  cinq  sols  "  (omnibus).  Cf.  Mme  Peiier's  letter 
cited  by  Brunschvicg,  p.  247. 

(3)  Read  Pascal's  Will(L.  Brunsghvicg,  p.  250). 

(4)  Mo.NTALTK  \v3h  Pascals  pseudonyme  —  an  anagram  made  om  his  birth  place,  Clermont 
( Mons  alius). 
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iiilciitioii :  \v(;  may,  according  to  certaiti  casuists,  correct  the  vice  by  the  purity  of  the 
object  (so,  homicide,  in  the  duel). — In  the  eif?hth,  the  discussion  of  casuistry  is  contin- 
ued "  wjth  reference  to  judges,  usurers,  bankrupts,  etc."  Ninth  letter;  the  same 
subject  (ambition,  envy,  {gluttony,  ecpiivocations...). — Tenth  letter:  Upon  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  The  Jesuits  have  made  "  conf(;ssion  as  easy  as  it  was  formerly  difficult.  " 
At  the  (Mid  of  this  letter,  Pascal  }?ives  up  his  ironical  tone,  and  the  comic  dialogue,  to 
address  himself  thenceforth  in  his  own  person,  and  in  a  lone  of  the  most  eloquent  indig- 
nation, lo  his  adversaries. — Kleventh  letter:  Pascal  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  gone  too  far  in  treating  theerrorsof  the  casuists  with  raillery.  On  the  contrary, 
he  rc'proaches  the  Jesuits  with  their  "  impious  buffoonery.  " — Twelfth  letter:  Krrors  of 
the  Jesuits  concerning  charity  and  simony. — Thirt(M'nth  letter  (one  of  the  most  import- 
ant): Upon  llomicid(\ — FourtecMilb  letter  :  Continuation  of  the  same  subject. — Fifteenth 
letter:  On  Calumny. — Sixteenth  letter:  Calumnies  of  the  Jesuits  against  some  monks. 
From  t-he  eleveulh  to  the  sixteenth,  Pascal  addresses  the  Jesuit  fathers  directly;  the 
seventeenth  and  eiglileenlh  are  (mtitled  :  Au  R.  P.  Annat,  jesuile ;  in  this  Pascal  reverts 
lo  the  theological  cjueslion  nanu'iy  :  Popes  and  Councils  are  not  infallible  on  the 
question  of  fact  (17lh);  "  Everybody  condemns  the  doctrine  forced  by  the  Jesuits  into 
the  meaning  of  Jansenius  "  (18Lh). 

Pascal's  Art  in  the  "  Provinciales.  ''  —  Dospile  the  .iv'il  importance  of  the 
debalo  about  grace  (for  llic  qiicslioii  concerns  the  limits  of  human  liberty  aud 
of  Divine  power),  despite  Ihe  universal  significance  of  discussions  concerning 
severe  or  relaxed  morals,  Les  Provinciales  would  long  ago  have  been  added  lo 
the  enormous  heap  of  pamphlets  of  all  sorts  which  do  not  survive  their  time, 
had  Pascal  not  appeared  in  them  as  a  writer  of  genius.  Voltaire  said  in  his 
Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  "  Moliere's  best  comedies  are  not  more  spicy  thari  the  first 
Provinciales;  Bossuet  never  wrote  anything  more  sublime  than  the  last.  "  It  is 
enough  to  develop  this  judgment  by  indicating  some  of  Pascal's  methods  : 

1°  Pascal's  intention  in  his  first  letters — and  in  this  he  reacted  against  the 
dull  style  of  Arnauld — was  lo  reach  the  social  world,  to  interest  it,  and  oblige  it 
to  understaiid — or  to  think  that  it  understood — the  subject  of  the  disputes  of 
Ihe  Sorbonne.  lie  presents  himself  as  man  of  the  world  very  ignorant  in 
these  affairs  and  desiring  to  learn;  and  he  addresses  himself,  with  naivete,  to 
doctors  and  Jesuits. — Thus,  in  the  first  Provinciale,  he  cjuestions  a  Doctor  of 
Navarre,  whose  answers  are  nothing  but  words  ;  then  he  goes  to  a  Jansenist,  re- 
turns again  lo  his  doctor,  and  questions  a  Jacobin.  Each  of  these  characters 
has  his  own  physiognomy,  his  particular  kind  of  infatuation,  and^ style.  The 
Jacobin  reappears  in  the  second  letter,  with  his  scholastic  and  "  sorboniqae  " 
self-sufficiency,  thrown  into  relief  by  the  ironical  naivete  of  his  interlocutor. 
But  lh(^  Jesuit  father  in  Ihe  fourth  letter  is  a  more  finished  figure;  it  is  he  who, 
lo  enlighten  Pascal  as  to  the  real  definition  of  grace  acluelle,  goes  "  lofind  some 
books  :  "  namely  the  Soninie  by  Father  Bauny,  a  factum  by  Father  Annat;  the 
writings  of  M.  Le  Moyne ;  and  Pascal  presses  him,  and  compels  him  to  break 
down  his  own  position  by  quotation  after  quotation...  Finally,  the  Jesuit  is 
comph'lely  bowh'd  over.  Fortunately  "  They  come  to  announce  to  him  that 
he  is  wanted  by  Mme  la  marechale  de and  Mme  la  marquise  de ;  so,  he 
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leaves  in  haste,  saying  "  I  will  speak  of  it  to  our  Fathers.  They  will  soon  find 
some  answer.  We  have  some  very  subtle  ones  here.  "  The  comedy  is  as  coi 
plete  as  in  a  Platonic  dialogue. — But  there  is  a  still  better  Jesuit,  more  comi^ 
and  more  natural,  who  appears  in  the  fifth  letter,  and  plays  his  part  until  tl 
end  of  the  ninth.  Pascal's  method,  in  trying  the  case  of  the  casuists'  morality, 
was  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves  in  the  person  of  this  good  Father  who 
defends  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  companions  with  a  serenity  as  laughable 
as  it  is  dis(juieting. — Sincere  as  Pascal  was  in  his  polemics,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  he  often  exaggerated  the  meaning  of  the  texts  he  quotes,  implying  all  the 
errors  that  might  be  drawn  from  them.  But  his  legal  skill  equalled  his  manage- 
ment of  the  dialogue.  In  short,  we  must  say  of  these  first  letters,  with 
Racine  :  "  Does  it  not  seem  to  yon  that  Les  Provinciales  are  pure  comedy?  " 

2"  After  llie  end  of  the  niiilli  teller,  Pascal  perhaps  felt  that  the  public,  who 
had  been  very  much  amused  by  the  comedy  witli  t lie  good  Father,  would  begin 
to  lire  of  it;  and  without  waiting  to  be  reproached  with  trying  to  be  clever,  he 
changed  liis  tone  and  addressed  himself  to  the  Jesuits  themselves.  Tiie  indign- 
ation lie  had  difficulty  to  control,  and  which  betrayed  itself  liere  and  there 
by  I'xclainalionsand  astonishment  which  only  his  interlocutor  failed  to  com- 
prelund,  finally  broke  out  in  the  tenth  letter.  riie  moment  Avlien  he  should 
('(M  ;  •  lo  banter  has  been  anxiously  awailed,  and  llie  reader  feels  a  sort  of  emo- 
lio  wjicn  \\r  Iransforms  himself  into  an  accuser,  and  with  that  impassioned 
lou.  wliitii  i-  I  he  soul  of  great  eloquence,  harrasses  and  confounds  the  casuists. 
Th-'  lines!  Idlers  in  Ihis  connection  are  the  thirleenlh  and  sixteenth.  In  them 
we  1  'I  iiie  [)r()found  conviction  of  a  Avonnded  and  scandalised  soul,  which  has 
lon^  conlrolled  itself  and  now  breaks  all  boinids.  We  may  say  with  Voltaire  : 
"  Every  kind  of  eloquence  is  lo  be  found  there  (1;. 

^  Ler.  Pens6es.  —  The  Manuscript.  —  After  Pascal's  dealh,  his  heirs  found 
aniw  ig  bis  pai)ers  bnndlivs  of  notes  prepared  for  an  apology  for  Christianity. 
These  notes,  almost  illegible,  were  pasted  in  a  ledger,  and  Etienne  Perier,  his 
nephew,  had  two  copies  made  by  secretaries  familiar  with  Pascal's  handwriting. 
The  MS.  and  the  copies  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
Iheque  Nationale,  at  Paris  (2). 

First  Edition  (1670).  — The  friends  and  relatives  of  Pascal  resolved  to  publish 
these  fragments  (3).  Although  I  he  Preface,  wiillen  by  Etienne  Perier,  proves 
that  Pascal's  probable  plan  was  known  lo  tliem,  the  first  editors  did  not  trouble 
themselves  lo  eslahlish  any  detinile  order  among  these  fragments.  Theyentitl- 
ed  their  edition  :  Pensees  de  M.  Pascal  sar  la  religion  et  siir  qaelques  aiitres  su- 

(1   Morceaux  choisi$,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  391. 

(2)  As  to  the  condition  of  the  MS.,  cf.  I,.  Brunschvicg,  p.  266. 

(3)  A  kind  of  committee  was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  papers  and  the  preparation  of 
the  book;  it  comprised  :  Arnauld,  Nicole,  de  Treville,  du  Bois,  de  la  Chaise,  Father  Brienne  of 
the  Oratory  and  Etienne  Perier  (cf.  Sainte-Beuve,  Porl-Royal). 
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jets,  qui  out  ete  trouvees  apres  sn  mart  pnrmi  ses  papier.'^.  Al  llic  bcjiinniii"--  arc 
placed  llic  Ihoiighls  against  alhcisls,  lliosc  on  Moses,  on  .Icsns-CliiisI,  on  (he 
Jews...  Then  follow  Grandeur,  Vanity,  Weakness  and  the  Misery  of  Man.  Fi- 
nally come  Moral  Thoughts,  Various  Thoughts,  etc.  It  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  plan  outlined  by  Perier;  but  we  may  well  helieve  that  Pascal's  friends 
knew  what  they  were  about.  Also,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  attenuate 
the  too  Jansenist  meaning  of  certain  fragments,  inasmuch  as,  the  peace  of  the 
Church  seeming  to  have  reconciled  the  different  [)aities  since  1068,  it  was 
necessary  to  beiDrudent.  Finally,  the  first  editors  had  to  coniplcle  ccM'tain  sen- 
tences, to  modify  a  few  olliers,  witli  icsjx'ct  to  tlie  taste  of  conlemporai'y  readers. 
All  these  changes  were  l)as('(l  on  reason,  and  made  witli  respect  aiul  restraint  (1). 
But  it  was  not  tlie  ■  Tmil  Fascal,  el  rii'ii  (pic  Pascal,  "  wliicli  Cousin  asked  for 
in  1842.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  first  edition  of  f.e>i  Pcitsces  liad  the 
greatest  success  :  llie  liftli  (1687)  Ijeing  augmented  l)>  L<i  Vic  dc  Pascal,  written 
by  Mme  Perier,  ])is  sislei*. 

EiS^hteenth  Century  Editions.  —  In  llic  eiglileentli  century  I'ascai's  fatne 
imderwent  a  crisis.  \ Oltaire  added  to  liis  Lcllrcs  ptiUosopliiqucs  (or  Lcttres  an- 
(jlaises,  1734j,  some  Remaripies  sur  cerlaines pensees  de  M.  Pascal.  Tliese  remarks, 
developped,  foj'med  later  on  the  commeidary  wiiich  a('com|)anied  llie  edition 
published  in  1776  by  Condorcel .  "  In  lliis  edition,  "  said  M.  L.  iiinnschvicg, 
"  it  is  a  pliilosopher,  tlie  most  intrepid  apostle  of  oplimislic  ralionalism,  wlio 
presents  Pascal  to  the  ])ublic;  he  commends  and  he  relnles  iiini,  and,  what  is 
worse,  he  pilics  him  as  a  victim  oT  -iipiTslil  ion  ;  failh  has,  if  nol  desl  rosed,  at 
least  diminished  Pascal's  genius,  and  (he  edilor  reprimands  his  anihor  in  a 
cutting  tone,  as  a  sav.ml,  sure  of  himself,  might  do  to  a  child  who  doubts  and 
weeps.  '*  For  the  reprint  of  this  edition,  in  1778,  Voltaire  sharpened  still  fur- 
ther the  meaning  of  his  commeidary. — Opposed  to  Condorcet's  edition  N\as  th;d 
of  Abbe  liossut,  in  1779,  which  remained,  mdil  (Cousin's  reporl,  the  best  and 
most  equitable. 

Nineteenth  Century  Editions.  —  \  ictor  (Cousin,  a  sludcidof  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  who  has  left  a  line  study  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  I'ead  before  the 
French  Academy  in  1842  a  report  entitled  :  De  la  Necessile  d'une  nouvelle  edi- 
tion des  Pensees  de  Pascal.  He  pointed  out,  a«d  vehenuMdly  and  justly,  the  sin- 
gular proceeding  of  the  editors  who  onl>  forgot  One  thing,  namely,  lo  consult 
the  original  manuscriiit  of  Lcs  Pcnsccs.  Now,  this  MS.  was  in  existence,  and 
its  reading  revealed  a  (piile  new  Pascal,  almosi  unknown,  in  sid)jecl  as  ancII  as 
form. — Cousin's  ehxpieni  a|)peal  was  heard.  In  1844,  Prosper  Faugcre  published 
an  edition  of  Pascal  I'rom  Ihe  MS.,  and  all  the  other  editions  are  taken  from 
thai.     A  few  of   Ihcm  (among  others,  that    of  M.  A.  Molinier,  1877)  have   again 

(I)  M.  A.  Gazier  publislicd  a  reprint  of  this  edition  of  1670  (Leceno  ami  Omlin,  1908). 
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ainolioialcd  the  text  (l).--On  the  other  hand,  U.K.  Havet  piilDlishod  in  1851  an 
odition  with  a  rcinaikable  cominciilaiy.  Ainou^^  I  he  editions  which  followed, 
Bruiischvicg's  should  especially  be  noted. 

The  Plan  of  The  "  Pens^es.  "  —  If  most  of  tlie  editors  have  been  satisfied 
even  while  ainelioraliny  I  he  lext,  lo  reproduce  either  the  Port-Royal  edition 
or  that  of  Bossut,  others  have;  souj^lit  to  discover  and  reconstitute  the  plan  of 
(he  Apoloijie,  such  as  M.  Franlin  in  1835,  and  more  recently  MM.  Molinier, 
Astie,  Rocher  and  Brunschvicg.  They  base  this  reconstitution  upon  the  Entre- 
Uen  de  Pascal  auec  M.  de  Sacy,  and  the  Preface  by  Etienne  Perier.  But  we  must 
lake  into  account  two  essential  elements,  namely,  that  Pascal  was  a  savant  and 
a  Jansenisl.     Let  us  sum  up  brielly  this  very  complex  question  : 

1"  Who  were  Ike  readers  for  whom  Pascal  intended  his  ''  Apologie''?  They  were, 
without  doubt,  tlie  free-thinkers  who  refused  to  enter  into  any  theological  or 
dogmatic  discussion,  but  were  always  ready,  with  Montaigne,  to  rail  at  those  who 
thought  themselves  in  possession  of  the  truth  ;  as  for  themselves,  they  were 
proud  of  obeying  only  reason. 

2"  This  explains,  in  Pascal's  work,  his  search  for  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
basis  upon  which  the  free-thinkers  might  be  willing  lo  accept  the  debate,  it  expl- 
ains also  all  those  fragments  (written  for  himself,  and  which  had  never  appeared 
in  his  book),  about  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  order,  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  finesse  and  the  spirit  ofcjeonietry,  and  about  those  "  reasons  known  to  the 
heart  which  the  reason  itself  does  not  know.  "  It  explains,  too,  those  desperate 
arguments  which  were  added  as  a  conclusion,  such  as  the  rule  of  the  pari. 

3"  Pascal  intended,  doubtless,  to  begin  his  Apologie  by  a  psychological  and 
scientific  analysis  of  human  nature;  and  to  put  his  reader  at  ease,  he  would  have 
made  it,  by  means  of  Montaigne,  the  bedside  book  of  the'  free-tliinkers.  The 
free-thinker  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  its  exactitude.  But  Pascal  would 
have  had  the  art  to  bring  out,  through  a  sort  of  scientific  necessity,  the  idea,  the 
protAem,  the  enigma.  Now,  what  is  this  enigma  ?  Man  is  weak,  man  is  miser- 
able; he  possesses  neither  certitude  nor  the  means  of  reaching  it.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  misery,  he  has  inklings  of  greatness  and  of  unlimited  aspirations. 
How  can  these  contradictions  ba  reconciled? 

4"  Here  Pascal  supposes  that  he  will  have  put  the  problems  so  strongly  that 
Mie  free-thinker  will  be  the  first  to  eagerly  desire  a  solution  (2).  Let  us  see  then, 
says  Pascal,  if  the  philosophers  can  help  us.  All  philosophies  end  in  two  types  : 
scepticism  (Montaigne)  and  stoicism  (Epictetus).  Now,  Montaigne  saw  only  the 
weakness  of  man;  Epictetus  only  his  greatness.  Up  to  this  lime,  the  word  reli- 
gion has  not  been  mentioned.     But  the  free-thinker,  templed  to  carry  on  the 

(1)  MM.    Micliaut  aii.l   Biunsclivics   publisluiU   a   lac-simile  and   exact   roproductioa    oC  tlio   MS. 
itself. 
Ci)  Morceaux  choisis,  Isl  «ycle,  p.  IGO. 
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game,  consents  to  examine  religions,  if  only  to  convict  them  of  tlie  same  impo- 
tency  as  the  pliiiosophies.  •  I 

o*'  In  our  inquiry  into  the  religions  of  antiquity,  historical  order  leads  us  to 
an  examination  of  the  iUble.     But  there,  what  do  we  find?     Pascal  stops,  as  if  I 
the  first  to  be  surprised;  he  perceives,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  relig-  j 
ion,    a  dogma,    the    dogma   of    the    fall,   which,    with    unexpected    clearness,  1 
explains  the  wretched  condition  of  the  fallen  being,  and  his  memories  of  past 
greatness;  the  dogma  of  the  Redemption  comes  to  make  his  hopes  reasonable. 
Thus  we  arrive,   without  violence,   or  dogmatic  reasoning,  or  any  theological 
apparatus,  at   a  religious  and  Christian  solution.  Christian  because  the  Jewish 
religion  contains  the  symbol  of  the  law  realised  by  Christianity. 

6°  Pascal  would  then  have  added  some  historical  and  theological  proofs  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  the  miracles,  the  Church,  etc.  But  the  Jansenist  spirit 
would  have  entirely  reappeared  in  this  last  part.  From  this  fact,  that  redempt- 
ion is  a  free  gift  from  God,  Pascal  would  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  this 
gift  is  reserved  for  a  few.  And  all  the  discussions  concerning  grace  would  have 
again  taken  their  place  in  the  practical  conclusions  of  the  Apologie. 

Such  was  VascaVs  probable  plan.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite  place  to 
the  fragments  which  he  left  (I). 


Pascal's  style. — We  have  already  noted  above  a  few  of  tlic  merits  of  style  of 
Las  Provincidles;  but  in  considering  the  book  with  reference  to  its  date,  we  feel 
more  correclly  its  relative  value.  According  to  Voltaire,  it  was  "  the  first  book 
of  genius  written  in  [French]  prose.  "  Voltaire  adds  :  "  This  work  marks  the 
epoch  of  the  definite  fixation  of  the  language.  "  Never,  in  fact,  had  the  French 
vocabulary  reached  such  a  degree  of  fitness.  No  writer  had  passed  more  easily 
from  irony  to  eloquence,  nor  had  applied  such  natural  language  to  every  genre. 
Pascal  was  the  first  writer,  since  Calvin,  to  bring  tlieological  questions  lo  public 
atlention.  He  secularised  a  whole  domain  of  ideas.  If  we  pass  from  Les  Pro- 
vinciates to  Les  Pensees,  our  admiration  is  redoubled.  In  these  fragments, 
indeed,  Pascal  is  no  longer  only  a  pamphleteer  with  genius,  a  vehement  orator, 
he  is  a  poet.  His  marvellous  imagination  suggests  to  him  images  which  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  greatest  French  lyricists.  His  physical  and  moral  sufferings 
— 4^W;'*their  traces  on  this  first  vigourous  yet  broken  eflbri,  on  these  scraps  of  ar- 
guments, and  in  these  cries  of  anguish  or  of  hope.  Certainly  a  few  will  regret 
that  Pascal's  Apologie  was  never  finished;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  unique  docu- 
ment of  the  French  and  Christian  soul  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  finished 
work  would  have  had  the  perfection  of  Les  Provinciales,  but  would  not  have 
revealed,  at  once,  the  most  natural  and  most  impassioned  writer  of  the  French 
language.  An  accident,  a  surprise  was  necessary  to  wrench  from  tliat  seven- 
teenth century,  the  enemy  of  personal  literature,  two  masterpieces  whicli  have 

(1)  Movceaux  clioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  IGO:  2n(i  cycle,  p.  381. 
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the  value  of  skelclies  by   \)i\ 
md  the  Sermons  of  Bossuel. 

Pascal's  "  rhetoric  ".— 

lias  been  so  improperly 
called  the  r/ieforic  of  Pascal 
ilhe  expression  is  Mme 
Perier's).  Pascal  left  us  a 
certain  number  of  tlioug- 
Its  on  composition  aud 
style.  This  rhetoric  or  art 
of  persuading,  rests  essent- 
ially on  the  distinction 
b:;t\veen  the  spirit  of  geo- 
metry (the  deductive  rcas- 
oiing  of  the  savant),  aud 
the  spirit  of  finesse  (the 
irstinctive  or  intuitive 
perception  of  those  reas- 
ons Avhich  will  persuade 
others.  The  orator  must 
devine  what  reasons  will 
convince  his  adversary,  and 
the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  presented.  This 
order,  so  difficult  to  grasp, 
cannot  be  indicated  by 
any  rule ;  it  is  the  mind 
which,  in  each  question, 
creates  and  follows  it.  An 
unconscious  slave  of  this 
order,  the  writer  has  not 
leisure  to  think  of  ornam- 
ents, of  spurious  beauties; 
all  evident  search  for  these 
betrays  the  author,  and  it  ii 


Vinci  and  iMicliael  Angelo  :  the  Pensees  of  Pascal 


This  would  be   the  place  in  Avhich  to  sum  up  what 


THE    DEAD    .MASQUE    OF    PASCAL 

It  is  irom  this  masque  that  all  the  portraits  of  Pascal 
his  old  age  have  been  copied. 


not  the  author  who  convinces,  but  the  man  (1).  The 
supreme  rule,  therefore,  is  naturalness  but  no  nature;  for  naturalness,  which 
varies  according  to  the  case  and  the  persons,  is  only  attained  by  profound  med- 
itation and  true  psychological  science.  These  principles  Pascal  followed.  There 
is  no  French  writer  who  smacks  less  of  the  author.  Each  of  his  pages  gives  us 
the  impression  of  an  idea,  a  sentiment,  a  passion  communicated  directly  to  us. 


(1)  Mor  ccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p. 
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And  yet,  we  know  how  he  worked   over  his  style,  since,   according  to   ISicole 
testimony,  lie  had  thirteen  times  reAvrilten  the  eighteenth  Proviiiciale. 


III.    —   INFLUENCE  OF   PORT-ROYAL   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTfi 

CENTURY. 

In   spite  of  continual   persecution,    Port-Hoyal  exercised   a  very  serious  in-j 
iluence  on  writers  and  on  society  in  the  seventeenth  century.     I''  We  should 
note  the  striking  example  of  firmness  and  resistance  given  by  the  "  Messieun 
de  Port-Royal  "  at  a  time  when  the  general  spirit  Of  docility  and  renunciatioi 
of  riglils  was  permitting  the  establishment  of  absolute  power  in  France,  whicli 
was  to  continue  for  nearly  two  centuries.     Though  they  astonish  us  by  their 
obstinacy,  yet  these  *'  Messieurs,  "  when  their  names  happen  to  be  Saint-Cyrar., 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  when  they  pay  for  their  opinions  with  life  and 
liberty,  are  great  and  worthy  of  admiration.     It  may  be  said  that  something  of 
their  moral  solidity,  their  stoical  virtue,  passed  into  such  men  as  Bossuet,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Boileau  or  Saint-Simon.  —  2"  Through  Saint-Cyrau  and  Singlin 
also,  Port-Royal  intluenced  the  reform  of  preaching;  and  there  was  no  preacher 
up  to  Bourdaloue,  a  Jesuit,  but  was  indebted  to  them.— B^The  "  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal  "  contributed  to  the  transformation  of  methods  and  text-books.     In  their 
petites  ecoles  they  taught,  besides  Latin,  French  and  Greek,  which  at  that  time  were 
neither  on  the  syllabus  of  the  University  nor  the  Ratio  Studioruin  of  the  Jesuits. 
Their  Logique,  their  Grammaire,  their  Jardin  des  racines  grecques  became  in  the 
following  century  the  official  books  for  scholars.     We  should  not  forget,  also, 
that  they  had  in  these  schools  scholars  who  did  them  credit,  and  that  Racin 
owed  perhaps  to  Lancelot  and  Nicole  not  only  his  knowledge  of  (ireekbut  hi 
subtle  psychology. — it  suffices  to  open  any  of  the  Meimnres  or  Correspoiidances 
of  that  time  to  see  what  place  was  held  by  Port-Royal ;  and  this  infiucnce  conti- 
nued for  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  period  when,   with  Yoltaii 
atid  the  Ency  dope  die,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  rationalism  and  optimism. 
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Frontispiece  of  a  funeral  sonnet  in  honour  of  Henrietta  of  England. 
From  the  jivint  of  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682). 


CHAPTER  VI. 
BOSSUET   AND   THE    PREACHERS. 


SUMMARY 

r  PREVIOUS  TO  BOSSUET,  preaching  w  as  reformed  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  Oratory,  the  Jesuits  and  Port-Royal. 

2°  BOSSUET  (1627-1704)  studied  at  Dijon  and  Paris,  was  archdeacon  of  Metz, 
where  he  lived  until  i658,  when  he  went  (1699)  to  preach  in  Paris  and  at  Court. 
He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Condom  (i65g)  and  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  (1670), 
delivered  several  funeral  orations,  and  became  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  1681. — In 
character,  he  was  good,  honest  and  sensible. — His  Sermons  were  not  published 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. — Bossuet  had  no  literary  pretentions  ; 
he  desired  only  to  move  and  convince.  His  eloquence  is  lyrical. — He  renewed 
the  funeral  oration  by  introducing  history  and  the  sermon  into  it. — As  a  tutor, 
he  thoroughly  studied,  himself,  everything  which  he  taught.  He  composed  sev- 
eral works  for  the  Dauphin,  among  which  he  wrote  le  Discours  sur  rhistoire 
universelle  (1681) ;  and  after  his  death  appeared  Ja  Politique  tiree  de  lEcri- 
ture  Sainte  and  le  Traite  de  Ja  connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme.— 
Bossuet  was  a  controversialist  throughout  his  whole  life.  He  published  m  1688 
his  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eg-Uses  protestantes,  a  masterpiece  of  learn- 
ing and  style.  He  combated  quietism.— As  a  writer  Bossuet  drew  his  inspir- 
ation above  all  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers. —His  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
propriety  and  variety. 
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3°  BOURDALOUE  (1632-1704),  a  Jesuit,  preached  ten  times  through  Lent  and 
Advent  at  Versailles  ;  as  a  preacher  of  sermons  he  had  more  success  than 
Bossuet,  He  knew  how  to  please  by  his  reasoning,  and  especially  by  his  verbal 
portraits,  in  which  the  ill-nature  of  the  court  recognised  certain  personages. 

4"  FLECHIER  (1632-1710)  is  famous  for  his  funeral  oration  on  Turenne ;  MAS- 
CARON  (1634-1703)  had  vehemence,  but  his  style  is  archaic  ;—MASSILLON 
(1633-1742)  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Petit  Careme,  etc. 
His  style  is  harmonious  and  elegant ;  he  has  been  called  the  French  Isocrates. 


PREACHING  BEFORE  THE  TIME  OF  BOSSUET. 


DECORATED   LETTER 

of  the  .XVII  century. 


have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  great  preachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  tiie  sixteentli  century,  and  liave 
said — and  this  should  be  repeated — that  the  sermon 
was  not  a  "  literary  genre,  "  and  that  the  best 
sermons,  judged  by  their  object,  have  never  been 
published  or  perhaps  even  written.  However,  "  the 
art  of  persuading  "  may  have  its  utility  even  when 
only  used  to  restore  faith  and  morality  to  the  faithful 
attendants  at  Church  services.  We  shall  see  later 
on  how  Bossuet  understood  what  might  be  called 
*'  pulpit  rhetoric  (1).  " 

After  Saint  Frain^ois  de  Sales,  already  spoken  of, 
should  be  mentioned  several  precursors  of  Bosssuet  :  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
(1576-1660),  from  whose  work  is  often  quoted  the  beautiful  peroration  of 
a  sermon  on  charity  (he  knew  and  encouraged  Bossuet,  whom  he  called  "  his 
son  ")  ;  and  Father  Lejeune  (159'2-167'2)  of  the  Oratory,  a  familiar  preacher 
who,  though  possessing  more  taste,  recalled  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
To  the  same  congregation  belonged  Father  Senault  (1599-1662),  who  was 
more  accomplished  and  elegant,  and  had  greater  success  in  the  social  world. 
In  a  general  way,  the  Oratory,  Avhich  was  founded  in  1612  by  Cardinal  de 
BeruUe,  contributed,  through  its  teaching  and  by  the  distinction  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  reform  preaching.  When  Bossuet,  in  1662,  delivered  the  funeral 
oration  of  Father  Bourgoing,  superior  general  of  this  order,  he  paid  eloquent 
homage  to  the  preacher,  and  seemed  to  define  himself  in  defining  his  theory 
respecting  the  pulpit. 

The  Jesuits,  on  their  side,  included  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  some  very  eminent  preachers,  among  others  Father  Claude  de  Lin- 


(1)  Morceaiix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  397-404. 
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gendes  (iriOl-KUiO).  sonu;  of  whose  Liiliii  sormoiis  we  possess,  which  were 
delivered,  liowevei",  in  I'reiich.  Mis  \v;is  Ihe  most  auslere  morality,  and  Bour- 
dak)iio  frequent ly  imitated  liim. 

Filially,  Port-Royal  coiitrihuted  by  training  preachers,  and  inculcating  in 
them  the  true  principles  of  sacied  eloquence  ;  in  this  connection  Saint-Cyran 
and  Singlin  have  already  been  cited. 

II.   —  BOSSUET    (1627-1704). 

Biography.  —  Jacques-Henigne  Bossuel  lieloiiged  to  an  old  "  Parlemenlaire  " 
family  of  Burgundy.  His  father,  Benigne  Bossuet,  was  advocate  at  the  Parlement 
of  Dijon,  and  became  counsellor  to  the  Parlement  of  Metz.  Jacqucs-Benigne  was 
born  at  Dijon  on  September  27,  i6:27,  the  seventh  of  ten  ch'iidren,  and  was  early 
destined  for  the  Church.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native 
town,  and  continued  them  at  Paris,  after  1G42,  at  the  College  of  Navarre  (1). 
We  do  not  know  for  a  certainty  that  lie  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rainbouillet 
while  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  or  that  one  evening  he  improvised  a 
sermon  there  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Voiture's  mot :  "  I  never  heard  any  one  preach  so  early  or  so  late.  " — 
In  any  event,  while  still  young,  Bossuet  had  acquired  a  reputation.  His  ardour 
for  work  led  his  fellow -students  to  call  him  Bos  suetiis  nratro(%  ;  and  the  Prince 
de  Conde  accepted  in  4648  the  dedication  of  his  first  trial  thesis. 

Bossuet  was  ordained  subdeacon  at  Langres,  and  deacon  at  Metz  where  his 
family  had  obtained  a  canonry  for  him  in  1640.  In  1650,  he  successfully  wrote 
what  is  called  the  sorbonique  thesis;  in  16o'2,  he  became  a  Doctor  of  Theol- 
ogy. Ordained  priest  that  same  year,  Bossuet  went  to  reside  at  Metz,  with  the 
title  of  archdeacon  of  Sarrebourg.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  stay  in  Paris 
(1557,  Panegyriqiie  de  saint  Paul),  he  preached  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a 
priest  at  Metz  from  165:2  until  lGo9.  From  this  period  we  must  imagine  Bos- 
suet full  of  apostolic  ardour  and  without  the  least  literary  ambition.  He  is 
already  a  controversialist  apostle,  a  director  of  consciences,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker,  borrowing  from  sleep  the  time  to  read  and  reread  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers. — Protestants  and  Jews  were  numerous  in  Metz.  Bossuet  wrote  a  Refu- 
tation da  catechisnie  de  Ferri,  a  Calvinistic  minister  (1655),  and  converted  some 
Jews.  He  already  had  great  success  as  a  preacher.  This  was  the  period  of  his 
PanegyrUiues  and  his  first  Oraisons  fanehres. 

In  1659,  he  settled  in  Paris,  but  without  giving  up  his  canonry  at  Metz  nor 
his  title  of  Archdeacon— (in  1664  he  Avas  to  be  appointed  Dean  of  the  Chapter 

(1)  The  principal  was  Nicolas  Cornet,  wiio  forimilateil  the  five  propositions  ot  .Taiisonius.  Bos- 
suet pronounced  his  funeral  oration  in  1G63 

(2)  Bos  suclus  aralro  sig-nifies  literally    '  the  ox  aceusloiiiod  to  the  cart  ". 
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of  Metz).  He  preached  two  panegyrics  {Saint  Joseph  and  Saint  Theresa)  befon 
the  queen-mother;  and  in  1660  he  began  the  series  of  Lents  and  Advents  whicl 
we  shall  enumerate  later. 

From  1659  to  1669,  Bossuet  multiplied  his  output:  sermons, panegyrics, funeral 
orations,  conversion  of  illustrious  protestants  (Mile  de  Bouillon,  Turenne, 
de  Lorges,  etc.),  controversies  and  conferences  with  the  minister  Ferri,  an< 
incessant  labour  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  exact  dociimenlation  of  aH 
his  works.     But  he  had  published  nothing  since  1635. 

In  1669,  Bossuet  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Condom,  and  the  following  ycai 
tutor  to  the  Dauphin.  In  1671,  he  was  elccleda  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
resigned  the  Condom  Bishopric,  and  received  in  compensation  two  Priories  in_ 
the  dioceses  of  Bayeux  and  Beauvais.  Absorbed  by  his  tutorship  to  the  Dauj 
phin,  for  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  a  labour  as  crushing  as  it  was  useless] 
he  preached  but  rarely  between  1669  and  1680.  lie  preached,  in  1669,  the  funei 
al  oration  for  Henriette  de  France,  and,  in  1670,  that  for  Ilenrietle  d'An(jleterre\ 
But  he  did  not  abandon  controversy;  and  in  1678  he  held  conferences  with  th( 
famous  minister  Claude  in  the  presence  of  Mite  Duras,  a  Protestant,  and  slU 
was  converted  to  Catholicism.  In  the  same  year  he  caused  llie  condemnatioi 
of  Richard  Simon's  Histoire  critique  da  Vieux  Testament. 

When  the  term  of  his  tutorship  was  ended,  Bossuet  was  appointed  First  Cliap-' 
lain  to  th(»  Dauphiness,  and  Bishop  of  Meaux  (1681).  it  may  be  said  that  his 
life  now  became  more  active  than  ever.  On  one  hand,  he  was  occupied  in 
finishing  and  publishing  several  works  undertaken  for  the  Dauphin  ;  on  tlu 
other,  with  administering  his  diocese,  in  which  he  resided,  with  as  mucl 
punctuality  as  apostolic  zeal;  finally,  and  particularly,  he  became  the  jealouj 
d(!fender  of  Catholic  and  Gallican  orthodoxy  against  all  those  who,  from  without 
as  well  as  within,  attempted  to  cliange  tradition.  In  1681,  he  delivered  the 
opening  sermon  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  upon  VUnile  de  VEglise^ 
and  this  was  the  only  one  of  his  sermons  which  he  printed,  considering  it  as 
manifesto.  He  wrote  in  168:2  the  Declaration  du  clerge  de  France  en  qaatre  arti^ 
cles,  sur  les  liberies  de  VEglise  yallicane.  He  published  liis  Histoire  des  varia-^ 
lions  des  Eglises  protestantes  (1688),  and  his  six  Avertissenients  aax  protestanti 
(1689-1691);  and  negotiated  with  Van  Meulen  and  Leibnitz  for  the  reunion  o| 
Protestant  Churches.  He  issued  his  Maximes  sur  la  coniedie  in  169U,  againsf 
Father  Caflaro  ;  and  meanwhile  pronounced  five  funeral  orations  between  168( 
and  1687.  Then  began  the  affair  concerning  Quietism,  which  commenced  in  169^ 
and  did  not  end  until  1699.  In  this  atl'air  Bossuet  produced  an  incredibh 
number  of  nienioires,  relations  and  responses,  all  of  whicli  indicated  a  profound| 
study  of  the  texts.  Add  to  all  this  a  great  number  of  letters  to  persons  of 
every  class  and  kind,  and  especially  some  admirable  spiritual  letters. 

Still  Bossuet  found  time  to  appear  at  Versailles  and  Chantilly,  to  inspect  the 
convents  of  his  diocese,  and  to  preach  retreats  there. 
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I'OUTHAIT    Ol-'    HOSSLET,    lUSIIOf    Ol*"    CO.N  UOM 

From  the  print  hy  Robert  Nantcuil  (1023-1678). 
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He  died  on  April  12,  1704,  les  amies  a  la  main,  to  use  Saint-Simon's  express- 


His  Character  — A  few  sublime  and  pompous  passages  everlastingly  quoted 
from  his  funeral  ora^io/ts;  a  theatrical  portrait  painted  by  Rigaud  ;  recollections 
of  the  violent  quarrel  about  Quietism,  in  which  some  have  regarded  Fenelon 
as  a  victim,  have  contributed  to  deceive  public  opinion  regarding  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Bossuet.     His  dominant  trait  was  kindness.     His  contemporaries  have, 
insisted  upon  his  gentleness  and  winsomeness.     He  only  became  vehement  and; 
insistant  when    he  constituted  himself  the   defender  of    tradition    and    faith 
against  innovators  whom  he   considered  dangerous,  and   after  exhausting  alL 
means  of  conciliation.     From  Metz  to  Meaux  we  find  him  engaged  in  courteous 
discussions   with  illustrious  protestants  ;  and  against  Fenelon  he  at  first  onlyi 
tried  expostulations.     Another  trait  of  his  character  was  his  conscientiousness! 
in  everything  he  did.     Endowed  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  work,  he  devoted 
much  of   his   time  to  searching  and    classifying   documents.     Never  did  this 
marvellous  orator  rely  on  words  alone. — He  was  frank  with  everyone,  even  the 
king.     If  we  place  in  their  correct  date  the  compliments  he  paid  Louis  XIV,  we 
find  they  really  were  lessons.     Read  especially  his  letters  to  the  king  inl675(l). 
—  He  was  spontaneous  and  vigorous;  as  writer  and  moralist  he  was  essentially 
healtliy  and  right-minded,  free  from  every  kind  of  excess.     His  spiritual  letters. 
are  still  timely. — Finally,  that  quality  of  Bossuel's  which  sums  up  and  explains] 
all  the  others,  was  common  sense.     In  people  of  a  cold  and  limited  nature, 
common  sense  is  synonymous  with  mediocrity;  but  in  a  man  endowed  with 
the  most  powerful  imagination,  an  exquisite  sensibilily,  and  strong  reasoning 
power,  common  sense  means  equilibrium  and  humanity. 

Bossuet  as  Sermoiiist. — Bossuel's  career  as  a  preacher  divides  into  several 
periods  : 

1"  At  Metz  (1652-1658).  We  may  note  during  this  period  :  the  sermon  on  La. 
Loi  de  Dieu  (1653  or  1656),  the  panegyric  of  Saint  Bernard  (16o5)  (2),  the  first j 
sermon  on  La  Providence  (1656),  the  Panegyric  of  Saint  Theresa  (1657),  that  of 
Saint  Paul  (1657,  at  Paris,  General  Hospital)  (3).  Bossuel's  youthful  discourses 
are  remarkable  for  ardour  and  vehemence,  and  for  a  Biblical  boldness  and 
picturesqueness.     His  models  were  then  Tertullian  and  Saint  Augustine. 

2*'  At  Paris  (1658-1670).  This  is  the  epoch  of  the  Lenten  and  Advent  series: 
Lent  of  1660,  at  the  Minimes  of  the  Place  Roy  ale  (now  the  Place  des  Vosges,  at 
that  lime  the  centre  of  Parisian  elegance).  This  was  a  Petit  Careme,  that  is  to 
say,  included  only  sermons  delivered  oji  Sunday,  whereas  "  Grand  Careme  " 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  417. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  173. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  397. 
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included  preaching  also  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  (1).  The  following  sermons 
of  this  series  should  be  mentioned  :  on  Les  Demons,  on  UHonneur  du  Monde  (i2), 
on  Les  Vaines  Excuses  des  Pecheurs,  on  La  Passion  (3).  From  this  time,  the 
influence  of  Saint  John  Cinysoslom  motlified  that  of  Tertnllian  and  Saint 
Augustine. — Lent  of  1661  was  preached  lo  the  Carmeliles  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Jacques  (now  Ihe  Military  Hospital  of  the  Val-de-Grace)  :  and  included 
sermons  on  Im  Parole  de  Dieu,  on  La  Maine  de  la  Verite,  on  Les  Souffrances,  on 
La  Passion.  Abbe  Ledieu  tells  us  that  Bossuet  had  among  his  auditors  there  the 
"  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal "(^). — Lcnl  of  166:2,  at  the  Louvre,  with  sermons  on  Lot 
Predication  evangeliqae,  Llnipenilence  finale  (5),  La  Providence  (second),  on  U Am- 
bition (6),  on  La  Mort,  on  Les  Devoirs  des  rois,  on  La  Passion. — Lent  of  1665,  at 
Saint-Thomas  du  Louvre — (this  was  no  longer  Lent  j't  court,  but  Lent  before  the 
court). — Advent  of  the  Louvre,  1665. — Lent  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  1666, 
including  sermons  on  La  Divinite  de  la  Religion,  on  Lllonneur,  on  V Amour  des 
Plaisirs,  on  La  Justice,  on  L^ Ambition  (second). — Advent  of  Saint-Thomas  du 
Louvre,  1668.— Advent  of  Sainl-Gcrniain-en-Laye,  1669,  with  sermons  on  Les 
Conditions  necessaires  pour  elre  heureux,  on  UEndurcissement. — This  was  Bos- 
suet's  fully  matured  period. 

3"  During  his  lulorship,  iiossuet  gave  up  preaching.  We  should  note, 
however,  in  1675,  his  sermon  Poar  la  profession  de  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 

4  After  liis  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Bossuet  began  to  preach  again, 
sometimes  on  solemn  occasions  (as  the  sermon  on  VUnite  de  VEglise,  1681), 
sometimes  in  the  cathedral  at  Meaux  {Pour  le  jour  de  Pdques  (1685)  (7),  and 
the  churches  and  convents  of  his  dioceses  (including  his  sermon  on  Le  Silence 
at  the  liouse  of  the  Ursulines).  This  was  the  period  of  Bossuet's  more  famil- 
iar eloquence,  of  tlie  homily  rather  than  the  sermon  (8). 

Bossuet's  Sermons.  Manuscripts.  Editions. — Bossuet  himself  did  not 
publish  his  sermons.  One  only,  his  sermon  on  VUnite  de  VEglise,  was  printed 
witii  the  title  Manifeste  officiel  (1681);  another,  on  La  Profession  de  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  was  printed  without  his  knowledge.  Nothing  could  prove  more 
clearly  Bossuet's  disdain  of  literary  glory  than  the  condition  in  which  he  left 

(1)  We  may  note  the  naivete  of  those  who  have  thought  that  the  famous  Petit  Carime  of  Mas- 
siHon  was  so  called  because  it  was  preached  in  the  presence  of  the  child  Louis  XV. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  175. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  404. 

(4)  Several  similar  expressions  in  Bossuet's  ^%rmons  and  Pascal's  Pensees  have  given  rise  to  the 
beiict,  among  some  critics,  that  Pascal  had  imitated  Bossuet,  or  vice  versa.  The  question  is 
trifling,  and  M.  Gandar  (Bossuet  orateur)  has  settled  it  in  one  word  :  both  writers  derived  inspir- 
ation from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  that  is  all. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  407 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  177. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  409. 

(8)  In  this  list  are  cited  sermons  which  may  be  found  in  the  classical  collections  of  MM.  Gandar, 
Ciazier,  Rebelliau,  Jacquinet  and  Galvet. 
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the  MSS.  of  his  sermons,  especially  Avhen   Ave  Uiiiik  Ihal  anyhody  else  would 
have  profited  by  his  residence  atMeaux  to  re-read,  finish  and  hav(>  printed  the 
discourses  which   had   made  him  celebrated  at  Metz  and  at   Paris.     In  many 
excellent  preachers — though  of  a  narrower  spirit  than  Bossuet— appears,  after  a 
brilliant  oratorical  career,  a    dangerous    sophism  :    they  persuade   themselves 
that   by  publishing  their  sermons   they  will  hot  only  edify  their  readers   b 
make  conversions  !     Bossuet's  common  sense,  which  was  one  of  the  elemen 
of  his  genius,  saved  him  from  this  reasoning.      He  knew  thai    in  tlie  sermo 
more  than  in  any  other  oratorical  genre,  I  lie  chief  quality  must  he  suitablenes 
the  adaptation  of  the  arguments  to  tlie  eongregalion.     He  fel!    Iliis  so  slroi 
that,  wlien  he  wrote  down  a  sermon,  it  was  not  to  learn  it  by  heart  and  reci 
it,  but  only  to  be  sure   liimself  of  his   general  plan,  his  quotations  and  exai 
pies,  and    that    the    moment  he  preached  il    from   I  he   pulj)il.  \\c    adapted    hi 
arguments  to  the  sympathy  or  resistance  of  his  hearers.     And  wlien  ho  detivere 
a  sermon  for  the  second    lime,  he    had   no   literary   respect  for  these  japid 
written  pages  ;  he  resumed  them   as  l)eing  maleriai   ^^hi(■h.   as  a   whole,  cou 
be  used  again,  but  he  modified,  shoilencd,  dcvclojjpcd,  drawing  his  pililesspi 
through  magnifiecnl   images  and  perfect  bravuras,  and  especially  adapting  t 
reasoning  and  proofs.  Hie  sentiments  and  the  patiios  to  his   |)resent  auditor 
11  is  easy  to  study  his  method  in  I  he  sermons  he   delivered  a(   different  dates 
for  instance.  Ilic  sermon  on  La  Providence  of  1656  and   Ihal   of  lOtri,  and  esp 
cially  the  sciinon  on  V Ambition  which  he  preached  three  limes — lo  IheCarnn 
litcs  in  i6()l,  al  Hie  Louvre  in  166:2  and  at  Sainl-CMMinain  in  1666  (I).     Bossui 
also  left  some  ])ortfolios  full  of  sermons   in    \IS.,  airanged   in   tilnrgical  ord( 
and  evidently  frequently  revised,   hiil   none  of  wliieli  w.is  rea(l_>  foi-  I  he  prinle 
These  portfolios  passed  into  the  poss(>ssion   ol'  (he   son  of  his  brother  Anloin 
Abbe  Bossuel,  who  became  Bishop  of  Tropes,     lie  thought  he  could  use  the] 
as  his   uncle    had  done  ;  he  preaclied  them,  and  permitted  the  priests  of  h 
diocese    to   copy   them   and   even    to  carry  them    lo    tlieir  houses.     His   hcic 
M.  and  Madame  de  Ghazot,  of  Metz,  were  (Mpiaily  ready  to  communicate  B 
suel's  manuscripts. — Meanwhile,  the  Benedicllns  des  Blancs-Manteaiix,  at  Pari 
l)repaicd   an  edition  of  the  OEuvres  completes  de  Bossuet  (begun  by  Abbe  I^ 
queux;,  and  Dom  Dcforis  appealed  lo  everybody  who  possessed  Bossuets'  MS 
He   obtained   from   Mme   de   Cliazot   what  remained  of  I  he  sermons,  and  1^1 
edition  of  1772-1778  includes  four  volumes  composed  ol'  Iragmenls  discovert 
in  this  manner,  and  more  or  less  successfully  reconsliliiled.     Since  the  Ben 
dictines'  edition  a  few  more  seiiiions  have  been  lonnd,  hiil  Ave  have  only  aboi 
two  hundred  altogether. 

Dom  Deforis  had  had  the  honesty  and  wisdom — very  greal  at  Ihal  epoch  — 
publish  all  of  Bossuet's  work.     Though  a  few  faults  and  errors  may  be  fou 


(-1)  Gf.  Abbe  Lebabo's,  Bossuet,  Sermons  sur  rAnibi/ion.  ci'ilicnl 
Grange's,  Sermon  sur  V Ambition,  critical  study,  Paris,  l.s'JU. 
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ill  his  (Mlili(ii),  yol  lie  resisted,  in  spile  of  the  leiuleiicy  of  his  time,  those  who 
wished   him    lo   "  selecl   and  revise.  ''     But  he    dated  tlie  sermons  wrong,  lie 
failed    to    separate   the  strata  made    hy  rewritings   at  various  dates,  lie   often 
misread    the    text  aud    un- 
skih'ully  chose  readings.   In 
short,    after   Doni   Deforis 
the  editions  of  Ahbe  Va il- 
ia nt   (1851),    of   Floquet 
(1855-1864),  of  Lachal  (ISfJ^i- 
1865),     of     Gandar,    of 
M.    (iazier    and     of     Abbe 
Lebarq    were    necessary    lo 
establish    a   delhiitive    text 
and  a  rational  classificalion 
of  Bossuet's  sermons  (1). 

As  soon  as  the  edition  of 
1772-1778  had  appeared, 
the  judgments  of  critics 
and  of  the  clergy  proved  to 
what  extent  true  genius  is 
misunderstood  in  periods 
of  literary  and  moral  dec- 
adence Abbe  .Maury,  with- 
out doubt,  showed  some 
enthusiasm,  and  d'Alem- 
bert  in  1779  pronounced  the 
sermons  to  be  esquisses  de 
maitre.  But  La  Harpe 
declared  that  Bossuet  was 
mediocre  in  his  sermons  ; 
Feletz  considered  him  too 
familiar,  laboured,  obscure, 
diffuse,  low  and  trivial.  A 
reaction  soon  followed,  and 
Saint-Marc  Oirardin,  Patin, 

Nisard  and   the   critics   we   have  mentioned  "above,  gavie  his  sermons  the  first 
place  in  Bossuet's  work. 


A    SERMON    IN    THE    XVII    CENTURY 

From  the  print  by  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682). 


How  Bossuet  understood  Pulpit  Eloquence  (2).  —  We  have  already  seen, 

(1)  Gf.  Abbe   Lkhar^s,   La  PrcdicaLion  dc  Bossuet,  1888,   and  (Euores   oratoires    de  Bossuet, 
Paris,  1890-1896,  6  vol. 

(2)  The  sources  for  tliis  study  arc  :  the  Paneijyrique  de  saint  Paul,  ['OraisoH  funebre  du  P('i-<' 
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by  the  manner  in  which  Bossuet  wrote  and  rehandled  his  sermons,  that  he  ha< 
nothing  in  him  of  tlie  professional  literary  man,  and  was  solely  preoccupie( 
with  the  task  of  convincing  and  moving.  But  he  had  occasion  to  say  explicitb 
how  he  understood  Christian  eloquence. 

Bossuet  wished,  first  of  all,  that  the  preacher  should  know  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
He,  himself,  read  and  re-read  the  Bible  until  he  was  so  penetrated  by  it  thj 
we  no  longer  see  the  welding  of  his  Biblical  quotation  with  his  own  comment- 
ary (cf.,  on  this  subject,  UHonneur  du  monde,  V Ambition,  VHonneur,  VlmpeiW. 
tence  finale,  etc.).  For  the  Fathers  he  recommends  the  simultaneous  reading  o^ 
Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  who  complete  and  correct  eaci 
other;  Tertullian  (for  whom,  as  a  young  priest  at  Metz,  he  felt  genuine  enthu- 
siasm). Saint  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Saint  Gregory  of  Nazianz.  Among 
profane  Greek  authors  :  Homer,  Plato,  Socrates,  Demosthenes — though  Bossue^ 
admits  that  he  has  not  read  them  extensively);  in  Latin  :  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust] 
Terence,  \  irgiJ ;  in  French  :  Balzac,  the  writings  of  the  Messieurs  of  Port-Koyalj 
and  Corneille. — At  the  time  when  Bossuet  sent  this  list  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillonj 
he  had  not  yet  completed  the  education  of  the  Dauphin;  and  later  he  undertool 
a  profound  study  of  profane  authors. — "  But  what  is  most  necessary  in  order 
to  form  style,  is  to  understand  well,  to  penetrate  everything  to  its  foundation 
and  its  end,  and  to  know  it  thoroughly...  "  a 

In  the  Panegyrique  de  Saint  Paul  and  in  La  Parole  de  Dieu,  Bossuet  inveighs™ 
with  evangelical  vehemence  against  the  literary  pretentions  of  the  Christian 
orator,  and  the    blameworthy   curiosity  of  his  auditors.     "  Saint  Paul,  "    he 
said,  "  rejects  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric...  lie  has  means  for  persuading  which 
Greece  did  not  leach  and  Rome  had  not  learned...  a  more  than  human  virtue 
which  persuades  in  spite  of  rules,  which  does  not  flatter  the  ear,  but  carries—, 
straight  to  the  heart...  Lot  us  not  regard  preaching  as  a  mental  diversion ;  letusflj 
not  demand  rlictorical  ornament  of  preachers,  but  the  doctrines  of  Scripture... 
At  least,  let  us  know  how  to  distinguisli   the  seasoning  from  the  solid  nourish- 
ment... (i)  " — In  his  Parole  de   Dieu,  Bossuet  compares   the    altar    with   the 
pulpit.     He  deems  equally  guilty  the  priest  who   lets  fall  the  wafer,  or  the    '^ 
listener  who  lets  fall  the  word  of  Jesus-Christ.     "  Preachers  do  not  enter  thcH 
pulpit  to  make  vain  discourses  which  must  be  listened  to  for  diversion.     (They 
enter  them)  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  approach  the  altar,  to  celebrate  a  mys- 
tery... Conscience  desires  the  truth,  and  as  it  is  to  the  conscience  that  preachers 
speak,   they  ought  not    to   seek    brilliancy    to    enliven,   nor    harmony  to  do, 
light,  nor  emotions  to  please,  but  lightning  to  pierce,  and  thunder  to   rouse- 

Bourf/oing,  the  Sermons  on  La  Predication  and  La  Parole  de  Dieu,  and  a  tract  published  by 
Floquet  in  1855  under  the  title  :  Sur  le  style  et  la  lecture  des  ecrivains  et  des  Peres  de  VEglise 
pour  former  un  orateur,  written  in  1669  for  young  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  (Morceaux  choisis,  2nd 
cycle,  p.  401).  To  these  should  be  added  many  passages  from  other  sermons,  funeral  orations- 
letters,  etc.  CI.  J.  Galvet,  Bossuet  (Halier),  p.  259. 
(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.   397  (passage  commente). 
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and  thunderbolts  fo  break  hearts.  "  What  then  should  be  the  part  of 
eloquence?  "  VVisdotn  walks  in  front  like  the  mistress,  eloquence  follows 
after  like  the  servant...  She  should  follow  without  being  called...  She  should 
come  of  herself,  drawn  by  the  grandeur  of  things,  and  to  serve  as  interpreter 
when  wisdom  speaks.. 
The  preacher  will  lake 
everything  from  tlic 
Scriptures,  not  only  lo 
justify  but  also  lo 
embellish  his  disco- 
urse. " — On  their  sid(\ 
the  listeners  should 
"  know  how  to  listen 
within...  The  sermon 
is  spoken  in  the  pulpit, 
but  the  preaching  is 
done  from  the  heart. 
— They  weigh  words, 
compare  preachers,  as 
if  the  pulpit  were  a 
theatre  in  which 
preachers  contested 
the  prize  for  good 
oratory.  " 

This  lofty  and  apo- 
stolic theory  of  preach- 
in  g  explains  why 
Bossuet  did  not  achi- 
eve, in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  despite 
the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  a  success  equal 
to  that  of  Bourdaloue 
and  Massillon.  Cert- 
ainly, he  always  used 
admirable    language, 

as  correct  as  is  was  strong;  but  he  did  not  fear,  when  the  subject  required  it, 
lo  descend  to  familiarity  and  surprise  his  hearers  by  the  brusquerie  and 
violence  of  his  language.  In  the  Oraisonfunebre  d'Anne  de  Gonzague,  after  having 
recounted  the;  dreams  of  the  princess,  and  quoted  from  her  letters,  he  said  : 
"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  repeat  these  words,  in  spite  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
some  ears;  they  nullify  the  most  elevated  discourses,  and  I  should  wish  always 
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to  speak  this  language  !  "  And  again  :  "My  discourse,  of  which  you  think 
yourselves  the  judges,  will  judge  you  in  the  end;  and  if  it  does  not  leave  you 
better  Christians,  you  will  be  all  the  more  guilty.  " 

Bossuet's  Lyricism.  —  What  explains  still  further  a  certain  resistance  to 
Bossuet  in  the  sevenleenlh  century,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  much  less  imper- 
sonal and  abstract  tlian  a  Bourdaloue  or  a  Massillon.  Alone  with  Pascal  in  his 
century  he  was  ajyricist. — Abbe  Maury  had  already  pointed  out  the  lyricism  of 
Bossuet;  Villemain  defined  and  specified  it  in  the  Introduction  to  tJie  Poesie  d^ 
Pindare;  and  in  our  lime  Brunetiere  returned  with  his  usual  brilliance  to  this 
subject. 

What  is  lyricism,  in  itself?  "  It  is  the  impassioned  and  figurative  expression 
of  individual  emotions  upon  common  themes.  "  Thus  defined,  it  may  be  a 
part  of  any  genre,  and  may  even  become  its  soul. — In  the  seventeenth  century; 
when  everyone  "  loved  reason,  "  when,  influenced  by  Gartesianism,  everybody 
wished  **  to  arrange  his  Ihoughls  in  order  "(so  much  so,  that  Boileau  thought 
the  fine  disorder  of  the  ode  an  effect  of  art),  all  the  then  definitive  genres 
avoided  lyricism.  One  genre  only— if  it  may  be  so  called — escaped  this  common 
rule,  by  its  liberty  and  the  very  large  part  left  to  its  individual  author,  namely,; 
the  sermon.  Furthermore,  eloquence  has  always  been  allied  to  lyricism,  espe-^ 
cially  when,  instead  of  qneslions  of  right  or  of  persons,  it  treats  of  the  greal 
common  groundon  which  all  humanity  lives,  and  when  the  orator  seeks  to  arous( 
the  imagination  and  sensibility  of  his  hearers. 

On  anolher  hand,  let  us  note  all  the  sources  of  lyricism  in  Bossuet  :— First,J 
in  himself,  a  vivid  and  powerful  imagination,  an  apostolic  ardour,  ah  authority 
founded   on    tradition,  Avhich  gave  him  the    lone   of  the  prophets;  a  profouiK 
knowledge,  through  his  spiiitual  direclion  of  others  in  the  confessional,  of  th( 
inlimate  drama  played  in  every  man's  heart;  finally,  his  melhod  of  work,  which] 
consisted  in  meditating  at   great  length,  and  then  writing  rapidly  under  th( 
inspiration  which  oppressed  him. — Then,  outside   of  himself,  so  to  speak,  the 
need    for  rejuvenating  the  ideas    which   form   the  substance    of    sermons; 
constant  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of  the  most  beautiful 
lyricism, — a  lyricism  which,  from  (Jod  to  man,  "   remplit  lout  rentre-denx; 
and  finally  the  reading   of  the    Falhers,  especially  TertuUian,  Saint  Augustine 
Saint  John  Chrysostom,  the  first  ardent  defenders  of  a  young  and  feeling  faith.] 

The  lyricism  of  the  sermons  may  be  classified  thus  : — a)  General  movement  oj 
the  discourse  :  Bossuet  obeyed  an  interior  emotion  which  carried  forward  an( 
gave  rhythm  lo  his  reasoning.  He  was  not  a  cold,  but  an  impassioned  logician, 
like  Pascal  {La  Mort,  V Impenitence  finale,  V Enfant  Prodigue,  the  diirerent  PaS' 
sions. — b)  The  tone  is  personal  and  often  imperious,  like  that  of  a  visionar 
who,  receiving  inspiration  from  on  high,  suffering  from  it,  in  a  way,  project! 
it  in  his  turn  upon  his  hearers  {U Ambition,  La  Mort,  VHonneur,  Saint  Bernard)!^ 
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— c.)  He  ot'lcM  spoke  jiflcr  a  kind  of  medilation^  which  was  both  psychological 
and  mystical,  and  I  hen  he  rcscnibles  the  modern  Frencli  lyricists  such  as  Lamar- 
tiiie,  Vigny,  or  Sully  Prudhomme.  He  continues  to  the  point  of  ecstasy,  and 
loses  himself  in  grief  or  adoration  (Sainl-Beriiard,  Sainte-Therese,  L'Honneur, 
La  Mart,  La  Passion  de  1660). — d)  He  gives  rhythmic  form  to  his  dissertations, 
with  impressive  refrains  :  see  especially  V Impenitence  Jinale,  «  La  fin  est  venne, 
la  fin  est  venue...  «  etc.  the  Passion  of  1660,  Tradebat  auleni,  and  the  sermon 
for  Easter  Day,  1685  :  "  Marche  !  marche  !  " 

But  this  lyricism  does  not  deprive  Bossuet  of  a  complete  possession  of  his 
thought  and  of  the  sequence  of  his  reasoning.  We  feel  that  in  him  reason  is 
sovereign  and  regulates  this  lyrical  ardoiu"  audit  is  this  vibration  of  a  powerful 
sensibility  disciplined  by  genius  that  makes  Ihe  reading  of  his  sermons  as  vital 
as  that  of  the  Pensees  of  Pascal. 

The  Funeral  Orations.  —  The  word  oraison  was  still  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  mean  discourse;  I  hey  siiid  the  oraisons  de  Ciceron.  No  religious 
sense,  therefore,  must  be  read  into  this  expression,  now  archaic. 

Bossuet's  funeral  orations  are  :  i65t),  at  Metz,  Yolande  de  Monterby,  Abbess  of 
Sainte-Marie  of  Metz;  in  4658,  at  Metz,  Henri  de  Gornay  ;—in  1662,  Father  Bon r- 
going,  superior-general  of  the  Oratory;— in  1663,  Nicolas  Cornet,  principal  of  the 
College  of  Navarre; — in  1667,  A/j/je  d'A/f//'ir/i<?  (this  discourse  is  lost); — in  1669, 
Henriette  de  France,  Queen  of  England; — in  HMO,  Henriette  d^Angleterre,  duchess 
d'Orleans; — in  1683,  Marie-Therese,  Queen  of  France; —  in  1685,  Anne  de  Gon- 
zague,  princess  palatine;  — in  1686,  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Chancellor  of  France; — 
in  1686,  Mnie  dii  Ble  d'Uxelles,  Abbess  of  Faremoutiers  (discourse  lost);— in  1687, 
the  Prince  de  Conde. — Of  these  twelve  orations,  six  were  printed  during  Bos- 
suet's lifetime  by  order  of  the  king. 

'Analysis  of  the  principal  Funeral  Orations.  —  Henriette  de  France,  Queen  of 

England  (Xoveml)er  15,  1G()9,  "  in  the  presence  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  and 
of  Madame,  in  the  cliurch  of  the  religious  of  Saintc-Maric  dc  Chaillot,  Avherc  the  tieart 
of  His  Majesty  reposes  "). 

Text  :  El  nunc,  reges,  intelligite;  eriidlmini,  qui  judicatis  lerram  (Psalm  XJ).  /^  Now, 
liings,  learn;  instruct  yourselves,  judges  of  the  earth.  " 

Exordium  :  God,  sovereign  master  of  kings,  knows  how  to  give  them,  when  it  so 
pleases  Him,  great  and  terrible  lessons.  Example  is  found  in  Henriette,  in  whose  life 
alone  occurred  all  the  extreme  trials  of  human  experience. 

Division  :  Henriette  knew  tiow  to  make  use  of  good  and  evil  forhine  in  a  Christian 
manner. 

First  part  ;  I>rosperity.— The  family  of  Henrielle;  the  I'jiglish  family.  — Her  qualities': 
"  tier  heart  was  even  more  nohle  than  her  hirlh.  "     Her  roh;  in  England. 

Second  part  :  Misfcjrtunes. — The  rehelli()ns  in  England.  From  what  causes?  Portrait 
of  Charles  I.  The  religious  sects.  Portrait  of  Cromwell.  — How  the  queen  endured 
these  trials. — She  sees  her  family  niestahlished  on  the  English  throne. 

Peroration  :  She  thanks  God  for  "  having  made  her  an  unforlutmto  queen  ",  and  dies 
in  a  x)ious  retreat 
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II.— Henriette  d'Angleterre,  Duchess  d'Orleans  (August  21,  1670,  at  Saint-Denis, 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Conde). 

Text  :  Vanilas  vaniialum,  et  omnia  vanilas  (Ecclesiastes,  I,  2).  "  Vanity  of  vaniti< 
and  all  is  vanity.  " 

Exordium  :  Everything  in  man  is  vanity,  if  we  coasidrr  A\liat  lie  jiives  to  the  vv^orl 
everything,  on  the  contrary,  is  precious  and  important,  if  we  consider  what  he  owes  1 
God. 

Division  :  Let  us  see  what  a  sudden  death  has  ravished  from  her;  let  us  see  what 
holy  death  has  given  her. 

First  part  :  Greatness  of  her  birth. — Her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  service  si 
renders  to  France. — Her  sudden  death  at  Saint-Cloud.     What  remains  of  us  in  the  tomi 

Second  part  :  This  death  was  a  grace  for  the  princess.  God  has  protected  her  fra 
her  cradle. — The  courage  and  confidence  she  showed  in  her  last  moments;  she  left, 
life  full  of  peril. 

Peroration  :  The  example  of  this  sudden    death   is   an   exhortation  to  your  conversio: 

III.— Marie-Therese  d'Autriche,  Queen  of  France  (September  1,  1683,  at  St.  Deni 
in  the  presence  of  Monseigneiir  the  Dauphin). 

Text  :  Sine  macula  enim  sunt  ante  thronum  Dei  (SI.  John,  Apocalypse,  XIV,  3).  "  Th( 
are  spotless  before  the  throne  of  God.    ' 

Exordium  :  Assemblage  of  the  pure  souls  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :  the  queen  h 
merited  being  admitted  there. 

Division  :  1,  She  was  in  every  sense  a  queen;  2,  her  life  was  entirely  pure. 

First  part  :  The  house  of  Austria,  and  the  House  of  France. — Family  and  education  < 
Marie-Therese. — Her  marriage  to  Louis  XIV;  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. — Eulogy  ^ 
Louis  XIV. 

Second  part  :  The  queen  is  like  the  mystical  coliunn  where  God  wrote  three  names 
a)  The  name  of  God,  faith,  humility,  charity  of  Marie-Therese ;  b)  the  name  of  tl 
Church  :  her  devotion,  her  submission  to  the  Pope;  c)  the  new  name  of  the  Lord,  tl 
eucharist.  ' 

Peroration  :  Comparison  of  her  death  with  that  of  Anne  d'Autriche.  The  necessity  f( 
preparing  ourselves  for  a  pious  death. 

IV. — Anne  de  Gonzague  de  Cleves,  princess  palatine  (August  9,  1685,  in  the  Chun 

of    the    Carmelites    in     the     faubourg     Saint-Jacques,     in     the    presence     of    the    Dul 
d'Enghien). 

Text  :  Apprehendi  te  ab  extremis  terrx...  (Isaiah  XLI,  9).     "  I  took  thee  by  the  hand 
bring  thee  back  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  " 

Exordium  :  God  gives  an  example  of  his  grace  in  the  salvati(ui  of  this  princess.  T 
this,  sinners  should  not  be  indifferent.  -^^ 

Division  :  1,  From  what  the  hand  of  God  saved  her;  2,  VVherc  the  hand  of  God  h 
elevated  her. 

First  part  :  Anne's  infancy  at  Faremoutiers,  at  Avenay. — Her  worldly  life,  hi 
widowhood;  her  success  at  court. — Her  political  ambitions.  She  succours  her  sistei 
Queen  of  Poland. — Her  first  conversion;  her  return  to  unbelief. — The  free-thinkers. 

Second  part  :  The  two  dreams  of  the  princess. — Her  final  conversion.  Her  charit 
Her  penitence.     Her  death. 

Peroration  :  Bossuet  urges  sinners  to  profit  by  "  the  p(^rtrayal  of  her  virtues,  and  thi 
examples  furnished  by  her  life.    ' 


V.  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Ghancelier  of  France  (January  25,  1686,  at  Saint-Gervais,  in  tl 
presence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio). 
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led  :  Pofi^idc  naiticiilium,  aninirc  prudentiiiiii...  (Proxcrbs,  1\  ,  7).  "  Possess  wisdom, 
;m<l  iiccjwiro  [)ni(l('ii(('...  " 

Exordium  :  True  wisdom    dcNolcs  itself  to  the  good  that  is  eternal. 

Division  :  Thanks  to  this  wisdom,  Lc  Tellier  was  moderate  and  devoted  :  1,  as  a 
magistrate;  ;   2,    as    politician  ;    3,    as    supreme    head    of    the    courts. 

First  part  :  Lc  Tellier, 
magistrate.  He  becomes 
Minister  of  Justice,  then 
Minister  of  War,  linally 
Chancellor. 

Second  jxirl:  His  cond- 
uct during  the  Fronde- 
— The  services  he  rend- 
ered Aiuie  d'Autriche  and 
Mazarin. 

Third  part :  His  role  as 
Minister  of  Justice.  He 
refornn^d  the  Council  of 
State.  He  caused  the 
rights  of  the  Church  to 
be  respected.  He  signed 
the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.— His 
Christian  death. 

Peroration  :  Thanks  to 
his  virtues,  the  day  of 
his  death  was  the  finest, 
the  happiest,  the  most 
triumphant  day  of  hi- 
life.  " 

VI.— Louis  de  Bour- 
bon, prince   de   Conde. 

(March  10,  1687,  at  Notre- 
Dame,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prince.) 

Text  :  Dominus  iecum, 
virorum  fortissime. .  Vade 
in  hoc  fortitudine  tua... 
Eijo  ero  tecum  (Judges  VI, 
12,  14,  16).  "  The  Lord 
is  with  you,  O  most 
courageous  of  men.  Go 
with  the  courage  with  which  you  are  filled,  I  will  be  Avith  you.  " 

Exordium  .  The  orator  feels  himself  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  task.  But  all  the 
qualities  of  the  prince  would  be  nothing  without  his  piety ;  Bossuet  proceeds  to  demonstr- 
idv  this  truth. 

Division  :  Conde  possessed  :  1,  ([ualities  of  heart;  2,  (pialities  of  mind  ;  3,  piety,  which 
is  "  lh(!  wh()l((  of  man.  " 

First  part  :  The  heart.  ConckVs  courage  :  Hocroi,  Fribourg.  —  lie  is  modest  and 
honest.  — His  faiiHs,  which  h!>  himself  regreUc-l . -His  goodness  I.,  his  family.  — His 
private  life  at  Chantilly. 


THE    STATE 

From  th( 
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Second  part :  The  mind.  His  military  genius,  developped  by  study  :  Scnef,  Dunkirk 
Lens. — A  parallel  between  Conde  and  Turenne. 

Third  part  :  Piety.  This  was  added  to  his  other  qualities.— Conde's  life  during  hi 
later  years.     His  death. 

Peroration  :  Bossuet  calls  to  the  bier  of  Conde  all  his  friends,  all  the  princes,  all  the 
nations.     He  himself  bids  adieu  to  the  prince, — and  to  the  genre  of  the  funeral  oration 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  individual  study  Ihmc  of  such  celebrated 
discourses,  but  only  to  define  and  cliaraclerise  Bossuel's  genius  in  iiis  funeral 
orations. —It  was  always  against  his  own  inclinalion,  and  out  of  gratitude  or 
obedience,  that  Bossuet  cullivaled  a  genre  which,  before  his  time,  had  fallen  into 
disrepute  from  the  defects  which  seem  inseparable  from  it,  and  the  difficulty 
of  which  he  keenly  felt.  In  his  funeral  oration  for  Falher  Bourgoing,  he  said 
"  I  admit  Xhat  I  habitually  pity  preachers  when  Ihey  deliver  funeral  panegyrics 
for  princes  and  great  social  celebrilies,  II  is  not  that  such  subjects  do  not 
usually  inspire  noble  ideas...  But  license  and  ambition,  the  almost  inseparable 
companions  of  great  fortunes,  interest  and  injuslice,  always  loo  visible  in  great 
worldly  affairs,  cause  us  to  walk  among  dangerous  rocks;  and  it  generally 
happens  that  (^lod  has  so  little  share  in  such  lives  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  actions 
worthy  of  being  praised  by  his  ministers.  "  Bossuet  therefore  endeavoured  to 
purify  and  sanctify,  to  render  worthy  of  the  altars  "  before  which  ',  he  said, 
"  he  would  pay  no  false  praises  ",  this  kind  of  panegyric,  until  his  lime  so 
meretricious.  And  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  transforming  it  by  means  of 
history  and  the  sermon. 

1°  History. — Before  judging  Bossuet  as  a  historian  in  his  funeral  orations,  we 
should  remember  that  in  thus  speaking  before  the  family  of  the  deceased,  dur- 
ing a  ceremony  devoted  to  his  memory,  he  was  limited  by  the  conventional 
restrictions  attending  such  circumstances.  Furthermore,  in  every  epoch  official 
eloquence  makes  use,  especially  when  hampered  by  etiquette,  of  certain  for- 
mulas which  in  other  times  and  places  might  be  misunderstood.  Bossuet's 
compliments  and  praises  must  be  replaced  in  their  own  time  and  surroundings, 
and  thus  rectified. — He  was  always  scrupulous  in  informing  himself  concerning 
the  personages  whose  eulogy  he  was  lo  pronounce,  lie  ohlained  from  Mme  de 
M')ll<'\ille  ii  memoir  on  Henriellc  (\c  I'rancc;  from  Canon  f'enilli'l,  a  memoir  on 
Madame;  he  examined  the  letters  of  Anne  deGonzague;  he  questioned  every 
witness;  but,  above  all,  he  nearly  always  knew  personally  his  subjects  : — Madame, 
Marie-Therese,  Le  Tellier,  Conde, — and  could  give  intimate  details  about  them: 
which  had  historical  value. — In  coimection  with  the  roles  played  by  these  princes, 
princ(?sses  and  queens — all  historical  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — Bossuet 
drew  a  picture  of  the  events  in  which  they  were  actors  :  the  English  revolution, 
the  Fronde,  Louis  XIV's  wars,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  etc.  He 
drew  portraits    of   Cromwell,  Mazarin,   Tureime  (i),  which   contributed   lo  the 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p   183. 
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\i\id  impression  of  his  discourses.  But  he  intended  that  this  part  of  his  fu- 
neral orations  should  be  instructive  and  moral;  he  subordinated  history  to  reli- 
gion. The  theory  of  Divine  Piovidencc  not  only  animates  his  Discoars  sur  Vhis- 
toire  iiniverselle,  but  is  found  in  all  his  funeral  orations.  iNor  did  he  hesitate  to 
recall,  if  only  by  allusions 

quickly  appreciated  by  his  --_  .^ 

contemporaries,  certain 
political  mistakes  (Conde), 
certain  weaknesses  (Char- 
les I),  or  certain  excesses 
repented  of  (Anne  de  Gon- 
zague).  Frequently  liis 
silence,  or  the  turn  he  gives 
to  his  eulogy,  is  a  lesson  : 
for  instance  in  his  oration 
on  Marie-Therese. 

2"  The  Sermon.  — Each 
funeral  oration  is  in  fact 
a  sermon,  in  whicli  the 
deceased  serves  as  an  illus- 
trious example.  La  Harpe 
thought  to  disparage  tlie 
oration  on  Anne  de  Gonza- 
gue  by  calling  it  "  the  most 
sublime  of  sermons,  "  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  char- 
acterised   them    all.     Bos- 


suet  proposed  above  every-  /  ' 
thing  else  to  instruct    and'      ' 
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edify  his  hearers.     So  each 
funeral     oration     may    be       "^ 
connected     with     one     or 
several  celebrated  sermons ; 
and  Bossuet  often  inserted  v^ 

in  an  oration  parts  of  sermons  which  he  had  already  delivered:'  Thus,  (he 
eulogy  of  Henriette  de  France  is  a  sermon  on  La  Providence  and  on  Les  Devoirs 
des  rois;  that  of  Henriette  d'Angleterre  is  a  sermon  on  La  mort  (the  division 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  famous  sermon  given  in  1662)  (1) ;  that  of  Anne  de 
Gonzague  is  a  sermon  on  L' Impenitence  finale,  on  L'Endurcissement,  on  La  Pro- 
vidence, etc.;  that  of  Marie-Therese  is  a  sermon  on  La  Parete;  that  of  Conde,  a 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  180. 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter. 
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sermon  on  V  Ambition,  on  VHonneiir  du  mo  ride,  etc.  In  short,  in  the  midst  oJ 
praises  and  an  account  of  historical  events,  the  principal  aim  of  the  oratoiJ 
never  lost  to  view  i-he  wishes  to  remain,  and  must  remain,  a  preacher.  ' 

The  siyle  oi  ihe  funeral  orations  is  mor<?  finished  than  that  of  the  sermons, 
and  is  generally  of  a  noble  and  sustained  gravity.  But  there  are  parts  which 
are  simple  van-d  familiar  in^style,  for  example,  the  second  part  of  the  oration  or 
llt'iiriotle  dc  Franco,  many  passages  in  that  of  Anne  de  Gonzague,  and  the  thirc 
purl  of  that  joi\  Gonde.  A  few,  such  as  the  one  on  Marie-Therese,  recall  by  th 
tone  Les  Meditations  sar  VEvangile.  So,  even  in  these  ceremonial  works, 
which  Bossuet  felt  himself  obliged  to  develop  a  certain  evenness  of  style,  we 
find  an  astonishing  variety. 

Bossuet  as  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  and  Historian. — If  we  would  know  h 
Bossuel  understood  his  work  and  duties  as  lulor,  we  have  but  to  read  the  La 
letter  he  addressed  to  Pope  Innocent  XI  on  March  8,  1G79.  His  program 
prised  :  the  study  of  religion,  by  thu  commented  reading  of  lioly  Scripture  s 
the  history  of  Ihe  Ghurch;  the  sludy  of  Latin  :  grammar,  exercises,  reading 
authors,  among  others  Virgil,  Terence,  Gavsar,  Gicero  (and  we  should  not 
here  tlial  Bossuet  did  not  have  his  pupil  read  parts  of  Latin  authors,  but  th 
entire  works,  consecutively,  being  sui'e,  he  said,  that  each  part  can  never 
clearly  understood,  nor  seen  in  all  its  beauty,  except  to  one  who  has  seen 
whole  work  as  we  see  edifices,  absorbing  the  complete  design  and  the  wh 
idea);  the  study  of  geograpliy,  in  which  lie  included  an  extensive  study 
customs;  history,  especially  that  of  France.  Bossuet  himself  prepared  ej 
history  lesson,  and  explained  it  to  the  Dauphin.  "  We  recited  it  to  h 
aloud,  "  he  said,  "  or  as  much  as  he  could  easily  retain;  we  made  him  repeat 
il ;  he  Ihen  wrote  it  in  French  and  then  in  Latin  :  this  served  him  as  a  Latin 
exercise  and  we  corrected  witli  equal  care  his  French  and  his  Latin.  On 
Saturdays  he  read  over  all  that  he  had  perused  during  the  week,  and  as  the 
work  grew  we  divided  it  into  books  wich  we  ver>  often  made  him  read  ove]' 
again.  "  Add  to  this,  philosophy,  Roman  law,  natural  history,  physics  and 
mathematics. — To  carry  out  this  extensive  program  M.  de  Montausier,  thi; 
Dauphin's  governor,  had  given  Bossuet  collaborators  :  lluet  and  Fleury  fo* 
letters  and  history,  and  Blondel  for  sciences.  But,  except  for  sciences  (Bossuet 
himself  was  studying  anatomy^,  he  did  the  whole  work  alone,  began  over  again 
a  study  of  grammar  and  of  the  classical  authors,  wrote  historical  text-book; 
which  show,  considering  the  times,  a  serious  knowledge  of  sources,  and  was 
ready,  as  soon  .as  this  education  was  finished,  to  publish  his  Viscours  sur  Vhis- 
toire  universelle  {H)Si).  The  Politique  tiree  de  VEcriture  sainte,  the  Traile  de  la 
connaissance  de  Dieu  el  de  soi-menie,  whicii  he  had  also  written  for  the  Dauphin, 
only  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1709  and  1726.  The  result  of  all  these  efforts, 
as    we  know,  was  nearly  negative.      The  Dauphin    had  a  dull    and    apathetic 
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mind,   and  appears   lo    liavc  prolilod   very  lilllo  by  the  iiislrucUoii  of  such  a 
liilor  (1). 


Le  Discours  sur  THistoire  universelle  (1C81)  is  bul  one  part  of  the  long 
{•onrs(;  of  iiislory 
Avhich  Hossuet  wrote 
for  llie  Daupliin  ;  tlie 
sequel,  announced 
in  his  h'ller  lo  Pope 
Innocent  Xi,  and 
>\liich  was  lo  cover 
I  he  period  from  Char- 
lemagne to  tliesevenl- 
eenlh  cenlury,  was 
never  wriUen,  and 
we  have  only  I  he 
noles  for  it. — The 
'Dlsi'ou  rs  (^  La  I  i  n  :  dis- 
carsiis,  a  methodical 
and  coluM'eut  expos- 
ition, with  no  refer- 
ence lo  oratory) 
includes  all  events 
from  the  Creation  lo 
Ctiartemagne.  The 
first  part,  enlill'd 
Les  Epoqiies  and 
divided  into  twelve 
chapters,  is  a  chron- 
ological a!id  synchr- 
onons  summing 
up  of  the  chief 
events  (:2)  ;  in  the 
second  part,  entitled 
La  suite  de  la  Reli- 
gion, Bossuel  shows 
how  the  Christian 
religion  was  prepared  from  Moses'  time,  and  how  everything,  in  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  law,  resulted  in  an  uninterrupted  progress  toward  the 
triumph  of  the  Church;  in  the   third  part,  Les  Empires,  Bossuct  studies  the 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  185. 
{2)  Morceaux  choisis,2n(]i  cycle,  p.  412. 
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working  of  Providence  in  the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  and  how,  absorbed  oi 
by  the  other,  thssc  empires  formed,  under  the  Roman  yoke,  the  necessai 
vmily  for  the  diffusion  of  tlie  Gospel. — Bossuet,  as  historian,  remains  always,  as 
we  should  not  forget,  the  theologian  and  educator;  he  proclaims  himself  to  be 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Discours.  But,  with  this  reservation,  n( 
body  can  question  the  substantial  nature  of  his  documentation,  the  power  an^ 
breadth  of  his  views,  the  sureness  withwhich  he  has  analysed  tlic  Bible,  an^ 
characterised  the  Roman  people.  We  no  longer  conceive  of  history  handled  ii 
this  manner;  but  we  should  pay  homage  to  the  honesty  and  profundily  showi 
by  Bossuet  who,  as  a  philosopher  of  history,  despite  the  dilference  of  means  an| 
object,  is  a  true  precursor  of  Montesquieu. 

We  need  not  consider  here  the  Politique  iiree  de  VEcriture  saiiite,  only 
published  in  1709,  five  years  after  its  author's  death.  It  was  in  this  book  llial 
Bossuet  established  himself  as  the  theorist  of  absolute  power  and  divine  righf 

This  work  is  frequently  referred  to,  but  little  read,  and  is  therefore  somewlu 
misunderstood.  \Vhat  we  should  remember  is  that,  in  founding  tlie  power 
kings  upon  religion,  Bossuet  imposed  upon  them  many  more  duties  than  riglitj 
To  those  wlioin  the  length  of  this  treatise  discourages,  we  would  recommend  th 
sermon  on  Les  Devoirs  des  Rois  (lG62j,  which  is  a  powerful  sketch  of  I  lie  lonjje 
work. 

Bossuet  as  controversialist. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  space  occupii 
in  Bossuet's  work  by  controversy,  that  is,  polemics  against  all  those  whom 
considered  as  enemy  of  the  faith.     This  part  is  so  important  that  it  might 
affirmed  tliat  all  Bossuet's   works  are   more  or  less  inspired   by   controversy" 
Bossuet  being  always  "  in  the  breach.  ''     Thus,  such  and  such  a  sermon  or  ora- 
tion, when  closely  examined  witli  regard  to  dates,  assumes  the  appearance 
an  action,  and  corresponds  to  some  movement  of  opinion  or  to  the  publicati( 
of  some  work;  and  Bossuet  truly  said,  like  Voltaire,  "  I  have  written  in  order 
act  (1).  "     But  as  we  cannot  undertake  a  detailed  study,  we  shall  limit  ourselvi 
to  Bossuet's  chief  works  of  controversy. 

1**  Protestantism. — Bossuet's  first  printed  work  was  the  Refutation  du  catechisi 
de  Paul  Ferri  (Metz,   1655).     Later  on,  while  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  Tx 
renne,  Bossuet  composed  an  Exposition  de  la  foi  catholique,  which  he  publishc 
in  1671.     In  1682  he  published,  again  against  Protestants,  the  Traite  de  la  coni 
munion  sous  les  deux  especes,     At  length,  in  1688,  he  published  in  two  volumes 
his  Histoire  des  variations  des  Eglises  protestdntes,  to  which  must  be  joined  the 


(1)  ThuSjthe  funeral  oration  on  Anne  de  Gonzague  (1685)  was  directed  against  the  free-thinkers 
The  second  part  of  the  Discours  sur  I'hisloire  universelle  (1681)  should  especially  be  read  as  A 
reply  to  the  efforts  towards  rationalist  exegesis  of  Richard  Simon,  whose  work  Bossuet  had  caused 
to  be  suppressed  in  1678.  The  funeral  oration  on  Le  Tellier  (1686)  becomes  very  interesting  when 
•we  think  that  Bossuet  was  then  writing  his  Histoire  des  variations  (1688),  etc. 
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siv  Avertissenients  (1689-1691)  and  Defense  de  VHistoire  des  variations  (1691). 
iLveiybody  agrees  in  admiring  tiie  conscientiousness  and  sureness  with  which 
Bossuet  documented  his  history;  he  worked  upon  it  for  several  years,  making 
his  own  researches,  and  using  those  of  savants  among  his  friends,  to  amass  all 
the  texts  on  which  he  wislied  to  found  liis  argument  d  ).  And  it  is  enough  to 
open  lliose  two  volumes,  in  tlie  original  edition  of  1688,  to  be  struck  by  tlie 
abundance  of  the  notes  and  references,  printed  as  side-notes.  What  Bossuet 
particularly  wislied  was  that  his 
adversarioe  should  be  obliged  to 
bow  before  his  facts,— and  indeed 
in  all  the  polemics  in. which  he 
engaged  his  ideas  and  conclusions 
were  attacked,  but  never  his 
documents  or  his  historical 
method.— A\  hat  was  Bossuet 's 
intention?  To  prove  to  Protest- 
ants, by  a  statement  of  the  vari- 
ed ions  in  their  churches,  since 
L  (I  I  her,  that  they  lacked  that 
unity  which  is  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  irue  Church.  Tlie 
forced  conclusion  was  the  return 
o  Cat  holicism,  w  h  i  c  h  a  I  o  n  e 
possesses  continuous  unity. 
Though  Bossuet  did  not  accomp- 
lish Ihe  object  he  so  passionately 
desired  to  attain — for  in  this 
discussion  he  was  an  apostle  and 
"  had  more  love  than  hale,  " — he 
at  least  produced  one  of  his  most 
profound  and  most  vital  works. 
The  fifteen  books  of  which  it  is 

composed  follow  the  historical  order,  and  the  following  passages  may  be 
mentioned  : — In  Book  1,  the  portrail  of  Lultier;  in  Book  II,  his  disputes  with 
Carlosladt  and  Zwingle;  in  Book  III,  portrait  of  Melancliton  {^2);  in  Book  VII,  the 
English  revolutions,  and  portrait  of  Henry  VIII;  in  Book  IX,  portrait  of 
Calvin,  etc.  All  these  personages,  altogether  distinct  and  wonderfully  lifelike, 
lead,  in  some  sort,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  reader  gradually 
becomes  interested  even  in  the  most  arduous  portion  of  the  theological  part  of 
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From  a  print  of  the  XVII  century. 


(1)  Cf.  A.  Rkbelmau,  liosHiel  historien  du  protcstantisme,  Paris,  1891. 
\2)  Murceaux  clioisin,  2nd  cycle,  p.  414. 
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the  work,  so  completely  does  the  analysis  of  doctrines  amalgamate  with  tl 
narrative  and  explain  it  (1). 

2°  Quietism. — An  explanation  of  this  controversy  will  be  found  in  the  chapt^ 
on  Fenelon,  and  the  works  of  the  two  adversaries  will  be  cited  then. 

3<*   Maximes  et  rejlexions  siir  la   comedie    (1694). — A    Theatin    monk,    Fathi 
Caffaro,  had  written  a  letter  to  Boursault,  which  the  latter  published,  unsigned^ 
at  the  beginning  of  an  edition  of  his  plays.     This  monk  held  that  the  anathemaj 
of  the  Church  directed  against  the  drama  could  no  longer  be  applied  to 
dramas  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  had  become  moral.     Bossuet  saw 
this  affirmation  a  process  of  reasoning  Avhicji  compromised  the  authority  of  t^ 
Church,  and  he  replied  to  Father  Caffaro  in  a  brochure  the  tone  of  which  n( 
appears  to  us  to, have  been  too  violent,  but  which  shows   us  once   again  t| 
ardent  conviction  of  a  priest  who  did  not  think  it  necessary,  like  Fenelon  in 
Lettre  a  VAcademie,  to  take  any  roundabout  way  for  exposing  and  defending  t^ 
traditional  doctrines  of  tlie  Church  (2). 

4®  La  defense  de  la  Iradilion  el  des  saints  Peres,  which  Avas  directed  agan 
Richard  Simon,  the  first  to  introduce  exegesis  in  I  he  study  of  tlie  Scriplun 
was  only  published  in  1753(H), 

Other  works  by  Bossuet. — We  have  not  space  even  to  enumerate  the  ma| 
works  by  Bossuet;  but  we  should  mention  two  books  which  prove  tlie  exl( 
and  variety  of  his  genius  :  Les  Meditations  sur  VEvanyile  and  Les  Elevations 
les  Mysteres.     These  works  were  written  by  Bossuet  for  the  nuns  of  the  Visi1[ 
lion  de  Meaux  in  1694  and  1695.     They  were  not  published  until  1727  and  17J 
by  his  nephew.  Abbe  Bossuet.     in  these  pages,  which  are  at  once  exact,  sensij 
and  inspired,  Bossuet's  lyricism  appears  in  its  most  exalted  perfection  (4;. 
1731  also  liis  Traite  de  la  Concupiscence  was  published,  several  pages  of  whi 
exhibit   sublime  eloquence  (3). — Finally,  Bossuet  left  an  immense  correspoi 
ence,  of  great  value  for  its  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  which  the  write 
devotion  to  his  immediate  duties  shows  itself  with  absolute  simplicity, 
finest  letters  are  "  letters  o£  direction,  "  written  chiefly  to  nuns  in  his  own 
cese,  Meaux  (6). 

Bossuet  the  Writer.— We  have  already  indicated  the  sources  and  elemei 
of  Bossuet's  style :  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  Latin  antiquity.— But  h^ 

(1)  Concerning  the  entire  work,  cf.  F    Hemon,  Cours  de  litterature,  Bossuet,  p.  J}5. 

(2)  See  the  Gazier  edition  of  the  Maxii'ies  (Paris,  Belin). 

(3)  Cf.  Calvet,  Bossuet  (Ilatier),  p.  593. 

(4)  Cf.  Calvet,  Bossuet  (Hatier),  pp.  534  et  545. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,'  p.  410 

(6)  Calvet,  Bossuet  (Hatier).  p.  450  —See  Abbe  Bellon's  work,  Bossuet  directeur  de  consciei 
Paris,  1896.  —  G.  Lanson,  Lettres  choisies  du  dix-septieme  siecle,  p.  393.  —  Correspondance' 
Bossuet,  published  by  MM.  Urbain  et  Lev6c[ue,  in  the  Collection  des  grands  ecrivains  de 
France  (Hachette). 
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many  olhers  al  that  same  period  read  the  same  authors,  were  nourished  on  the 
same  substance,  yet  in  nowise  wrote  like  Bossuet !  Definitions  therefore,  which 
merely  class  Bossuet  with  his  contemporaries,  instead  of  placing  him  aparl,  are 
almost  superfluous.  The  nearest  approach  to  characterising  Bossuet's  style  we 
(Mil  make,  is  that  it  fully  satisfies  that  requirement  for  fitness  which  is  our  first 
demand,  that  it  is  therefore  as  natural  as  it  is  varied,  and  that  it  is  the  style  of 
an  orator  and  a  poet  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.— Bossuet's  vocabidary  is 
extremely  rich  ;  his  syntax  follows  the  movement  of  his  thought ;  his  metaphors 
never  seem  to  liave  been  added  as  a  veneer,  but  are  evolved  from  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  subject. — To  Bossuet  may  be  applied,  more  than  to  anyone  else, 
BufTon's  definition  of  style  :     "  Well  thought,  Avell  felt,  well' rendered.  " 

III.  —  BOURDALOUE  (1632-1704). 

Bossuet  preached  his  last  course  of  sermons  at  court  in  1669.  On  the  same  day 
on  which  he  descended  from  the  royal  pulpit,  December  125,  Bourdaloue  was 
heard  at  Paris  for  the  first  time,  in  the  chapel  of  the  mnison  professe  of  the  Je- 
suits. He  immediately  achieved  prodigious  success,  and  was  at  once  summoned 
to  court  for  the  Advent  of  1670. 

Preaching  at  the  Court. — Every  year,  during  Advent  (from  All  Saints' Day  to 
Christmas),  Lent,  and  the  great  feasts  like  Ascension,  Pentecost  and  the 
Assumption,  the  entire  court  heard  sermons  in  the  ciiapel  of  whatever  chateau 
tlie  court  then  occupied  (the  Louvre,  Saint-Germain  or  Versailles). —  Louis  XIV 
liimself  chose  the  preachers.  At  the  end  of  eacii  Lent,  the  Chief  Chaplain 
showed  him  a  list  of  the  most  admired  preachers.  The  king  examined  their 
names,  listened  to  recommendations,  and  informed  himself  as  to  outside  com- 
ments (1).  Finally  he  designated  two  orators,  one  for  Advent,  the  other  for 
Lent,  and  these  lield  the  title  of  Preacher  to  the  King  (2). 

Bourdaloue's  Success.— It  was  the  accepted  custom  that  no  preaclier  could 
be  summoned  more  than  three  times  to  court,  but  Bossuet  preached  there  four 
imes  :  Lent  in  1662  and  1666,  and  Advent  in  1665  and  1669  ;  while  Bourdaloue 
returned  ten  times,  preaching  before  the  king  Advents  in  1670, 1684,  1686, 1689, 
1691  and  1693,  and  Lents  of  1672,  1674,  1675,  1680  and  1682.— It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  why  the  seventeenth  century  should  have  preferred  Bourdaloue 
to  Bossuet.  Bossuet  now  occupies  so  incontestably  the  first  rank,  that  in  stat- 
ing  that  Bourdaloue  met    with  much  greater  success  as   a  preacher,  we  are 

(1)  Thus  Louis  XIV  once  asked  Boileau  :  "  "Who  is  this  Father  Le  Tourneux  who  preaches  in 
Paris,  and  everybody  goes  ?  ''  "  Sire  ",  replied  the  satirist,  "  everybody  always  runs  after  novelty  ; 
he  is  a  preacher  who  preaches  the  Gospel.  " 

(2)  See  Abb6  Hurel's  work,  Les  Orateurs  sacris  a  la  cour  de  Louis  XIV,  2  vol  ,   Didier. 
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puzzled.     What  an  outburst  of    enthusiasm  upon    Bourclaloue's    appeaianc 
This  is  apparent  in  Mnie  de   Sevigne's    correspondence.     We  cannot   assui 
that  lliis  was  merely  a  caprice  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  incomparable  ma 
quise,   for,   before  having  heard   Bourdaloue    herself,  she  only  reports    wh 
people  are  saying  :     "He  surpasses  all  past  marvels...     He  preaches  divinely 
H  seems  as  if  nobody  had  ever  preached  before!  "     Her  admiration  redoubt 
when  she  becomes  one  of  his  habitual  listeners,  and,  as  she  says,  elle  va  en  Boa 
ddloue.     "  He  has  often  left  me  breathless,  ''  she  says,  "  because  of  the  extreme 
altenlion  with  which  one  hangs  upon  his  Avords,  and  I  do  not  draw  a  breatl 
until  he  is  pleased  to  hnish.  "     And  elsewhere,  "  Bon  Dieu  !  nothing  can  expre 
the  praise  he  desei^ves  !    '     She  greatly  admired  Bossuet,  but  never  spoke  of  hi 
in  such  terms.     We  must  repeat  then,  empliatically,  that  the  seventeenth  ce 
tury  preferred  Bourdaloue's  sermons  to  Bossuet's.     This  opinion  is  confirmcfl 
by  Voltaire,  who  says  (Sierle  de  Louis  XIV,  chapter  xxxii) :     "  One  of  the  firsj^ 
Avho  displafcd  in  the  pulpit  an  always  eloquent  reasoning  was  Father  Bourd 
loue,  about  1668...    W  hen  Bourdaloue  appeared,  Bossuet  was  no  longer  consid 
ed  the  first  of  preachers.  " 


th 

I 


Reasons  for  this  success.  — There  are  very  clear  reasons  for  explaining  th 
preference.  The  first  is  that  Bourdaloue  wrote  carefully  his  entire  discoursj 
and  recited  it  with  great  art.  He  even  brought  his  MS.  with  him  to  be  consul 
ed  in  case  of  need.  From  this  method  resulted  an  absolute  surcness  of  speec| 
without  any  of  the  imperfections  which  occur  during  improvisation  by  even  II 
most  practiced  oralors.  Now,  in  this  respect,  the  audience  was  exlremcj 
exacting,  and  included  those  who  only  the  day  before  had  called  at  the  Hol| 
de  Rambouillel  or  applauded  Kaciiie.  Taste,  under  the  influence  of  the  Pr\ 
cieuses  and  of  the  writers  formed  in  their  school,  had  become  excessive! 
refined. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bourdaloue  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  his  auditor; 
instead  of  seeking  to  carry  them  along  with  him  at  one  uplift  to  the  most  s^ 
preme  contemplation,  he  descended  into  their  midst,  and  said  :  "  I  kno| 
you  ;  these  are  your  passions,  your  vices,  your  whims,  your  cowardice...  " 
drew^  portraits,  searched  hearts,  sketched  from  life  the  career  of  the  courtii 
set  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel  lessons.  Now,  what  is  a  court?  A  plac 
where  each  one  knows  the  others,  criticises  and  traduces  them.  It  is  not  neccss3 
ary  to  describe  this  "  country  "  after  La  Fontaine  and  La  Bruyere. 

Not,  certainly,  that  the  virtuous  and  austere  Jesuit  liad  ever  sought  the  vam 
glory  of  this  world.  Bourdaloue  was  convinced  that  by  laying  bare  the  wounds 
of  the  soul,  in  drawing — from  his  experience  as  a  confessor — faithful  and  vivid 
portraits  of  the  vices,  and  in  pointing  out  the  means  for  healing  these  wounds  and 
curing  these  passions,  he  must  convert  a  greater  number  of  his  hearers.  Was 
it  his  fault  if,  instead  of  taking  home  to  themselves  the  moral  lesson  which* 
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loniied  I  lie  conclusion  of  all  iiis  sermons,  the  courtiers  Avere  lying  in  wait 
for  the  least  allusions,  and  sought  a  worldly  pleasure,  an  often  malignant  satis- 
faction, in  words  which  were  meant  to  teach  them  nothing  but  charity  and 
virtue  ?  All  the  same, 
deliberate  allusion  is 
frequent  in  Bourdaloue's 
work,  as  we  shall  see  in 
enumerating  his  principal 
sermons.  Mme  de  Sevi- 
gnc  said:  "  lie  bangs  as 
i f  UK  were  deaf.  Let  those 
save  themselves  who 
can  !  "  Sometimes  he 
caused  scandal  :  there 
were  some  who  did  not 
wish  to  accept  the  lessons 
which  seemed  too  openly 
a|)plied  to  them.  But 
even  these  scandals  were 
a  cause  of  success. 

That  was  not  all;  and 
what  spoils  Bourdaloue 
for  us  only  made  him 
tlie  more  acceptable  to 
his  hearers  in  ICTO.  lie 
was  for  ever  reasoning  : 
we  are  inclined  to  say  he 
reasoned  too  much,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  the  imag- 
ination or  the  heart.  One 
cannot  be  sure  if  that  was 
eloquence  or  geometry. 
Bourdaloue  excelled  in 
dividing  his  sermons  : 
indeed  he  carried  this  art 
- ()  far  that  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  help 
degenerated  into  a  burden. 


BOURDALOUE 

Froia  the  portrait  painted  by  Jouconct  and  engraced 

by  Sim  utiea  ■> . 

This  portrait  presents  all  the  characters  of  an  image  copied 

trom  the  dead  masque.  The  tradition  which  says  that 
Bourdaloue  preached  with  his  eyes  shut  is  a  mere  legend. 


La  Bruyere  in  his  chapter  on  la  Chaire,  and  Fenelon 
in  his  Dialogues  sur  ieloqueiice  and  his  Letlre  a  VAcademie,  allude  to  this  fault 
In  Bourdaloue. 

In   the    second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century    reason  was  the  ideal  of  all 
rninds  ;  under  the  intluence  of  Descartes^  sentiment   had  little    by   little    given 
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place  lo  it.  But  reason  and  reasoning  are  different,  and  at  times  contradictory] 
This  was  the  error  of  Bourdaloue's  and  Arnauld's  contemporaries  ;  they  sai 
"  the  great  Bourdaloue  "  and  "  Ihe  great  Arnauld,  "  they  never  said  "  tl 
great  Bossuet  "  or  "  the  great  Ricine.  " 


Bourdaloue's  Sermons. — Among  his  best  sermons  should  be  mentionc 
La  Pensee  de   la  Mori,  Le  Respect  hiimain,  L'Ambitioit,  Le  Devoir  des  Peres  ( 
which  he  protests   vigorously   against   religious  vocations  being  forced  upc 
younger  sons  (1),  L'Hypocrisie  (a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question 
TartutTe,  that  is  to  say,  the  opportunity  for  attacking  hypocrisy  through  the 
drama)  (2),  UAumone,  Le  Pardon  des  Injures,  La  Severite  evangelique  (in  which 
people  thought  to  see  the  portrait  of  M.  de  Treville,  a  Captain  of  Musketeers 
who  had  retired  lo  Port-Royal),  La  Medisance  (a  reply  to  Les  Provinciales),  L 
Jugemeiit  dernier  (H),  Les  Divertissements  du  monde  (4),  La  Restitution  (5).     \V 
liave  altogether  eighty-five  of  Bourdaloue's  sermons,  the  text  of  which,  publis 
ed  after  liis  deatli  by  Fattier  Bretonneau,  is  not  of  guaranteed  authenticity. 


IV 


OTHER  PREACHERS. 


FL^CHIER  (163-2-1710)  was  at  first  a  professor  in  the  colleges  of  the  Fathej 
of  Clirislian  Doctrine,  and  formed  his  taste  at  the  Hotel  deRambouillet  at  a  tinl 
when  preciosite  was  no  longer  anytliing  but  a  fault.  Taken  to  Auvergne  h 
M.  de  Caumartin  as  tutor  to  liis  son,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  llic  Grant 
Jours  d'Auvergne  in  1665.  From  this  resulted  liis  lirst  work,  which  is  sli 
interesting  to  read  (Memoires  sur  les  Grands  Jours  d' Auvergne)  (6). — He  began  1 
preach  about  1670,  and  brought  to  the  pulpit  a  subtle  and  refined  sty] 
which,  witliout  lacking  either  theological  precision  or  moral  strength,  mui 
have  charmed  rather  than  convinced  or  moved. 

Although  he  preached  two  courses  of  sermons  at  court,  he  is  chietly  known  b 
his  funeral  orations,  He  delivered  seven  with  great  success,  at  the  very  tirri 
when  Bossuet  himself  triumphed  in  this  genre  ;  and  a  few  of>  them  are  sti 
good  reading.  The  two  most  remarkable  are  that  on  the  Duchosse  deMontai 
sier  (Julie' d'Angennes,  daughter  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet),  which  is  a  docunien 
in  the  history  of  preciosite,  1672  (7),  and  that  on  Tuienne  (1676),  a  few  passages 
of  wliich  will  always  be  quoted  (8). — Flechier  left  an  important  correspondence,.^ 

(1)  Morceau.v  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  425. 

(2)  Morceaux  cf^Oiiiis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  421. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  188. 

(4)  Morr:eauxChoisis,ist  cycle,  p.  189. 

(5)  MorceaurX  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  4i4. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  438. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  436. 

(8)  Morceaux  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  lyi  ;  2nd  cycle,   p    434. 
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which  (1  c\s  credit  lo  his  niiiicl  and  heart  (1).     He  had  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  Bishop  of  iSinios  in  4687  ;  and  during  his  administration 
of  the  hitter  diocese  lie  was  zealous  and  cliarilable  while  quarrels  went  on  be- 
tween    Catholics     and 
Proleslants. 

MASCARON  (1634- 
1708)  belonged  lo  I  he 
congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  We  no  long- 
er possess  his  sermons; 
but  he  was  very  fam- 
ous as  a  preacher, 
and  from  1667  onwards 
he  preached  six  Lents 
and  six  Advents  at 
court.  At  the  same 
lime  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  funeral 
oration,  and  in  1666 
that  on  Amie  d'Autri- 
clie — which  we  poss- 
ess— laid  the  found- 
ation of  his  reputation . 
(It  is  unfortunate  that 
Bossuet's  is  lost,  as  a 
comparison  between 
the  two  would  be 
interesting.)  The  next 
in  order  were  those 
on  Henriette  d'Angle- 
lerre  (and  in  this  inst- 
ance a  comparison 
can  be  made  with 
Bos  suet,  and  while 
the     tatter's     work    is 

obviously  better,  one  does  not  regret  having  read  Mascaron's),  on  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort,  on  Turenne,  and  on  Chancellor  Seguier.  Mascaron  is 
archaic  for  his  time;  he  evinces  pride  mingled  with  subtlety.  But  he  was  a 
'born  orator,  and  his  eloquence  was  both  natural  and  vehement.  It  is  said 
that  his  rough  frankness  displeased  the  courtiers. 

(1)  Ci  Or.  Lanson,  LeUres  choisies  du  diee-septieme  siecle,  p.  585. 


ESPRIT   FLECHIER 

From  the  portrait   painted  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  (1659-1743) 
and  engraved  by  Gerard  Edelinck  (1649-1707). 
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MASSILLON  (1663-1742)  also  belonged  lo  the  Oralory.  At  first,  a  profess 
in  the  colleges  of  this  illustrious  order,  particularly  at  Juilly,  he  revealed  himse 
as   an  orator,  though  led,  in   spite  of  himself,  it   is   said,  to   preaching.     He 

preached  Lent  at 
Montpellierinl698, 
and  the  following 
year  at  the  Churi 
ofthe  Oratory  in 
rue  Saint-Honori 
Paris.  Suninioii 
to  court,  he  prea^ 
ed  there  the  Ai 
ent  of  1699  and 
Lents  of  1701 
1704.  Thenfolh 
ed  his  fune 
orations  on 
Prince  de  Co| 
(1711),  on  the  Di 
phin  (1711),  andj 
Louis  XIV  (17i| 
the  exordium 
jus  oration  is  si 
([noted..  It  A\ 
1 1"  u  e  e  I  o  q  u  e  n  i 
and  in  Hossu< 
l)est  manner 
bcgui  the  eulogy 
Louis  le  Oral 
with  these  wore 
"  God  alone 
great,  my  bn 
ren...(l)"— InlTll 
when  he  had  just 
been  appointed 
bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, he  was  called 
lo  preach  Lent  before  the  young  Louis  \V  ;  and  this  collection  of  ten 
sermons  is  cn\Wd  Le  Petit  Careine  lo  distinguish  il  from  his  Grand  Careme  {•!)• 
He  then   retired    to  his   dermoid  diocese    where,    like  Bossuet  at  Meaux,  he 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  A?ii. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  I'Ji ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  429. 


MASSILLON 

Froin  a  portrait  pain tc  I  and  cngyarcd  in  hi ach  style  hi/  A.  Bouijs. 

Massiilon  is  liere  represented  at  the  time  when  he  prcaclied 

Lent  at  Court. 
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cL'volcfl  lihnsolf  chiefly  lo  its  administration  and  to  the  direction  of  consciences. 

Massillon  has  been  considered,  by  all  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  pulpit,  orators.  Voltaire,  in  his  List e  des  Ecrivains 
frnn(;ais  published  after  the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  described  him  as  follows: 
"The  preacher,  who  knew  the  world  best  ;  more  flowery  than  Honrdaloue,  more 
agreeable,  his  eloquence  revealed  I  hi;  courtier,  the  Academician  and  the  wit, 
as  Avell  as  I  he  moderate  and  tolerant  philosopher.  "  Here  we  have  ail 
I  he  leaso.ns  proper  to  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  and  Massillon  had  pcrlia|)s  dis- 
avowed this  eulogy,  which  was  corroborated  by  La  Harpe  and  d'Alembert.  In 
fad,  Ihe  eighteenth  cenlury  praised  Massillon  for  having  given  a  second  place 
lo  dogma,  and  for  siibsliluliiig  for  Chrislian  morals  Ihe  morals  of  men  of 
Ihe  world. 

Now,  in  spite  of  authorities  like  Nisard  and  Bruuetiere,  who  reflect  Voltaire's 
judgmenl,  this  is  not  the  impression  left  by  reading  Massillon's  serinons.  His 
moral  system,  very  severe  as  Bruuetiere  says,  seems  inseparable  from  dogma. 
His  sermons  on  La  Mort,  on  La  Passion  de  Jesus-Christ,  on  Llnipenitenre  finale 
(which  may  be  compared  with  Bossuet's),  are  Christian  in  the  most  complete 
sense  of  the  word.  And  whal  about  Ihe  most  frequently  quoted,  on  Le  Pelit 
iionibre  des  elus?  What  would  remain  of  the  signiticauce  of  the  magnificent 
passage  which  thrilled  an  auditory  of  courtiers  wilh  admiration  and  emolion 
("  Grand  IJleu,  oil  sont  vos  elus  ?  el  que  resle-i-il  pour  voire  parla(/e  ?  '')  if  ils 
(lugmalic  meaning  were  suppressed  (1)? —  It  is  true,  however,  that  Massillon  is 
more  flowery  and  more  academic  than  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  and  has  been 
wilh  some  reason  surnamed^lhe  French  Isocrales.  lu  fact,  he  knew  how  to 
conslruct  a  period,  break  off  a  development,  balance  a  comparison,  and  he 
used  all  the  iigures  of  speech  like  the  cleverest  rhetorician.  But  he  did  not 
carry  this  loo  far,  having  as  much  taste  as  he  had  arl  ;  and  selections  from 
his  works  still  remain  models  of  the  purest  French. 
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THE    NYMPH  S    HALL 

Decorative  frieze  by  Jean  Lepautre  (l61S-168i;). 


CHAPTER  VI 1. 


THE  WORLDLY  MORALISTS.—  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

.LA    BRUYERE. 


SUMMARY 

All  the  seventeenth  century,  genres  had  their  morals.  But  moralists,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  authors  whose  only  subject  was  morals. 

r  There  were  numerous  moralists  before  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  and  among 
his  contemporaries  :  Coetfeteau,  Father  Senault,  Father  Lemoyne,  the  Chevalier 
de  Mere,  Abbe  Esprit,  etc.  •     •.     • 

2"  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  (i6i3-i68oj  was  a  brave  spldier  who  was  connected 
with  the  Fronde,  and  who  gained  nothing  from  his  active  life  but  disillusions. 
During  his  retreat  he  composed  his  Memoires.  (1662),;  ^nd  later  he  frequented 
the  salon  of  Mme  de  Sable,  where  it  was  a  diversion  to.  make  moral  maxims. 
In  i665  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Maximes.— His  system  consists  in 
exposing  motives  of  interest  and  self-love  in  actions  which  we  believe  to  be 
virtuous;  this  system,  though  a  bit  superficial,  possess  the  advantage  of  making 
us  more  severe  with  ourselves. — By  the  pregnant  sobriety  of  his  style  La  Ro- 
chefoucauld is  a  great  writer. 

2"  LA  BRUYERE  (1645- 1696)  made  the  most  penetrating  observations  on  the 
world,  with  a  tinge  of  misanthropy.  He  translated  the  Ethici  Characieres  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  Theophrastus,  placing  them  after  chapters  on  the  charac- 
ters of  his  own  century;  and  as  one  edition  succeeded  another,  he  increased 
the  original  part  of  his  book.— No  sequence  must  be  sought  for  in  his  sixteen 
chapters  ;  La  Bruyere  wished  to  please  the  reader  by  variety  and  the  unexpected. 
He  had  no  '*  system.  "  He  wished  to  improve  mankind  by  solidarity  or  charity, 
or  pity,  etc.  In  some  of  his  bolder  passages  La  Bruyere  anticipated  the  political 
writers  and  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century. -He  excelled  in  painting 
portraits.— His  style  is  sometimes  too  consciously  perfect,  and  his  art  too 
often  makes  one  forget  the  solidity  of  his  subject. 
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DECORATEU    1.K1T1:R 

by  Abi-aham  Bo^se  (If.02-1G76) 


ircumstances  which  favoured  the  taste  for  Morah 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.— It  can  be  said  that  al 
the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  psychol 
ogists  and  moralists.     The  general  mental  tendency 
to  see  and  study  only  the  "  inner  man,  "  arose  froi 
many  causes,  Ihe  chief  of  which  were:  (a  The  develj 
opment  of  religious  life  under  the  influence  of  eminj 
ent  theologians,  from  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  to  th 
Port-Royal  writers.    The  worldly  importance  acquirei 
by  casuistry  can  only    be  explained   by  the  sinccn 
practice  of  conscience  examination,  which  is  the  basi 
of  all  psychology  :  one  studied  one's  self,  no  longej 
after  Montaigne's  manner,  but  with  the  desire  to  knoi 
oneself  with  a  view  to  self-correction. — 6)  The  reform  of  preaching  corresponded 
to  the  growth  of  this  intimate  Practice  of  religion  :  llowery  and  frivolous  eleganr 
made  room  for  the  teaching  of  (Christian  morality  founded  on  dogma.     This  ref 
idled  in  analyses,  or  poilraits  ^^hich  were  no  longer  ornaineiils,  but,  founded 
they  were  on  the  experience  acquired  by  the  preacher  in  the  confessional,  we 
human  documents.     The  audience  took  more  and  more  pleasure  in  recognisin 
itself.— c)  This  taste,  furthermore,  was  promoted  by  the  pleasure  taken  in  sah 
life.     At  Mme  de  Rambouillet's,  and  in  all  the  other  salons  formed  later,  unlj 
the  end  of  the  centiny,  politics  was  less  a  subject  of  conversation  than  thos 
things  which   related   to   the  mind   and  the   heart.     An  agreeable  pastime  wi 
needed.     People  placed  siir   le  tapis  moral  questions;  they  made  portraits  {'. 
and  maxims.  — d)   Especially  had  this  society  the  right  to  believe  that   it  haj 
reached  a  certain  perfection,  and,  as  Nisard  says,  "  Societies  which  have  arrive] 
at  maturity  have  a  yearning  for  making  rules,  and  for  crystallising  their  expe 
iences  into   maxims.     Towards   the  second    third    of  the  seventeenth    centui 
French    society    might  well   believe  that  no    other  human  society,  had    moi 
knowledge  of  man.     The  moment  was  unique  for  laying  down  rules  of  condui 
for  future  ages...     The  time  was  ripe  for  the  moralists.     France,  in  1GG5,  had  tj 
right  to  set  up  as  an  example  to  all  mankind  ("2).  " 

The  novel  was  invaded  by  psychology  and  morals.     The  number  of  Memoire\ 
and  the  general  character  of  Lettres  published  prove  that  the  writers  liked 
analyse  and  describe  others.     The  same  tendency  is  observable  in  ^11  the  genrei^ 
The   proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  historian  of  seventeenth-centui 
literature  is  compelled  to  discuss  the  morals  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  ai 
La  Fontaine. 


(1)  The  most  curious  of  these  portraits  were  published  by  Mile  de  Montpensier  under  the  titU 
La  Gaterie  ties  peintures  (1663).  This  collection  was  re-edited  in  tSGJ  bv  Ed.  Barthelemv  (Pari 
Bidier). 

(2)  NiSARD,  Khtoire  de  la  Litteratiire  fran^aise,  III,  p.  106 
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Since,  then,  all  I  he  writers  of  this  great  age, — no  matter  the  genre  in  which 
they  wrote— would  enshrine  morals,  in  their  works,  why  is  the  name  moralists 
applied  to  only  a  few?  Those  are  called  moralists  who  "  treat  of  morals,  not 
among  other  things,  but  apart  and  as  their  unique  subject  ".     (Nisard). 

I.  —  PREDECESSORS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES   OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Oui-  ohjcti  always  being  to  show  clearly  that  great  writers  are  not  isolated, 
before  studying  ha  Kochefoucanld  we  must  name  a  few  of  the  numerous  moral- 
ists who  preceded  or  accompanied  him  (I).  WC  may  mention  :  Le  Tableau  des 
Ijansioits  hniuaiiK'n,  de  leiirs  riui>>e^  el  de  tears  ejjets,  by  Nicolas  CoeHeteau,  who 
died  Hisliop  of  Marseilles  in  4(i2l{,  celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  translator;— 
Les  Caracteres  //c.s  pass/oz/s  (5  vols.,  1640-4662),  by  Doctor  Cureau  de  la  (^hambre, 
wlio  was  a  psychologist; — L'Usatje  des  passions,  by  Father  Senault,  of  the 
Oiatory,  a  celebrated  preacher  (1641); — Les  Peiitlures  morales,  by  Father 
Lemoyne,  Jesuit,  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  Saint  Louis,  and  of  the  treatise  on 
La  Devotion  aisee; — Le  Doctrinal  des  Mamrs,  by  Gomberville  (1646); —  La  Morale 
cliretienne,  by  the  Protestant  minister,  Moise  Amyraut  (1592-1.660). 

Among  his  immediate  contemporaries  :  Les  Conversations  (1669)  and  tlie 
Maximes  (1692)  by  the  Chevalier  de  Mere  (died  1685),  who  boasted,  as  we  know, 
of  having  had  a  powerful  inlluence  upon  Pascal,  and  posed  as  an  arbiter  of 
worldly  conventions  {"1).  Abbe  Jacques  Esprit  published,  in  1678,  his  Traile  de 
la  faussete  des  vertus  huniaines;  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the  Maximes  of 
Mme  de  Sahle.  We  should  add  La  Morale  dn  monde  on  les  Conversations  of 
Mile  de  Scudery  (1680-1(ji)2,  10  vols.);  the  works  of  the  "  Protestant  Nicole,  " 
La  Placette,  and  another  Protestant,  Jacques  Abbadie.  M.  Rebel liau  also  enu- 
merates tianslations  of  Italian  and  Spanish  works,  and  treatises  on  Civility  and 
uood  breedinu-. 


11.  —  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  (1613-1680). 

Biography. — La  Rochefoucauld's  life  divides  into  two  periods  :  the  first  during 
which  he  wished  to  be,  and  thought  himself  to  be,  an  active  politician ;  the 
second,  in  wliich,  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  he  first  wrote  his  Memoires  and 
late  I  his  Maximes. 

(1)  This  list  is  taken  from  M.  A.  Hebeiaaav  {Histuiii'  tie  la  Litt^ratitre  frani-aise,  Julleville- 
Colin,  t.  V,  p.  39S).— Gf.  Levrault,  Maximes  et    /-*or/ra//«  (Evolution  du  yenre),  Paris, Delaplano. 

{"4)  On  the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  cf.  Sainte-Beuve,  Derniers  portraits,  and  G  Lanson,  Choix  de 
Lfltres  dn  dij'-si'iilii'tnc  sii'cle.\t.  143. 
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Francois  VI,  Prince  de  Morcillac,  who  became,  at  the  death  ol*  his  fatlier, 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest  French  families,  allied 
to  the  kings.  His  father  had  been  a  Duke  and  peer.  Governor  of  Poitou,  and 
was  disgraced  by  Richelieu.  Probably  reared  in  tlie  country,  Francois  de  la 
Rocliefoucauld  was  obliged  to  work  under  a  tutor,  without  going  either  to  a 
school  or  a  university,  and  it  is  thought  tli:\t  his  studies  were  not  a  great  success. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  army,  and  became  mesfre  de  camp  to  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne ;  he  fought  bravely  from  1()35  to  1648,  and  was  wounded. 
Towards  the  end  of  Richelieu's  ministry  he  served  Anne  of  Austria  as  galant 
chevalier,  and  went  so  far  as  to  take  part  in  a  plot,  concocted  by  Mme  de  Che- 
vreuse,  for  running  off  with  the  queen,  which  ended  in  his  being  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastile,  and  bter  exiled  to  his  estate.  From  1642  to  1648  he  lived  at 
his  chateau  of  Verteuil.  But  the  Fronde  seduced  his  romantic  temperament, 
lie  joined  in  it  with  a  courage  which  covered  much  pride  and  hardly  less  passion 
for  the  beaux  yeax  of  Mme  de  Longueville.  lie  came  out  of  this  adventure 
with  one  wound  which  nearly  cost  him  his  sight,  and  with  more  experience  of 
human  ingratitude.  After  a  voluntary  retirement  of  three  years,  he  returned 
to  Paris  in  1656.  French  society  was  then  perhaps  at  its  best.  If  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  had  somewhat  fallen  oil,  other  salons  had  been  opened  such  as 
that  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  of  Mme  de  Sable,  etc.  La 
Hoclicfoucauld  liked  best  Mme  de  Sable's;  it  was  there  he  composed  his 
Maximes,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1665. 

La  Rochefoucauld  received  a  cruel  blow  in  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  killed 
in  1672  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  The  influence  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette, 
following  that  of  Mme  de  Sable,  seems  to  have  softened  a  little  the  misanthropy 
of  th(^  ageing  Duke.  He  revised  and  corrected  his  A/aximes,  which  brought  him 
worldwide  reputation.  Urged  to  present  himself  as  candidate  to  the  French 
Academy,  he  declined.     He  died,  in  the  presence  of  Bossuet,  on  March  17,  1680. 


I 


His  Character. — La  Rochefoucauld  has  left  us  a  portrait,  drawn  by  himself, 
rather  tlatteiing  as  to  physical  appearance,  but  which,  as  regards  his  morals, 
contains  some  interesting  admissions.  He  describes  himself  as  melancholy  and 
tfuaided;   he   likes_conversation,  <'>^pf'<-iMlly  wi|||  w^^mpp:  he  has  some^  of   the 


s oftej-  qualLlies,  but  is  almost  rorei^ii  lo  compassion  (1 ) . 

This  portrait  should  be  completed  by  the  one.  which  Cardinal  de  Retz 
mischievously  made  of  him  :  "  There  has  always  been  something  of  the  je  ne 
sais  qaoi  in  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld...  He  has  always  bcv 1 1_ ii'reso I u t e . . .  He 
has  never  been  a  warrior,  ^houj^hvery  much  of  a  .sijldieri  he  has  n^XA!J^-4^"'  ^ 
tfoodj-ourtier,  tlKHJgli  he^as  always  intended  to  be.  He  has  nc^^,r.been  a  ifood 
jjHUJUsaoiithough   he    has   always   been  expected  to   be   ("2j, ..   "     According    to 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  413. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis.  2i\d  cycle,  p.  51)0. 
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Uotz,  a  keen  observer,  La  Rochefoiiciuild  iniisl  Ikiv(;  been  above  everything  an 
iiresolutc  man;  and  th<'  irn'solnjc  in;m  qiii^;klv  Ijecomes  aniisanlhrope,  because 
he  makes  oUiiir  people  responsLl)le  for  his  indecisLon,  and  believes  more  readilv 
in  tLieir  wickedness  Uia.n 
in  Ills  own  lack  of  will 

p o we r . ^B u t  the  irresol- 

nte  man  is  often  very 
i I itelli^ent  ;  while  oii'y 
the  foolish__nev<'i'  lysi!- 
alc.^^ ^- 

TheM6moires(i6(;2). 

— La  Rochefoucauld 
wrote  the  greater  part  of 
his  Menioires  at  Verteuil, 
after  the  Fronde,  from 
which  latter  misadvent- 
ure he  emerged  disillus- 
ionised and  even  irrit- 
ated. He  also  felt  the 
need  to  make  his  nar- 
rative, in  which  he  never 
mentions  events  except 
in  relation  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  less  a 
complement  than  a  con- 
tradiction to  Cardinal  de 
Retz's  Memoires.  La  Ro- 
chefoucauld was  too  pol- 
ished a  grand  seigneur  to 
write  in  the  brusque  and 
impulsive  style  Avhich 
made  Retz  a  rival  of 
Saint- Simon  ;  but  he 
evinced  the  distinguish- 
ed   equanimity    and 

psychological  finesse  which,  in  the  portraits  (1),  foretell  t  he  aul  hor  of  the  Maximc^ 
—Only  incorrect  and  garbled  editions  of  his  Menioires  appeared  in  La  Roche 
foucauld's  lifetime,  at  Rouen  and  in  Holland.  After  his  death  authentic  frag 
nients  were  published,  but  jumbled  with  other  Menioires;  and  it  was  only  ii 


LA    UOCIIEt'OUCALLD 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Ferdinand  and  engraved  hy  Petit. 


(1)  Morccaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  [>.  UVi. 
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our  I  line  that  the  edition  of  the  Grands  ecrivains  (Hachette,  1874)  iias  supplied 
us  Avith  the  authentic  text. 


How  La  Rochefoucauld  composed  his  Maximes.  Editions. — In  1656,  when 
La  Rochefoucauld  returned  to  l^aris,  Mme  de  Sable  lived  in  the  Place  Royale 
{Place  des  Vosges).  She  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  Fronde;  but  her  political 
ideas  growing  wiser,  she  had  become  little  more  than  a  malade  imaginaire,  an 
excellent  hostess,  and  a  witty  woman.  Her  salon  assembled  men  of  letters,  of,, 
learning,  theologians  and  ladies  of  qualily  :  Abbe  Esprit,  Abbe  d'Ailly,  Domat 
the  lawyer,  Mme  de  Schomberg,  wife  of  the  marshal  (Mile  de  Hautefort), 
M.  and  Mme  de  Montausier,  the  Countess  de  Maure,  the  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville,  etc.  in  1659  Mme  de  Sable  removed  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  in  a 
h6tel  next  to  Port-Royal.  Her  habitual  guests  soon  found  the  way  there,  and 
several  of  the  messieurs  honoured  her  salon  with  their  presence,  among  them 
Arnauld,  Pascal  and  Nicole. 

Each  salon  had  its  genre  or  its  liohhy.  At  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's  Ihey 
made  [torlrnUs,  and  at  Mme  de  Sable's  maximes.  An  opinion  upon  some  current 
moral  question  was  suggested,  and  each  guest  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Then,  between  two  meetings,  each  endeavoured  to  put  his  opinion  in  writing, 
making  it  as  terse  and  picjuant  as  possible.  In  Ibis  manner  appeared  later  on 
Lrs  Md.rimrs  de  Mme  la  maninisc  de  Sfd>lc,  published  by  Abbe  A  illy,  who  added 
some  of  his  own;  Ihen  those  of  Abbe  Esprit,  those  of  Domat,  of  Mere,  etc. 
Everybody  succeeded  more  or  less;  but  La  Uochefoucauld  succeeded  better  than 
the  others,  I  hat  is  all. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Maxims  appeared  in  1065,  wilhoul  the  aulhor\s 
name,  and  preceded  by  a  Disrours,  which  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
Segrais  (I). 


I 


Mora!s  of  the  Maximes. — When  we  have  read  a  few  of  the  maxims  of  Mme  de 
Sable,  of  the  Abbes  Ailly  and  Esprit,  etc.,  we  are  no  longer  scandalised  by 
La  Rochefoucauld's  morals,  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  toojiaive  t^rack 
one's  bram  to  e^xplaij^i,  by  ttie  life  and  character  of  the  author,  a  p.liilasopby 
whidh  'ftns^pii^vin  to  a  wholc^,  salon.     On  another  hand,  when  we  see  La  Roche- 


foucauld  iu  edition  after  edition  attenuating  and  softening  his  theory  of  self 
love  (or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  renouncing  it),  we  are  left  to  think  that  he  did  no 


a 


hold    to    it,   and  that  it    is   useless    to   indulge  in    fine    reasoning   or  virtuous 
eloquence  to  refute  a  philosopher  who  had  already  changed  his  mind. 

(1)  This  first  edition  includefl  316  maxims.  —  In  the  second  (1666),  several  maxims  were  sui)i)resR- 
ed,  and  only  302  remain.  —  In  1671,  third  edition, 341  maxims.  In  1675,  fourth  edition,  413  maxims. 
The  last  o<lition  revised  hy  the  author,  the  fifth,  contains  504  maxims.  It  is  the  text  of  167S  which 
is  generally  reprinted;  it  is  founded  upon  Reflexions  diverses,  of  which  a  few  had  already  appeared 
in  1731,  after  a  MS.  preserved  hy  the  La  Rochefoucauld  family  at  the  chateau  of  the  Koche- 
Guyon. 
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Bui,  siiico  La  Rochefoucauld's  name  remains  atlached  to  a  system  whose 
grounds  and  precepts 
he  he's  formulated  hel- 
ler than  anybody  else, 
w{\  siiould  hrielly  set 
il  forlh  and  consider 
il,  nol  forgetting  that 
ils  real  expression 
niusl  be  sought  in  the 
first  edition. 

The  subsjanceof  this 

system  is  sumuK^d  up 

tTr-mTnTtTh  iTTT^*'  Qui- 

■\\V  vlrlues'lose  lliemseTv^ 

^^^iTrp^inslT7iess7«is  rivexs 

/       are  losfin  the 


sea.  — 
And  the  following  are 
s(4yeral  aDplTcalSns  : 
)'  The    moderation    of 


happy    people    arises 

from  the  repose^of  their 

1 1  on o u  r   ass n  rerl  J)y 

QOjl    fo  r t  u  n  e^^  — (?<(i^ 

/^ve  of 


^ 


/sAceiTglh^'  — No.  138: 

y^ne  prefers  speaking 

i  1  lofon£selT^han_jjiit 

to  speak    of  on^sclf_at 

iir:~'':==^oi49T§The 


U(.l(.'3,:,„/r 


THE  fashionahle  marriage 
From  a  satirical  print  of  the  XVII  century. 


•  •  iV 


V^C- 


rejection  of  prai^t^s 
thc'a^stre  to  be  pralsj^dr 
Ux^^^^T^^'^No.   200  : 
'^'Virtue  wonjd  not  go  so  far,  if  vatiilv  did  not  bear  it  company  (2).  " — 
^'  Magnanimit^disdains  everything  in  order  to  have  everyllilng...  " 
at  the  world,  what  we  ourselves,  mistake  for  virtues  are  but  vices 


No.  248 : 

In  short, 

in  disg- 


(2)  This  maxim  has  been  commented  in  Morccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  441, 
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uise:  amoLir-Di^oi)re,  in  the  sense  of  self-love,  deceives  us  as  lolhe  niolives  of 
our  actions  (!i). 

This  self-love  is  what  Spinoza  called  later  on  "  The  tendency  of  the  being  to 
persevere  in  being.  "  It  is  a  condition  of  our  physical  and  moral  existence.     And, 
whatever  we  may  do,  this  law  is  fatal  :  it  is  to  the  moral  man  what  gravity  or 
attraction  is  in  the  physical  world,  it  creates  social  equilibrium.     But  must  Ave 
then  end  in  determinism,  the  absence  of  all  liberty,  or  the  legitimacy  of  brute 
egoism?    This  would  be  an  extreme  conclusion;  for  we  may  reason  thus  :— a) 
Nothing  would  sooner  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  society  than  the  liberation  of 
egoism.     Virtue,  in  the  sense  of  self-sacrifice,  is  a  necessary  element,  one  of  the 
two  forces  which  uphold  the  moral  world. — b)  To  deny  that  virtue  exists,  is  to 
deny  a  fact.     But  it  is  never  absolute,  nor  pure.     It  cannot  be,  because  we  are 
limited  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  beings  who  desire  to  live,  and  cannot  en- 
tirely renounce  this  desire  or  this  need. — c)  What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  human 
virtue?    It  enters,  more  or  less,  into  our  motives  of  action,  and  that  will  suffice  to 
endow  us  with  some  merit,  because  an  elTort  towards  self-conquest  is  necessary 
when   we  abandon  even  the  least  bit  of  our  naturally   egoistical  inclinations 
— (1)  La  Rochefoucauld,  then,  reasons  wittily  but  neither  wisely  nor  deeply  when 
he  unmasks  vices  to  explain  our  pretended  virtues.     The  true  duty  of  the  mo- 
ralist would  rather  be  to  teach  us  the  degree  of  virtue  that  enters  into  such  and 
such  of  our  actions,  and  what  we  shouid  do  to  rise  from  an  inferior  to  a  super- 
ior degree.     lie  could  seek  to  set  a, value  upon  virtue  and  vice,  to  divide  them 
into  portions,  so  to  speak;  and  moral  chemistry  of  tdiis  kind  would  be  instruct- 
ive.— e)  Especially  should  he  have  taught  us  how  to  establish  a  hierarchy  among 
our  motives.     When  he  wrote,  "  La  vertii  n'irait  pas  si  loin  si  la  vanite  ne  liii 
tenait  compagnie,  "  what  did  he  understand  by  vanity  ?     Is  it  the  inner  satisfact- 
ion which  virtue  gives  us?     In   a  child,  is   it  the  desire  to  please  his  teachers? 
In  a  soldier,  the  desire  to  please  his  chiefs,  or  to  be  rewarded?     In  a  lady  asking 
alms  for  the  poor,  is  it   the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  herself  in  public?     You 
will  agree  that  these  are  all  very  different  motives.     Some  of  them  are  paltry; 
others  include,  all  the  same,  some  self-sacrifice,  since  the  child  must  work,  the 
soldier  must  expose  his  life   to  danger,  etc.     So  that  the  right  lesson  to  give 
men  is  perhaps  to  say  to  them  :  "  Your   nature  is  so   limited,  that  you  would 
not  know  how  to  be  virtuous  without  motives.     But  at  least,  weigh  all  your 
motives  of  action,  and  choose  those  which  require  some  sacrifice  of  you.  ", 
—  Thus,  La  Rochefoucauld's  philosophy  is  rather  limited  and  saperficial.     It  in- 
structs us  very  well  in  unmasking  others,  but  gives  us  no  rule  of  conduct.     Still, 
it  teaches  us   something,  and    avc   shall  now  see  in  what  lies  its  utility.     Most 
moralists  analyse  our  vices;  now,  we  know  very  well  that  evil  is  evil,  and  that 
we  must  avoid  it.     La  Rochefoucauld  addresses  himself  to  those  among  us  who 

(3)  Morcaaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  160 ;  Snd  cycle,  \>.  447. 
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believe  llieinselves  virtuous;  and  he  says  lo  them,  "  You  imagine  tliat  you 
praelice  mercy,  moderalion,  cliarily,  etc.  Bui  search  your  own  depths.  Ask 
yourselves  why,  under  what  inlluences  and  for  whom  you  practise  virtue.  You 
will  discover  in  your  hearts  some  shabby  and  shameful  reasons.  "  And  that  is 
tlie  great  service  La  Rochefoucauld  can  render  us.  (lie  compels  us  to  be  sin- 
cere with  ourselves^  to  make  a  scrupulous  examination  of  our  consciences,  and 
to  blush  for  our  disguised  vices.  He  attacks  our  hypocrisy  as  a  Christian  and  a 
.fansenist  might  do.  Perhaps  one  does  not  often  enough  remember  that 
Mme  de  Sable's  salon  had  one  door  leading  to  Port-Royal,  and  that  the  excess- 
ive severity  of  the  marquise  and  her  friends  resembled  veiy  much  that  of 
Saint-Cyran  or  of  Pascal. 


La  Rochefoucauld's  Art.  —  But  if  La  Rochefoucauld  did  nothing  more  than 
accept  a  philosophy  common  t^jall  Mniede  Sabie^sguests,  he  was  the  only 
one  wlio  knew  how  to  give  JLiL  tlejjjjjt ive  j»i:JLtjn^j[^  He  was  born  a  great 
Av"riter,  wliich  nothmg  proves  more  clearly  than  the  successive  editions  of  the 
,.r^me  maxims;  sometimes  it  is  only  in  the  fifth  edition  that  he  attains  the 
C-^^quisite  a^id  concise  form  which  alone  gives  us  full  satisfaction  (1).  His 
intention,  sometimes  too  visible  perhaps,  wasU^S^a/a/ice  exactly  his  maxim,  to 
ffive  iJe4Jie  strength  of  an  antithesis,  or  the  c  ha  r  m  ofaparad  ox?     FTTs  ideal  was 

^^  ^/f^  ^^^  nearly 


ar,  and"  at  tiie  "sanunTnie^ to  obi ige 
Nothing  is 


to  b  ^ 

ahvays  realised  it.  NotTTing  is  mor^V^m,  m o i^^*^ a i ti^i no vF'Witjjjd  than  a 
maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld;  but,  after  the  first  satisfaction  given  by  this  cla- 
rity, comes  a  healthful  anxiety  in  the  mind  wliich  devines  the  number  of 
reflections,  examples,  objections  contained  in  this  tranquil  statement.  La 
Rochefoucauld's  process  may  be  imitated,  but  rarely  has  anyone  attained 
the  concision  of  which  he  kept  the  secret. 


III.  —  LA  BRUYERE  (1645-1696). 

Biography.  —  Though  we  know  but  little  of  La  Bruyere's  life,  it  is  probable  that 
we  know  all.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1645,  in  the  Ci7e.  Son  of  a  Comptroller- 
general  of  the  City  Funds,  he  became,  after  having  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Orleans,  an  advocate  to  the  Paris  Par/emeni.  In  1673  he  bought  an  office 
as  Treasurer  of  Finances  in  the  generaliie  of  Caen;  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  living  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  until  1686.  He  depicted  himself  as  ''  living 
ill  the  solitude  of  his  study  ",  reading  Plato.  Comparing  himself  to  Ctesiphon, 
the  man  of  affairs  wlio  lets  no  one  see  him,  he  says...  "Gome  in,  all  the  doors 
are  open  to  you  :  tliereare  in  my  antechamber  no  weary  people  waiting  for  me; 


(1)  Read  exaini)l(;s  of  re-wntlcn  maxiiii  in  Morceaux  choisiH.  ^ud  cycle,  p.  442. 
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come  close  lo  me  without  warning...  The  man  of  letters  is  nothing  more  than 
a  boundary  stone  at  the  street-corners  (1)...  "  A  contemporary  of  La  Bruyere's, 
who  did  not  like  him,  the  carthusian  Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  makes  this 
commentary  on  the  passage...  "  It  must  be  admitted  that,  without  supposing 
either  an  antichamber  or  study,  il  was  very  easy  to  approach  M.  de  La  Bruyere 
all  by  oneself.  Before  he  had  aii  aparlinent  in  ttie  htMel  of  Conde,  there  was 
only  one  door  to  open,  and  the  one  room  was  near  the  sky,  divided  in  two  by  a 
light  tapestry.  The  wind,  always  a  good  servant  to  the  philosopher,  preceding 
an  arrival,  and  returning  with  the  movement  of  the  door,  would  skilfully  lift 
the  tapestry  and  reveal  the  philosopher,  with  a  smiling  face,  very  glad  to  distill 
the  elixir  of  his  meditations  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  company.  " 

\\i  1684  the  philosopher,  who  was  a  friend  of  Bossuet,  was  introduced  by  the 
latter  to  the  Coude  family,  and  became  tutor  lo  the  young  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
graudson  of  the  Great  Conde,  a  young  man  of  sixteen.  La  Bruyere  taught  him 
history,  geography  and  French  institutions  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  stayed  longer,  even  if  the  education  of  Ihe  young 
mail  had  been  prolonged,  as  the  Duke  had  defects  of  his  family,  pride  and 
brutality,  and  never  won  any  battle  of  Bocroy. 

Soon  liberated  from  this  ungrateful  task — which  he  had  fulfilled,  however, 
lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  family  and  of  Bossuet — La  Bruyere  stayed  at  Chantilly 
as  gentilhomme  to  the  Duke.  Here  he  had  leisure  which  he  employed  in  ob- 
serving and  writing.  He  often  went  to  Paris,  to  see  the  new  books,  at  Michallet's 
book  shop.  One  day  he  drew  a  MS.  from  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  book- 
seller: "  AVill  you  take  this?...  1  do  not  now  if  you  will  make  anything  out  of 
il  or  not;  but  in  case  it  succeeds,  the  prolits  shall  go  to  my  little  friend.  "  This 
little  friend  was  the  daughter  of  the  bookseller,  a  child;  and  the  MS.  was 
that  of  the  Caraderes.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1688,  and  was  followed 
by  several  others;  and  the  bookseller  made  so  much  profit  that  Mile  Michallet 
had  later  on  a  fine  dowry  and  married  M.  de  Juill>. 

The  success  of  the  Caraderes  drew  to  La  Bruyere,  as  M.  de  Malezieu  had 
predicted,  "  many  friends  and  many  enemies.  "  La  Bruyere  presented  himself 
at  the  French  Academy  in  1691,  and  was  not  elected;  but  two  years  later  he 
succeeded,  and  his  speech  made  a  sensation  (2).  He  was  preparing  the  ninth 
edition  of  \\\?>  Caraderes,  and  was  Avorking — it  is  said  under  Bossuet's  inspiration 
-^  on  some  Dialogues  siir  le  qiiietisme,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Versailles  on 
May  11,  1696. 

His  Character.  —  La  Bruy^rp^  Avas  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries 
(with  the  exception  of  course  of  his  lUerary  enemies)  for  his  kindness  and  amia- 

(1)  I^es  GAnACifeutS,  <-liiip.  Vl.  hes   l>iens  de  fuiliini'. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,,  Had  cycle,  p.  465. 
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hilUY.  Saiiil-Simon  says  of  hhn  :  "  H«3  was  a  very  kind  man,  and  very  good 
company;  nnalTecled,  with  nothing  of  the  pedant  in  him,  and  extremely  dis- 
interested. "  Abbe  d'Olivet,  in  his  Histoire  de  V Academie  franqaise,  aho  writes  : 
"He  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  philosopher  who  only  wished  to  live 
in  tranquillity  with 
his  friends  and  his 
books,  making  a 
good  choice  of  both; 
neither  seeking  nor 
avoiding  pleasure  ; 
always  ready  for 
reasonable  happin- 
ess and  ingenious 
in  creating  it;  polite 
in  his  manners  and 
w i s e  in  his  d i s- 
course;  and  fearing 
every  sort  of  ambi- 
tion, even  that  of 
seeming  to  be  intel- 
lectual."  It  has 
been  pointed  out 
that  this  last  remark 
is  incorrect,  but  Oli- 
vet was  speaking  of 
the  man  and  not  of 
theaulhor. — It  must 
be  admitted  that, 
judging  La  Bruyerc 
by  his  book,  he, 
must  have  been  so- 
mewhat misanthro- 
pic. 

LA    BRUTERE 

_^.^.  .    ^,  From  the  portrait  painted  by  Saint-Jean  and  engraved  by  Drevet. 

Editions  of  the  r  i  j 

"  Caracteres.  "  — 

The  fust  edition,  which  appeared  in  1688,  bore  the  title  :  Les  Caracteres  de 
Theophraste,  traduits  du  grec,  avec  les  Caracteres  ou  les  Mosurs  de  ce  siecle.  The 
first  edition  which  was  twice  reprinted  in  that  same  year,  contained  many 
moral  maxims  and  very  few  portraits.  But  the  fourth  edition,  in  1689,  included 
a  large  number  of  additions,  and  in  fact,  from  the  first  edition  until  the  eighth 
j^he  number  of  articles  increased  from  420  to  1,130.     The  ninth  edition  is  now 
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considered  as  the  definitive  text  of  La  Bruyere;  it  was  in  process  of  printing  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  appeared  in  1696. 

La  Bruyere  as  Translator  of  Theophrastus.  —  Theophrastus,  behind  whom 
La  Brujere  at  first  so  modestly  concealed  himself,  was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  a  disciple  and  continuator  of  Aristotle.  His  name  was  but 
a  nickname  due  to  his  incomparable  eloquence  (if /lo  spea/fs /ifee  a  God).  At  any 
rate,  he  was  renowned.  We  possess  fragments  of  his  important  works  (on  the 
natural  sciences),  and  a  collection  of  thirty  portraits  or  ctiarncters  {tlie  Imperti- 
nent Person',  the  Good-natured  Man,  tlie  Great  Talker,  etc.).  These  La  Bruyere 
;  translated  from  a  defective  text  and  without  much  exactitude,  so  that  there  are 
contradictions  in  his  work;  and  the  style  has  not  that  picturesque  precision  we 
admire  in  his  own  original  works.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  translation, 
which  betrays  eilort,  and  which  La  Bruyere  perhaps  undertook  "  pour  I'amour 
du  grec,  "  in  the  solitude  of  his  philosophic  cell,  led  him  to  observe  in  his  turn 
the  manners  of  his  age.  The  title  of  his  first  edition  is  not  only  expressive  of 
his  cleverness  as  an  author;  it  shows  also  the  road  he  followed  to  become  an 
original  writer. 

The  Composition  in  "  les  Caracteres  ". — La  Bruyere's  Les  Caracteres  com- 
prises sixteen  chapters  :  Des  Ouvrayes  dc  V  E  sprit ;  u,  Du  Merite  personnel;  iii, 
Des  Feninies ;  iv,  Du  Cwur ;  v,  De  la  Societe  et  de  la  Conversation;  vi,  Pes  Biens 
de  fortune  ;  vii,  De  la  Ville  ;  viii,  De  la  Cour ;  ix,  Des  Gpands ;  x,  Du  Souverain  ou 
de  la  Republique ;  \i,  De  V  Homme;  xii,  Des  Jugements ;  xiii,  De  la  Mode;  xiv,  De 
queUjues  Usages ;  xv,  De  la  Chaire  ;  \vi,  Des  Esprits  forts. — Whatever  good  will 
or  subtlety  we  bring  to  the  task,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  sequence  in  this 
nomenclature;  tliough  there  is  perhaps  some  gradation  in  chapters  vii,  viii,  ix,x, 
in  which  the  absurdities  of  tlie  city,  of  the  court,  of  great  personages  are  followed 
by  a  chapter  oli  the  sovereign. — But  though  there  is  no  link  between  the  chap- 
ters, La  Bruyere  only  grouping  under  general  titles,  according  to  their  kind,  the 
numerous  notes  he  had  accumulated,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  his  last  chapter, 
Les  Esprits  forts,  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  entire  work.  At  least,  that  is 
what  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Discours  a  VAcademie  franc^aisc :  "  Of  the 
sixteen  chapters  which  compose  it  (this  book),  there  are  fifteen  which,  being 
devoted  to  the  exposure  of  all  that  is  false  'and  absurd  in  the  objects  of  human 
affections  and  passions,  tend  to  destroy  every  obstacle  which  first  weakens  and 
afterwards  effaces  men's  knowledge  of  God ;  and  in  this  respect,  they  are  pre- 
paratory of  the  sixteenth  and  last  chapter  in  which  atheism  is  attacked  and 
perhaps  confounded...  "  It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  that  La  Bruyere  only 
decided  to  reveal  this  plan  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  book,  and  in  a  Preface 
in  which  he  replies  to  his  enemies.  F^or  ourselves,  although  the  chapter  on  Des 
Esprits  forts  appears  indeed  to  be  a  sort  of  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  La  Bruyere 
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having  sought  lo  correcl  in  liis  reader  all  liie  faults  which  are  blameworthy  in 
his  relation  to  liis  ielJow  beings  now  penetrafes  into  his  heart,  and  attacks  his 
more  serious  errors,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  first  fifteen  chnpters 
prepare  us  for  tlic  sixteentii. 

Furthermore,  if  we  examine  any  chapter  separately,  we  find  in  it  even  less 
order.  lUit  iiere  La 
Bruyere  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Mon- 
taigne. The  latter 
discusses,  with  appar- 
ent nietliod,  some 
subject  such  as  deal h, 
courage,  vanity,  but 
deviates,  introducing 
digression  after  dig- 
ression ,  and  some- 
times dropping  his 
tiieme  altogether.  La 
Bruyere  is  less  de- 
ceptive. If  liis  paragr- 
aphs are  not  positiv- 
ely  connected,  at 
least  his  chapter  only 
includes  w  hat  logical- 
ly belongs  to  its  gen- 
eral title. 

This  absence  of  or- 
der in  each  chapter 
and  in  tlie  book,  is 
entirely  intentional. 
Tlie  society  for  whicli 
La  Bruyere  wrote  was 

no  longer  the  same  wliich  the  Essais  of  Nicole  inspired  with  enthusiasm. 
Tlie  author  kneAv  what  disdain  these"  honnetes  gens  "  whom  he  had  heard 
talking  at  Chantilly,  miglit  have  for  a  tiresome  book. — Had  they  not  been  call- 
ed "  the  reef  of  bad  books?  "  As  a  moralist,  he  would  know  how  to  win  read- 
ers by  avoiding  a  didactic  and  doctoral  tone.  His  Caracteres  must  be  one 
of  those  books  we  may  open  at  any  page,  which  begin  anywhere  and  end 
nowhere,  of  which  one  reads  a  page  or  ten  lines  in  a  moment  of  leisure, 
which,  on  returning  from  a  walk,  one  finds  open  on  the  dressing-table,  like  a 
b(jx  of  sweetmeats  one  eats  one  by  one,  witliout  needing  either  a  large  appetite 
or  an  excellent  digestion. 


THE    GREAT    CO:\Dl':,    IN     1 062 

From  the  print  engraved  l)y  Robert  Xantcuil  (1623-167S) 
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La  Bruyere  as  Painter  of  "  Portraits.  "  —  La  Bruyere  excelled  in  Ihc  por- 
trait.— "  I  relurn  to  the  public  that  which  it  has  lent  me,  "  he  says.  He 
observed  and  noted,  and  afterwards  combined  scattered  traits  to  form  Carac- 
teres.  As  we  have  said  above,  the  "  portrait  "  was  nothing  new.  But  in 
reading  some  of  those  contained  in  the  Galerie  of  Mile  de  Montpensier,  or 
those  inserted  in  Lc  Grand  Cyrus,  we  are  shuck  by  their  length  and  the  monot- 
ony of  the  process,  whereas  in  La  Brnyere's  work  every  point  is  weighed,  and 
chosen,  and  has  significance;  there  is  not  one  statement  which  is  not  pointed,  and 
not  a  whole  which  is  not  well  composed.  Sometimes  it  is  the  caractere,  made 
of  minute  observations,  in  which  the  author  interpolates  his  moral  reflections  : 
"  What  can  be  done  with  Hegesippe  who  demands  employment  ?  "  (chap.  u). 
Or  "  Menippe  is  the  bird  clothed  in  various  plumage...  "(chap,  ii),  or  Chry- 
sippe,  or  Ergaste  (chap,  vi).  Sometimes  the  individual  seems  to  present  him- 
self to  us,  with  his  own  costume,  actions,  his  manner  of  speaking,  such  as  Ar- 
rias  (1),  Theodecle,  Hennagoras,  Cydias  (chap,  v),  Theodecte  (chap,  viii),  Le 
Fleuriste  (2),  L Amateur  de  fruits  (3)  (chap,  xm),  etc.  ;  and  sometimes  these  por- 
traits make  themselves  into  pendants,  as  Giton,  le  riche,  and  Phedon,  le  pauvre 
(chap,  vi)  (i).  Sometimes  La  Bruyere  questions  his  model  :  Acis  (Que  dites- 
vous  ?  Comment?  Je  n'y  suis  pas...)  (cliap.  v)  ;  Theobalde  (Je  le  sais,  Theobalde, 
vous  etes  vieilli...)  (chap,  v) ;  Zenobie  (chap,  vi) ;  Cthiphon  (chap,  vi),  etc.  But 
it  would  require  pages  merely  to  enumerate  all  the  types  of  portraits  (5). — 
Examine,  also,  the  variety  of  details  and  their  precision.  The  florist  is  wonder- 
fully designed,  while  posing  immovable  before  his  tulips.  The  actions  of  the 
plum-lover  are  analysed  as  if  to  instruct  an  actor  how  to  perform  his  part :  "He 
leads  you  to  the  tree,  plucks,  with  the  care  of  an  artist,  an  exquisite  plum, 
opens  it,  gives  you  half  and  himself  takes  the  other...  Whereupon  his  nostrils 
dilate,  and  he  hides  his  joy  with  difficulty  under  an  assumed  modesty...  "  "  It 
is  the  same  with  (Jydias,  Giton  and  Phedon. 

A  reading  of  these  characterizations  and  portraits,  at  once  so  individual 
and  so  general,  shows  that  La  Bruyere's  contemporaries  were  wrong  in  believing 
that  he  drew  them  exactly  from  living  originals,  but  were  right  all  the  same  in 
publishing  keys.  La  Bruyere  protested  against  these  identifications  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Caracteres,  and  in  that  to  his  Discours  a  VAcademie  (1).  At  heart  he 
was  pleased,  as  nothing  could  prove  better  the  truth  of  his  painting.  Though 
public  malignity  only  was  guilty  of  these  personalities,  yet  it  must  be  added 
that  in  some  cases  La  Bruyere  indicated  very  clearly,  by  certain  features,  if  not 


(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  167. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  171. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  452  (passage  commente). 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  461. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  168;  2nd  cycle,  p.  463. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  454. 
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the  unique  model  at  least  the  most  important  one.  Thus  Irene,  in  chapter  xi, 
is  certainly  Mmc  de  Montespan  ;  Emile,  in  chapter  ii,  is  the  Great  Conde  ;  Cydias, 
in  chapter  v,  is  Fonlenelle  ;  Pamphile,  in  chapter  x,  is  Dangeau,  etc. 

His  Philosophy  and   Moral  stand   point.  —  La   Bruyere  had  not,  like  La 


A    BALL    AT    THE    COURT    OF    LOUIS    XIV 

From  a  print  engraved  by  Jeo,n  Lepautre  [1618-1682). 

This  Ball  was  j^iven  by  the  King  in  1664,  at  the  fetes  of  the  Plaisirs  de  Vile  cnchantee,  for  which 

Moliere  composed  Le  Mariage  Force  and  La  Princesse  d'Elidc. 


Rochefoucauld,  a  system  by  which  to  test  all  his  observations.  To  some  this  seems 
an  inferiority;  but  others  including  ourselves,  consider  that  in  this  he  showed 
superior  intelligence.  To  scorn  humanity  altogether,  no  matter  how  great 
the  literary  beauty  in  which  the  scorn  is  clothed,  is  proof  of  a  limited  exper- 
ience or  of  a  narrow  mind, — and  generally  of  both.  To  define  and  unravel  in 
human  actions  good,  evil  and  the  ridiculous  too,  requires  more  perspicacity. 
Above  all,  to  avoid  too  positive  affirmations,  to  seek  to  please  and  instruct  only 
by  a  patient  and  honest  search  for  truth,  is  the  right  course  for  a  morah'st  who 
thinks  less  of  his  own  reputation  than  of  the  welfare  of  his  readers. 
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Now,  though  La  Bruyerc  is  a  painter,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  more  than  any- 
thing else  a  moralist.  "  One  should  not  speak,  "  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "nor 
write  except  to  instruct.  "  And  in  his  first  cliapter  he  is  even  more  explicit 
"  The  philosopher  passes  his  life  in  observing  men,  and  in  disengaging  their 
vices  and  absurdities;  if  he  expresses  his  thoughts  tolerably,  it  is  not  because 
of  the  vanity  of  an  author,  but  to  place  trulh  in  a  clear  light,  and  make  the 
impression  necessary  to  carry  out  his  plan.  A  few  readers  think,  nevertheless, 
tliat  they  liavc  repaid  him  with  usury  if  they  say  arrogantly  they  have  read  his 
book,  and  that  lie  possesses  some  wit;  but  he  returns  them  all  their  praises, 
which  he  has  not  sought  by  his  labour  and  watches;  his  object  is  more  impor- 
tant, he  aims  at  a  higher  resiill  ;  he  demands  of  men  a  greater  and  rarer  success 
tliaii  their  praises  and  even  rewards,  wliich  is  to  make  them  better.  "  And  how 
did  La  Bruyere  make  men  belter?  His  pliilosophy  is  both  social  and  christian, 
being  founded  upon  solidarity,  tlif  respect  we  should  have  for  the  rights  and 
needs  of  others;  upon  charity,  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  our  interest  and  sel- 
fishness to  the  good  of  our  neighbour;  ni)on  the  realisation  of  our  duties  to  the 
Slate  which  would  lead  us  to  fulfill  them  scrupulously,  instead  of  merely  find- 
ing in  them  a  satisfaction  for  our  vanity.  —  La  Bruyere,  who  in  some  respects 
announced  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  one  of  those  who  charge  on  society 
the  faults  and  vices  of  man;  in  his  opinion,  man  can  and  should  belter  himself, 
and  social  corruption  is  only  the  sum  of  individual  corruption.  In  this  regard 
h:'  is  truly  Christian,  as  Nicole  and  Bourdaloue  were. 

In  addition  to  this  his  f:;;'lings  are  those  of  a  gentle  and  virtuous  man.  He 
talks  of  friendship,  love,  pity,  th^  poor,  a>:  a  mm  who,  without  being  a  dupe, 
believes  in  faithfulness  and  goodness. 

La  Bruyere  as  Precursor  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — But  this  inlclligent 
moralist  who  could  wriL'  :  "  A  mairVfio  is  bor?i  a  Christian  and  a  French- 
man, feels  hinrs 'If  constrained  in  the  use  of  satire  :  gre;'t  subjects  are  forbidden 
him,  "  was  himself  a  satirist  as.  bold  vts  hp  wn«  c.l.'arisighted.  When  we  read, 
in  particular,  his  chapters  entitled  Des  Bieits  <le  Fortune,  De  Id^Cour,  Des  Grands, 
De  VHomme,  •^ve  arc  almost  astonished  that  a  sevMiteenth  ceniury  wvitei-  could 
have  expressed*  hi msielf  so  severely  not  only  concerning  fliuinciers,  but  even 
concerning  the  nobility,  nay,  concerning  the  institutions  of  the  country. — Those 
whom  he  designates  by  the  letters  P.  T.  S.  (partisans)  the  farmers-general,  who 
made  scandalous  fortunes,  were  for  him  "  abominable  souls,  covered  with  mud 
and  filth;  "  and  his  eloquent  outburst:  "Flee...  take  yourself  off...  I  per- 
ceive upon  the  earth  £»h  avid,  insatiable  man...  "  was  sincere.  It  may  be 
said  that  financiers  were  universally  scorned;  but  read  this  !  "  If  the  financier 
misses  his  aim,  the  courtiers  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  bourgeois,  a  nobody,  an 
upstart  ;  if  he  succeeds,  they  ask  his  daughter  in   marriage  (1).  "     Remember 

(1)  Chap.  VI,  Des  Biens  de  fortune. 
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loo,  the,  celebrated  witticism  of  Mine  dc  Grignan  on  the  marriage  of  her  son  (Ij. 
People  of  position  he  judges  lo  be  useless,  lazy,  evil-doers;  comparing  them 
with  the  people,  he  declares  he  would  ratlier  be  of  the  people.  He  reproaches 
them  with  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  State.  In  reading  his  chapter  on  Les 
Grands,  and  connecting  it  willi  Moliere's  raillery  and  Bourdaloue's  severities, 
we  realise  with  how   much  freedom  Louis  XIV  allowed  writers  lo  discredit  the 
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From  the  print  engraved  by  Aveline 

Today,  there  exists  only  the  left  part  of  this   old  co.stle,  called  the  Capitainerie,  built  by 
Jean.  Bulland  in  the  XVI  century. 

nobility.  Furthermore,  La  Bruyere  protested  with  irritated  or  pathetic  elo- 
quence against  inequalities  in  station  and  fortune  (chap,  vi),  and  he  drew  a 
celebrated  picture   of  the  misery  of  peasants  (chap.  x). 

Perhaps  in  all  these  passages  there  is  some  personal  rancour.  It  is  evident 
that  La  Bruyere,  a  man  of  noble  soul  and  distinguished  intellect,  felt  his 
dependent  position  among  people  of  rank.  But  this  feeling  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  arouse  the  indignation  and  violence  of  his  attacks  upon  financiers, 
magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  soldiers.  Already  influenced  by  new  ideas,  this 
moralist  is  frequently  transformed  into  a  pamphleteer.     Between  the  Grands  of 


(1)  Gf.  p.  420. 
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La  Bruyere  and  Beaumarchais's  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  there  is  only  a  diirerence 
of  literary  presentment. 

La  Bruyere  as  Writer. — Tlie  reason  why  the  Caracteres  gave  such  pleasure, 
and  has  survived  many  other  books  which  also  taught  useful-lessons,  is  because 
it  is  the  work  of  a  genuine  artist.  La  Bruyere  knew,  like  La  Rochefoucauld, 
though  with  less  sinking  conciseness,  how  to  formulate  short,  antithetical, 
paradoxical  jnaxims.  "  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  as  to  have  known  how 
to  avoid  a  silly  aclion  "  (chap.  xi).  "  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  lack  sufficient 
wHt  to  talk  well,  or  sufficient  judgment  to  keep  silent  "  (chap.  v).  And  his 
metaphors  and  comparisons  are  more  picturesque  than  La  Rochefoucauld's  : 
"  Diamonds  and  pearls  are  the  rarest  things  in  the  world — except  a  spirit  of 
discermnent  "  (chap.  xii).  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  eyes  of  someone  to 
whom  one  has  just  made  a  gift  "  (chap.  iv). — lie  often  indulges  in  moral  dis- 
sertations, in  which  he  tersely  defines  every  shade  of  a  sentiment  or  an  absurd- 
ity. See  in  chapter  v  :  *'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  speaking,  easy 
speaking,  true  speaking,  appropriate  speaking,  etc.  "  "  Spurious  greatness  is 
haughty  and  inaccessible...  "  (chap.  ii). — And  in  the  portraits,  whose  variety 
we  have  indicated,  he  makes  use  of  the  most  extensive  vocabulary  and  the  most 
supple  syntax. 

All  critics  agree  as  to  the  propriety,  the  always  felicitous  unexpectedness, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  his  style,  but  all  have  pointed  out  in  it  a  certain 
etTort.  La  Bruyere  is  a  stylist;  he  did  not  seek  like  Bossuet  orMme  de  Sevigne 
merely  to  express  what  he  felt,  but  wished  to  heighten  his  subject  by  form. 

He  succeeded  only  too  welL  The  real  solidity  and  truth  of  his  thought 
would  be  heller  appreciated  by  the  reader  if  these  artificialities  of  style  did  not 
distract  his  attention    -a  just  punishment  for  the  author's  *'  coquetry.  " 
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DEGORA.TIVE    FRIEZE^'bY    JEAN    LEPAUTRE    (1618-1682). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
LETTERS.     MEMOIRS.     NOVELS. 


SUMiMARY 


I"  LETTERS  are  not,  properly  speaking,  literary  works.  They  are  the  more 
valuable  if  they  have  been  written  without  pretention  ;and  to  merit  preservation, 
they  must  possess  both  historical  and  psychological  interest. 

2°  Favourable  conditions  in  the  seventeenth  century  produced  numbers  of 
witty  or  profound  letters  :  the  guests  of  the  salons  were  given  to  moral  anal- 
ysis;  novels,  sermons,  dramas  were  psychological ;  court  life  fascinated  people 
in  the  provinces,  who  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  slightest  details,  etc.  In- 
teresting letters  were  written  by  all  the  great  writers  (Racine,  Boileau, 
Bossuet,  etc.),  by  the  secondary  writers  (Saint-Evremond,  Patru,  iMau- 
croix,etc.),  and  especially  by  women  (Mme  de  Sable,  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  etc.)^ 

3"  Mme  DE  SEVIQNE  (1626-1696),  who  became  a  widow  when  very  young, 
idolised  her  daughter,  Mme  de  Grignan,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  contin- 
uous correspondence.  These  letters  are  valuable  for  the  picture  they  present 
of  the  time,  of  society,  of  the  soul  and  sentiments  of  Mme  de  Sevigne,  and  for 
their  criticisms  of  contemporary  authors.  Their  style  is  both  natural  and 
fashionable.— Among  Mme  de  Sevigne's  friends  were  BUSSY-RABUTIN,  Mme  DE 
LA  FAYETTE  and  COULANGES,  etc. 

4"  Mme  DE  MAINTENON  (1635-1719),  who  was  at  first  Mme  Scarron,  became 
governess  to  the  children  of  Mme  de  Montespan,  and  finally  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
Her  great  work  was  the  foundation  and  administration  of  Saint-Cyr,  a  convent 
intended  for  poor  young  girls  belonging  to  the  nobility.  At  first  their  education 
was  too  worldly,  but  a  reform  followed.  Mme  de  Maintenon  lavished  instruct- 
ions and  lessons  on  the  scholars  and  the  teachers,  which  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Lettr  s  et  entretiens  sur  I'^ducation.— The  dominant  quality 
in  Mme  de  Maintenon  was  reason. 
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5"  MEMOIRS.— The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Mme  DE  MOTTEVILLE  con- 
cerning Anne  d'Autriche, — of  Cardinal  DE  RETZ  about  the  Fronde,— and  of 
SAINT-SIMON  (1675-1755),  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XlV's  reign- 
Saint-Simon  was  an  impassioned  and  partial  witness,  too  much  disposed  to 
believe  evil,  but  a  powerful  and  picturesque  writer. 

6"  NOVELS.— H0/V0R£  D'URFE  published,  from  1610  ^to  1627,  VAstr^e,  a 
pastoral  novel,  of  over-refined  psychology  ;  LA  GALPRENEDE  published  novels 
of  adventure  (Cassandre,  Cleopatre)  ;  Mile  DE  SCUDERY  wrote  heroic  and 
"  precieux  "  novels,  in  which  she  defiictfed  contemporary  society  under  ancient 
names  {Cyrus,  Cleliek — in  the  realistic  genre,  SCARRON  wrote  Le  Roman  co- 
mique  ;  and  FURETl£RE,Le  Roman  bourg-eois.— Finally,  in  1677,  M/ne  DE  LA 
FAYETTE  published,  under  the  name  of  Segrais,  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  a 
masterpiece  of  moral  delicacy  and  of  style.— CHARLES  P£ftf?4L/L7  published  in 
1697  the  Contes,  borrowed  from  folk-lore,  but  to  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  give  definitive  form. 


I.  —  EPISTOLARY  LITERATURE. 


LL  the  works  which  we  have  thus  far  studied  were 
wriiteh  with  regard  to  readers,  spectators,  or  audll- 
ors,  and  belonged — even  those  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Bos- 
suet,— to  literature.  We  come  at  present  to  letters, 
no  longer  intended,  like  those  of  Voitnre  and  Balzac, 
for  a  wide  circle  and  for  print,  but  of  an  intimate 
nature  aiid  siich  as  those  we  sCrawe  or  reteive  daily. 
A  number  of  these  letters  have  given  their  authors 
a  place  in  the  history  of  literature. 

However,  we  nuist  guard  against  the  belief  that 
letters  are  in  themselves  a  genre,  or  that  they  pan' 
be  rulbd  by  laws.  The  value  of  the  letter  depends  / 
upon  thfe  value  of  thfe  individlial ;  and  it  is  sotnetimes| 
ih  letters  that  we  may  feel  all  the  liioral  valiie,  all  the  sensibility,  of  a  persoii 
who  may  be  ordinarily  cold  and  uninteresting — as  well  as  the  emptiness  and 
futility  of  those  who  appear  to  be  affectionate  and  witty.  Conversatfon,  with 
its  endless  resources  of  expression  and  gesture,  may  deceive  ;  but  ip  a  letter 
there  is  only  th^  deeper  charm  and  the  inner  motive.  j 

Above  ali  others,  the  letters  of  women  are  paramount.  j 

Worheh  excel  in  writing  letters  as  they  excel  in  talking.  Less  restrlained  and 
less  suspicious  than  men,  they  like  to  communicate  to  others  what  they  think 
and  feel.  Their  thoughts  and  emotions  are  spontaneous  and  fugitivaiand  they 
must  note  them  the  moment  they  ajipear,  so  as  to  fix  the  shade  of  th«ir  mean- 
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iiig,  A  woman  who  wislic§  to  write  well  should  write  her  impression  the 
moment  she  feels  it.  She  would  be  wrong  to  put  off  a  letter  of  condolence 
or  of  congratulation  ;  if  she  has  felt  nothing  touching  or  lovable  the  instapt 
her  heart  is  in  vibration,  she  will  find  nothing  better  the  day  after. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  life  to-day  creates  very  unfavourable  conditions  for 
letter-writing.  We  meet  more  easily  and  more  often  than  in  the  tin^e  of  stage- 
coaches ;  we  correspond  more  quickly.  In  the  seventeenth  cei)|;ury  it  took  a 
letter  five  days  to  go  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  there  were  but  two  posts  a 
week  ;  from  Brittany  to  Provence  it  took  ten  days,  with  only  one  post  a  week. 
With  what  impatience  the  "  ordinaire  "  was  awaited,  and  what  excileivient, 
before  the  departure  of  the  pp^t,  over  a  letter  thqt  mu^t  be  nia4e  sufficiently  iuter- 
esting  !  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  railroqd,the  rapidity  of  communications,  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph  have  diminished  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
letters.  That  is  a  rumor  circulated  by  those  who  write  irjsipid  letters,  or 
none  at  all ;  and  those  same  people,  in  the  seventeenth  cpntury,  would  havp 
Uistified  by  contrary  reasons  their  laziness  or  lack  of  wit.  Surely,  wp  can  no 
longer  relate  in  our  letters  dated  from  Paris  all  that  Mme  de  Sevigne  wrote 
about,  as  the  newspapers  tell  everything  that  happens,  and  even  more.  But 
our  i)rivate  life,  Qur  family  circle,  our  friends  are  not  yet,  I  fancy,  the  prey  of 
thi*  reporters,  and  our  minds  are  still  capable  of  judgment,  our  hearts  capable 
of  feeling.  Friends  are  still  separated,  and  love  each  other  from  afar,  prepipu^ 
relations  are  cultivated,  we  describe  our  travels,  our  misfortunes  and  disap- 
pointments. What  matters  it  though  the  postman  pass  every  day?  At  the 
moment  when  1  write,  I  am  a  hurnan  being  with  all  my  experiences  to  relate, 
and  all  the  progress  of  science  can  never  change  that. 

(jlencrally,  of  course,  correspondence  is  not  published.  IIow  many  letters 
j.a:  e  immediately  burned  or  torn  up  ;  how  many  lose  their  interest  when  those 
/who  wrote  or  received  them  have  disappeared! — Several  circumstances  are 
necessary  for  a  correspondence  to  be  piously  preserved  and  published  :  the 
author  must  have  occupied  a  sufficiently  important  place  in  the  society  of  his 
time,  his  letters  must  serve  in  someway  to  complete  history;  it  is  also  necess- 
ary that  the  vividness  and  depth  of  the  author's  sentiments  should  be  such  as 
to  make  his  letters  valuable  as  human  documents  as  they  are  valuable  in  the 
historical  sense. 


IT    —  LETTERS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Social  Conditions  whicl^  favour  Epistolary  Art.  —  The  progress  of  social 
life  inevitably  strcnghtens  the  writing  mania.  In  proportion  as  people  appre- 
ciate clever  conversation,  they  also  wish  to  appear  at  their  best  in  their  letters. 
If  one  has  made,  in  the  Paris  salons,  a  reputation  for  wil,  one  fears  the  danger 
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of  writing  a  careless  letter  which,  on  being  shown,  might  injure  that  renown. 
On  the  contrary,  a  witty  letter  would  make  one  talked  about. 

This  desire,  however,  arising  merely  from  vanity,  might  spoil  the  naturalness 
of  the  letter,  and  there  are  better  reasons.  Polite  society  refines  sentiments  as 
well  as  manners.  Discussions  and  researches  about  the  most  subtle  gradations 
of  love,  of  friendship,  of  jealousy,  etc.,  resulted  not  only  in  the  amorous  meta- 
physics of  the  novels,  and  the  psychology  of  the  maxims  and  portraits  but 
gave,  especially  to  women,  the  taste  for  and  tlie  method  of  personal  analysis. 
Letters  were  to  be  written,  less  for  the  purpose  of  recounting  events  in  the  city 
and  at  court,  than  to  express  one's  thoughts  subtly  and  to  depict  states  of 
mind.  The  reading  of  novels  like  L'Astree  and  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  or  of  moral  and 
theological  works,  the  hearing  of  sermons  ,and  of  dramas  in  which  psychology 
held  such  a  large  place,  all  contributed  to  give  letters  the  character  of  intimate 
truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  they  were  nol  in 
Paris,  did  not  wish  to  lose  contact  with  the  city  and  the  court,  or,  if  they 
remained  at  Paris  or  Versailles,  did  not  wish  to  be  without  news  from  the  pro- 
vinces. There  were  no  newspapers  to  supplement  their  not  seeing  things  for 
themselves,  or  to  supply  them  with  news  retailed  in  the  best-informed  circles. 
Consequently,  they  would  write  "  everything  which  happened.;  "  and  these  let- 
ters so  curious  for  their  psychological  analyses,  are  also  incomparable  histor- 
ical documents. 

A  few  celebrated  Letter-writers.  —  We  cannot  consider  here  all  the 
correspondences  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  have  been  published.  But  it 
is  well  to  know  how  numerous  in  tliose  days  were  the  collections  of  letters, 
outside  those  of  Mme  de  Sevigne  : — and  we  shaK  speak  only  of  letters  worthy 
of  study  from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  history,  psychology  and  style. 

First,  nearly  all  the  great  writers  left  letters  in  which  we  are  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  discover  the  man  instead  of  the  author.     We  have  already  noted  those 
of  Racine,  of  Boileau,  of  Bossuet,  etc.     But,  writers  of  the  second  or  third 
order  are  often  better  in  their  letters  than  in  their  works:  for  instance,  Saint 
Evremond,  Patiu,  Maucroix,  Guy-Patin,  etc.     It  was  especially  in  the  high( 
ranks  of  society  that   really  original  letter-writers  were  to  be  found :  Mme 
Montausier  (daughter  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet),  Mme  de  SahU,  Mme  de  Maun 
Mme  de  Sciiomberg- (Mile  de  llautefort),  Mme  de  Scudery  (wife  of  Georges 
Scudery,  and  not  to  be  confused  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  author  of  Le  Grai 
Cyrus) ;  Mme  de  La  Fayette.    And,  in  order  not  to  confine  the  list  to  women,  tl 
Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  the  Count  de  Guilleragues,  Abbe  de  Choisy,  etc.  (Ij 

It  is  incredible  how  much  wit,  delicacy  and  emotion — and  how  much  curioi 

(1)  Letters  by  all  these  personages,  accompanied  by  notices,  are  found  in  M.  Lanson's  Choix 
lettres  du  dix-septieme  siecle.  —  We  shall  speak  of  Bussy-Rabutin  a  propos  of  Mme  de  Sevign< 
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iiifornialioii— arc  louiid  in  lliese  correspondences.  Socicly,  religion,  laslcs, 
passions,  literary  opinions,  how  the  world  understood  Corneille,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  which  works  they  admired  that  are  now  forgotten,  and  which  they 
did  not  appreciate  that  we  now  admire — all  this  is  found  in  these  daily  me- 
moirs. The  soul  and  the  thought  of  a  great  century  live  in  letters  written  dur- 
ing that  century. 

Let  us  now  consider  Ihe  letters  of 'a  few  distinguished  women  who  were 
knoAvn  to  write  the  best,  and  wiio  must  have  really  had  genius  to  have  risen 
above  so  many  eminent  rivals. 


III.   —   MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  (1626-1696). 

Biography.  —  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal  was  born  at  Paris  on  February  5, 162G. 
Her  grandmother  on  her  father's  side  was  Saint  Jeanne  of  Ghanlal^who  renoun- 
ced the  world,  founded  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  at  Annecy  and  was  canoniz- 
ed. Her  mother's  name  was  Marie  de  Goulanges. — Young  Marie  de  Rabutin 
lost  her  father  at  an  early  age,  he  having  been  killed  in  4627  in  a  fight  with  the 
English  ;  and  six  years  later  she  lost  her  mother.  She  was  then  confided  to  her 
maternal  grandparents,  M.  and  Mme  de  Goulanges;  but  the  latter— and  soon  after- 
Avards  her  husband — dying  too,  the  care  of  the  child  passed  to  their  second  son. 
Abbe  de  Goulanges,  wlioin  she  has  called  le  Bien  Bon.  The  Abbe,  who  lived  at 
Livry,  took  very  seriously  the  education  of  his  ward.  He  gave  her  the  best 
masters,  among  others  Ghapelain,  w ho  was  an  eminent  critic,  and  Menage  who 
"  savait  du  grec  autant  qu'homme  de  France.  "  But  it  was  Latin  that  Menage 
taught  his  pupil,  and  tauglit  well,  along  with  Spanish  and  Italian.  We  gather 
from  Mme  de  Sevignc's  letters  that  she  read  these  three  languages  easily. 

In  1644  she  married  the  Marquis  Henri  de  Sevigne,  a  relative  of  Paul  do 
Gondi,  Gardinal  de  Retz.  This  marriage,  perfect  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
alliance  and  fortune,  was  not  happy.  The  Marquis  was  a  gamester  and  a  bully. 
He  began  by  ruining  his  wife,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Ghevalierd'Albret 
in  1651.  Mme  de  Sevigne,  "  who  loved  but  did  not  esteem  him,  "  wept  for 
him  but  without  regret.  She  had  two  children,  a  daughter  born  in  1646,  and  a 
son  born  in  1648.  By  the  advice  of  Abbe  de  Goulanges,  she  first  devoted 
herself  to  setting  her  alTairs  in  order,  which  had  been  so  compromised  by  her 
husband,  and  passing  several  years  on  her  estate  of  Les  Rochers,  near  Vitrc, 
she  succeeded  in  restoring  her  children's  patrimony. 

In  1654  Mme  de  Sevigne  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  frequented  society. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  precieuses  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and 
all  the  other  aristocratic  salons.  But  she  made  frequent  journeys  to  Brittany, 
and  occupied  herself  personally  in  the  education  of  her  children.  She 
taught  her  daughter  Italian  and  Latin,   and  engaged  the  Abbe  de  la  Mousse  to 
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give  her  lessons  in  philosophy,  which  inspired  her  with  a  perhaps  exaggerated 
taste  for  Descartes.  When  Mile  de  Sevigne  was  old  enough,  her  mother  pre- 
sented her  at  court.  ^'  La  plus  jolie  fiUe  de  France,  "  as  Bussy-Rabutin  called 
her,  was  a  very  eligible  person,  and  did  not  laclc  suitors.  But  her  mother,  and 
the  Bien  Bon,  were  anxious  to  spare  her  the  cruel  disappointments  of  a  too  hasty 
marriage.  The  successful  suitor  was  the  Count  de  Grignan.  Mile  de  Sevigne 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  forty  and  had  twice  been  left  a  Avidower. 
"  All  his  wives  have  died,  "  wrote  Mme  de  Sevigne  to  Bussy,  "  to  give  way  \o 
your  cousin.  "  His  first  Avife  had  been  Angelique  de  Rambouillet,  younger  daugh- 
ter of  the  incomparable  Arthenice. 

Married  in  1669,  Mme  de  Grignan  had  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  1671,  as  he 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Provence.  The  separation  from  her 
motlier  was  painful,  as  Mme  de  Sevigne  idolised  her  daughter  ;  and  to  this  fact 
and  (his  infatuation  we  owe  the  greater  part  and  the  most  vital  of  the  Marquise's 
letters. — B'urthermore,  she  loved  her  son  no  less,  and  Charles  de  Sevigne's  heart 
was  warmer  and  his  temperament  more  expansive  than  that  of  his  sister  (1).  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  took  part  in  several  campaigns,  and  ended  by  retiring  to 
Brittany.  He  was  somewhat  extravagant,  and  his  mother  often  complained  of 
his  perpetual  need  of  money.  The  Grignan  household  jalso  caused  her  frequent 
anxiety  in  the  same  respect.  They  lived  too  extravagantly.  Trained  herself  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  Mmcde  Sevigne's  letters  overflow 
with  advice  to  her  daughter.  She  concerns  herself,  with  as  much  intelligence 
as  affection,  in  the  upbringing  of  her  grandchildren.  Mme  de  Grignan  had 
three  children  :  Marie-Blanche,  whom  Mme  de  Sevigne  called  "  ses  petiies  entrail- 
les,  "and  whom  she  kept  with  her  at  Paris  for  three  years — she  was  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  the  other  two  children  by  being  placed  at  the  age  of  six  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation  of  Aix,  which  she  never  left  afterwards  \  — Pau- 
line, who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Letters,  and  who  became  Mme  de  Simiane  ; 
— and  Louis-Provence,  le  petit  marquis,  who  hipcame  a  good  officer,  and  whom 
his  mother  married  in  1694  to  the  daughter  of  a  Farmer-general...  "  11  faut  bien 
fumcr  ses  terres.  " 

Mme  de  Sevigne,  who  often  received  her  daughter  and  grandchildren  at  Paris, 
also  visited  them  at  Grignan.  It  was  in  April,  1696,  at  their  chateau,  that  she 
was  attacked  by  small-pox  and  died. 

Character.  —  All  contemporary  witnesses  agree  in  describing  Mme  de  Sevigne 
as  a  woman  as  amiable  as  she  was  virtuous.  From  her  father,  the  Paron  de 
Rabutin-Chantal,  she  inherited  a  gaiety  which  overcame  all  her  troubles,  and 
which  animated  her  style ;  and  from  the  Coulanges,  inexhaustible  kindness, 
mingled  Avith  a  practical  business  sense  which  was  developpcd  by  her  guardian. 

(1)  See  her  letter  to  Mme  de  Grignan,  ol'  August  8,  1696  {Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  207). 
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Bussy,  to  whom  she  had  refused  to  loan  money j drew  a  satirical  portrait  of  her, 
in  which  he  accused  her  of  avarice,  and  which  she  generously  forgave.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether 
shepossessed  much 
heart,  and  whether  all 
her  qualities  were  not 
rather  those  of  the  head. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  so 
much  wit  that  even  sen- 
timent did  not  rob  her 
of  it ;  and  that  someti- 
mes a  certain  persiflage 
on  serious  or  painful  sub- 
jects may  surprise  us. But 
let  us  avoid  injustice. 
A  courageous  friend 
of  Fouquet,  a  devoted 
mother,  a  tender  and 
attentive  grandmother, 
it  was  also  she  who 
wrote  letters  on  tlie  deatli 
of  Turenne  and  Louvois 
as  fine  as  Bossuet's  fun- 
eral orations.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  her 
badinage  was  intended, 
not  so  much  to  express 
her  own  sentiments,  as 
to  divert  at  any  price  her 
phlegmatic  daughter.  A 
consecutive  reading  of 
her  letters  gives  the 
impression  of  an  excel- 
lent woman,  but  one  in 
whom  the  "brain  is  never 
the  dupe  of  the  heart.  " 

Publication  of  her 
Correspondence.— Dur- 
ing her  lifetime  Mme  de 

Sevigne  was  renowned  as  a  letter-writer.     Her  letters  were  sometimes  copied 
before  the  departure  of  the  post,  were  read  in  Society  and  passed  from  hand  to 


MADAME    DE    SEYIGiNE 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Lef^vre  and  engraved  by  Pelletier. 
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hand  :  such  as  her  letter  about  the  Horse  and  the  letter  about  the  hay-field.  From 
1697,  the  Bussy-Rabutin  family,  in  publishing  its  correspondence,  interpolated  a 
certain  number  of  Mme  de  Sevigne's  letters.  In  1725  and  1726  editions  more  or 
less  garbled  appeared;  and  Mme  de  Simiane,  grand-daughter  of  Mme  de  Sevigne, 
decided  to  entrust  to  the  Chevalier  de  Perrin  the  publication  of  the  letters  she 
had  preserved.  The  original  text  was  not  entirely  respected  ;  in  particular, 
initials  were  substituted  for  some  of  the  proper  names,  and  some  expressions 
were  toned  down.  This  edition,  which  appeared  from  1734  to  1737,  was  reprinted 
in  1754. — In  1818,  Monmerque's  new  and  more  complete  edition  appeared.  But 
the  only  one  in  which  the  text  has  been  restored  in  accordance  with  true 
critical  methods,  is  that  of  M.  Adolphe  Regnier,  in  the  Collection  des  grands  ecri- 
vains  de  la  France. 

Interest  of  this  Correspondence.— 1°  History. — These  Letters  have  first  of  all 
an  historical  interest.  From  1655  to  1696,  they  form  a  sort  o(  gazette,  not  written 
by  a  newsmonger  of  inferior  social  status,  who  hears  only  from  afar  the  echo  of 
events,  and  cannot  approach  prominent  people,  but  by  a  court  lady  who  lives 
at  the  very  source  of  information.  It  was  on  leaving  le  Louvre,  Versailles, 
Saint-Cyr,  where  the  king  had  spoken  to  her  in  person,  and  the  salons  where 
she  met  the  greatest  ladies  of  her  time,  that  Mme  de  Sevigne  wrote  her  letters. 
VV ilhout  doubt,  she  does  not  explain  to  us  the  causes  of  wars  and  of  treaties;  she 
reveals  no  secret  of  Louis  XlV's  policies.  But  the  exact  details  she  gives  of  the  ^'^ 
Fouquet  trial,  the  passage  of  the  Rhind-^'the  marriage  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
tlie  death  of  Turenne,^he  disgrace  of  Pomponne,  the  death  of  Gond^and  Lou- 
vois,  etc.,  are  com^/emen^ry  to  history  itself.  If  Hie  Menioires  of  Saint-Simon 
show  us  what  a  mind  as  ill-natured  as  it  was  clear-sighted  could  perceive  in  the 
paltry  ambitions  and  shameful  calculations  at  court,  we  enjoy  seeing  and  hearing 
all  these  fine  people  and  finding  them  rather  congenital  than  otherwise  through 
the  medium  of  Mme  de  Sevigne.  With  untiring  curiosity,  and  in  a  style  always 
vivid,  Mme  de  Sevigne  depicts  for  us  costumes,  actions,  speecli,  and  anecdotes 
which  sometimes  reveal  more  serious  emotions  (1). 
/    2®  Social  Life. — Gazette  of  the  court,  her  correspondence  is  also  a  chronicle  of 

^  society.    From  her  we  learn  of  the  daily  life  of  people  in  Paris  and  in  the  country ; 

"•  what  were  their  subjects  of  conversation,  how  they  judged  new  books,  and  what 
v'  plays  they  saw;  liow  they  travelled,  and  liow  they  drank  the  waters  at  Vichy  or 
Bourbon;  how  a  marriage  was  arranged, Hin  affair  conducted)/a  legal  case  lost; 
^how  they  treated  equals  and  inferiors  ;  what  a  salon  was,  a  farm,  a  meadow,  a 
peasant,  a  gardener,  a  valet,  a  little  dog — in  short,  all  that  appertains  to  daily  life. 
And  all  this  was  the  true  revelation  made  by  rapid  and  sincere  impressions  day  by 
day,  and  not  by  memoires  written  in  order  to  pose  before  posterity  (2). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  199;  2nd  cycle,  p.  A'lO. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  204 ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  474. 
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S**  Tlie  history  of  a  Sou/.  — But  under  these  anecdotes,  this  amusing  tittle- 
tattle  is  a  soul,  the  strong  and  exquisite  soul  of  a  great  lady  who  was  also  a 
sincere  Christian  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  amiable  virtue  of  Mme  de 
Sevigne,  which  betrays  itself  without  vanity,  or  hypocrisy,  rests  us  after  the 
tragic  heroines  and  buxom  comedy  ladies.  NeTlher  an  EmUie  nor  a  Celiniene, 
slic  threads  her  way  among  (his  society  and  lives  wilh  it  wilhoul  losing  anything 
of  her  (iignily  or  her  good  humour.  She  Judged,  with  sang-froid,  bolh  gootl 
and  evil,  without  credulity  or  prejudice.  Head  these  thousands  of  letters,  and 
V  you  will  not  find  in  them  one  bit  of  slander.  She  will  ridicule  a  loilet  or  a  pose ; 
but  never,  witty  and  sarcastic  as  she  was,  did  she  trille  with  a  reputation.  All 
we  have  to  reproach 
herwith,  aswe  havi!  ,    ^.:^^^.^Y''r.-^i?^^^.:y,-^^-<e^f^-^H^.'^^^^^ 

said,  is  a  tendency 
to   persiflage    upon 
certain    subjects, 
such  as  the  revolt  of 
the  Brelon  peasants, 
and  the  Hrinvillicrs 
case.    But,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind, 
that  these  were  let- 
ters destined  for  the 
amusement  of  her 
daughter. — Th  is 
affection  for  her 
daughter  fills  the 
larger  part  of   the 
correspondence  of  a 
mother  who    knew 
how  to  give  an  in- 
finite variety  of  expression  to  the  same  sentiment.     This  maternal  love  contains 
something  of  idolatry  and  pride;   it  may  even  be  that,  as  society  knew   of   (he 
violence  of  her  sentiments,  and  awaited  with  curiosity  the  new  variations  upon 
the  theme,  Mme  de  Sevigne  indulged  in  a  little  virtuosity.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  coldness  of  Mme  de  Grignan  irritated,  in  a  way,  her  mother's  love,  and  she 
was  led,  by  her  interest  in   the  game,  to   exaggerate.     However  this  may  be, 
nothing  fatigues  or  repels  us  in  these  perpetual  repetitions  of  a  love  so  sincere 
and  so  perpetually  expressed  (1). 

4**  Her  feelimj  for  Nature.— Th'm  is  not  all.     We  learn  from  her  letters  the 
author's  tastes  :  and  first  of  alt  tier  feeling  for  nature.     We  shall  not  go  so  far  as 
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Mailaiue  do  Scvijrne's  Castle. 


(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  203;  2nd  cycle,  p.  477. 
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to  say  that  the  seventeenth  century  had  no  appreciation  of  nature.  Parisians  of 
that  time  loved  the  country.  Many  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  had  houses 
in  the  suburbs;  as,  for  instance,  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  at  Auteuil.  The  great 
lords  passed  several  months  each  year  on  their  estates.  These  people,  whom  we 
always  imagine  readily  enough  in  their  perruques  and  lace  ruffles,  led  sometimes 
the  life  of  country  gentlemen,  in  close  contact  with  the  peasants  ^and  the 
animals.  The  country  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  merely  "  literary 
material,  "  as  it  became  later  when  society  was  more  imprisoned  in  worldly  artful- 
ness, and  when  the  demands  of  their  professions,  and  of  higher  commerce, 
forced  those  men  who  Avished  to  make  their  fortune  to  remain  in  the  ever- 
growing, more  populous  and  more  restricted  city.  Add  to  this  the  fashion  in 
poetry,  which  often  changes  its  themes,  and  which  had  now  substituted  the 
external  world  for  a  worn-out  psychology.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  seventeenth 
century,  thougli  it  had  no  morbid  love  for  nature,  loved  it  simply  and  tranquilly 
with  one  of  those  gentle  and  profound  afTections  which  have  no  history.  We 
are  pleased,  all  the  same,  when  we  come  across  the  expression,  in  a  few 
authors,  of  a  more  lively  and  especially  more  pictaresque  sentiment  of  this  kind. 
Did  Mme  de  Scvigne  seek,  fronj  motives  of  vanity,  to  draw  particular  effects 
from  various  landscapes  or  from  the  different  seasons,  or  was  it  unconsciously 
that  she  distinguished  one  from  another,  and  painted  it?  It  is  sure  that  she 
makes  us  see  as  she  sees,  be  it  Livry,  Les  Rochers,  Le  Huron,  or  the  borders  of 
the  Allier,  and  that  she  is  almost  alone  in  her  time  to  perceive  the  shades  of 
colour  in  green,  red,  yellow,  and  the  differences  between  summer  and  spring 
and  autumn.  Furthermore,  she  knew,  like  Lin  Fontaine,  how  to  give  herself  up 
to  revery  under  the  tali  trees  of  her  mysterious  alleys,  and  she  listened  to  the 
nightingale's  song  by  moonlight.  There  again,  she  is  really  original.  What 
others  felt  vaguely,  she  felt  definitely;  what  others  evoked  in  abstract  terms,  she 
painted,  and  her  palelte  lacked  no  shade  of  colour  (1). 

5**  Criticism. — Mme  de  Sevigne  was  often  a  critic  on  her  own  account.  We 
find  in  her  Lettres,  as  in  those  of  most  of  her  contemporaries,  reQections  upon 
writers.  Here  our  interest  is  doubled  :  we  like  to  know  who  were  her  favorite 
authors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  her  spontaneous  opinion,  her  impressions 
from  reading  or  hearing,  which  are  valuable  testimony  as  to  what  an  educated 
and  intelligent  woman  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  feel  at  first  contact 
with  works  which  others  judged  by  rule  and  principle.  She  had  certain  very 
naive  fondnesses  for  works  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  the  novels  of  Mile  de  Scu- 
dery  and  of  La  Galprenede ;  she  liked  Voiture  and  Nicole  too  much;  she  was 
charmed  by  the  little  versus  of  Godeau  and  Benserade.  3ut,  also,  what  a 
substantial  affection  she  had  for  Corneille,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  La  Fpn- 
taine !  and  how  well  she  knew  how  to  find  happy  formulas  for  expressing  her 


[i)Mor€eaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  205;  2nd  cycle,  p.  480. 
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taste,  which  "  the  rusty  knowledge  oi"  pedaiils  "  never  finds!     At  first  unjust 
towards  Racine,  did  slie  not  write  the  best  of  feuUlefons  on  Esther  (1)? 

Mme  de  S6vign6's  style. —Although  there  are  in  Mme  de  Sevigne's  style  a 
few  traces  of  a  {jreciosUe  soniefimes  involuntary,  sometimes  intentional,  tiie 
dominant  impression  is  that  it  is  natural.  In  fact,  Mme  de  Scvigne  was  not  a 
|)rofessional  writer,  an(J  it  was  not  a  book  wliich  she  wrote.  Siie  had  read 
AVidely,  no  doubt,  and  was  inlluenced  by  autliors,  especially  Montaigne  and  Voi- 
iLire ;  but  above  all  she  talked  wonderfully,  and,  with  her  pen  in  hand,  she  still 
talked.  Thus  she  brougiit  to  the  writing  of  her  letters  the  same  piquant  ease 
and  unexpectedness  as  to  her  conversation  :  her  style  is  impulsive.— -With  tliis 
vivacity  of  expression,  she  also  possessed  a  gift  for  seeing  and  portraying  which 
belonged  to  few  people  of  her  lime,  and  which  connects  her  with  La  Briiyere 
and  the  English  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  cannot  too  often 
lepeat  that  her  aim  was  to  amuse  her  correspondents,  and  to  make  them  see, 
by  her  letters,  what  was  happening  far  away  from  them;  and  from  this  resulted 
her  search  for  colour  and  action,  and  her  art  of  accumulating,  without  confu- 
sion, so  many  pleasing  details.  She  took  the  reader  completely  into  her 
confidence,  and  hence  these  analyses,  at  once  sincere  and  coquettish,  in  which 
we  see  her  exactly  as  she  was,  from  her  smile  to  the  brilliant  glance  of  her 
eyes  (2). 

The  Friends  and  Correspondents  of  Mme  de  Sevigne.— Among  her  friends 
and  correspondents  whose  letters  we  possess,  and  to  whom  she  so  often 
communicated  her  own  wit  and  feeling,  we  should  mention  : 

Bussy-Rahuiin  (1618-1693),  her  cousin,  a  type  of  the  nobleman  who  only 
lacks  the  moral  sense.  Very  intelligent,  but  foppish,  exiled  from  court  because 
of  his  epigrams,  and  his  Histoire  amoiirease  des  Gaules,  in  which  he  sketched 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  left  an  immense  Correspondance,  published  from 
1697  to  d704,  and  Memoires;—Mme  de  Grignan  and  Charles  de  Sevigne,  whose 
letters  occupy  a  place  of  honour  beside  those  of  tlieir  mother  :  those  of  the 
daughter  are  more  elaborate,  and  show  the  influence  of  ideas  and  philosophy; 
those  of  the  son  are  more  spontaneous  (3);  — JSmmanuei  de  Coulanges,  cousin 
of  the  Marquise,  and  his  wife,  whose  letters  are  charming;— Mme  de  La 
Fayette,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  elsewhere  ;  —the  Marquis  de  Pom- 
ponne,  etc.  (4). 

(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  484. 

(2)  Concerning  Mme  do  Sevigne's  style,  cf.   Kmii.e  Fauuet,  Dix-septlCM6  siccle,  p.  216. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  207;  2nd  cycle,  p.  487. 

(4)  Gf.  Choix  de  lettres  du  dix-septii'iae  siecle,  by  G.  Lanson  ;  and  F.  Hemon,  Cours  de  littera- 
ture,  Mme  de  Sevigni,  p.  17. 
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IV.  —  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON  (1635-1719). 

Biography.  —  Mme  de  Mahitenon  was  for  a  long  time  misunderstood;  the 
judgment  upon  her  was  based  upon  calumnies;  and  the  garbled  publication  of 
her  letters  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  her  a  wrong  which  the  sincere  work  of 
contemporary  criticism  has  not  yet  entirely  repaired. 

Francoise  d'Aubigne  Avas  born  at  Niort  on  November  "27,  4035,  in  a  prison. 
Her  mother  had  refused  to  be  separated  from  lier  husband,  Constant  d'Aubigne, 
son  of  the  famous  soldier  and  Protestant  writer,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne.  Constant 
had  been  converted  to  Catholicism;  but  in  abandoning  Ihe  religion  of  his  father 
he  should  have  conserved  its  traditions  of  honour  and  patriotism  :  now,  it  was  as 
a  traitor  to  France  that  he  had  been  arrested  and  condemned.  Being  pardoned, 
he  left  for  Martinique,  became  governor  of  the  island  of  Grenade,  continued  to 
lead  a  dissipated  life,  and  died  in  1645.  His  widow  returned  to  France  with  her 
three  children,  and  did  not  long  survive  her  misfortunes.  The  young  Francoise, 
la  jeune  Indienne,  Avas  brought  up  by  Mme  de  iNeuillant.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
they  married  her  to  the  poet  Scarron,  a  man  full  of  buffoonery  but  with  a  tender 
heart,  —a  merry  cripple,  Avhose  salon  was  frequented  by  all  Die  wits  of  tlie  time. 
At  twenty-live,  a  widow  without  fortune,  Mme  Scarron  was  happy  to  find 
employment  at  court,  wliich  slie  entered  as  governess  of  Mme  de  Montespan's 
cliildren.  Her  situation  was  at  fh'st  a  painful  one;  but  slie  commanded  respect 
by  her  dignity,  and  especially  her  eminent  talents  as  an  educator.  As  a 
reward,  Louis  \IV  gave  her,  in  1694,  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  Avith  tlie  title  of 
marquise.  In  1685,  after  tlie  death  of  the  queen,  Marie-Tlierese,  the  king  se- 
cretly married  her,  and  he  owed  to  her  the  moral  dignity  of  his  last  thirty  years. 
Had  slie  a  political  intluence  upon  the  king?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer. 
It  is  known  that  LoUis  XIV  liked  to  consult  her,  and  that  he  called  her  "  Voire 
Solidite;  but  she  seems  never  to  have  sought  to  play  any  part  in  affairs  of  state. 
Her  great  work  was  the  foundation  and  administration  of  the  institution  of 
Sainit-Gyi\_ 

Saint-Cyr.  Mme  de  Maintenon  as  Educator.— She  had  very  early  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  poor  young  girls  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
Having  suffered  herself,  and  preserved  painful  memories  of  her  infancy  and 
youth,  she  wished  to  save  other  young  girls  of  her  rank  from  similar  misfort- 
unes. She  began  by  renovating  a  house  at  Rueil,  directed  by  Mme  de  Brinon, 
and  placing  there  a  hundred  boarding  scholars,  to  whom  the  king  agreed  to 
give  scholarships  and  when  they  married,  a  dowry.  Then  she  founded,  in  1684, 
the  Saint-Cyr  house,  which  was  intended  to  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  poor 
and  noble  pupils,  under  the  same  conditions.  She  herself  made  the  rules  and 
chose  the  teachers. 
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At  first,  the  education  at  Sainl-Gyr  was  too  worldly ;  and  the  chief  preoccup- 
ation was  to  train  these  girls  in  fine  manners  and  "  beau  style.  "  There  were 
constant  receptions,  concerts,  dramatic  representations.  The  whole  court  went 
there.  They  played  Andromaqiie,  and  much  too  well,  and  Mme  de  Maintenon 
began  to  feel  some  alarm.  The  profane  repertory  was  given  up,  and  they  played 
Esther — but  with  what  success  Mme  de  Sevigne  suffices  to  inform  us  {i) !     Then 

Mme  de  Maintenon  thought  

of  reforming  Saint-Gyr, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  life 
gave  it  her  daily  attention. 
She  made  frequent  jour- 
neys tiiere,  inspected,  exa- 
mined, gave  instructions 
to  the  pupils  and  especial- 
ly to  the  teachers  ;  ajid 
after  the  king's  death,  she 
went  to  live  there. 

As  an  educator,  Mme  de 
Maintenon  passed  through 
two  phases.  At  first,  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  but 
in  good  faith.  She  count- 
ed too  much  upon  the 
excellence  of  nature  alone, 
and  believed  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  develop 
in  these  young  girls  the 
feeling  for  beauty  and 
elegance.  When  she  realis- 
ed her  error,  she  frankly 
admitted  it :  "  We  wished 
to  have  cultivated  minds, 

and  we  have  produced  rhetoricians;  devotion,  and  we  have  made  quietists  ; 
modesty,  and  we  have  made  precieuses ;  lofty  sentiments,  and  here  we  find 
pride  at  its  height.  " — She  then  applied  herself  to  forming  hearts  and  minds  by 
a  direct  method,  by  moral  lessons,  in  order  to  prepare  Ihese  fortuneless  young 
aristocrats  to  become  good  mothers  and  wives.  Above  all,  she  endeavoured  to 
warn  her  pupils  against  all  vanities,  all  illusions,  all  exaggerations  of  sentiment. 
Not  only  was  instruction  reduced  to  its  simplest,  most  practical  forms  (catechism, 
history,  etc.),  but  even  religion  was  defended  from  excesses  ;  they  had  need  of 


MADAME    DE    MAINTENOIV 

From  the  print  by  Giffart. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,2iul  cycle,  ii,  4S4. 
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"  a  substantial,  simple,  gay,  gentle  and  free  piety...  for  it  is  not  a  question  her( 
of  forming  nuns.  "  She  occupied  herself  Avith  the  question  of  moral  educalioi 
even  more  than  instruction,  and  by  frequent  conversations  she  sought  to  endo^ 
both  scholars  and  mistresses  with  a  sincerely  honest  point  of  view.  Everj 
question,  even  the  most  delicate,  was  to  be  approached  frankly  and  simply. 

We  feel  the  greatest  respect,  and  are  truly  touched,  when  we  read  these  con- 
versations of  Mme  de  Maintenon  on  La  mauvaise  Gloire,  on  VE&prit  de  eachot^ 
ierie,  L'Eiiniii,  Les  Amities,  L' Indiscretion,  La  Politesse,  Le  Mari'age,  etc.  Wh^l 
reason,  what  moral  firmness,  what  dignified  and  proud  melancholy,  and  whaj 
clearsightedness  (1) ! 

Mme  de  Maintenon's  style. — We  must  not  expect  of  Mme  de  Mainlcnon  the 
same  qualities  of  sprightliness,  animation,  picturesqueness,  even  sentiment 
which  enliven  Mme  de  Sevigne's  Letters.  Her  dominant  characteristic,  as  we 
have  said,  was  reason.  Therefore,  we  should  expect  from  her  especially  clarily 
and  coherence  of  ideas,  the  ability  to  profoundly  examine  a  moral  question, 
and  propriety  of  abstract  and  pedagogical  terms.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  her  style  was  therefore  cold  and  constrained.  In  the  first  place,  she  always 
felt  great  interest,  in  whatever  question  she  handled  ;  her  heart  was  in  her 
subject,  and  this  sometimes  results  in  genuine  warmth  of  demonstration. 
Furthermore,  her  personality  often  appears  in  her  Lettres  and  her  Entretiens, 
and  we  feel  in  it  a  mingling  of  stoicism  and  sadness,  and  a  maternal  interest  in 
the  daughters  of  her  mind  and  heart. 


V.  —  MEMOIRS. 

Anybody  may  write  his  memoirs.  In  recent  times  we  have  seen  all  kinds  of 
them  :  memoirs  of  generals  and  sergeants,  memoirs  of  duchesses  and  govern- 
esses, memoirs  of  actors  and  of  hairdressers.  All  ate  not  iriteresting,  and 
time  alone  can  judge  these  publications  of  extremely  unequal  value.  And  so 
seventeenth  century  memoires,  also  very  numerous,  can  now  be  properly  classified 
and  appreciated. 

Speaking  generally,  what  is  the  real  value  of  memoirs,  whether  written  by 
Philippe  de  Gommines,  Mme  de  Gaylus,  Saint-Simon  or  Marbot?  It  is  to 
complete  official  history,  the  history  which  everybody  sees  in  the  making ;  it  is 
to  show,  behind  the  great  ornamented  and  illuminated,  often  monotonous, 
sometimes  enigmatical  and  mute  facade,  the  interior  itself  of  the  palace  and 
the  house  ;  to  penetrate  into  intimate  lifef;  and  reveal  the  trivial  causes  of  great 

(i)'  Mme  de  Maihtenoh's  works  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  :  Lettres  et  Entretiens 
sur  Veducation,  Lettres  edifiantes,  Memoires  des  dames  de  Saint-Cyr,  etc.  (Lavallee  edition, 
1854  and  after,  the  first  authentic  edition).— 3/orceaua;  choisiSj  1st  cycle,  p.  209  ;  2hd  cycle,  p.  489. 
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events,  or  I  he  paltry  passions  of  men  of  high  rank.  Their  value  also  consists 
in  reconstituting  the  daily  life  of  citizens  in  any  epoch,  which  bulletins  of 
victory  or  administrative  acts  only  partially  show. 

Frequently,  memoirs  have  another  merit,  that  of  style;  and  in  this  respect  we 
liave  the  same  surprises  as  in  the  Letters.  We  may  find  people  in  fashionable 
society,  who  have  written  only  for  themselves  and  their  intimates,  better  dower- 
ed by  nature  than  professional  authors.. 

Mme  DE  MOTTEVILLE  (1621-1689)  left  memoirs  concerning  Anne  d'Au- 
Iriclie,  in  whose  suite  she  was  from  1643-1666,  and  which  were  not  published 
until  1723.  They  form  a  very  simple  narrative,  enlivened  by  sympathy  and 
devotion,  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  whose  value  lies  in  their  exactness 
and  impartiality  (1). 

Mme  DE  LA  FAYETTE  (1634-1693).— We  possess  what  arc  probably  only 
fragments  of  the  memoirs  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette  for  the  years  1688  and  1689, 
which  were  published  in  1731.  The  author  of  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  is  superior 
to  Mme  de  Motteville.  She  is  a  psychologist,  in  history  as  well  as  fiction,  and 
her  analysis  of  the  feelings  and  actions  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  James  II  causes  us 
to  regret  the  shortness  of  her  work. 

Mme  de  CAYLUS  (1673-1729)  was  the  niece  of  Mme  de  Maintenon,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  Saint-Cyr.  It  was  in  her  old  age  that  she  dictat- 
ed to  her  son  some  Souvenirs,  unfinished,  concerning  the  court  of  France  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  were  published  in  IT 70.  There  is  no 
more  agreeable  book  than  that  of  Mme  de  Caylus  to  make  us  acquainted  witli 
Mme  de  Maintenon,  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  Dauphiness,  Saint-Cyr,  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgogne.     Her  style  is,  according  to  Sainte-Beuve,  a  model  of  urbanity. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  DE  RETZ.—Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  born  in  1614,  and  in  1643  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  was  his  uncle.  He  played  a  brilliant  and  adventurous  role  in  the  Fronde. 
But  after  being  appointed  Cardinal  he  became  wiser,  and  spent  his  time  in  a 
studious  retreat,  writing  his  il/emoires,  which  he  devoted  almost  exclusiv^jly  to  a 
history  of  the  Fronde. — ^We  must  not  expect  of  Retz  an  honest  narrative  of 
events,  but  rather  "  events  seen  through  temperament.  ''  This  temperament, 
overwhelming,  violent,  egotistical,  was  also  that  of  a  vigorous  writer,  who,  by 
liis  animation  and  whinisicalness  was  a  precursor  of  Saint-Simon.  Like  him, 
Uetz  excelled  especially  in  moral  portraiture,  neglecting  the  costume  and 
attitude  for  the  soul';  but  he  was  superior  to  Saint-Simon  in  clarity  and  tlie 
high  relief  of  his  style. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  496. 
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As  a  model  of  historical  narrative,  read  Retz's  La  Journee  des  Barricades,  whicl 
is  both  vivid  and  profound.  Among  the  literary  portraits,  read  those  of  llu 
Duke  d'Orleans  (Gaston),  of  M.  le  Prince  (Conde),  of  MM.  de  Beaufort,  de  L 

Rochefoucauld,  of  Mmes  dt 
Longiievillc,  de  Clievreuse, 
de  MonlbazoM,  etc.  (4). 

SAINT  SIMON  (1675 
1765).  --Life.  —  Louis    d( 
Rouvroy,  Duke  de  Saint-S 
mon,  was  born  sickly  aiu 
fretful.     His  father,  disgra- 
ced by  Richelieu,  filled  tiu 
child  with  his  rancour  an( 
his  vanities.     In  1691,  Louis 
de  Saint-Simon  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  and  joined 
the  musketeers;  he  soon  res- 
igned, because  he  thougiit 
himself  victim  of  an  injust- 
ice,   but    lie    continued   lo 
reside  at  court, and  married. 
He  gave  himself  great  imp- 
ortance,   solicited    all    the 
highest   offices,   and   made 
his  complaints  lo  the  Dukes 
d'Orleans  and  deBourgogne, 
whose  death  was  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment   to    him.     In 
1715,  he  entered  the  Council 
of  the  Regency,  and  in  1721 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain.     But  the  death  of  the  Regent,  in  1723,  put 
an   end  to  his  diplomatic  and  political  career. — He   spent   all  the   remaining 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  writing  his  Memoires.     He  shut  himself  sometimes  in 
his   Chateau  at  La  Ferte,  sometimes  in  his  Paris  hotel  in  the  rue  des  Saints- 
Peres,  where  he  had  a  magnificent  library. 

His  Method  of  Composition.— The  first  idea  of  his  Memoires  came  to  him  when 
quite  young;  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  he  made  notes  of  all  events,  and 
especially  personages.  In  1730,  he  began  to  read  the  Journal  de  Dangeau,  a  copy 
of  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes.     With  the  accuracy  of  a 


THE    CARDINAL   OF    UETZ 

From  the  print  engraved  by  Van  Schuppcn  (1G62). 


(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  213;  2nd  cycle,  p.  500. 
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j4():k1  accouiiluiil,  Daii<,^'aii  hid  iioled  every  eveiil,  small  or  greal,  behveeii  llie 
years  1684  and  1720.  Saiiit-Simon  had  judged  hirn  to  be  of  *'  a  nauseating 
insipidity;  "  he  covered  the  book  with  notes,  and  rewiole  it. — How  did  he  add 
hisowntoDangeau's  work"^ 
He  transcribed  the  latter  for 
the  sequence  of  facts,  and 
when  he  came  to  a  name  or 
date  of  importance,  he  stop- 
ped and  developped  the  Jiar- 
rative.  He  first  drew  upon 
the  memories  of  things  he 
had  himself  seen  and  men 
he  had  known,  and  he  was 
an  ex  traordinarily  close  obs- 
erver, '*  scrutinising  with 
sidelong  glances  every  face, 
every  deportment,  every 
movement,  and  delighting 
exquisitely  his  curiosity.  '' 
And  he  was  always  an  im- 
passioned witness.  Read  his 
famous  account  of  the  par- 
liamentary session  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1718,  when  Louis 
XlVs  will  was  broken;  he 
says  :  "I  sufibcated  with 
silence...  1  sweated  with 
anguish...  With  my  eyes 
fixed,  glued  to  the  superb 
citizens...  I  nearly  died  of 
joy;  1  feared  to  swoon;  my 
heart  so  swelled  that  it  had 

not  enough  room  to  expand  in...  "  But  impassioned  as  he  was,  nothing  escaped 
this  witness  ;  he  saw  every  thing  with  appalling  distinctness. — With  his  gift  for 
observation,  Saint-Simon  also  had  a  mania  for  verbal  information.  All  gossip 
was  welcome  to  him,  whether  it  came  from  great  lords  and  ladies,  like  the  Duke 
de  Beauvilliers  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  from  ministers  like  Chamillart 
whose  daughters,  the  Duchesses  de  Lorges,  de  Mortemart  and  de  La  Feuillade 
gave  him  many  details  about  the  young  Duchess  de  Bourgogne,  or  from  valets, 
lackeys  and  servants.  And  this  is  what  somewhat  spoils  Saint-Simon  for  us : 
there  is  too  much  gossip  in  his  Memoires. 
His    Truthfulness. — Gaston    Boissier    very    truly    says     that,    though    Saint- 


SAINT- SIMON      - 
From  a  con  temporary  portrait. 
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Simon's  Memoires  are  useful  to  the  historian,  they  are  not  history ;  and  tliat 
there  are  three  reasons  for  doubting  them  :  1*^  These  Memoires  are  inspired  by 
passion,  pride  and  anger.  Saint-Simon,  tainted  witli  tlie  most  narrow  ideas 
concerning  the  nobility,  himself  of  a  nervous  and  susceptible  temperament, 
cultivated  resentment  against  all  those  who,  nefir  or  far,  had  misunderstood, 
disdained  or  wounded  his  pretentions ;  2°  He  was  not  intelligeni ,  in  believing 
everything  that  was  told  him.  "  When  there  was  question  of  harming  people 
whom  he  did  not  like,  this  man  of  wit,  this  sceptic,  showed  surprising  credulity. 
All  that  he  heard  against  them,  improbable  as  it  might  be,  he  accepted  as  true ; 
he  doubted  nothing,  because  he  believed  them  capable  of  anything.  "  3"  lie 
was  not  sensitive.  He  hated  his  enemies  in  cold  blood,  and  this  hatred  blinded 
and  led  him  astray. 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  therefore,  when  reading  Saint-Simon's  Memoires, 
against  his  virtuous  indignation,  which  was  sincere  but  irresppnsable. 

His  Style. — On  the  contrary,  let  us  adtpire  almost  without  reserve  his  style 
and  his  language.  "  [  am  not  an  Academic  subject,  "  he  said;  and,  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  less  pure,  less  correct,  than  his  manner  of  writing.  It  should 
not  be  taken  for  a  model,  certainly;  but  he  must  be  praised  for  having  found 
modes  of  expression  to  describe  the  external  aspect  of  people,  and  the  whole  of  a 
picture,  and  to  present  analyses  of  his  own  and  others' sentimeats,  which  are  at 
once  unexpected  and  right,  a-nd  which  overwhelm  us.  His  descriptions  of  great 
scenes  (the  Parliamentary  session,  the  death  of  the  great  Dauphin,  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  etc.),  his  literary  sketches  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  of 
Mnie  de  Gesvres,iMme  de  Luxembourg,  Princess  d'Harcourt,  Mme  de  Castries,  etc.) 
are  marvels  of  wit  and  vividness.  Before  reading  them,  we  form  no  idea  of  the 
many  picturesque  and  colourful  expressions  of  w[iich  the  French  vocabulary  is 
capable.  Eloquent  and  einotional  pages  are  not  lacking  along  with  these 
caricatures.  Nothing  could  be  fmer  than  his  portraits  of  Fenelon  and  the  Duke 
de  Bourgogne  (1).— His  syntax  is  a  singular  admixture  of  archaic  turns  and 
involved  expression  which  embarrass  his  style,  and  of  rapid,  vertiginous  viva- 
cily„  This  he  inhprits  from  Rabelais,  who  sometimes  ovprburdened  his  porio.ds 
extremely,  and  sometimes  used  short  phrases,  cjitting  and  brutal. 

Pablic(ition.—\i  Saint-Simon's  death,  all  his  papers  were  seized  and  taken  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  "  concerning  the  service  of  the  State  and  the 
king.  "  The  Memoires  were  consulted  by  a  few  privileged  persons  ;  Voltaire 
took  out  several  anecdotes  for  his  8iecle  de  Louis  XIV;  Choiseul  had  a  copy 
made  of  them.  In  1762,  Abbe  de  Voisenon  published  some  extracts  ;  in  4788, 
there  was  a  three-volume  edition,  successively  enlarged  in  1789  and  1791.  But 
l^he  first  true  edition  of  the  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon  appeared  in  1829,  through 
the  eiforts  of  the  Marquis  de   Saint-Simon,  his  grandson  ("21  vols.)     In  1856, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  217;  2nd  cycle  p    504. 
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M.  Chcruel  published  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  in  twenty  tolumes. 
Finally,  M.  dc  Boislisle's  edition,  in  course  of  publication  (1914),  in  the  CoUec- 


LOUIS    XIV  S  ILLUMINATED      CHAPEL 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  XVIII  century. 

tion  des  grands  ecrivains  de  la  France,  leaves  out  nothing  that  Saint-Simon's 
readers  might  miss. 

VI.  —  NOVELS. 


We  group  with  the  Leltres  and  the  Memoires  the  novels  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  formed  one  of  the  diversions  of  polite  society,  and  are  a  part  of 
what  may  properly  be  called  fashionable  literature. 

It  was  long  believed  that  no  novel  worthy  of  the  name  appeared  before  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  and  the  imitations  of  the  English  novel.  We  have  corrected 
this  error,  for  French  lit(»rature:  has  been  fertihi  in  novels  from  mediaeval  times 
down  to  the  pi-esent ;  and  th6  seventeenth  ct^ntury,  thougli  leaving  only  one 
classical  masterpiece  in  this  ^jenre,  ptocjueedl  A  great  number  of  noTCls.     Thei 
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success  shows  us,  better  perhaps  than  a  tragedy  by  Racine  or  a  sermon  by  Bos- 
suet,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  in  their  turn  they 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  poetry. 


THE  PASTORAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOVEL 


MONO  RE  D'URFE  (1368-^625).— L'Astr6e  (1610-1627).— A  double  imitation 

of  Spanish  and  Italian  works 
gave  rise  to  the  pastoral  no- 
vel, of  which  L'Astree,  by 
Ilonore  d'Urfe,  is  the  mas- 
terpiece. 

In  Spain,  Montcmayor's 
Diane  (4542) related  the  love 
affairs  of  conventional  shep- 
herds  and  shepherdesses 
amid  charming  natural 
scenes.  Translated  in  1578, 
Ihis  celebrated  and  disting- 
uished work  had  consider- 
able success  in  France. — 
Cervantes'  .Galathee  (1584) 
belonged  to  the  same  genre. 
— Italy,  on  her  side,  produc- 
ed dramatic  pastorals,  such 
as  Tasso's  Aminta  (1581)  and 
Guarini's  Pastor  fido  (1585). 
—  French  society,  under 
Henri  IV  and  Louis XIII,  was 
enthusiastic  over  this  piq- 
uant admixture  of  natural- 
ness and  affectation,  which 
it  applauded  at  the  theatre ; 
and  it  was  well  disposed  to 
welcome  a  French  novel  writ- 
ten in  the  same  manner, 
and  which  indulged  its  ideal 
of  delicacy  and  gallantry. 
Ilonore  d'Urfe's  youth  had  been  passed  in  his  chateau  on  the  Lignon,  a  little 
river  with  cliarming  banks  in  the  plain  of  the  Forez.  Compromised  in  Ihe 
Ligue  troubles,  he  was  imprisoned  and  fuially  banished  ;  and  it  was  at  Chambery 
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that,  an  unoccupied  nobleman,  he  wrolc  L'Aslree.  He  published  the  first  two 
parts  in  1610,  the  third  in  1619;  the  fourth  was  published  by  his  secretary,  Baro, 
in  1627,  who  also  added  a  denouement  forming  a  fifth  part,  from  d'Urfe's  notes. 
VAstree  consists,  therefore,  of  five  volumes,   each  divided  into  twelve  books. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is 
not  very  intricate.  The 
shepherd  Celadon  loves 
tlie  shepherdess  As  tree. 
The  latter  allows  herself 
to  be  persuaded  that  Ce- 
ladon has  deceived  her, 
and  banishes  him  from 
her  presence  ;  Celadon  in 
despair  throws  himself 
into  the  Lignon.  But  one 
may  always  feel  secure 
concerning  the  fate  of  a 
hero  who  drowns  himself 
in  the  first  volume  of  a 
novel  which  includes  five. 
Celadon  is  saved  by  the 
nymphs  that  live  in  the 
Lignon.  The  nymph  Ga- 
lathee  loves  him  (as  Didon 
loved  Enee  and  as  later  Ca- 
lypso loved  Telemaque) ; 
but  he  resists  this  love, 
and  takes  refuge  in  a 
cavern  where  he  raises  an 
altar  to  Astree.  At  length, 
after  many  contrivances, 
reconciliations,  complic- 
ations and  enchantments, 
etc..  Celadon  marries  As- 
tree. This  plot  is  inter- 
sected by  several  others  ; 
and  narratives   and  tales 

are  interpolated  in  the  main  story.  The  development  of  the  plot  is  slow  and  dif- 
fuse ;  gallant  dissertations,  and  refined  analyses  constantly  impede  the  progress 
of  events.  This  was  exactly  what  the  seventeenth  century  liked  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  in  Aslree  lay  thc!  germ  of  the  whole  psychology  of  the  drama. 

The  lieroine  is  a  haughty  and  capricious  shepherdess,  who  makes  Ct'hulon  her 
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slave,  and  whose  love  appears  principally  in  her  regret  and  remorse  for  her  owi 
severity.     She  loves  Celadon,  but  through  pride  and  vainglory  she  puts  him  t< 
the  proof  as  the  great  lady  of  the  middle  ages  did  to  her  knight.     Celadon  is  th< 
perfect  lover,  devoted  and  loyal  unio   death.     To  us  he  seems  to  lack  energy 
but  to  readers  of  those  times  this  absolute   submission    to  the  beloved  woman 
seemed  truly  heroic.     The  shepherd  Sylvandre  represents  reasonable  and  caln^ 
love  ;  Hylas,  the  inconstant  and  railing  shepherd,  contributes  a  note  of  amusin  jB 
realism  lo  this  over-sentimental  book. 

VAstree  did  not  only  delight  the  witliest  women,  from  Mme  de  Rambouillet 
to  Mme  de  Sevigne,  but  was  for  a  long  time  popular  with  the  most  serious- 
minded  men.  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  Huet,  Patru,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine 
spoke  of  it  with  esteem  or  .enthusiasm.  In  Ihe  eighteenth  century  it  was  still 
read,  and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  made  a  pilgrimage  to  d'Urfe's  ch&teau. 

Tlie  success  of  Astree  naturally  produced  imitations,  of  which  the  most 
famous  were  those  by  Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley  (4585-1653),  Avhose 
object  was  to  make  novels  moral  and  religious.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  books  in  which  the  strangest  adventures  are  mixed  up  with  the  most  tender 
devotion,  in  a  style  which  aspired  to  the  picturesque  gentleness  of  Saint  Fran- 
gois  de  Sales.     He  did  not  lack  readers  then,  but  his  books  are  not  readable  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pastoral  genre  wrought  about  a  reaction,  which  was 
evident  in  the  witty  novels  of  Charles  Sorel  (1598-1674),  such  as  Uhistoire 
comique  de  Francion  (1622),  in  which  the  characters  are  drawn  from  the  lowest 
society;  and  especially  Le  Berger  extravagant  (1628)  which  might  have  been, 
had  the  author  possessed  sufficient  genius,  the  Frencii  Don  Quixote. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  ADVENTURE. 

We  should  first  mention  the  novelist  Gomberville,  whose  Polexandre  (1642) 
had  an  enormous  success,  justified  by  the  variety  of  the  descriptions  ;  and 
Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  who  published  Ariane  in  1632. 

But  the  master  of  this  genre,  the  Dumas  pere  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
JLa  Calpren^de  ('•609-1663),  whose  name  would  now  be  forgotten  but  for  Boi- 
leau's  banter.  Besides  several  plays.  La  Calprenede  published  some  sword- 
and-cape  novels,  the  subjects  of  which  he  borrowed  from  history.  The  heroes 
of  his  Cassandre  (1642-1645,  10  vols.)  are  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Scythian  Oro- 
ondate  and  Princess  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius.  The  entanglement  of  historic- 
al and  romantic  facts  is  rather  ingenious.  Still  more  famous  was  his  Cleopdtre 
(1647,  12  vols.)}  Queen  of  Egypt,  loved  by  Juba,  Prince  of  Mauritania;  in  this 
novel  appeared  the  celebrated  Artaban,  whose  pride  has  become  proverbial. 
The  authentic  relationship  between  La  Calprenede's  heroes  and  those  of  Cor- 
neille  has  been  pointed  out ;  in  both  there  is  the  same  conception  of  love  found- 
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ed  upon  esteem,  and  upon  the  triumph  of  the  will.  The  fashionable  world  of 
that  epoch  admired  them  equally  ;  Mme  de  Sevigne  often  referred  to  La  Galpre- 
nede,  and  in  Ihe  eighteenth  century  he  was  still  read. 

THE  HEROIC  AND  PRECIEUX  NOVEL 

MLLEDE  SCUDERY.  — Madeleine  deScudery  (1608-1704),  who  became  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  precieases  and  whose  Saturdays  continued,  with  certain 
changes,  the  influence  of  the  reunions  m  ihe  Chambre  bleiie,  undertook,  in  part- 
nership with  her  brother  (ieorges,  a  series  of  novels  whose  success  was  greater 
than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The  subjects  were  taken  from  history  :  Ibrahim 
oil  rillastre  Bassa,  from  Turkish  history;  Artnniene  ou  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  IG-iS, 
from  ancient  Persia  ;  Clelle,  16o4,  from  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  kings,  etc.  It 
is  probable  that  the  adventures,  sword-play,  and  battles  were  the  work  of 
(ieorges,  the  captain  "  with  the  fertile  pen  ".  The  analyses,  and  the  moral 
dissertations,  in  fact  all  the  psychological  part — which  was  the  cause  of  their 
success  and  which  constitutes  the  originality  of  these  novels — was  the  work  of 
Madeleine.  "  This  collaboration  resulted  in  very  curious  works  which  look 
like  novels  by  Dumas  pere  rewritten  by  Paul  Bourgct(l).  " 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  novels  is  Le  Grand  Cyrus.  Gyrus,  son  of  Gam- 
byse,  under  the  name  of  Artamene,  is  in  love  with  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Medes.  He  fights  for  her  with  those  who  would  carry  her  off,  and 
invades  Asia  in  order  to  find  and  marry  her.  To-day  we  are  shocked  by  the 
anachronisms  in  morals  and  sentiments  displayed  in  Le  Grand  Cyrus  ;  but  that 
is  just  what  charmed  contemporary  readers,  for  Mile  de  Scudery  had  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  paint  the  ancients.  Since  Victor  Gousin  discovered  the  key  to 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  we  know  that  the  author's  intention  was  to  paint  the  society 
of  her  own  time  in  the  characters  of  her  novel.  Gyrus  is  the  Great  Gpnde ; 
Mandane,  Mme  de  Longueville;  and  nearly  all  the  habitues  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  and  of  the  Saturdays  are  to  be  found  there,  even  Mile  de  Scudery  her- 
self under  the  narine  of  Sapho.  These  characters  are  well  drawn,  Ihoiigh  with 
rather  laborious  and  diffuse  application  ;  but  the  psychological  analysis  had  to 
be  both  exact  and  tactful  for  the  originals  to  recognise  themselves  without  being 
displeased. 

Clelie  is  also  a  novel  with  a  key  (Mme  Scarron,  the  future  Mme  de  Mainlenon, 
appears  in  it  as  the  virtuous  Lyriane).  In  (his  book,  also,  is  Ihe  fanious  Carle 
da  Ter\dre.  This  is  merely  an  agrepable  and  very  ingenious  bit  of  badinage, 
which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  feel  any  indignation  about,  Examine  Ihfs  map, 
as  an  analysis  of  the  different  sorts  of  love  or  tendre.  Three  cities  bear  the 
name  Tendre  :  Tendrp-sur-Estime,  Tendre-sur-Reconnaissapcp,  Tcndrc-surr|ncli- 

(1)  p.  MoRiLLOT,  Le  Roman  en  France,  1892,  p.  81. 
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nation;  the  roads  leading  to  them  are  marked  with  villages,  which  are  so  many 
stages  of  the  journey.  If  one  arrives  very  quickly  at  Tendre-sur-lnclination,  the 
road  is  longer  and  more  difficult  to  Tendre-sur-Estime.  So,  after  all,  when  we 
khowhow^  to  interpret  this  jargon  of  gallantry,  the  map  proves  to  be  that  of  a 
very  well-known  country  (1), 

These  heroic  and  "  precieiix''  novels  no  doubt  met  with  exaggerated  success 
among  fashionable  people  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  were  moral  and  distinguished 
productions  whose  psychology  did  honour  to  the  society  which  inspired  them 
and  recognised  itself  in  their  pages. 


REALISTIC  NOVELS. 

Novels  in  every  genre  were  produced  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have 
already  referred  to  those  by  Ch.  Sorel,  which  represented  'a  reaction  from  L'As- 
Iree. 

To  these  must  be  added  two  works  by  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  (1619- 
1655):  VHistoire  coniique  des  Mats  el  empires  de  la  lane,  and  L'Hisloire  coniique 
des  etats  et  empires  da  soleil,  which  are  partly  serious  and  parity  burlesque,  and 
exhibit  an  audacity  and  truculence  which  remind  the  reader  of  Rabelais  and 
Swift. 

While  people  were  enjoying  the  interesting  inventions  of  La  Calprenede  and 
the  refinement  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  SCARRON  (1610-1660)  published  in  Le 
Roman  coniique  (1651),  the  true  history  of  a  company  of  itinerant  actors  and  of 
some  ridiculous  provincials.  The  chief  characters  are  Destin,  Leandrc,  La  Ran- 
cune,  actors;  L'Etoile,  La  Caverne,  and  Angelique,  actresses;  the  poet  Roque- 
brune  ;  the  lawyer,  Ragotin,'and  M.  de  la  Baguenodiere,  a  country  squire.  These 
strongly  characterized  individuals,  grotesque  and  ridiculous,  move  amid  pict- 
uresque descriptions  like  Teniers  paintings. 

FURETI^RE  (1620-1688),  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  publication  of  a  Diciion- 
naire  which  caused  him  lo  be  turned  out  of  the  French  Academy,  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Grolesqaes  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Me  was  a  friend  of 
the  greatest  classical  writers,  like  Boileau,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Racine.  Also, 
his  Roman  bourgeois  (1666)  was  a  witty  retort  to  the  extravagances  of  the  heroic 
and  precieax  novel.  The  plot  deals  with  lawyers,  and  attorneys  in  the  "  qaar- 
tier  Maabert  ".  The  realism  is  excellent  and  not  exaggerated  though  heighten- 
ed by  satire  :  it  has  the  piquant  tone  of  the  Repas  ridicule  and  of  the  Lulrin, 
and  is  still  interesting. 

(1)  The  editions  of  Les  Preoieuses  Ridicules.hy  G.  Larroumet  (Garnier),  and  p.  Crouzet  (Didier- 
Privat),  contain  a  fac-simile  of  the  Carte  du  Tendre. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOVEL. 


MME  DE  LA   FAYETTE  (1634-1693).     Few  women,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  possessed  so  many  who  were  dislinguished  and  amiable,  were  more 

attractive  than  Mme  de  la 
Fayette.  With  an  education 
as  substantial  as  that  of  Mme 
de  Scvigne,  and  a  character 
of  the  liighesl  virtue, slie  had 
a  melancholy  charm  which 
is  especially  seductive  for 
us.  She  received  in  her 
salon  the  elite  of  intellectual 
and  aristocratic  society— 
Conde,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  La 
Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Into  La  Rochefoucauld's 
mind  she  instilled  whole- 
some doubts  as  to  the  exag- 
gerated severity  of  his  Ma- 
uimes,  so  that,  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  softening  his 
severity,  she  could  say,  "  He 
charmed  me  with  his  intel- 
ligence, but  1  reformed  his 
heart  ". 

Mme  de  la  Fayette  publ- 
islied  a  novel  entitled:  Mile 
de  Montpensier  {i66i),  a  nar- 
rative in  which  the  interest 
lies  entirely  in  a  contempt 
for  love.  This  was  followed 
in  1670  by  Zayde,  in  which 
romantic  adventure  unduly 
predominates.  But  several 
passages  exhibit  a  genuine 
talent  for  analysis  without 
insipidity  or  affectation. 
Finally,  in  1677,  Mme  de  la  Fayette  published,  under  the  name  of  Segrais,  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  this  masterpiece  is  its  brevity.     Mile  de  Scudcry  car- 
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From  the  print  by  Desrochers. 
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ried  her  heroes  through  leu  volumes  ;  two  hundred  pages  sufficed  Mme  de  La 
Fayette.  Furthermore,  tliere  is  the  same  simplicity  of  action  in  this  novel  as 
in  a  tragedy  by  Racine.  It  deals  with  a  soul  crisis,  and  the  kind  of  love  analysed 
here  is  passion  and  not  gallantry. 

The  subject  of  the  plot  is  as  follows  :  Mile  de  Chartres  has  married  the  Prince 
de  Cleves,  for  whom  she  feels  only  "  esteem  ".  The  Princess  is  a  highly  virtuous 
woman,  who  feels  sure  of  herself.  However,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  with  whom 
she  dances  at  the  Louvre,  makes  a  very  disquieting  impression  upon  her  and 
Nemours  seeks  every  possible  occasion  to  declare  his  loyp.  T|ie  princess,  feeling 
herself  a  prey  to  involuntary  passion,  heroically  decides  to  confess  everything 
to  her  husband,  and  ask  his  protection  from  this  peril.  iM.  de  Gleves  admires 
the  virtue  of  his  wife,  but  soon  afterwards  he  dies  heart  brpken  by  this  confess-: 
ion,  and  by  t}ie  iiiYoluntqry  jealousy  which  consumes  him.  The  Princess, 
after  his  death,  refuses  to  marry  Nemours,  and  retires  to  a  convent.  This  little 
novel  must  be  read,  and  a  summary  is  not  enough,  to  feel  its  acute  charm  and 
its  moral  beauty  ;  its  style  is  exquisite. 

Perrault's  Stories.  —  Finally,  a  place  must  be  given  in  French  literature  to 
the  Conies  published  by  Charles  Perrault  in  1697. — This  Perrault  was  the  young- 
est of  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  second,  Claude,  was  the  celebrated  architect 
of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  (1).  It  was  Charles  who  started  the  famous  de- 
bate at  the  French  Academy  on  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  He  first  publish- 
ed verses  in  several  fashionable  collections,  and  published  in  the  same  way 
Les  Souhaits  ridicules  and  Peau  dCdne.  lie  then^renounced  poetry  for  prose,  and 
published,  at  first  separately  and  afterwards  in  1697  in  one  volume,  his  Conies 
under  the  name  of  his  son  then  ten  years  of  age.  Who  does  not  know  Le  Petit 
Chaperon  rou^e,  La  Belle  an  bois  dormant,  etc.  ? — These  tales  were  not  invented 
by  Perrault ;  they  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  formed  a  part  of  folk- 
lore ;  but  Perrault  gave  them  their  final  form,  and  attached  his  name  to  them 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


RACINE  AND  TRAGEDY  FROM  t660  TO  f700. 


SUMMARY 

r  RACINE  (1639-1699),  a  pupil  of  Port-Royal,  made  his  debut  as  a  dramatist 
in  La  Thebaide.  His  first  success  was  Andromaque  in  1667  ;  he  renounced  the 
theatre  in  1677,  after  the  momentary  failure  of  Phedre. 

2"  Racine  took  his  subjects  from  history,  legend,  and  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 
His  first  preoccupation  was  to  make  his  work  probable,  that  is,  capable  of 
producing  the  illusion  of  life  ;  between  the  expositiou  of  the  play  and  its  de- 
nouement there  are  no  facts  but  only  the  play  of  passions,  and  psychological 
analysis. 

3°  The  mainspring  of  Racine's  tragedies  is  love.— In  merely  gallant  episodes, 
his  characters  speak  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  ;  but  when  he  treats  of  love  as 
a  passion,  Racine  is  nature  itself;  he  especially  achieves  tragic  force  through 
jealousy. 

4"  Imitator  of  the  ancients,  Racine  borrowed  for  the  first  sketch  of  his 
characters,  but  he  added  to  this  all  the  psychological  acquisitions  of  modern 
times.  Sometimes  he  has  not  known  how  to  avoid  incongruity  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  characteristics. 

5°  In  his  tragedies  Racine  is  dramatic  and  scenic,  and  the  more  his  characters 
are  impassioned,  the  more  natural  he  seems. 

6"  In  prose,  Racine  has  left  Letters,  fragments  of  a  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV, 
and  especially  L'Abr^g-e  de  Ihistoire  de  Port-Royal,  which  was  published 
after  his  death. 

7°  CONTEMPORARY  POETS  .—CORNEILLE  did  not  abandon  the  theatre  until 
1674  ;  his  brother  THOMAS  published  his  successful  pieces  between  1672  and 
1678;  PRADON  is  famous  because  of  the  quarrel  about  Phedre;  QUINAULT 
was  a  mediocre  tragic  poet,  but  wrote  some  libretti  (Proserpine,  Armide,  etc.) 
which  are  masterpieces  in  their  genre. 
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DECORATED  LETTER 

by  Fr.  Chauveau. 


RACINE  (1639-1699). 

ife.  —  Childhood,  r—  Jean  Racine  belonged  to  a  family 
whose  antecedents  influenced  his  education  and  his 
entire  life.  His  father  was  superintendent  of  the  salt 
stprehpHsp  at  Lfi  FerteTMilon,  and  in  this  place,  in 
1638,  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  Jansenists  took 
refuge,  Lancelot,  Le  Maitre  and  Sericourt.  Having 
been  dispersed  by  the  first  persecution,  they  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  families  who  favoured  their 
ideas,  particularly  the  Vitarts  ot  La  Ferte-Milon,  near 
relatives  of  the  Racines.  Jean  Racine  was  born  on 
December  21,  1639;  two  years  later  his  mother  died, 
and  two  years  after  that,  his  father.  The  young 
Racine,  thus  orphaned,  was  taken  by  his  grandmother 
Marie  des  Moulins,  sister  of  Mme  Vitart.  Now,  this  Marie  des  Moulins  had  a 
daughter  who  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Port-Royal,  Mother  Agnes  de  Saint- 
Thecle;  two  of  her  sisters  were  also  nuns  there;  and  slie,  herself,  being  widowed 
in  16*9,  went  tliere  to  join  her  daughter  and  sisters.  Wisliing  to  have  her 
grandson  brought  up  with  the  same  ideas,  she  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Beau-, 
vais  (1),  wliich  was  conducted  by  Jansenists.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Racine  left 
Beauvais  for  the  school  near  Port-R-oyal  des-Champs  which  was  taught  by  the 
Messieurs  themselves,  and  known  ^s  Les  Grqnges. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  still  stands  the 
old  school  house,  which  not  only  has  escaped  destruction,  hjut  has  even  kept  its 
distinct  seventeenth  century  appearance  (!2).  There,  while  recalling  the  des- 
troyed abbey,  we  can  evoke  the  memory  of  these  solitary  scholars  of  whom 
young  Racine  was  the  pupil.  There  it  was  that,  far  from  all  external  distract- 
ions, Racine  unconsciously  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  his  masters,  the  res- 
trained and  penetrating  charm  of  a  calm  and  harmonious  countryside,  which 
he  described  in  his  first  verses.  Here  he  passed  long  hours  under  the  trees 
reading  the  Greek  text  of  Euripides'  tragedies,  or  Heliodorus'  novel,  Theagene 
et  Chariclee.  But,  abov«  all,  he  was  reared  in  the  scrupulously  severe  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Jansenist  faith,  whose  rigidity  is  at  once  its  glory  and  its 
fault.  This  early  education  made  upon  Racine  so  prqfound  and  indelible  an 
impression  that  his  dramatic  success  was  to-be  poisoned  by  the  memory  of  his 
pure  and   religious^youth;  so  that,  after  the  momentary  failure  of  P^ed/^e,  he 

(1)  Of  the  town  of  Beauvais;  there  was  also  a  college  of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  which  took  its  name 
from  its.  founder,  a  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  whose  chapel  is  still  standing  in  the  rue  Jean-de- 
Beauvais. 

(2)  Gf.  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  historical  notice  by  A.  Gazier,  4th  edition,  1905,  Plon.— Also,  Le 
Peierinaye  de  Port-Royal,  by  Andre  Hallays  1909,  Ferrin. 
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cnneniis  was  given  by  Kacinc  to-  Moliere,  whose  troupe  was  then  acting  at  tlic 
theatre  of  Ihe  Palais- l\oyai;  and  the  first  representation  took  place  on  June  20, 
1664.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  Tliebaide  any  promise  of  great  dram- 
atic genius  (i). — The  following  year,  on  December  4,  1665,  Racine's  Alexandre 
was  given  ;  and  this  time,  he  not  only  had  imitated  Gorneille  but  Quinault  as 
well.  Alexandre  had  great  success  :  it  was  written  in  the  taste  of  the  time — bad 
taste,  be  it  understood.  If  Racine  had  continued  on  these  lines,  he  would 
have  been  applauded  without  reserve,  but  to-day  would  be  forgotten  irrevoc- 
ably. 

All  the  same,  Alexandre  marks  an  important  dale  in  Racine's  life.  First,  it 
was  the  cause  of  his  rupture  with  Moliere.  While  Moliere's  troupe  was  acting 
the  piece  at  the  Palais-Royal,  Racine,  dissatisfied  with  the  interpretation,  trans- 
ferred the  play  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  it  was  given  at  bolh  theatres  at 
once.  Moliere  was  angry;  the  more  so  as  Racine,  persevering  in  his  ill-doing, 
persuaded  Moliere's  best  actress,  Mile  du  Pare,  to  go  over  to  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne. Thus,  in  its  beginning,  was  a  friendship  broken  off  that  might  have 
proved  fecund,  and  it  was  entirely  Racine  who  was  in  the  wrong  (2).  This  was 
the  first  exhibition  of  this  irritable  and  sensitive  humour  through  which  Racine 
acquired  so  many  enemies  among  his  conlemporaries.  But  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  poets  were  then  comparatively  recent. 

Racine  and  Port-Royal.  —  What  can  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  concerning 
Racine's  sudden  change  of  attitude  toward  Port-Royal,  and  those  worthy  masters 
to  whom  he  owed  everything?  Mother  Agnes  had  redoubled  her  warnings  ;  and 
Nicole,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Messieurs,  had  cried  :  "  A  theatrical 
poet  is  a  public  poisoner,  not  of  the  bodies  but  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  who 
should  consider  himself  guilty  of  an  infinite  number  of  spiritual  liomicides  (3).  " 
These  words  hurt  Racine  acutely  ;  and  drawing  inspiration  from  Pascal's  Provin- 
ciales,  he  wrote  a  Letter  against  Port-Royal,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  wit,  but  also 
of  the  blackest  ingratitude.  A  second  Leitre  was  about  to  follow  the  first,  when 
Boileau,  with  his  rectitude  and  common  sense,  remarked  to  Racine  thathewas 
attacking  the  best  people  in  the  world.  "  And,  we  should  add,  these  "  best 
people  "  were  then  being  persecuted.  Racine  did  not  publish  his  second  letter 
and  the  first  caused  him  later  undying  remorse. 

However,  he  had  broken  oil*  with  Port-Royal.  In  1667,  he  had  become,  with 
his  Andromaque,  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  his  time.  From  1667  to  1677,  sev- 
en of  his  tragedies  were  acted  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.     All  achieved  success  ; 

(1)  Cf.  Racine,  Fourcassie,  ed.  (Hatior). 

(2)  C.  Moliere  (Hatier),  p.  281. 

(3)  Nicole  thus  expressed  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  UTpon  Les  Heresies  imaginaires  {Aec,  1665), 
directed  against  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  author  of  the  Visionnaires,  who  had  just  attacked 
Port-Royal. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Litter.  15 
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but  while  some,  like  Andromaque,  Berenice  and  Iphigenie^  triumphed  without 
difficulty,  others,  such  as  Brilannicus,  Bajazet  and  especially  Phedre  met 
witli  violent  opposition. 

Racine's  Retirement  (1677).  —  Meanwhile,  in  1673,  Racine  had  entered  the 
French  Academy,  and  in  1674,  was  appointed  Counsellor  to  the  King.  Though 
feted  at  the  theatre,  received  at  court,  sought  after  by  everybody  for  his  genius 
and  his  sarcastic  wit,  Racine  was  not  happy.  The  least  criticism  upset  him 
completely;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  retorted  with  bitter  Prefaces  and  deadly  epi- 
grams. Tiie  memory  of  Port-Royal  haunted  him;  there  his  old  aunt.  Mother 
Agnes,  awaited  patiently  the  return  of  the  prodigal;  Lemaitre,  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
Aruauld,  spoke  of  him  with  sighs.  In  this  state  of  mind,  Racine  saw  his 
Phedre  almost  doomed  through  the  influence  of  a  clique,  the  Princess  de 
B(millon  and  the  Duchess  de  Nevers  setting  up  Pradon's  Phedre  against  his 
own.  The  poet  could  easily  have  consoled  himself  for  this  transient  failure 
with  the  lasting  triumph  which  soon  followed;  but  in  the  troubled  state  of  his 
mind,  he  saw  in  the  check  sulTered  by  Phedre  a  warning  from  Heaven.  It  was 
then  reported  to  him  that  Arnauld,  the  Great  Arnauld,  the  most  severe  of  the 
Jansenists,  had  passed  a  favourable  judgment  upon  this  last  tragedy,  and 
Boilcau  undcrloolv  to  reconcile  them.  No  simpler  or  more  touching  scene 
could  !)(>  louiid.  I)()ileaii  took  Racine  to  Port-Royal.  Racine,  on  the  threshold, 
had  no  sooner  seen  Arnauld  than  he  felt  his  heart  m^t  and  his  legs  give  way 
under  hin^i;  he  became  again  the  "  petit  Racine  ''  of  Port-Royal,  and  fell  on 
his  knees  weeping.  Arnauld  begged  him  to  rise,  but  as  Racine  remained  where 
he  was,  Arnauld  threw'  himself  down  beside  him  and  they  embraced. 

From  that  day,  Racine  died  to  the  world;  the  love  of  Clod  had  reentered  his 
heart,  and  so  redeemed  it  that  he  resolved  to  enter  a  cloister.  But,  upon  the 
advice  of  his  confessor,  he  decided  finally  to  marry.  His  wife,  Catherine  deRo- 
manet,  was  simple  and  good,  educated,  but  not  sensitive  to  the  charms  of 
poetry.     She  bore  him  seven  children  (1). 

Last  Years.  —  During  this  period,  from  1677  to  the  date  of  his  death,  1699, 
Racine's  life  passed  calmly  in  devotion  to  his  family  and  to  Louis  XIV,  who 
appointed  him  his  historiographer.  For  Louis  XIY  he  had  a  tender  admiration. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  return  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  he  had  completely 
al);m(loii('d,  and  to  write  at  Mine  de  Maliitenon's  instigation  his  tragedy  of 
Esllier,  which  wns  acted  at  Saint-Cyr  in  1689  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
It  must  be  noted  that  he  did  not  intend  it  as  a  work  for  the  theatre;  he  entitled 

(1)  The  eldest,  Jcan-Baptiste,  to  whom  his  father  addressed  exquisite  letters,  died  unmarried 
at  sixty-nine;  the  last,  Louis  Racine,  wrote  a  Mcmoire  on  the  life  of  his  father,  poems  on  Grace 
and  Religion,  and  had  a  son  who  died  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  1755.  Of  his  five  daughters  three 
became  nuns,  and  only  one  married. 
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it  :  Ouvrage  propre  a  etre  recite  etchante.  Two  years  later,  he  composed  Athalie; 
but  the  success  of  Esther  had  troubled  Mme  de  Maiiilcnoii,  who  feared  to  de- 
velop   in    her   pupils    at 

Saint-Cyr  a  worldly  and  - 

coquettish  taste.  Athalie 
was  to  be  played,  without 
scenery  or  costumes,  at 
Versailles  before  the  king. 

Is  it  true  that  Racine, 
shortly  before  his  death, 
was  disgraced  by  Louis 
XIV,  as  appears  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mme  de 
Maintenon  ?  The  quest- 
ion has  never  been  cleared 
up.  Louis  Racine,  his 
son,  wrote  that  his  father 
had  sent  the  king  a 
metnoir  on  the  misery  of 
the  people,  and  that  Louis 
XIV  was  angry  at  the  poet 
for  his  indiscreet  interf- 
erence in  affairs  of  state. 
— Others  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Racine  had 
openly  remained  friend 
with  the  Messieurs  de 
Port-Royal,  who  were 
more  suspected  than  ever 
and  actively  persecuted. 
— It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  king's  favour 
was  at  times  withdrawn, 
and  that  Racine  was 
keeidy  affected  by  this. 
But  the  favour  was  always 
promptly  revived;  and 
when  the  king  heard  of  his  death 
emotion  and  in  terms  of  praise. 

Racine  had  asked,  as  an  honour,  to  be  buried  in  tlie  cemetery  of  Port-Royal- 
des-Champs,  at  the  feet  of  M.  Hamon.  When  the  abbey  was  destroyed,  inlTU, 
his  remains  were  taken  to  the  church  of  Saint-F,tieune-du-Mont,  at  Paris,  where 


Racine's  iiousk,  mauais  sturet 

To-d;iv  Visconti  Street. 


April    21,    1699,    Ik;    spoke    of    l»ini    willi 
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Ihey  still  are,  and  where  we  may  read  his  Latin  epitaph  composed  by  Boileau  (1). 

History  of  his  Dramas.  —  La  ThebaVde  ou  les  Freres  ennemis  (1664).  —  Racine 
dreAV  the  inspiration  for  his  first  piece  from  the  Septem  of  vEschylus,  Euripide's, 
Phcenicx,  Seneca's  Phxnicx,  Stalius'  epic  poem,  Tliebais,  and  a  French  piece,  by 
Rolrou,  Antigone  (1638).  The  main  theme  is  the  famous  rivalry  between  Gidipus'  two 
sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  end  by  killing  each  other.  But,  as  a  disciple  of 
Corneille,  —  the  Corneille  of  the  OEdipe,  —  Racine  mingled  the  insipidity  of  gallant  love 
with  this  shocking  story. 

1665.  Alexandre  le  Grand. —  The'  subject  was  drawn  from  Quintius-Curtius,  who 
'left  a  narrative  in  Latin  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander.  But  though  Racine  boasts  in  his 
preface  of  having  faithfully  followed  history,  the  romantic  element  dominates  in  his 
tragedy  The  subject  is  simple.  Alexandre  bas  pursued  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Indies,  where  he  linds  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  khigs,  Taxile  and  Porus ;  the  lirst 
would  be  Avilling  to  subuiil,  and  is  not  a  dangerous  enemy;  but  Porus  resists,  is 
vanquished  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alexandre,  \a  ho  pardons  him  and  restores  to  him 
his  kingdom.  But,  in  order  to  make  a  tragedy,  the  element  of  love  is  necessary,  and 
we  feel  that,  in  such  a  theme,  love  will  merely  "  serve  as  an  ornament,  and  not  as  subs- 
tance;" Racine,  then,  will  imagine  Alexandre  in  love  with  Gleofile,  sister  of  king  Taxile, 
and  Porus  in  love  with  queen  Axiane.  This  second  of  Racine's  tragedies  is,  then,  an 
admixture  of  serious  events  and  gallant  love,  a  compromise  between  the  work  of  Corneille 
and  that  of  Quinault,  the  two  most  popular  poets  of  the  day.  For  this  reason  the  play 
was  all  the  more  successful,  but  it  now  seems  old-fashioned.  Racine  dedicated  it  to 
Louis  XIV. 

1667.  Andromaque.  —  This  piece  was  taken  from  Greek  and  Latin  sources.  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  Homers  Iliad  (cantos  VI  and  XXII),  from  Euripides'  Trojans  and 
Andromache,  from  V^irgil's  Eneid  (B(jok  III),  and  from  Seneca's  tragedy  Andromache. 
In  the  work  of  the  ancient  poets,  Andromache,  captive  and  wife  of  Pyrrhvis,  had 
by  this  new  marriage  a  son  named  Molossos;  in  Pyrrhus'  absence,  Hermione,  being 
jealous,  wishes  the  child  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  latter  is  saved  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  old  Pelee,  Avhile  Pyrrhus  is  killed  at  Delphos  by  Orestes.  Racine 
imagines,  on  the  contrary,  that  Andromaque,  widow  of  Hector,  taken  in  captivity  by 
Pyrrhus  after  the  Trojan  war,  has  kept  her  son  Aslyanax.  Pyrrhus,  already  betrothed 
to  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelas  and  Helene,  is  in  lo\e  Avith  Andromaque  and 
asks  her  to  marry  him.  Andromaque  does  not  wish  to  consent;  Pyrrhus  threatens 
to  have  the  young  Astyanax  destroyed,  his  death  being  demanded  by  the  Greeks.  The 
play  begins  at  the  moment  when  Oreste,  sent  by  the  Grecian  Assembly  to  claim  Hector's 
son,  arrives  at  Epire;  Oreste  is  himself  in  lov(;  with  Hermione,  Pyrrhus'  betrothed, 
and  hopes  that  Andromaque,  to  save  her  son,  will  consent  to  marry  Pyrrhus,  so  that  \w, 
can  marry  Hermione.  At  first  Pyrrhus  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  child  to  Oreste; 
then,  because  Andromaque  will  not  consider  his  suit  favourably,  he  declares  that  he 
Axill  abandon  Astyanax  and  will  marry  Hermione.  But  Andromaque  opens  the  question 
again  with  Pyrrhus,  and  decides  to  marry  him  in  order  to  save  Hector's  son,  intending 
to  kill  herself  as  they  come  out  of  the  temple.  Herniione  in  a  fury  orders  Oreste  to 
sacrifice  Pyrrhus  to  her  jealousy,  and  Oreste  obeys  her;  but  when  Pyrrhus  is  dead, 
Hermione  in  despair  kills  herself  by  his  side.  Andromaque  and  Astyanax  are  saved; 
Oreste  goes  mad. 

(1.)  Cf.  I]oiloau    Ilatier),  p.  550 
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Tlio  novelty  o(  Andromaque  was  as  keenly  appreciated  as  that  of  the  Cid,  and  it  had 
brilliant  and  lasting  success.  People  used  to  say  :  "  As  (Irie  as  the  Cid;  "  they  could 
have  said  :  True  and  natural  as  Andromaque.  lis  novelty  l;iy  in  Iwo  elements,  with 
which  *H  the  others  were  conn- 
ectedfi  »^inplicity  of  action, 
everything  depending  upon  a 
(irt'isioii  taken  li>  An(ironia(iiif, 
and  pasNionate  Ittvc  >ul)>l  ilnteil 
fqr  reasoning  love  (Corncille) 
aniJ  gallantry  (Quinanlt).  There 
uas  a  querelle  d' Andromaque  as 
there  had  been  a  querelle  du  Cid. 
Jealous  poets,  like  Thomas 
Corneille,  Boursault,  Le  Clerc, 
Quinault,  Pradon,  and  the  great 
Corneille  himself,  and  critics, 
like  Conrart,  Menage,  Chapelain  ; 
spectators,  whose  ideal  lay  in 
the  more  heroic  style  of  Cor- 
neille (like  Madame  de  Sevignc, 
la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  the 
Duke  de  Longueville,  etc.), 
denied,  for  ''  professional  "  or 
sentimental  reasons  the  charm 
of  Andromaque.  Saint-Evrem- 
ond,  who  was  then  in  England, 
wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de  Lionne 
about  Andromaque  and  Attila 
(both  played  in  the  same  year), 
in  which  he  found  only  specious 
beauly  in  Racine's  play,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
partisans  of  Corneille.  Moliere 
gave  in  hi^  Palais-Royal  tlieatre, 
on  May  25,  1668,  Subligny's  La 
Folic  Querelle,  a  kind  of  iiamp- 
hlet  written  in  dialogue,  w  ith  a 
rudimentary  plot,  in  which 
perhaps  Moliere  collaborated  (1) 
Racine  had  the  young  court  on 
his  side,  and  his  dedication  to 
Henriette  d'Angleterre  shows 
clearly  whom  he  wished  in 
future  to  please. 


LES    PL,\IDKLHS 


>mail  picture  in  tiie  edition  of  Racine* 
Works,  published  in  1697. 


UEPUESENTATION    Ol 

From 

1668.  Les  Plaideurs.  —  To 

revenge     himself    for    a    lost 

lawsuit,  and  also  to  prove  that  he  was  capable,  as  well  as  Corneille,  of  excelling  in  both 
genres,  Racine  wrote  a  charming  comedy  in  three  acts  after  Andromaque,  and  just  before 
Brilannicus.     A  pari  of  the  plot  is    imitated  from  Aristophanes"  Les  GuSpes,  but  he  owed 

(i) Concerning  La  Folic  Querelle,  and  generally  all  Racine's  enemies,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
once  for  all,  to  F.  Deltours's  book.     CtM/cJ/Zc'rc  (Hatier),  p.  487. 
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only  lo  French  tradition  (Pathelin,  Rabelais'  "  chats-fourres  ",  etc.),  and  to  his  friends  B,j 
leau,  Fureliere,  La  Fontaine  and  Chapelle,  whom  he  met  at  the  inn  of  the  Mouion-Blanc, 
the  sharp  and  witty  satire  of  the  judges  and  pleaders.  A  judge,  Perrin  Dandin,  has  become 
such  a  fanatic  in  his  profession,  that  he  never  wishes  to  leave  the  tribunal,  and  his  son  is 
compelled  to  have  him  imprisoned  and  guarded  in  his  house.  Dandin  attempts  in  every 
way  to  make  his  escape  in  order  to  run  back  to  court.  At  last,  to  occupy  his  attention  ;il 
home,  he  is  set  to  judge  ;i  dog  w  blch  has  eattMi  a  capon  ;  his  secretary,  L'lntime,  defends  th  > 
taccused,  his  porter,  Petit-Jean,  makes  the  plea  against  the  dog.  The  plot  is  made  more 
iideresting  by  a  short  intrigue  :  Dandin's  sou,  Leandre,  loves  Isabelle,  daughter  of 
Chicanneau,  who  is  an  incorrigible  litigant,  and  marries  her  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
The  Countess  de  Pimbesche  is  another  type  of  the  persistant  litigant.  The  style  of  this 
comedy  is  exquisite,  and  foretells  the  best  work  of  Regnard.  Coldly  received  at  first, 
Les  Plaideurs  greatly  amused  Louis  XIV,  and  everybody  was  willing  to  follow  his  leads. 
Since  1668,  the  piece  has  never  been  dropped  from  the  theatrical  repertory. 

1669.  Britannicus.  —  Racine's  strongest  parli>;iiis  had  al)o\c  cnci-n  lluii;4-  praised  the 
tenderness  of  Aii<lroiii(i(jne;  they  had  not  reccjgniscd  ils  s(r(M)>4lli,  ;md_  sejijjauuJLJ.a-ii.vow 
that  Corueilie  remained  without  an  equal  in  hi>l()ii(al  lraij,((l\.  Racine  then  composed 
Britannicus  (1),  a  Roman  tragedy  drawn  tV..iii  ra(ilu>'  Aiiiiales.  Tlnis  he  put  to  the 
proof  his  original  power,  ha\ing  to  ck  ate  all  tiir  aciion;  and  lie  (hose  the  gloomies 
period  of  Roman  history,  as  well  as  its  most  violent  characters.  The  Roman  emperor, 
Claude,  had  a  son  by  his  marriage  to  Messaline,  named  Britannicus.  He  had  married 
for  a  second  wife  Agrippine,  widow  of  Domitius  yEnobarbus,  who  thr(nigh  her  intrigues, 
had  caused  Claude  to  adopt  her  own  son  JNeron;  after  which,  having  poisoned  Claude, 
she  has  Noron  proclaimed  emperor  instead  of  Britannicus,  the  legitimate  heir.  But 
Agrippine  has  only  given  the  jjower  to  her  son  in  order  to  exercise  it  herself.  At  the 
begiiming  of  the  play,  we  learn  Ihat  Neron  has  begun  to  emancipate  himself  from  this 
bondage.  He  has  had  Junie,  who  was  betrothed  to  Britannicus,  carried  otf,  and  he  refuses 
to  receive  his  mother  who  has  come  to  demand  an  explanation.  Agrippine,  to  repossess 
herself  of  power,  threatens  to  uphold  the  claims  to  the  throne  of  Claude's  son;  upon  this, 
the  nionstre  naissant  awakes,  and, refusing  the  advice  of  the  hon(!st  Biu-rhus  to  accept  that 
of  the  perfidious  Narcisse,  plans  to  rid  himself  of  Britannicus,  his  rival  in  politics  and  in 
love.  After  several  alternative  plans,  which  form  the  psychological  interest  of  the  piece, 
Neron  decides  to  have  Britannicus  poisoned.  Juhie  takes  refuge  with  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
and  Agrippine  foresees  her  own  downfall.  Despite  some  opposition,  Britannicus  won  its 
way  and  remained,  according  to  Voltaire,  "  a  play  for  connoisseurs.  "  Irritated  at  first, 
however,  by  a  cabal  he  believed  to  be  directly  inspired  by  Corneille,  Racine  published 
a  Preface  in  which  his  glorious  rival  was  scratched  by  the  same  pen  which  had  written 
the  "  petite  lettre  "  against  Port-Royal.  Once  again  Boileau  intervened,'  and  upon  his 
remontrances  Racine  suppressed  the  Preface  in  his  second  edition,  and  wrote  another  free 
from  all  personalities. — In  Britannicus  Racine  adopted  the  genre  of  historical  tcagedy, 
and  equalled  Corneille  in  the  first  and  third  acts.  But  he  most  dcseryed...J)CiUSC..  JJar 
remTiinin^rfuc  to  himself  in  liiniting  his  aclion_to_a2n^radjiJ^^  not  following 
Nero  beyond  the  fir!*^  stagQl  oF  liis  degeneracy.  He  dedicated  Britannicus  lo  the  Duke 
de  Chevreuse,  to  whom  his  uncle  Vitart  was  steward. 

1670.  Berenice.  —  Berenice  was  taken  from  two  lines  Avritten  by  the  Latin  historian 
Suetonius  :  Titus  reginam  Berenicem...  cui  etiam  nuptias  pollicitus  ferebatur...  statim  ab 
Urbe  dimisit  invitus  invilam.     This  tragedy  can  hardly  be  analysed.     It  is  altogether  com- 

(1)  See  the  account  of  the  first  representation  by  Boursault,  quoted  by  M.  F.  Hemon  (Gours  de 
litterature,  Britannicus,  p.  1). 
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posed  of  the  hesitations  of  Titus,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Berenice;  and,  by  a  harmonious 
movement,  ends  in  their  mutual  decision  to  separate.  Racine,  to  vary  and  strengthen 
a  loo  simple  plot,  invented  the  charact(;r  of  Antiochus  who,  in  love  with  Queen  Bere- 
nice, follows  her  to  Rome,  hoping  to  profit  by  her  rupture  with  Titus.  But  Berenice, 
who  is  willing  to  renounce;  Titus,  nevertheless  will  never  forget  him,  and  Antiochus, 
also,  has  to  resign  himself  to  leaving  her.  Was  it  true  that  Racine  wished  to  allude  to 
Louis  XlV's  love  for  Marie  Mancini,  Mazarin's  niece?  Or  was  it  true  that  Henriette 
d'Angleterre,  who  had  perhaps  married  Louis  XIV  without  the  *'  raison  d'6tat  ",  herself 
chose  the  dramatic  situation  and  proposed  it  both  U)  the  aged  Corneille  and  the  young 
Racine,  to  put  them  to  the  test  ?  This  anecdote,  first  related  vaguely  by  Fontenelle  in 
his  Vie  de  Corneille  (1729),  then  repeated,  as  a  fact  i>y  Louis  Racine  in  1747  and  by 
Voltaire  in  1766,  now  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  M.  G.  Michaut,  who  studied  it 
closely,  demonstrates  its  improbaljility  (1).  On  the  olher  hand,  it  appears  probable  that 
Racine  wished  to  steal  a  march  on  Corneille  by  taking  a  subject  which  he  knew  that 
Corneille  was  using  and  would  spoil,  whereas  Racine  found  in  it  exactly  what  best 
suited  his  poetic  art  and  his  style,  lierdnice  is  the  Racinian  tragedy  par  excellence,  and 
the  Preface  is  a  veritable  manifesto.     Racine  dedicated  it  to  Colbert.  . 

We  have  already  noticed  two  pieces,  Brilaniiicus  and  Berenice,  which  were  not  in  any 
way  imitated  from  ancient  tragedies,  but  entirely  constructed  by  Racine;  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert  to  a  third  even  more  original. 

1672.  Bajazet.  —  The  subject  of  this  drama  was  entirely  contemporary.  M.  de  Cezy, 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  had  narrated  at  Paris  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Bajazet,  brother  of  the  Sultan  Amurat.  The  Chevalier  de  Nantouillet  repeated 
this  anecdote  to  Racine,  who  used  it  for  his  tragedy  But  Racine  must  also  have  known 
a  tale  by  Segrais,  which  had  appeared  in  1656,  in  which  the  same  subject  was  handled. 
"  A  few  readers  may  be  surprised,  "  he  said  in  his  second  Preface,  "  that  so  recent  a 
story  should  be  put  upon  the  stage;  but  1  have  found  nothing  in  the  rules  for  dramatic 
poems,  which  should  turn  me  aside  from  my  undertaking.  •"  At  the  same  time,  Racine 
added  that  in  such  a  case  the  action  should  be  placed  in  a  foreign  country.  "  The  dis- 
tance of  the  scene  makes  up  in  a  way  for  the  nearness  of  the  time.  "  The  sultan 
Amurat  has  a  brother,  Bajazet.  Amurat,  about  to  start  on  an  expedition,  leaves  orders 
with  Roxane,  the  sultaness,  to  have  Bajazet  killed.  But  Roxane  loves  the  young  prince, 
and  offers  to  save  him,  if  he  will  marry  her.  The  grand  visier,  Acomat,  is  in  the  plot. 
Bajazet  surprises  Roxane  by  his  hesitation,  and  she  discovers  his  secret  :  he  loves  the 
princess  Atalide,  to  whom  he  intends  to  be  faithful.  Then  she  makes  him  choose 
between  the  death  of  Atalide,  or  of  himself.  Bajazet  is  indignant  :  she  causes  him  to  be 
killed,  and  then  kills  kerself.  Atalide,  too,  does  not  wish  to  survive  her  lover;  and 
Acomat  dies  lighting  the  soldiers  of  Amurat.  Racine  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
external  local  colour  of  Bajazet,  so  dear  to  romanticists ;  but,  if  it  may  so  be  expressed, 
he  sought  rather  an  interior  local  colour  :  the  action  of  this  tragedy  could  never  have 
passed  anywhere  but  in  the  Orient,  where  passions  are  particularly  intense;  neither 
Acomat  nor  Roxane,  who  are  the  protagonists,  coukl  be  Greek,  Roman  or  French.  —  It 
is  believed  that  the  spectators  of  1672  saw,  in  Roxane  sacrificing  Bajazet  to  her  jealous 
bne,  some  traits  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  her  favourite  Monaldeschi  to 
be  assassinated  at  Fontaincbleau  in  1657.  —  After  Bajazet,  Racine's  plays  no  longer  b(u-e 
any  dedications;  he  had  no  further  need  for  patrons  though  he  was  still  subjected  to  the 
most  violent  criticism  (2). 

(1)  G.  Michaut,  La  Berenice  de  Racine  (Paris,  1907).  Cf.  the  feuilleton  by  Em.  Faguet  in  the 
Ihjbats  of  July  8,  1907. 

(2)  See  ill  particular  Mme  de  S6vigne's  celebrated  letter  of  March  16,  1672,  willi  her  ditliyrainb  in 
favour  of  Corneille  ;  "  Vive  done  noire  vieil  ami  Corneille!...  " 


1()73.  Mithridate.  —  Racine  now  returned  to  historic  tragedy.  In  his  Milkrldaie,  li€ 
had  no  predecessor  to  imitate  ;  and  he  took  his  subject  from  Dion  Cassius,  Appianus  am 
Plutarch.  Mithridate,  king  of  Pont,  has  two  sons  :  Xiphares  and  Pharnace.  The  first  is 
devoted  to  him,  th6  second  is  a  traitor,  in  the  pay  of  tha  Romans.  Both  of  them  are  it 
love  with  the  princess  Monime,  betrothed  to  Mithridate.  The  king  shows  his  sons  his 
plans  for  a  war  against  the  Romans;  but  when  he  has  Pharnace,  whom  he  suspects, 
arrested,  Pharnace  denounces  to  his  father  Xiphares'  love  for  Monime.  Mithridate, 
feigning  to  renounce  Monime,  draws  from  her  the  confession  of  her  love  for  Xiphares. 
Meanwhile,  the  Romans  have  attacked  the  city,  and  Mithridate  is  victorious,  but  moi- 
tjiUy  wounded.  While  dying,  he  unites  Xiphares  and  Monime.  Racine  once  more  tried 
an  admixture  of  political  events  and  love.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  time  he  was  as 
logical  as  in  Bajazet,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  having  lowered  Milhridale,  who,  at  the 
height  of  the  struggle  against  the  Romans,  seems  to  turn  aside;  from  his  vast  plans  on 
account  of  his  jealousy  as  an  amorous  old  man.  Furlhermore,  in  order  to  force  Monime 
to  declare  her  preference  for  Xiphares,  he  used  means  worthy  of  comedy,  and  in  fact 
burrowed  from  Molicre  {L'Avare).  These  criticisms  are  easy  to  refute,  and  have  been 
proved  entirely  wrong  (1).  However  it  may  be,  this  tragedy  is  characterised  by  the 
most  profound  historical  sense,  as  a  poet  should  understand  it,  and  contains  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  feminine  portrayals  in  the  whole  classic  drama,  Monime.  Corneille's  par- 
tisans could  do  nothing  but  keep  silent.  Mithridate  spoke  like  Cesar  and  Sertorius,  but 
never  had  any  of  Corneille's  Avomen  spoken  like  Monime. 

1674.  Iphigenie  en  Aulide.  —  The  Grecian  chiefs,  who  have  vmited  to  besiege  Troy, 
are  delayed  by  a  calm  ;  there  is  no  wind,  and  the  Ileet  caiuiot  sail.  They  consult  the  gods. 
The  deviner,  Calchas,  replies  that,  in  order  to  obtain  favourable  winds,  they  must  sacrifice 
Iphigenie.  Now  Agamemnon,  king  of  the  kings,  has  a  davighter  called  Iphigenie,  whom 
he  has  left  at  Argos;  he  consents  to  send  for  her  to  the  camp  at  Aulis  and  to  sacrifice 
her.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  play  begins,  he  repents  of  having  consented,  and 
sends  a  second  message  to  his  wife,  Clytemnestre,  telling  her  to  remain  at  Argos.  This 
message  is  not  received,  and  in  the  second  act  the  mother  and  daughter  arrive,  iphigenie 
believes  she  has  been  sent  for  to  marry  Achille,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed.  The  mother 
soon  discovers  the  truth,  and  refuses  to  have  her  daughter  sacrificed  ;  Achille  threatens 
Agamemnon  for  having  made  false  use  of  his  name ;  Iphigenie,  on  the  contrary,  resigns 
herself  to  her  destiny  and  approaches  the  altar.  But  at  the  instant  when  the  sacrifice  is 
to  begin,  Calchas  announces  that  the  gods  select  another  Iphigenie,  who  bears  the  name 
of  Eriphile  and  who,  being  in  love  with  Achilles,  was  already  rejoicing  at  the  thought 
of  the  death  of  Agamemnon's  daughter.  Kriphile  kills  herself  on  the  altar;  the  gods  are 
satisfied,  the  Avinds  blow  and  the  Ileet  can  depart.  What  influence  caused  Racine  to 
return  to  Euripides,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  nothing  since  A/idroma^ue,  and  whom 
he  imitated  successively  in  Iphigenie  and  Phedre?  We  know  that  he  had  in  preparation 
an  Iphigenie  en  Taaride  (the  first  act  of  which,  in  prose,  we  possess),  and  an  Alceste,  a 
few  verses  of  which  he  himself  quotes  in  his  Preface  to  Iphigenie.  This  return  to  Greek 
antiquity  had  no  doubt  some  determining  cause,  but  we  do  not  know  what. — Rotrou 
had  written  an  Iphigenie  in  1640,  but  Racine  owed  nothing  to  him;  he  followed  rather 
closely  his  Greek  model,  preoccupied  only  in  making  a  mythological  action  probable; 
the  invention  of  the  character  of  Eriphile  enabled  him  to  make  use  of  a  misunderstanding 
and  reach  a  happy  denouement.  —  One  of  the  best  written  of  all  Racine's  plays,  it  had 
great  success  first  at  Versailles  on  August  18,  1674,  and  at  Paris  in  January,  1675;  it 
accorded    with    the    fastidious    and    gallant    manner    in    which    mythology    was    then 

(1)  Gf.  especially  the  Bernardin  edition  of  Mithridate  (Delagrave),  and  F.  Hemon,  Cours  de  lilte- 
rature,  Racine  (Delagrave). 
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understood.  An  attempt  was  inudo  to  set  up  against  Racine's  Iphig^nie  that  of  Leclerc 
and  Coras,  but  this  effort  failed;  the  latter  tragi^dy  is  no  longer  known  except  through 
an  excellent  epigram  by  Racine. 

1677.  Phedre.  —  Racine  borrowed  his  Phkdre  partly  from  Euripides'  Hippolyt,  and 
partially  from  Seneca's.  But  this  lime  he  went  far  beyond  his  models,  and  in  Phedre 
treated  a  new  character,  unknown  to  anti(iuily,  and  p.rhaps  his  masterpiece  in  feminine 


PHKDRE    AND    HIPPOLTTE 

Fi'om  the  picture  by  Pierie  Guerin  (1774-1833) 


psychology.  Euripides  only  furnished  him  with  an  exposition  and  a  denouement;  tin* 
motives  of  action  are  all  Racine's.  Racine  imagines  that  Phedre,  wife  of  Thesee,  believes 
her  husband  to  be  dead.  She  comes  to  recommend  her  young  children  to  her  stepson, 
Hippolyte,  whom  she  loves;  and  troubled  by  his  presence  she  declares  her  passion.  At 
the  same  time  she  is  informed  that  her  husband  has  come  back.  Full  of  remorse,  she 
would  confess  her  imprudence  to  her  husband,  had  she  not  learned  that  Hippolyte  loves 
Aricie.  Tortured  by  jealousy,  she  allows  her  nurse,  t^'none,  to  accuse  Hippolyte  to  his 
father.  Thesee  curses  his  son,  and  consigns  him  to  the  anger  of  Neptune.  The  god 
sends  a  marine  monster  to  the  young  man,  which  maddens  his  horses  and  causes  his 
death.  Phedre,  desperate  at  having  brought  about  this  catastrophe,  takes  poison  an<l 
comes  to  dif^  in  front  of  Tlicsee  after  ha>  ing  confessed  her  crime.  Sotne  have  h'>ld,  wilh 
llie   ureal  Arnauld,  llial   Phedre    was  a    (lliristian     who    only    lacked  grace.  —  Tlie    s;inie 
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manoeuvres  which  had  been  attempted  against  Iphigenie  were  renewed,  and  this  time 
succeeded  better.  The  Duchess  de  Bouillon  (Marie-Anne  Mancini),  her  brother  Philippe 
Mancini,  Duke  de  Nevers,  and  Madame  Deshoulieres",  set  up  Pradon  as  a  rival  to  Racine. 
Pradon  had  knowledge  of  Racine's  Phedre  —  we  do  not  know  how,  but  probably  by  a 
theatrical  scenario  —  Avhirh  was  then  being  rehearsed  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne ;  in 
three   months,  Pradon  patched  up  his  own   version,  which  was  acted,   a  few  days  after 

Racine's,  at  the  Hotel 
(hienegaud.  In  order 
to  cause  the  failure 
of  Racine's  play,  his 
enemies  rented  all  the 
seats  in  the  two 
lliealros  for  the  first 
siv  p  (,'  r  f  o  r  m  a  nces  , 
occupying  the  boxes 
at  the  Guenegaud 
Iheatre  and  leaving 
those  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  empty. 
1  n  suiting  sonnets 
AM' re  exchanged  betAv- 
cen  tlic  two  parties, 
and  they  promised 
Racine  a  beating;  the 
Grand  Conde  had  to 
intervene  to  pat  an 
end  to  the  quarrel. 
But  as  soon  as  the 
public  had  access  to 
the  two  theatres, 
Pradon's  Phedre  fell 
Hat  after  the  seventh 
jx'rforinance,  while 
Racin(;'s  nourished 
and  began  its  trium- 
phal career.  It  is 
therefore  inexact  to 
speak  of  the  "  failure 
of  Phedre  vniless  we 
refer  to  the  Phedre  by 
Pradon.  "  But  it  is 
true  that  Racine  was 
deeply  affected  by  this 
adventure,  and  that  it  was  the  "  drop  "  Avhich  makes  the  water  in  the  vase  run  over. 
He  renounced  the  theatre. — Eleven  years  passed  during  which  he  contented  himself  with 
his  work  as  historiographer  to  the  king,  and   above  all  with  being  an  excellent  father. 


MADAME    DE    MAINTENON    SURROUNDED    BY    LADIES,    AND    YOUNG 
LADIES    OF    SAINT  CYK 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVIII  century. 


1689.  Esther.  —  Mme  de  Maintenon,  Avho  allowed  her  young  pupils  at  Saint-Cyr  to 
act  tragedies,  thought  they  had  "  played  Andromaqae  too  well  ",  and  asked  Racine  "  to 
write  for  her,  in  his  leisure  moments,  some  kind  of  moral  or  historical  poem  from  which 
love  should  be  entirely  banished.  "  For  Racine,  this  was  a  command;  and  yet,  he  liesit- 
alcd.     At  length  coming  across  the  subject  of  Esther,  he  Avrote  this  ''  ouvragc  pret  a  elre 
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ri'ciie  el  c/ia/t/e".  —  Assiierus,  kinj?  of  Persia,  has  married  Esther,  niece  of  the  Jew 
Mardochec,  but  he  does  not  know  that  she  is  a  Jewess.  Meanwhile,  Ainaii,  Prime  Minister 
of  Assuerus,  has  made  liim 
sign  an  order  for  the  exterm- 
ination of  all  the  Jews  to  be 
found  in  Persia.  At  the 
solicitation  of  Mardocliee, 
Esther  confesses  her  birth  to 
the  king,  and  asks  pardon  for 
all  the  Jews ,  Assuerus  bestows 
on  Esther  the  pardon  of  her 
people,  and  has  Aman  hung. 
We  knoAv,  from  letters  of 
Mme  de  Sevigne,  Mme  dc  La 
Fayette,  and  Mme  de  Caylus, 
what  its  success  was.  To  this, 
the  allusions  of  the  play  cont- 
ributed much,  though  pcr4iaps 
not  foreseen  by  the  author; 
xM me  d e  M  a  1  n  t e n o  n  was 
compared  to  Esther,  which 
could  not  have  compromised 
llacine.  But,  what  was  more 
serious,  people  chose  to  see 
iu  Aman,  Louvois,  and  in  the 
persecvited  Jews,  the  Janseilisls 
and  Protestants,  and  even  wcut 
so  far  as  to  compare  the  Grand 
Arnauld  to  Mardocliee.  This 
play  composed  for  a  gh'ls' 
school,  has  survived  all  the 
circumstances,  and  without 
losing  anything  of  its  charm 
and  freshness,  still  belongs  to 
the  professional  stage.  For 
the  first  time  Racine  wrote 
choruses,  and  succeeded  to 
perfection. 

1  KONTISIHECB    OK    ATHALIE 

1091.  Athalie.  —  The  succ- 
ess of  Esllier  gave  birth  to 
Atlialie,  of  which  the  plot  is 
as  follows  :   Alhalie,    in  order 

lo  wield  complete -power  herself,  h.is  h:id  all  her  children  aud  grand-children  killeil. 
One  of  them,  however,  escapes — the  young  Joas,  who  is  brought  up  in  the  temple 
by  the  highpriest,  Joas,  and  his  wife  Josabeth.  When  the  play  opens,  Joad  tells 
Josabelh  that  he  intends  to  have  the  young  prince  crowned  that  same  day,  aud 
lo  oveiihrow  Athalie.  The  queen,  led  by  a  dream,  comes  to  the  temple,  questions 
the  child  herself,  and  wishes  to  take  him  away  with  her.  This  is  refused;  Joas  is 
immediately  i)roclaimed  king;  the  Levites  take  up  arms  in  his  defence  ;  and  when 
Athalie  comes  to  the  temple,  she  is  murdered.  — The  play  met  with  less  success  than 
Esther,  first  because  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  its  performance  were  less 
favourable,  but  especially   because  Uacino  had  gone  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  and 


From  u  small  picture  in  the  edition  of  the  (Eucrcs 
oi  Racine,  published  in  1G97. 
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restrained  sentiments  proper  for  his    youthful    actresses   and  for   their  public.     Aftei 
Racine's  death,  many  years  had  to  pass  before  the  greatness  of  Athalie  Avas  appreciated.1 
it  Avas  not  this  time  an  elegy  Avhich  the  poet  borrowed  from  the   Bible,   it  Avas   a  true] 
drama,  Avith  mysterious  depths,  both  human  and  divine.     Boileau  said  :     "    it  is   youi 
linest  AAork;  the  public  aaIH  come  back  to  it.  "     Thus  Racine  completed  his  career  Avithl 
an  luiexpected   masterpiece.     To   his   profane   genius,   formed   by   a   knowledge   of  theJ 
passions  of  antique  times,  religion  had  added  a  sense  of  the   Beyond.     Meditation  upon] 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  memories  of  the  ecstasies  of  Port-Royal,  had  mingled,  like  a^ 
ncAv  leaven,  with  his  psychology.     To  this  should  be  added  familiarity  with  the  court, 
and  with   history,   in   order    to   explain  certain    parts    of   the    roles   of    Joad    and    of 
Abner. 

After  1691,  Racine  Avrote  nothing  else  for  the  theatre,  or  for  Saint-Cyr.  He  did  not 
even  oversee  the  editions  of  his  plays,  but  occupied  himself  entirely  with  his  Christian 
duties. 

Racine  and  the  Rules. — To  establish  Racine's  dramatic  principles  it  is  enough 
to  read  his  Prefaces; — as,  in  order  to  understand  Corneille's,  we  study  his  Examens 
and  his  Discours.  Buthow  difl'erent  the  impressions  they  make !  While  Cor- 
neille  always  seems  to  feel  a  secret  scorn  for  Arjst'rttlfi  pnd  t^|«;  {jirhnnl.  Racme 
seems  to  regard  their  rules  as  necessary  condULons.  oL  tragedy*  The  moral 
crisis,  to  which  Racine  reduced  his  entire  play,  far  from  being  interfered  with 
by  thelhree  unities,  as  Gorneille's  historical  actions  and  intricacies  were^  owed 
to  them  more  concentration  and  force.  It  really  seems  as  if  this  method,  in  prepar- 
ation ever  since  the  sixlronlli  century,  had  been  invented  for  him.  lie  was 
enlirely  at  home  in  it.  JNor  would  he  enter  into  any  discussion  of  Ihe  question. 
In  his  first  Preface  to  Alexandre,  he  rails  against  "the  subtleties  of  some  critics 
who  would  subject  public  taste  to  the  disgust  of  their  OAvn  sick  brains,  who  come 
to  the  theatre  with  the  fnm  intention  not  to  be  pleased,  and  think  to  prove  to 
the  rest  of  the  spectators,  by  their  head-shakings  and  alTected  grimaces,  that 
they  have  thoroughly  studied  the  poetics  of  Aristotle.  "  In  the  Preface  to  Bere- 
nice, he  says  :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  rule  "  (simplicity  of  action) 
"  w,is  only  a  fancy  of  those  who  made  it...  I  conjure  them  to  have  a  good 
enough  opinion  of  themselves  to  believe  that  a  piece  which  moves  them  and 
gives  them  pleasure  cannot  have  been  made  absolutely  contrary  to  all  rules. 
The  principal  rule  is  to  please  and  touch.  All  the  others  are  i..ade  simply  to 
achieve  the  first.  "  We  shall  see  that  Molierc  {Critique  de  Vecole  des  fenimes, 
scene  VII)  and  Roileau  himself  {Art  jjoelique,  III),  express  the  same  idea.  And 
Racine  says,  in  his  dedication  of  A/jdro/Ha^yue  to  llenriette  d'Angleterre,  duchesse 
d'Orleans  :  "  That  I  may  be  permitted  to  appeal  from  all  the  subtleties  of  their 
minds  to  the  heart  of  your  Royal  Highness.  " 

Racine's  Sources;  History  and  Legend. — Corneille  broughLauiJlfiiitic- test- 
imony to  support  the  extraordinary  subjects  he  chose  in  order  to  exalt  human 
will,  and  in  his  preiaces2as_wellas  his  Exaniens  he  justifies  the  sliglilesl 
changes  he  made  iiriiistoric  factiTTTTircihe  borrowed  his  subjects  from  Gxeck 
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poefs  like  Euripides,  from  Greek  or  Roman  history,  andfrom  Biblical  antiquity, 
only  once,— in  Bajazet — from  a  contemporary  event.  He  was  no  less  scrupulous 
than  Corneille  in  explaining,  in  each  of  his  Prefaces,  any  modifications  he  felt 
obliged  to  make  in  history  or  legend.  All  these  modifications  he  subordinated, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  probability,  to  the  tragic  dignity  of  his  characters,  to  the 
theory  concerning  dramatic  heroes,  that  they  should  be  "  neither  altogether 
good,  nor  altogether  wicked.  "  But  why  so  many  precautions  to  excuse  himself 
for  the  liberties  he  took  :  for  instance  in  changing  the  age  of  Astyanax,  of  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  of  Narcisse;  the  character  of  Junic  "  justified  by  Seneca  in  his 
Aporolokyntose;  Eriphyle,  authorised  by  Pausanias;  Aricie,  *'  not  of  his  own  in- 
vention, "  but  who  api)cars  in  Virgri;  Assuerus,  explained  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  etc.  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  These  Prefaces  were  written  for  his 
enemies,  parlicularly  for  the  partisans  of  Corneille,  who  accused  Racine  of  not 
being  so  faitiiful  to  historical  fact  as  his  illustrious  rival.  Racine  wished  to 
show  them  that  he,  also,  had  his  authorities.  But,  in  reality,  his  true  opinion 
lay  in  the  following  declarations  :  "  People  should  not  cavil  at  poets  for  the 
changes  they  have  been  able  to  make  in  fable,  but  should  give  their  consider- 
ation to  the  excellent  use  they  have  made  of  these  changes,  and  the  ingenuity 
they  have  shown  in  accommodating  the  fable  to  their  subject. "  (Second  preface 
to  Andromaqiie). 

The  Action  in  Racine's  Dramas;  Probability. — Here  we  touch  upon  a 
fundamental  difference  between  thepla^sof  Hacinc  and  those  ofCorneille.  Racine 
said  in  his  Preface  to  Berenice  :  *'  In  liagcdy.  nothing  but  probability  will  move 
the  spectator.  "  Now,  what  is  probability  in  drama  ?  The  illusion  of  truth 
and  ljfeJn_llicua.Qtion  and  the  characters. — We  read  the  account  of  a  crime,  and 
are  horrified  and  surprised.  But  if  we  knoxTTntimately  the  authors  and  the 
victims  of  the  crime,  if  we  are  acquainted  Avith  all  their  antecedents,  if  we  have 
known  their  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  especially  if  we  have  had  a  part  in 
the  reciprocal  development  and  the  successive  shocks  of  their  passions,  without 
their  knowing  it,  then  everything  becomes  clear  to  us  and  this  criminal  or 
inonslruous  event  seems  to  us  the  logical  and  probable  consequence  of  a  state 
of  passion. 

The  point  then  would  be  to  explain  a  fact  by  analysing  the  passions  which 
produce  it;  and  this  probability  in  general  insures  prob;il>ilily  in  the  particulars  : 
the  progression  and  necessity  of  the  successive  steps.  ."^' 

But  this  conception  of  ijrobabiliiy  could  he   lh;tl   <•!  Mic   novel  as  well, How 

does  it  become  especiallYlhat^  of  I  he  drama? 

W'^^*lll^J"S^®^"^C  ^"^^^S^"S  '''^  plol,  icdiiccd  il  \n  a  minimum.  In  this 
scTfse  he  was  in  complete  disagreement  with  Corneille  and  liis  ]Knlisans  : 
"  What  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  such  exacting  judges  ?  Instead  of  a  bare 
and  simple  action,  such  a  one   as  might  iiapperi  in  one  day  only,  and  which, 
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advancing  by  degrees  towards  the  end,  is  only  sustained  by  the  interests,  senti- 
ments and  passions  of  the  characters,  it  would  be  necessary  to...  etc.  "  (First] 
Preface  to  Drilanniciis).—  ''  There  are  those  who  thhik  that  this  simplicity  shows 
little  i»ve:ntion.  They  forget  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  invention  consists  in 
making  something  out  of  nothing,  and  that  a  crowd  of  incidents  has  always  been 
the  refuge  of  poets  who  never  felt  their  genius  rich  and  strong  enough  to  hold** 
their  spectators'  attention  through  five  acts  by  a  simple  action,  sustained  by  the" 
violence  of  the  passions,  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments  and  the  elegance  oPj 
expression.  "  (Preface  to  Berenice). — "  To  make  something  of  nothing  ",  that  is 
what  must  be  well  understood.  Racine's  five  acts  are  consecrated  to  the  analysis 
of  the  final  crisis,  wh.ichsuj)poses  previous  crises.  The  exposition  shows  us 
tlu'ough  Avliat.  circumstances  the  characters  are  found,  even  from  the  begin^iugi 
of  I  he  play,  in  an  excited  condition.  For  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  Andro- 
injii^Me;^^^  are  lold  that  **  foj;  more  than  six  months  "  Pyrrhus  has  hesitatccTlo 
ninny  Hprmi(^nPi,  because  he  loves  Andromaque,  and  that  Andromaque,  in  spile 
of  Pyrrhus'  threats  towards  the  little  Astyanax,  succeeds  in  obtaining  new 
delc^s,  wilhQut  .cPimmUing^- herself.  And  why  doe§  the  ir^a^cly.  Jxegin  noAv  ? 
After  this  series  of  crises,  what  will  bring  about  the  last  one,  the  one  which 
will  result  in  the  catastrophe  ?  It  is  the  arrival  o^fOrcste  :  that  is  the  first  step. 
Ore»tcden*ai*ds  a  (hM-ision  from  Pyrrhus^  tlie  latter  demands  an  iinincdiate 
answeivfrorouAiidcoinaqiic;  and  the  denouement  follows  logically  iipoii  Aiidro- 
maque's  ^jes.  Jiut  bet w;ecn  that  first  fact  (Orcste's  arrival),  and  the  final. fact 
(I lie  death  of  Pyrrhus  and  llcrmione),  notliing  happens;  and  it  is  Uu5_space, 
t'lnQty  of  evpii^lSr  whirh  l^f-|n(>  fills  )vitli  liis  I iMfrcidv.  We  readily  understand 
that  the  three  unities  are  the  necessary  frame  for  such  dramas. 

(Z^JQm  the  other  hand,  Uacine  avoids  witli  the  great<?st  care  "  pulling  anything 
on  the  stage  which  is  not  .ih<ohit('l>  necessary.  The  most  beautiful  scenes  are 
in  danger- of  becoiniiiu  liresonie,  if  llicy  can  lie  sej)araled  from  the  action  itself, 
and  interrupt  insh miI  oI  lacililate  IIk'  pio-ic-s  towards  the  dcnDiJcniciil,  "  (Pre- 
face to  Mithvidale).  And  this  remark  is  directed  against  the  episodic  scenes  of 
Corneille.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  action  should  be  complete;  and  lo 
those  who  criticised  him  for  the  fifth  act  of  Brilannicus,  he  replied:  "  1  have 
always  understood  that  tragedy  is  the  reproduction  of  a  complete  action, iayolv- 
ing  several  persons,  and  tUal'lTieacliou  is. never  finished  until  we  know  in  what 
silu.ition  it  leaves  these  persons."  (First  Preface  lo  Brilannicus). 

8"  Throughout  his  drama  Racine  is  anxious  lo  link  to§eUiei_all_j2ie_cbanges 
by  a  g'^qiH'nf-^-^r  i-^fiitii^ns  and  tT.^ction^^  and  to  base  all  the  variations  of  seiUi- 
rnent  on  psychologic*l-causes.  The  type  of  this  kind  of  action  is  Androniaque, 
the  formula  of  which  is  a  statement  in  proportion  ;  "  Hermione  is  to  Oreste 
what  Andromaque  is  to  Pyrrhus.  "  But  the  other  pieces  are  equally  well 
constructed,  in  the  sense  that  all  changes  of  situation  rest  upon  changes  of 
senliinenis  :  if  Roxane,  who  loves  Bajazet,  decides  to  give  him  up,  il  is  because 
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she  has  discovered  his  love  for  Atalidc;— if  Titus  sends  Berenice  away,  it  is  be- 
cause in  him  the  duty  of  a  king  overcomes  love;— if  Ncron  kills  Britannicus,  it 
is  to  rid  himself  of  a  rival  and  of  Ihe  guardiauship  of  his  mother,  etc.  In  Ra- 
cine, this  results  in  a  striking 
coherence,  an  uninterrupted 
sequence  which  is  inherent 
in  the  action,  and  not  an 
artifice  of  craftsmanship. 
.  4°  From  this   results   also 

the  completeness  and  logic- 

alness.  -Of -  his    denouements 

whicli^ prepared    from    the 

very  exposition  of  Ihe  drama, 

are    the     inevitable    conse- 

quen^es^of   the    conflicts 

between     violeiit    jpass ions ,  „ 

This,  logic   is    all  the  more 

admirable  because  it  results 

from    "  the  reason    of   the 

heart    which    the  j^easoo.  of 

th^  brain  does  not  know.  '♦ 

From  this  poiiit  of  view  may 

be   studied  the  characters  of 

Hermione,     Roxane      and 

Phedre,  and  those  of  Neron 

and    Mithridate. — It    was    to 

satisfy    the    merely    human 

demands    of    his    spectators 

that  Racine  eliminated  from 

his  denouements  all  external 

intervention  and  all  marvell- 
ous.    We    know    how    he 

transformed  and  made  nat- 
ural the   denouement  of 

Ipliujenie.  He  guards  against 
attributing  the  death  of  the 
young  prince,  in  Bajazet,  to 
the  return  of  his  brother 
Amurat;    Roxane's    jealousy 

must  be  the  sole  cause.  Monime  must  belong  to  Xiphares  without  the  intei- 
vention  of  the  Roman  being  necessary;  and  he  brings  Ihe  dying  Milhridaie 
upon  the  stage  that  he  may  give  Monime  to  his  son. 


ANDROMA.QUE    AND    PYRRULS 

From  a  small  picture,  engraved  by  F.  Cliauveau,  in  tlie 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Racine,  published 
in  I697.«^«.c*«i«u 
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The  passions.  Love,  jealousy,  gallantry.  — It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Racint 
only  portra^d^love.  He  knew  how  to  depict  political  ambition  in  men  andl 
women  :  Mithridate,  Acomat,  Agamemnon,  Malhan,  Aman,  Agrippinc,  Athalie-; 
In  Joad  and  Abner  he  incarnates  various  forms  of  religious  sentiment  andj 
honesty.  In  Burrhus,  Narcisse,  Ulysse,  how  many  nuances  we  find  Ihal  befrayaj 
deep  knowledge  of  courts  and  diplomacy.  Andromaqne  represents  conjugal] 
fidelity  and  maternal  love.  None  of  TFiese  characters  is  weak.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  human  passion  which  Racine  has  not  known  and  analysed.] 
—  But  it  is  true  to  say  tlie  mainspring  of  his  tragedies  is  love.  How  did  hej 
understand  and  analyse  it? 

M°  Voltaire  was  impertinent,  surely,  and  forced  (he  note,  Avhen  he  wrote  onl 
the  Xiphares,  the  Hippolytes,  etc.,  the  celebrated  stanzas  which  end  with  these] 
two  lines  : 

F.t  I'Amovir,  qui  marclio  j'l  lour  suite, 

Los  croit  des  courtisans  fraiu/ais  (1^. 

There  is,  however,  some  truHi  in  this  sally.  At  the  theatre,  the  public 
always  listens  breathlessly  to  llermionc  or  Andromaque,  Agrippinc  or  Neron, 
Roxane,  Phedre  and  Athalie,  but  grows  respectfully  indifferent  during  the 
amorous  discourses  of  an  Alalide,  an  Aricie,  Xiphares  or  Antiochus.  Here, 
indeed,  pure  passion  gives  place  to  amorous  rhetoric,  and  in  this  respect  Racine 
announces  Marivaux.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Love,  when  it  is  reserved, 
when  it  veils  itself  or  ignores  its  own  existence— when  it  hesitates  and  is 
prudent,  when  it  seeks  to  eliminate  from  its  own  expression  all  that  might 
offend,  shock  or  surprise,  such  love  is  of  its  own  nature  more  or  less  hypo- 
critical. Its  role  is  to  seduce,  to  deceive,  to  creep  into  the  heart  of  its 
victim,  and  it  succeeds  by  using  a  knowing  coquetry  and  studied  language. 
Now,  the  processes  of  coquetry,  solely  because  women  are  its  arbiters,  ([wickly 
change  their  fashion;  and  in  order  to  jjlease,  it  is  always  necessar\  to  exag- 
gerate the  fashion  somewhat,  to  carry  politeness  as  lar  as  prrciosile,  fervour 
to  romantic  lolly,  and  respect  to  pLilonic  ni\slicism.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  the  new  manner,  which  yesterday  was  seductive  because  of  its 
unexpected  originality,  has  passed  into  book^  or  upon  the  stage,  an  intelligent 
woman  laughs  at  a  suitor  who  tries  to  woo  her  with  formulas  learned  by 
heart.  From  this  results,  in  the  case  of  gallantry,  a  perpetual  renewing,  an 
incessant  search  after  novelty,  and,  for  the  poet  who  depicts  the  love  of  lovers, 
the  fatal  necessity  to  repeat  a  jargon  whicli  pleases  to-day  and  to-morrow  seems 
insipid  or  worn  out.  In  fact,  in  this  sort  of  love,  nature  cannot  be  painted  at 
all.  In  love,  nature  only  begins  with  passions.  Hermione^s  natural,  Phedre  is 
natural;  but  Aricie  and  Hippolyte  talk  about  love  as  people'dTa  in  the  Paris 
salons  of  1G67.     So  Racine,  when  heJjrings  his  young  men  andjroiiiig-wenien  uli 

(1)  VoLTAiRi:,  Ic  Temple  flu  goiU. 
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lli(^  stage,  must  submit  to  the  same  law  to  Avhich  Sliakespeare  himself  bowed. 
2°  Hut  here,  now,  is  the  parlieular  in  which  he  equals  the  best  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  in  which  he  rises  to  the  height  of  really  divine  genius  above  all  other 
French  dramatic  poets  :  while  Corneille  himself,  while  Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo 
did  not  abandon  the  convenlional  language  of  love  of  their  day  even  when  Ihey 
AN  islicd  to  express    passionate  love,    Kaciiic    in    llic    same   (•irciitiislances  hiHanic 


THE  PLAYING  OF  A>  OPKUA,  AT  YERSAILI.F.S. 

From  the  print  by  Jean  Lepautre  {1618-1GS2). 
opera  Alceste,J>y  i-,ulli,  in  1664,  in  the  Marble  Court  at  tlie  l"6tes  said  llie 

Plaisirs  de  I' lie  enchanlec. 
The  stay-in*;  of  a  tragedy  was  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  an   opera. 


naluiia.lls:elf.  Art,  elegance,  and  mclaplior^  disappear  ;  it  is  life  which  reveals 
il.se If  with  such  powcrfur  siniplicil  >  Hi  il  [lie  reader  becomes  gutirely  uucons- 
ciousjhal  it  is  ajltcrary  work  Ixtoic  liini,  written  at  a  certain  date.  But  how 
does  he  succeed  in  giving  this  naturalness  and  power  to  passionate  love?— By 
JBoimiiiy— -Icalousy,  in  a  heart  whicli  Is  resigned,  may  oe  orte  olTKos'e  kinds  of 
sulfering  which  kill  slowly  rTn  a  prouXand   vindictive   heart,  it  becomes  fury. 

No   passion   can    belter   p'"| "  ""'^  a^^plain  n  \vi\a\<c  dftnmiPmpnt.     La  Bruyere 

said  "  We  wish  h.  make  all  Ihc  happiness,  or,.  if  that  cannot  be,  all  the  unhap- 
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piness,  of  the  one  we  love.  "  (Da  Ccear).  Was  he  thinking  of  Hermione  wheij.  he 
wrote  that  thought  ?—L^ye,  to  be  tragic^ musi  he  suffering  ;  it  must  pass  altern- 
ately   from   hope  to    despair  ;  i1t  must,. J.e.aiLJi:)lhfi„cp^^^^^^ 

undei:^Jtood^j^epa|d.jv^ith  ingratitude,  betrayed,  and  that  one  must  be  revenged; 
and  all  these  elements  arc  found  in  jealous  love,  but  not  in  happy  or  gallani 
love.     Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  form  of  love  more  universally  understood 


POUTHAITS    OK    RACINE 

Drawn  on  tlio  cover  of  a  Horace  by  his  eldest  son  Jean-Baptiste 


and  felt,  because  the  basis  of  jealousy  is  egotism. — So  Racine  uses  it  everywhere. 
In  all  his  tragedies,  love  is  saved  from  gallant  insipidity  by  the  introduction  of 
jealousy,  and  by  this  means  the  flagging  action  is  renewed. — Antiochus,in  Bere- 
nice, represents  resigned  jealousy  ;  Mithridaie  is  the  jealous  old  man;  Heron  is 
the  jealous  brute  ;  £'rip/u7e  is.  jealous  througli  scorn,  Roxane  and  Phedre  by  tem- 
perament. But  Jiie_compj£^t£^lyjie_js/f^^r//u'o/ie;  pride,  egotism,  blindness, 
reaction  after  the  crime  and  union  in  dcalli,  ail  the  phases  of  jealousy  are  there. 
The  "  Qui  te  Va  dit?"  of  Hermione  is  psychologically  sublime,  as  the  "  Quil 
^^rurufilW  of  Horace  is  the  sublimity  of  sentiment. 
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Racine  as  Imitator  of  the  Ancients,  and  Innovator. 

which  Raci- 
ne speaks  of 

the   ancients 

has  often  led 

lo  deception 

with    regard 

to  his  own 
originality. 

We       have 

already  seen 

that   out    of 

eleven  trag- 
edies, four 

only    {The- 

ba'ide,  Andro- 

inaque,   Iphi- 

genie      and 

Phedre)  arc 
imitated 

from    Greek 

pieces.     In 

Br  it  an  n  icus 

he  was  insp- 
ired by  Taci- 
tus; in  Miih- 

ridale,     by 

several  his- 
torians;  in 

Esther    and 

Atliatie,     by 

the    Bible. 

Finally,     Ave 

may  say  that 

for    Berenice 

and     Bajazet 

he  found  eve- 
ry thing    in 

himself. 
H 0 w    ha s 


The  respect  with 


From  til 


KACINE    CUOA\>EI)    BY    IMMORTALITY 

compcsition  by  P. -P.  Prudhon  (died  in  1823)  engraved  by  Marais. 


or  juxtaposed   i^^j^'^''''^^^'"tf^    ;nuMiis    OAvn^ 
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Yjfif  Racine  borrowed  from  the  ancients  psychological  states  of  mind,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  situations  uhich  furnished  motives  for  and  explanations  of 
them.     With  regard  to  certain   passions,   the  ancients  have  left  us  portrayals 
whose  absolute  truth  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact    that,   after  so  many  turmoils 
and  changes,  we  stiU  can  recognise  in  them  true  human  nature.     Consequently, 
nothing  could  be  more  legitimate  ihan  to  borrow  from  them  this  first,  vigorous 
drawing,  made  with  true  simplicity  and  ideal  beauty,  which  we  should  find  it    j 
difficult  to  reproduce  ourselves  if  we  endeavpured  to  draw  from  life.     But,  ii^M 
imitating  the  ancients,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temptation  to  prc^^ 
serve — unless  for  scientific  literary  purposes,   features  which  belong  essentially 
to  a  departed  civilisation,  and  which   would  either  riot  be   understood  by  our 
contemporaries,    or  could   not  be    harmonised   with  more   recently  discovered 
features. 

I"  On  (he  other  hand,  the  modern  poet,  in  order  to  complete  and  enrich  the 
very  simple  psychology  of  the  ancients,  will  add  everything  that  sentiment  or 
passion  have  gained  in  their  development  during  the  interval  between  the 
ancients  and  ()iirs('Jvc>.  And  here  confront  another  and  more  specious  dan- 
ger. Formerly,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  in  Homer 
or  Euripides,  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  the  true  and  the  ephemer- 
al, but  now  the  poet  is  in  danger  of  confusing  a  superficial  aspect  of  passion,  a 
fashion-of  feeling,  a  jargon  Avhich  may  be  mocked  to-morrow,  with  the  genuine 
acquisitions  made  by  the  human  heart  since  the  time  of  the  model  which  he  is 
imitating  down  to  the  moment  when  he  himself  is  writing. 

So,  when  Kacine  conceived  the  character  of  Androinaque,  it  nuiy  be  said  that 
he  combined  in  a  complex  and  living  whole  the  ancient  features  andHie 
modern  nuances  of  maternal  and  conjugal  love.  It  was  the  same  when  he  add- 
,ed  jealousy  and  remorse  to  the  character  of  Phedre.  In  such  roles,  as  in  those 
of  Neron,  Arjrippine  and  .4//?-a//«,  Racine  has  only  taken  from  antiquity  what  wa?5 
huijian,  and  has  added  nothing  but  durable  qualities. 

(  3"  But  Avas  it  always  so  ?  Did  he  not  sometimes  preserve  some  elements  too 
exclusively  antique,  and  which  could  not  be  set  beside  modern  traits  without 
the  sac  rin((' of  probability?  And  did  he  not  endow  with  contemporary  traits 
destined  to  go  out  of  fashion,  some  of  his  tragic  heroes,  in  whom  relative  prob- 
ability spoils  Ihc  absolute  truth? 

In  Iphigenie,  the  evident  contradiction  between  the  subject  of  the  piece  and 
the  morals  of  the  characters  has  often  been  pointed  out. 

in  fact,  this  human  sacrifice,  whose  horror,  in  spite  of  the  poet's  art,  obsesses 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  first  scene,  is  not  and  ouglit  not  to  be  one 
of  those  probable  passionate  catastrophes  which  are  always  probable  (so  long 
as  they  have  been  properly  led  up  to)  whatever  may  be  the  civilisation  of  the 
individuals.  Very  polite,  gallant  and  even  majestic  people  may  little  by  little 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  a  passion,  skilfully  graduated,    until   they  find 
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Ihemselves  instinctive  and  impulsive  even  to  the  brutality  of  assassination.  But 
in  Iphigetne,  by  a  singular  mode  of  reasoning  for  which  the  milieu  is  alto- 
gether responsible,  Racine,  in  order  to  make  this  murder  of  a  young  girl  proba- 
ble, is  preoccupied  with  one  single  idea,  namely,  how  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
marvellous!  He  believes  that  in  this  only  would  lie  the  improbability.  To 
avoid  Diana,  he  invents  the  romantic  Eriphile.  And  he  did  not  dream  that  it 
was  the  marvellous  only  that  would  save  the  subject,  by  transporting  us  franls.ly 
to  a  prehistoric  legendary  epoch,  in  which  warriors  could  regard  the  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin  to  the  divinity  as  legitimate.  He  has  created  this  other  fatal  improb- 
ability, in  presenting,  as  the  authors  of  this  deliberate  murder,  kings  and 
diplomats  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV,  in  a  society  where  young  girls  receive  the 
perfect  ^education  of  Iphujenie,  and  the  Achilles  combine  the  chivalric  bravery 
of  a  Conde  with  the  gallantry  of  a  Lauzun...  Would  it  increase  the  glory  of 
Racine  to  deny  that  here  we  certainly  fmd  incongruities? 

1  hardly  dare  insinuate  that  even  Phedre  seems  to  offer  a  few  contradictions 
to  an  unprejudiced  mind.  But  here  there  are  only  a  few  isolated  details, 
mythological  allusions  in  the  taste  of  his  time,  certain  embellishments  which 
Racine  would  suppress  to-day.  And  perhaps  he  wished  to  modernise  his  sub- 
ject completely ;  in  which  case  verbal  poetry  would  lose  somewhat,  no  doubt, 
but  certainly  the  unity  of  the  piece  would  gain.  For  there  is  no  play  of  Raci- 
ne's in  which  he  reached  a  higher  degree  of  realism  :  where  psychology  bor- 
ders upon  physiology.  And  the  reader  will  agree  that  the  memories  of  Crete 
with  its  labyrinth,  the  descent  of  Tliesee  into  Hades,  and  the  monster  too  well 
described  by  Theraniene,  do  not  combine  harmoniously  with  the  bold  depiction 
of  a  true  passion.  Bajazet,  assuredly,  is  not  superior  to  Phedre ;  but,  on  the  stage, 
it  is  one  of  Racine's  plays  which  show  the  greatest  unity  and  candour,  because 
learning  never  interposes  to  spoil  the  effect  of  life. 

Racine's  Style.  —  Voltaire  wanted  the  words  ''  Beautiful,  sublime,  admir- 
able "  to  be  written  on  every  one  of  Racine's  pages.— In  fact,  the  reading  of 
Racine  does  create  at  first  a  general  impression  of  harmony,  of  precision,  of 
restrained  and  continuous  poetry.  But  his  plays  must  be  judged  above  all  on 
the  stage  ;  or,  at  least,  one  must  know  how  to  read  them  as  the  work  of  an 
author  who  wrote  his  verses  "  to  go  over  the  foot  lights.  "  His  style,  so  per- 
fect ill  the  reading,  does  not  reveal  its  appropriate  qualilies  except  when  the 
characters  speak.  It  is,  first  of  all,  exact^  in  the  sense  that  all  life  analyses  of 
entiments,  all  the  nuances  are  mdde  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  to  us.  Then, 
t  is  appropriate  to  the  situations  :  elegant,  when  used  b^  Britannkiis,  Pyrrlius 
or  Xip hares,  supple  and  insinuating  with  Narcisse  or  Mathan,  violejjt  or  superb 
with  Agrippiiie  or  Atfialie,  lender  and  elegiac  ^^Uh  Androinaque  or  Moniine,  while, 
yy'ilh  Atjamemnon  or  .load,  it  acquires  an  amazing  degree  of  majesty  and  power. 
Bui  let  us  admit  that,  in   the   quiet  passages,   this  style  often  seems  too  disliji- 
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guished  ;  the  figures  and  metaphors  are  too  well  balanced  ;  the  inversions  smacl 
of  art.  This  slyle  is  most  astonishing,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  less  conscious  of 
its  being  style  ;il  ail,  when  tlie  characters  are  animated  by  "  la  passion  ioiite 
pare'-.-'Hermione,  Roxane,  Pliedi'e,  Agrippine,  Joad,  etc.,  when  they  become  ex-i 
tremely  impassioned,  cast  aside  all  elegance  and  the  whole  rhetorical  apparatus^ 
Inversion  and  anacoluthon  are  no  longer  figures  of  speech;  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  involuntary,  and  accord  with  the  tumult  of  the  heart.  Furthermore, 
the  language,  by  its  direct  force,  descends  to  the  trivial:  and  this  is  nature. 

Racine's  versification  is  simple  and  dramatic,  without  etVort,  always  harmoii'j 
ious,  and  in  impassioned  niomcnls,  vitn   vigorous. 

Racine's  Prose  Works.  —  Racine  is  an  excellent  prose  writer.  We  have 
numbers  of  his  Letters — those  he  wrote  during  his  sojourn  at  Uzes,  from  1661 
1662,  to  Abbe  Le  Vasseur,  to  Vitart,  etc  ; — those  he  exchanged  withBoileau  from 
1687-1699;— and  those  he  addressed  to  his  son  Jean-Baptiste.  The  first  are  as 
piquanlly  charming  as  the  others  are  simply  and  tenderly  serious;  and  all  of 
lliem  aro  inlelligcnt. — We  possess  a  few  fragments  only  of  the  Histoire  de  Louis 
Xl\  ,  wliich  Racine  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Boileau  and  Yalincourt.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. — But-an  exact  idea  of  Racine's  work  in 
prose  and  as  an  historian,  can  be  given  by  his  Abrege  de  Vhisloire  de  Port-Royal, 
l)ublished  after  his  death.  Here,  in  sober  language,  with  exquisite  delicacy,  he 
pleads,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  for  his  dear  Port-Royal.  It  is  an  admirable 
"  meinoire  d'avocat  ''. — Finally,  let  us  note,  among  his  academical  discourses, 
iiis  reply  to  Thomas  Corncille  in  1684,  which  contains  a  magnificent  and  alto- 
gether critical  eulogium  of  the  gre  ;t  (-^orneille  (1). 


CONTEMPORARIES  AND  SUCCESSORS  OF  RACINE. 

Racine,  surrounded  as  lie  was  by  writers  wlio  attempted  to  rival  him  in  the 
favour  of  the  public,  was  not  isolated  in  his  time  as  he  is  in  literature.  Primar- 
ily, let  us  remember  that  Gorneille,  between  ii^Q'tf  and  1674,  produced  numer- 
ous tragedies,  not  his  best  doubtless,  but  which  were  protected  by  his  great 
name.  Surena,  the  last,  was  produced  the  same  year  as  Iphigenie. — THOMAS 
CORNEILLE,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  met  with  the  greatest 
success  ;  he  produced  in  1672  (the  same  year  with  Bajazet)  his  Arlanc,  and  in  1678 
(one  year  after  Phedre)  his  Comte  d' Essex. 

QUINAULT  (1635-1688)  was  a  mediocre  tragic  poet,  Avhose  Aslrale  (1663) 
deserved  Boileau's  raillery ;   but    he  composed  opera  libretti  {Proserpine,    Ar- 

{i)  Morceaux  choisiSy  2nd  cycle,  p.  034. 
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'  mide,  etc.),  for  which  Lully  wrote  the  music,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
harmony  and  sweetness  of  the  versification. 

f       PRADON  (1632-1698)  has  been  saved  from   oblivion  by  his  Phedre.  But  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  of  \\hich  the  Icist  bad  is  Regains  (1688). 

We  may  also  mention  the  Germanicus  of  Boursault  (1679),  Mme  Deshou- 
lieres*  Genseric  (1680),  tragedies  by  La  Chapelle,  Mile  Bernard,  etc.,  not  be- 
cause even  their  titles  ought  to  be  preserved,  but  in  order  to  show  the  reader 
to  what  an  extent  tragedies  were  in  favour. 

Racine  had  two  very  compromising  imitators  in  CAMPISTRON  (1656-17"23) 
and  LA  GRANGE-CHANCEL  (1677-1758).  We  shall  again  refer  to  them  in 
the  chapter  on  tragedy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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TRIUMPH    OF    BACCHUS 

Decorative  frieze  by  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682). 


CHAPTER  \. 

MOLlfeRE    AND    COMEDY    IN   THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

.1"  BEFORE  MOLIERE,  CORNEILLE  produced  a  model  for  good  comedy  in  Le 
Menteur  (1648  ;  ROTROU  wrote  La  Soeur  (i665)  ;  Desmareih  de  Saint-Sorlin, 
LesVisionnaires  (1637);  SCARRON,  Jodelet  (i665),  etc. 

THE  ITALIAN  ACTORS  played,  from  the  sixteenth  century,  on  a  repertory 
which  was  imitated  by  French  writers  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  •' 
plots  and  types  were  borrowed  from  them. 

3'  MOLIERE  (1622-1673)  first  founded  in  Paris  L'lUustre  theatre  ;  then  travel- 
led in  the  provinces  with  his  troupe,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis  to  stay  in 
i658.  He  produced  all  his  pieces  between  i653  and  1673,  and  died  while 
playing  Le  Malade  ima^inaire . — He  was  patronised  by  Louis  XIV,  who  fre- 
quently demanded  plays  from  him  for  court  fStes.— Moli^re  intended  to  please 
both  the  great  lords  and  the  parterre.— He  observed  his  time  and  depicted  its 
absurdities,  but  he  knew  mankind  of  ail  times,  and  no  painter  from  life  was 
ever  more  true  ;  and  his  comedies  are  therefore  true  dramas.  His  morals  are 
those  of  experience ;  he  was  the  "  lawmaker  for  good  breeding.  "—His  style 
is  that  of  a  writer  for  the  theatre,  who  makes  each  character  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  social  condition. 

4"  AFTER  MOLIERE,  BOURSAULT,  BARON,  etc.  The  '^  Com^die-Fran^aise  " 
was  established  in  1680  by  the  fusion  of  different  troupes. 
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I.  —  BEFORE  MOLlfiRE. 

ornrille's  Le  Menteur  appeared  in  1643.  An  anecdote, 
not  absolutely  authentic,  attributes  this  remark  to 
Moliere :  "Without  Le  Menteur,  1  should  doubtless 
have  written  a  few  comedies  of  intrigue,  but  perhaps 
I  might  never  have  written  Le  Misanthrope.  "  Wiien 
we  examine  the  comedies  which  were  acted  between 
Le  Menteur  and  L'Etourdi,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  we  are  surprised  to  find  so  few  works  worthy 
of  esteem,  and  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Moliere's 
real  precursor  was  Corneille. 

But  both  before   and   after  Le  Menteur,  the  public 
had  not  been  altogether  deprived  of  amusing  coni- 

edies,  with   good  plots,  and  agreeable   versification,  parts  of  which  might  have 

inspired  Moliere. 

ROTROU  composed  no  less  than  thirteen  comedies,  the  greater  part  imitated 
from  the  Spanish  (these  arc  the  least  good),  and  three  drawn  from  PJaulus  : 
Les  Meneclwies  {iOt'^'l) — which  may  be  compared  with  theiV/e'nec/imes  of  Regnard, 
(1705),— Les  8ostes(4636) — which  may  be  compared  with  U Amphitryon  of  Moliere, 
(1668);- Les  Captifs  (1638);  finally,  the  best  one,  which  was  imitated  from  the 
Italian  play  La  Sorella  by  J.B.  delta  Porta,  and  entitled  La  Sa;ur  (1645).  This 
comedy  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  when  we  remember  its  date,  and 
the  age  of  the  author,  we  cannot  but  regret  once  more  the  premature  death  of 
Rotrou. 


DECORATED   LETTER 

bv  Fr.  Chauveau. 


DESMARETS  DE  SAINT  SORLIN  (1595-1676),  is  one  of  those  writers  who 
are  worth  more  than  their  reputation;  we  shall  revert  to  him  when  dealing 
with  the  "  Quarrel  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  "  He  has  the  credit 
of  having  written  a  satiric  comedy,  founded  on  observation  of  (he  morals  and 
absurdities  of  the  day,  Les  Visionnaires  (1637),  from  which  Moliere  partly  took  the 
character  of  Belise,  in  his  Femmes  savantes  :  the  Hesperie  of  Desmarets  believes, 
like  Belise,  that  everybody  is  in  love  with  her.  In  the  character  of  the  poet 
Amidor  we  also  find  a  few  traits  of  Trissoiin  (1). 

SCARRON  (1610-1660)  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  history  of  comic  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  represents  the  burlesque  genre,  which  is  the 
protest  of  individualism  and  unlimited  fancy  against  the  spirit  of  discipline 
and  worldly  propriety.     Scarron,   who   was  famous  for  his  infirmity^  for  his 

(1)  Read  fragments  of  Les  Visionnaires  in  the  Theatre  choisi  des  auteurs  comiques  des  dix- 
septi  me  et  dix-huitieme  siecles  by  H.  Parigot  (Delagrave). 
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marriage  to  Fran^oise  d'Aubigne,  the  future  Mme  de  Maiiilenon,  and  by  hij 
slightly  afTected  good  humour,  cultivated  every  form  of  burlesque  :  he  Avrot( 
the  Virgile  travesti  (a  laborious  parody  of  the  yEneid),  Le  Roman  Comique  (else 
where  referred  to),  Tales,  which  Mojiere  bore  in  mind  when  writing  his  VEcoU 
des  femmes  and  Tartuffe,  and  some  comedies.  His  best  comedies  are  Jodelei  oi 
le  Maitre-Valet  (1645)  and  Don  Japhet  d'Armenie  (1653);  ihc  latter,  borrowed  froi 
the  Spanish  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  introduces  Charles  the  Fifth's  old  butlooii  an( 
shows  him  beaten  and  tossed  in  a  blanket  by  people  whom  he  had  teased.  The 
humour  is  forced  and  leaves  us  indiirerent ;  but  the  piece  had  an  amazing  succes^ 
when  it  first  appeared,  and  even  later,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cent^ 
ury.  Nowadays  Scarron's  versification  (some  of  whose  methods  we  find  iil 
modern  burlesque  writers  like  Jean  Richepin,  A  Morand,  E.  Rostand,  and  Catulh 
Mendes)  is  rather  amusing  reading  (1). 

THOMAS   CORNEiLLE  (16^25-1709)  received  as  much  applause  for  his  come^ 
dies  as  for  his    tragedies.     He  produced  a  great  many   pieces  imitated  froi 
Spanish  models,  the  best  of  which  are  Don  Berlrand  de  Cigarral  (1653),  after] 
Don  F.  de  Rojas,  and  Le  geolier  de  soi-nienie  (1655).     Imbroglios  and  blunders] 
abound  in  Corneille's  work.     His  style   has  some  humorous  quality;  less  imex- 
pecled  than  Scarron's,  it  is  clearer  and  more  brilliant  (2). 

B0ISR0BERT(1  59-2-1 602)  deserves  remembrance  for  his  Belle  Plaideuse  (1654),^ 
a  play  in  whiph  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find,  in  place  of  Spanish  or  Italian  extrava- 
gance, some  direct  observation  of  morals  and  society.  Moliere  borrowed  from 
him  one  of  the  strongest  situations  in  his  Avare;  the  father  usurer  finds  bis 
own  son  in  the  person  of  the  borrower  whom  he  is  about  to  exploit  (3). 

QUINAULT  (1635-1688),  who  made  his  debut  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  pro- 
duced in  1665  La  Mere  Coquette,  a  very  charming  play,  the  versification  of  which 
still  seems  attractive,  and  which  held  its  place  for  a  long  time  in  the  thea- 
trical repertory. 

Finally,  Le  Pedant  joue,  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1654),  furnished  Moliere 
with  his  "  scene  de  la  galere  "  in  the  Foniiyeries  de  Scapin  (4). 

II.  —  ITALIAN  COMEDY  IN  FRANCE. 

Troupes  of  Italian  comedians  established  themselves  in  France  under  Henri  HI. 
Moliere,  in  his  youth,  could  have  seen  performances  in  Paris  by  a  few  of  the 
most  celebrated  ones,  such  as  Scaramouche  and  Trivelin.     During  his  stay  in 

(1)  Morcsaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  518. 

(2)  H.  Parigot,  p.  129. 
(3) /rf.,  p.  153. 

(4)  Morceaux  chohis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  514. 
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Lyons,  also,  he  saw  a  series  of  representations  given  by  Italian  troupes.  When 
at  length  he  returned  to  Paris,  he  found  the  theatre  of  the  Petit-Bourbon  occup- 
ied by  Italian  actors,  and  his  plays  were  given  alternately  with  theirs.  In  a 
study  of  Moliere,  therefore,  we  cannot  omit  a  reference  to  Italian  comedy,  the 
niore  so  as  ho  not  onl>  borrowed  subjects  from  this  source,  but  also  methods  for 
managing  intrigue,  and   style      The   genre    in  which  the  Italians  excelled  was 


AX    ITALIAN    FARCR    IN    THE    XVII    CENTURY 

From  a  picture  of  the  Musoum  of  the  French-Comedy. 


the  comedia  dclVarle,  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  the  old  atellanae.  Fixed  types, 
siicli  as  Paidalon,  the  Doclcur,  the  Capitan,  Horace,  Isabelle,  Francisquine,  to 
which  must  be  added  local  types  like  Polichinelle  (Neapolitan),  Arleqiiin  (of  Bo- 
logna), etc.,  reappear  in  all  these  pieces.  The  plot  was  arranged  beforehand, 
but  the  actors  improvised  the  dialogue.  Doubtless,  they  had  plenty  of  wit,  but 
they  soon  made  a  collection  of  dramatic  commonplaces,  which  could  be  easily 
adjusted  to  dilferent  scenes.  And  when  they  had  played  the  same  piece  ten  or 
twenty  times,  they  must  have  known  their  improvisations  by  heart.  The  greater 
part  of  these  comedies  deal  with  old  guardians  befooled,  jealous  people  deceived, 
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pedants  tricked.     They  arc  especially  remarkable  for  the  liveliness  of  the  action 
but  the  characters  are  mere  sketches  (1). 

III.  —  MOLlfiRE  (1622-1673). 

Biography.-  infancy  and  Youth  (1022-1643). —Jean-Bapliste  Poquelin,  callet 
Moliere,  Avas  born  in  Paris  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  ol'  January  1622  (2)j 
His  father,  Jeau  Poquelin,  had  a  shop  under  the  pillars  of  the  municipal  market^ 
at  the  sign  of  Saint-Ghristophe,  and  was  valet-de-chambre  and  upholsterer-in^ 
ordinary  to  the  king.  His  mother,  Marie  Cresse,  died  when  he  was  in  his  elev^ 
enth  year. 

Jean-Baptiste  was  reared,  therefore,  to  begin  with,  in  an  altogether  Parisian, 
bourgeois  and  popular  milieu,  which  gave  him  his  true  conception  of  coinmoi 
people.  Perhaps  we  may  attribute  to  the  early  loss  of  maternal  affection  hii 
characters  of  proud  mothers  and  stepmothers;  and  to  the  petty  vanity  an( 
avariciousness  of  his  father  his  roles  oi  Jourdain  and  Harpaijon. 

To  these  early  impressions,  Jean-Baptiste  soon  added  classical  culture, 
student  at  the  most  celebrated  of  Parisian  colleges,  Clermont,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  he  worked  liard  at  his  books  from  1636  to  1641.  There, 
too,  he  was  enabled  to  observe  a  world  which  was  quite  new  to  him,  as  this  very 
fashionable  college  was  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the  greatest  lords,  it  is  there 
that,  according  to  a  tradition,  he  become  acquainted  with  the  young  Prince  de 
Conti,  who  was  later  to  become  the  patron  of  liis  travelling  troupe.  Then  also 
lie  knew  the  philosopher  Gassendi  (3),  one  of  the  boldest  minds  of  the  century, 
to  wliom  no  doubt  he  owed  his  broad  and  natural  pliilosophy,  bordering  upon 
Jlpicureanism. 

VV  hen  he  had  completed  his  studies,  his  father  made  him  study  law,  and  it 
is  possible  tliat  lie  bought  for  him  a  diploma  at  the  University  of  Orleans.  After 
so  many  sacrifices,  for  aims  almost  above  his  station,  he  Avished  only  to  prepare 
Moliere  to  be  his  successar  as  upholsterer  to  the  king.  It  is  thought  that  Jean- 
Baptiste  did,  in  fact,  replace  his  father  in  1642  during  the  journey  of  the  court 
to  Narbonne.  But  the  son  felt  no  interest  in  making  armchairs  or  hanging  wall- 
paper, and  for  some  time  had  had  a  taste  for  the  theatre.     When  he  was  still 

(1)  Respecting  Italian  comedy,  cf.  L.  Moland,  Moliere  et  la  Comedie  italienne,  Paris,  1867. 

(2)  In  spite  the  researches  and  discussions  of  the  students  ol"  Moliere,  it  is  not  known  if 
Moliere  was  born  in  the  rue  des  Vieilles-Etuves  (now  rue-<Sauval)  in  a  house  numbered  96  of  the 
rue  Saint-Honore,  or  in  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  (rue  du  Pont-Neuf),  number  31.  —  For  a  long 
time  each  house  bore  a  conimemorative  tablet ;  but  it  seems  that  the  second  is  considered  right. 
(Gf.  Larroumet,  La  Comedie  de  Moliere,  Paris,  1887,  p.  6.) 

Concerning  questions  pertaining  to  the  biography  and  the  plays  of  Moliere,  the  reader  is  referred 
once  for  all  to  the  Theatre  choisi  de  Moliere  (Hatier),  where  a  point  has  been  made  ot  giving  the 
latest  results  of  criticisms  upon  these  subjects. 

(3)  Gassend4^ (1592-1655)  is  celebrated  for  his  quarrel  with  Descartes  (Concerning  Moliere  and 
Crassendi,  cf.  Larrqumet,  p.  3^5,) 
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MOLIKRF^IN    THE    ROLE    OF    JULILS    C  tSAR 

(La  Mort  de  Pompee'ihy  Corneille.) 
V'rym  the  portrait  puinled  by  Pierre  Miyrjanl  (1610- 16^5), 
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very  young,  his  grandfather  Cressc  took  him  on  the  Pont-Neuf  to  see  Tabarh 
and  his  stage  on  trestles,  or  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  or  the  Foire  Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Foundation  of  the  "  Illustre  Theatre  "  (1643).  -  So,  in  1643,  Moliere  de- 
manded of  his  father  the  money  he  inlierited  from  his  mother,  630  livres,  and; 
entered  into  a  contract  witli  the  Bejarts  and  a  few  of  their  friends  to  found  th 
troupe  of  the  Illustre  Theatre.  The  Bejarts  then  numbered  four  :  Joseph,  Loui 
(vvlio  was  lame,  but  continued  to  play  the  roles  of  valets  in  Moliere's  troupe  atl 
Paris;  which  is  why  Harpagon  calls  La  Fleche  "  ce  chien  de  boiteux!)"  Made- 
leine, and  Genevieve;  ?nd  another  girl,  named  Armande,  who  must  have  been 
born  in  1645.  It  was  at  the  time  he  founded  Ihe  Illustre  Theatre  that  Jean 
Baptiste  took  the  name  of  Moliere  (1). 

During  the  years  1643  and  1644,  the  new  troupe  tried  in  vain  to  secure  a  public. 
We  find  them  successively  established  at  the  tetmis-ground  of  the  Metayers, 
near  the  .\esles  gate  (at  the  angle  of  the  rue  de  Seine  and  Mazarine),  from  which 
tlijey  were  turned  out  by  the  University  taking  possession  of  the  ground  for  the 
erection  of  the  Mazarin  college  (now  the  Palace  of  the  Institute  of  France),  then 
at  the  Marais,  on  the  tenhis-ground  of  the  Croix-Noire,  near  the  Saint-Paul  gate 
(quai  des  Celestins);  finally,  perhaps,  once  more  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  tennis 
ground  of  the  Croix-Blanche  (carrefour  de  Buci).  But  the  Illustre  Theatre  did 
not  succeed  anywhere.  Increasing  debts  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  the  imprisonment  of  Moliere  in  the  Chatelet,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  troupe  decided  to  leave  Paris  for  the  Provinces  at  the  end  of  1645. 

Moliere  in  the  Provinces  (1645-1658).  —  But  first  the  troupe  joined  another, 
Charles  du  Fresne's,  already  well-known,  and  this  union  was  not  severed  until 
about  1650.  We  learn,  in  Scarron's  Le  Roman  Comique,  what  the  life  of  travell- 
ing actors  was  at  that  period.  Though  Scarron  assuredly  did  not  write  the 
history  of  Moliere,  many  features  of  his  novel  apply  equally  well  to  Moliere  and 
his  companions,  though  with  many  reservations.  In  spite  of  the  most  minute 
research,  it  remains  impossible  to  follow,  year  after  year,  and  journey  after 
journey  Moliere's  peregrinations  (2). 

(1)  There  was  a  Francois  de  Moliere,  writer  of  many  novels,  who  was  assassinated  in  1623.  Was 
it  in  memory  of  the  reading  of  one  of  his  booJis  that  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  took  his  name  ?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  nearly  all  "  fils  de  famille  ",  who  followed  a  theatrical  vocation,  took  pseu- 
donjtma. 

(2^His  presence  has  been  noted  at  Toulouse  in  1647,  and  Albi  and  Carcassonne  ;  in  1648  at  Nantes  ; 
in  1%49  at  Toulouse  and  Narbonne  ;  in  1650  at  Agen  and  Pezenas...  "  In  1652  ",  says  M.  E.  Rigal, 
■"  Moliere  having  become  gradually  the  leader  of  the  troupe,  is  at  Lyons,  and  establishes  his  head- 
quarters there.  During  five  or  six  years,  from  16.52-165o,  he  made  some  excursions.  We  find  him 
several  times  in  Languedoc.  at  Vionne  in  Dauphine,  at  Dijon,  Avignon,  Grenoble,  even  at  Bordeaux; 
bat  he  always  returned  to  Lyons,  and  when  he  definitely  left  thai  city,  it  was  to  return  to  Paris, 
stoppingat  Rouen  onthe  way...  "  We  mu.st  particularly  note  the  representations  given  by  Moliere's 
troupe  during  the  session    of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  at  Pezenas  in  165tt,  at  Carcassonne  in  1651, 
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What  was  his  provincial  repertory  ?  First,  it  very  probably  contained  many 
pieces,  serious  or  comic,  by  fashionable  authors.  We  know  that  he  gave  Nico- 
mede  at  Bordeaux;  and  he  must  have  included  in  his  repertory  other  plays  by 
Gorneille,  Du  Hyer,  Tristan,  Rotrou,  Thomas  Corneille,  etc.  Evidently,  the  study 
of  all  this  contemporary  production  must  have  given  Moliere  a  foundation  of 
dramatic  know^ledge  which  nothing  else  could  have  done.  After  having  acted 
the  work  of  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
their  methods  and  styles,  lie  soon  began  to  add  plays  of  his  own  composit- 
ion-tragedies (a  Thebalde  ?),  comedies  after  Italian  models  (like  UElourdi  and 
Le  Depit  anioiireux),  and  farces,  in  which  he  excelled  (2).  So,  though  we  do 
not  know  all  the  details  of  his  work  in  the  twelve  years  between  1646  and  1658, 
we  know  that  Moliere  presented  the  whole  of  the  contemporary  theatrical 
repertory,  and  himself  wrote  plays  of  all  kinds. 

But  what  he  owed  above  everything  to  this  long  sojourn  in  the  province?  Avas 
the  opportunity  to  observe  manners  and  characters.  Had  he  remained  in  Paris, 
Moliere  would  never  have  known  so  many  original  types.  The  provinces,  less 
enslaved  to  etiquette,  where  life  Avas  simpler  and  freer,  and  where  types  and 
costumes  changed  from  place  to  place,  ollered  a  field  of  observation  by  which 
Moliere  knew  how  to  profit.  He  has  been  described  as  listening  to  the  conver- 
sations in  the  barber's  shop  at  Pezenas,  and  he  must  have  gathered  his  notes  in 
this  way  wherever  he  stayed.  His  dramas  were  to  present  more  accentuated 
types,  done  in  higher  relief,  than  could  have  been  found  in  Paris  at  that  time. 
It  was  tlje  provinces  which  furnished  him  with  not  only  Gorgibas  and  M.  de 
Pourceaugnac,  but  with  all  that  is  most  vivid  in  Cfirysale,  in  M.  Joiirdain  and 
perhaps  in  TartuJJe. 

MoHere  at  Paris  (1658-1673).— Finally  Moliere  returned  to  Paris  in  1658, 
bringing  with  him  two  comedies,  VEloiirdi  and  Le  Depit  amoureux,  and  a 
number  of  farces.  He  was  permitted  to  give  a  performance  before  the  court  at 
the  Louvre  on  October  24,  1658,  where  he  presented  Nicomede  (as  an  actor,  he 
played  tragic  roles)  (3),  and  Le  Docleur  amoareax.  The  troupe  was  judged  lobe 
excellent  in  comedy,  and  the  king  gave  Moliere  the  hall  of  the  Petit-Bourbon  in 

and  again  at  Pezenas  in  1653.  In  that  year  Moliere  met  again  his  old  fellow-student  at  the  Cler- 
mont College,  the  Prince  de  Conti.  Tiie  latter,  charmed  with  Moliere  and  his  troupe,  made  him 
come  to  Montpellier  iu  1653,  1654  and  1655,  and  again  to  Pezenas  in  1655  and  1657.  M.  E.  Rigal  is 
therefore  right  in  saying  that  Moliere's  situation,  and  that  of  his  troupe,  was  not  the  same  as  Jiiat 
of  ordinary  travelling  actors  ot  the  time,  and  that  Moliere  was  already  "  in  a  way,  a  persona^L  ' 
E.  Rigal,  Moliere,  Pans  19U8.  ^ 

(2)  We  possess  two  ol  these  iarces  .■  Le  Medecin  volant  and  La  Jalousie  chi  B,arbouil.le;  the  tiffl^^s 
of  several  others  are  known,  such  as  Le  Docteur  amoureux,  Les  Trois  Docteurs  rivaux,  Gorgibvts^ 
dans  le  sac,  Le  Fagoteux,  etc.      They  suggest  several  of  his  future  comedies. 

(3)  The  best-known  portrait  of  Moliere,  by  Mignard,  represents  him  in  the  costume  of  Caesar  in 
La  Mori  de  ^ompee.  In  reading  the  imitations  of  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  found  in 
U Irrvjjromptu  de  Versailles,  we  conclude  that  Moliere,  as  a  tragedian,  used  simple  and  natural  dict- 
ion instead  of  the  psalmodij  customary  among  the  great  actors  of  the  day. 
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the  Louvre  itself,  with  the  title  of  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  and  a  pension.  It  was  ii 
the  Petit-Bourbon  that  Moliere  presented,  in  1659,  Les  Precieuses  ridicules.  But  ii 
the  following  year,  M.  de  Rataubon,  the  king's  architect,  expelled  Moliere,  th( 
Petit-Bourbon  was  demolished,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  colonnade  of  th( 
Louvre.  Moliere  thought  for  a  time,  no  doubt,  that  the  peregrinations  ofl 
L'lllustre  Theatre  would  have  to  be  begun  again;  but  Monsieur  permitted  him  to| 
establish  himself  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Palais-Royal,  which  Richelieu  ha( 
constructed,  and  there  Moliere  gave  performances  of  all  his  plays,  and  there  h( 
died  (1). 

It  will  be  sufficient,  at  this  point,  to  note  a  few  essential  details  in  Moliere' 
biography,  the  history  of  his  plays  being  given  separately.— He  married  in  1662' 
Armande  Bejart,  whose  coquetry  seems  to  have  caused  him  much  sullering  (2). 
In  1664,  his  son  was  born,  to  whom  the  king  consented  to  be  godfather. 
Louis  XIV  also  protected  Moliere  from  his  enemies,  and  often  summoned  him^ 
to  court  to  give  a  performance  of  some  play,  or  to  compose  something  for  afl 
special  occasion.  The  king's  protection  should  be  estimated  at  its  actual  value 
to  Moliere;  it  must  certainly  have  obstructed  his  more  serious  work  by  forcing 
him  to  compose  hasty  plays  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  like  Melicerle,  Les  Amants 
inagnijiques,  etc.;  but,  even  at  this  price,  he  gained  great  advantages  from  it. 
Admitted  to  court  on  a  fooling  of  familiarity,  he  could  closely  observe  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  petiis  marquis  and  great  lords  whom  he  set  on  the  stage  ;  and  it  was 
.  chielly  on  account  of  this  royal  support  that  he  could  venture  to  jest  at  the  no- 
(  biiity,  not  only  for  llieir  external  absurdities,  but  also  their  vices  (3). 

Moliere's  life  appears  to  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  activity.  Director  of 
the  troupe  (and  we  know  from  his  confidences  in  VImpromptu  what  a  difficult 
task  it  was),  an  actor  always  on  the  stage,  and  an  author,  he  had  no  rest.  We  are 
amazed  to  find  that  he  could,  between  1658  and  1673,  compose  more  than  twenty 
Avorks,  several  of  which  where  in  five  acts  and  in  verse  !  lie  must  have  been 
able,  to  rhyme  with  singular  ease  as  Boilcau  congratulated  him  upon  doing. 
No  doubt  he  earned  a  great  amount  of  money.  It  is  said  that  he  had  thirty 
thousand  livres  income;  and  the  inventory  made  after  his  death  bespoke  a 
comfortable  and  artistic  home.  His  character  was  rather  melancholy;  he  made 
otiiers  laugh,  but  did  not  laugh  himself.  He  had  a  kind  heart,  was  cliaritable, 
according  to  Grimarest,  was  "born  full  of  tenderness,  "  and  lie  was  tolerant, 
and  a  faitliful  friend.  Of  a  delicate  constitution,  inclined  to  hypochondria  (which 
we  now  call  neurasthenia),  he  was  nearly  always  ill,  and  resented  the  failure 
of  physicians  to  cure  him.     We  know  how  he  died  on  the  stage,  during  the 

(1)  This  auditorium  most  not  be  confused  with  the  Montausier  theatre,  still  at  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  hall  in  which  Moliere  acted,  was  used  a  long  time  for  the  sessions  of  the  Court  of  Accounts;  it 
is  reached  by  the  Montpensier  peristyle,  behind  the  Theatre-FrauQais. 

(2)  Cf.  Larroumet,  p,  119.  Concerning  this,  see  the  very  judicial  observations  of  M.  E,  Rigal, 
vol,  I,  introduction. 

(3)  Cf,  Larroumet,  chap,  v  {Moliere  el  Louis  XIV),  and  especially  E.  Rigal  (passim). 
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fourth  representation  of  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  being  taken  with  a  convulsion 
and  the  spitting  of  blood.  He  was  carried  home,  wliere  he  died  during  the 
night.  The  house  where  his  death  occurred,  stood  on  the  site  of  No.  40  of  the 
rue  dc  Ricliclicu.     Being  an  actor,  Molicre  <liad  been  excommunicated;  and  to 


Ja,^l2;«:^K»<6i^E' 


SGENKUV    AND    COMIQLE    ACTORS    AT    THE    THETATRE    OF    THE    HOTEL    DE    BOLRGOGNE 

From  a  print  by  Abraham  Bosse  (1632  1676). 

liave  him  buried  even  by  night  in  consecrated  ground,  liis  Avidow  had  to  throw 
lierself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV  (1). 

History  ot  his  Plays  (2).  —  After   composing    numerous    farces,  written    for    the 
provincial  public,  and  of  which  we   possess  two  examples.  La  Jalousie  da  Barbouille  and 


(l)Cf.  BoiLEAU,  ep.  VII 

(2)  For  this  summary  of  Mohere's  plays,  we  have  followed  the  account  in  tjj 
ecrivains  (Ilachette)  with  notices   by  E.   Despois  and  P.    Mesnard,  M.    E. 
Theatre  choisi  de  iVfoh'ere,(IIatier). 

Des  Granges    —  Hi^jt.  of  Fr.  Liter. 
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Le  Medecin   volant,  Moliere   presented  at  Lyons,  in  1653  or  1655,  his   first  great  comedy, 

L'Etourdi. 

l«jo3  or  1655.  L'Etourdi  ou  les  Contretemps.  —  This  play,  five  acts  in  verse, 
AViis  written  after  an  Italian  t'ornedy  by  Nicokj  Barbieri,  L'Inavveriito  [the  ill-advised), 
Avliicli  dated  Irum  1629.  First  gi\en  at  Lyons,  L'Etourdi  was  repeated  at  Paris  in  1658 
A\  itli  great  snccess,  Moliere  acting  the  part  of  Mascarille  with  remarkable  skill. — It  con- 
sists more  in  a  series  of  connected  scenes  than  a  constructed  plot;  but  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  situations  depend  upon  the  characters.  Lelie  loves  Celie,  who  has  been  sold  to 
an  old  man,  Trufaldin,  by  some  gypsies.  In  order  to  set  Celie  free,  Lelie  needs  a  large 
svuii  of  moiu'v,  anil  it  is  to  get  this  in(jney  ihdl  Mascarille,  his  valet,  the  rogue  of  rogues 
[f'ourbum  imperalor),  cxcrls  all  liis  genius.  But  every  infallible  ruse  invented  by  Mas- 
carille is  thwarted  by  the  aw  kwanlness  and  thoughtlessness  of  Lelie.  Finally  everything 
is  arranged  by  the  discovery  of  Celie's  real  identity,  and  Lelie  marries  Celie.  The 
style  of  VEtourdi  is  charming,  and  though  its  vivacity  is  sometimes  offhand,  it  is  full  of 
spirit  and  always  dramatic. 

1656.  Le  Depit  amoureux.  —  Nowadays  this  piece  is  given  in  two  acts.  Originally  it 
bad  five  acts,  and  was  comijosed  after  an  Italian  comedy  by  Nicolo  Secchi.  The  part  Avhich 
has  been  omitted  since  the  end  of  IIk^  eighteenth  century,  consists  of  a  very  improbable 
imbroglio.  Only  llu  charming  quarrel  and  reconciliation  scenes  between  Eraste  and 
Lucile,  Marinette  and  Gros-Rene,  have  been  preserved.  Moliere  was  to  return  frequently  to 
this  same  theme  ;  so  that  many  of  his  plays  could  have  for  sub-title,  Le  Depit  amoureux, 
as  those  of  M;ii-iv,ni\  are  always  more  i>r  less  I'oiinded  on  the  Suj^prises  de  Vamour. 

1659.  Les  Precieuses  ridicules  (1).  —  Every  one  act  comedy  written  in  prose  was 
then  called  a  farce.  Thus  we  have  an  account  of  this  piece  written  in  1660  by  Made- 
moiselle des  Jardins  under  the  iiiia  Recit  de  la  farce  dcs  Precieuses. —  The  bourgeois  Gor- 
gibus  has  a  daughter,  Magdelon,  and  a  niece,  Cathos,  who  have  become  precieuses.  Two 
young  noblemen,  La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy,  have  asked  their  hands  in  marriage,  but 
have  been  refused  because  the  young  women  did  not  regard  them  as  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished. To  revenge  themselves.  La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy  send  their  valets,  Masca- 
rille and  Jodelet,  to  the  house  of  the  precieuses  ridicules,  under  pretense  of  being  men  of 
fashion  and  wits.  Suddenly  their  masters  reappear,  and  compel  their  valets  to  take  off 
their  disguises  and  show  themselves  in  their'  linen  coats  and  white  waistcoats.  The 
Inuniliation  of  the  two  pr^cteuses  may  be  imagined.  It  was  perhaps  atrMontpellier,  where 
Chapelle  and  Bachaumont  (see  their  Voyage)  noted  the  presence  of  a  coterie  of  "  pre- 
cieuses de  cainpagne  "  that  Moliere  observed  the  types  he  portrayed  in  his  first  original 
comedy.  So  recently  arrived  at  Paris,  he  did  not  have  entree  as  yet  to  the  salons,  nor 
could  he  have  availed  himself  so  soon  of  models  in  the  Metropolis.  Nevertheless, 
Mme  de  Rambouillet  and  her  friends  heartily  applauded  his  play.  We  learn,  however, 
from  Somaize  that  an  "  alcoviste  de  qualite  "  had  the  piece  suspended  for  fifteen  days. 
This  little  masterpiece  has  never  left  the  theatrical  repertory.  It  was  Moliere's  real  debut. 
He  could  say,  after  1659,"  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  except  observe  the  world;"  and 
a  \uice  from  the  parterre  called  to  him:  "  Courage,  Moliere  !  that  is  genuine  comedy." 

1660.  Sganarelle,  a  farce  in  one  act, in  verse,  founded  on  a  blunder.  In  this  appear- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  tradiiionul  type  of  Sganarelle,  a  poltroon,  beaten  and  satis- 
fied, who  is  found  again  in  L'Ecoledes  maris, Le  Mariage  forcd,  Don  Juan,  L Amour  medecin 
and  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui. 

(1)  CLtea  Precieuses  ridicules,  Larroumet  edition  (Paris,  Gamier,  1884),  Introduction.  As  to 
Mohere"s  intentions,  of.  Rigal,  vol.  I,  p.  109. 
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1661.  Don  Garcfe  de  Novarre  ou  le  Prince  jaioux.  —  Jealousy,  made  rldicxilous 
in  the  preceding  farce, 
is  presented  here  under 
its  lragi€  aspect.  Don 
Garcie  is  un  iinhai^py 
effort  of  Molierc  lo  wri- 
te heroic  t.omedy  ;  and 
il  met  with  faikire.  It 
is  only  interesting  now 
bccaust;  Moliiere  used 
several  passages  from  it 
in  Le  Mi'santhrope,  with 
the  necessary  changes 
to  suit  the  gcnft>  ^1). 

1661.  L'Ecole  d«s 
maris  wa,s,  on  thect)n- 
trary,  a  great  «ucccss» 
This  piece,  in  three  nets 
and  in  ver*Ne,  is  freely 
copied  from  Terence's 
Adelphi, 

But  Terence  compar- 
ed the  education  given 
to  two  youn^  men,  iV 
chine  nnd  Ctesiphon,  by 
a  too  severe  father,  De- 
mea,  and  a  too  indulg- 
ent uncle,  Micion.  Mo. 
liere  followed  the  trad- 
ition of  Italian  comedy ; 
Sganarelle  and  Arisle 
each  educate  a  ward ; 
the  former  rears  Isabelle 
in  the  hardest  discipl- 
ine, and  sees  her  carr- 
ied off  by  young  Valere: 
Ariste  is  very  indulgent 
with  Leonor,  wins  her 
confidence  and  her  af. 
fection,  and  marries  her. 
The  comic  elements , 
even  buffoonery,  are 
highly  developed.  The 
title  "  ecole, "  used  kter 
by    so    many    dramatic 


FnONTISPIEGE   OF   tJH,E  WORKS   OF    MOLUiUE 

(IOC/)  e<lHioB) 
Designed  and  engraved  l)y  F.  Chauveau. 


(1)  All  the  school  efli- 
tions  of  Le  Misanthrope 
give  these  passages.     But 

it  would  be  well  for  stut!*nts  lo  read  Don  Garcie  to  see  how  true  genius  is  its  own  teacher 
corrective. 


and 
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authors,  means  a  play  which  instructs,  by  which  one  learns  what  conduct  is  best  in  sucl? 
and  such  a  situation  (1). 

1661.  Les  Facheux,  three  acts  in  verse,  was  composed  by  Moliere  for  the  super- 
intendent Fouquet.  The  piece  was  written  and  rehearsed  a  fortnight  and  was  given  at  the 
chateau  de  Vaux  on  August  17,  1661,  during  the  fetes  Fouquet  gave  for  the  king  and 
the  queen-mother.  Louis  XIV  was  charini^d  ;  he  congratulated  Moliere,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  new  type  to  introduce  into  liis  comedy,  the  great  master  of  the  hounds,  M.  de 
Soyecourt.  On  August  25,  Les  Facheux  Avas  playetl  at  Fonlainebleau  before  the  court 
with  the  sketch  of  the  huntsman  included. — It  is  a  comedy  "  a  tiroirs  ;  "  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scenes  are  given  on  a  very  large  stage,  with  characters  who  do  not  appear  again. 
This  is  the  plot:  Eraste,  avIio  loves  Orp/use,  lias  persuaded  her  to  give  him  a  rendez-vous; 
he  is  constantly  prevented  from  leaving  by  facheux  [importuns,  obtrusive  bores) :  a  duell- 
ist, a  gamester,  two  precieuse  chatterers,  a  huntsman,  a  pedant.  Finally,  Eraste  escapes  to 
join  Orphise,  and  their  marriage  is  arranged. — Moliere  dedicated  this  play  to  the  king. 

1662.  L'Ecole  des  femmes.  —  This  was  Moliere's  ilrst  "  great  work  ",  whose  nov- 
elty and  importance  were  so  keenly  felt  that  there  was  a  quarrel  about  it  as  there  was 
about  Le  Cid  and  Andromaque.  This  play  resulted  in  Moliere's  being  placed  on  the 
pension  list  for  a  sum  of  one  thousand  livres  (2). —  In  appearance,  at  least,  the  play 
seems  to  be  more  important  as  to  plot  than  characters.  Arnolphe  has  a  young  ward 
Agnes,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  and  whom  he  keeps  ignorant  and  enslaved  so  that  she 
may  not  escape  him.  Meanwhile,  a  young  man,  Horace,  pays  court  to  the  innocent 
Agnes,  and  invents  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  attract  her  attention  and  win  her  love. 
And  it  is  to  the  unhappy  Arnolphe  himself,  whom  he  does  not  know  to  be  the  guardian 
of  Agnes,  that  the  young  man  conlides  his  success.  The  new  precautions  taken  by 
Arnolphe  turn  against  himself,  and  all  ends  in  the  marriage  of  Agnes  and  Horace. 
The  motto  of  the  piece  could  well  be  these  words  of  Figaro  :  "  If  you  want  to  make 
the  most  stupid  person  clever,  imprison  him.  "  But,  Avith  this  plot,  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  story-writer,  Straparole,  and  from  Avhich  Scarron  had  already  drawn  a  tale, 
Moliere  knew  how  to  portray  characters  and  include  a  philosophy. —  The  attacks 
against  VEcole  des  femmes  Avere,  on  one  hand,  literary,  Moliere  being  accused  of  plagiar- 
ism, of  disregarding  Aristotle's  rules,  etc.,  and  on*the  other  hand,  moral,  to  the  effect 
that  he  used  vulgar  e(|uivocalions,  disrespLJctful  allusions  to  religion,  etc.  To  reply  to 
these  criticisms,  Moliere  first  dedicated  his  play  to  Henriette  d'Angleterre,  duchess 
d'Orleans,  and  then  compohed  a  little  comedy  of  circumstance,  in  order  to  present  the 
case  oi L'Ecole  des  femmes  to  the  public,  the  only  judge  in  such  matters. 

1663.  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  femmes.  — The  action  of  this  short  act  passes  in 
the  salon  of  an  intelligent  vA'oman,  Uranie.  Visitors  arrive,  some  of  wliom  attack  Avhile 
others  defend  Moliere.  The  marquis  has  found  the  piece  detestable.  Why  ?  That  isAvhat 
he  will  not  stoop  to  explain.  The  pedant,  Lysidas,  considers  it  badly  done,  and  separates 
its  construction  into  prolase,  ep'Uase  and  peripetie.  The  prude,  Clymene,  blushes  for  its  im- 
morality. The  poet  is  defended  by  Uranie,  her  cousin  Elise,  and  especially  by  the  Cheval- 
ier Dorante,  who  is  Moliere  himself  (3). — De  Vise  replied  to  Moliere's  scene  by  his  Z^/iic/e; 
ou  La  Veritable  critique  de  I'Ecole  des  femmes,  and  i3oursault  by  his  Le  Portrait  da  peintre. 

1663.  L'Impromptu  de  Versailles  was  another  piece  with  an  object,  and  was  given 
at  Versailles  on  October  4  of  that  same  year,  and  at  Paris  in  November.     In  this  Moliere 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  531. 

(2j  Boileau,  Avho  had  not  as  yet  published  any  of  his  satires,  addressed  to  Moliere  some  Stances 
sur  Vjbcole  des  femmes,  which  witnessed,  from  that  moment,  the  sureness  of  his  taste. 
(3)  Morceaux  ehoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  524. 
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ilet'cnded  himself  against  Vise,  BoursauU  and  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 
In  this  short  piece  he  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  of  his  theatre  ;  we  see  him  there  as 
director  and  actor,  siirroimded  by  all  his  actors,  under  their  true  names  and  character, 
who  discuss  and  rehearse  a  new  play,  and  draw  from  him  his  advice  or  remonstrance  (1). 
L'/rnpromplu  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the  king,  in  verse,  which  is  a  portrayal,  as 
bold  as  it  is  piquant,  of  the  fasliionable  marquis. 

1664.  Le  Mariage  force  n  as  written  for  the  court,  and  represented  with  ballets  for 
which  LuUi  composed  the  music.  Among  the  dancers  were  the  Duke  de  Saint-Aignan, 
tlie  Diike  d'Enghien,  the  marquis  de  Villeroi,  and  Louis  XI V.— Sganarelle,  an  aged  and 
absurd  bourgeois,  is  to 
marry  Dorimene,  a 
young  coquette,  daugh- 
ter of  L(jrd  Alcanlor. 
Hut  he  has  doubts  of  the 
merits  of  this  marriage, 
and  consults  in  success- 
ion the  Aristotelian 
philosopher,  Pancrace, 
and  the  Pyrrhonian  plii- 
h)Sopher ,  Marphurius , 
but  without  obtaining 
any  response:  All  tlie 
same,  he  intends  break- 
ing his  word  to  Lord 
Alcantor.  But  Alcidas, 
Dorimene's  brother  and 
a  famous  duellist,  wishes 
to  force  Sganarelle  to 
light  him  ;  and  Sgana- 
relle consents  to  the  ma- 
riage force.  Nowadays, 
the  Mariage  force  is  al- 
vAays  played  without  the 
ballet  ;    and    its    comic 

quality  is  better  appreciated,  notably  in  the  scenes  in  Avhich  Sganarelle  consults  the  tvyo 
philosophers.     Here  Moliere  show  s  lie  had  inherited  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  Rabelais. 

1664.  That  same  year,  Moliere  again  w  role  for  the  feasts  given  at  the  court  a  comedy 
ballet,  in  five  acts,  La  Princesse  d'Elide.  The  princess  is  asked  in  marriage  by  Aris- 
tomene,  prince  of  Messene,  and  by  Theocle,  prince  of  Pylc.  But  she  loves  prince  Euryale  of 
Ithaca,  and  he  returns  her  love.  The  two  lovers,  equally  proud,  do  not  wish  to  declare 
themselves.  The  result  is  a  series  of  false  confidences  which  often  exhibit  finesse  and 
n^nind  one  of  Marivauv.  Finally,  the  princess,  hearing  that  the  prince  she  loves  is 
preparing  to  marry  her  ccjusin  Aglanle,  sacrifices  her  pride.  A  comic  role,  that  of  the 
boulTon  Moron  (which  was  acted  by  Moliere),  lightens  those  subtle  discussions  about 
love;  while  interludes,  in  which  music  plays  an  ingenious  part,  agreeably  break  these 
rather  slow  acts.—  Moliere  wrote  only  the  first  act  and  a  part  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  in  verse,  writing  the  remainder  in  prose  because  he  Avas  pressed  for  time. 

16(;4.Tartuffe(2).  —  In  a  few  Avords,  this  is  the  subject  of  the  play  :  Orgon  is  a  bour- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nrl  cycle,  p.  528. 

(2)  Morceaux  ehoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  535. 
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geois  who  has  made  a  second  marriage  with  Elmire,  and  has  from  his  first  marriage  ^J 
son,  Damis,  and  a  daughter,  Mariane.  His  mother,  Mme  Pernelle,  lives  with  him.  > 
Orgon  has  always  been  an  intelligent  man,  and  during  the  Fronde  troubles  has  behaved 
like  an  honest  and  loyal  subject.  But  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Tar- 
tuffe,  who  has  presented  himself  under  the  guise  of  the  perfect  religious  man.  Orgon  is 
so  taken  with  him  that  he  gives  him  hospitality,  confides  his  secrets  to  him,  and 
promises  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  When  the  play  begins,  we  see  the  family, 
until  then  altogether  united,  divided  into  two  parties  for  and  against  Tartuffe.  In 
vain  Orgons  brother,  Cleante,  advises  him  to  beware  of  this  hypocrite  ;  in  vain 
Damis  surprises  Tartuffe  declaring  his  love  to  Elmire  ;  nothing  can  unseal  Orgon's 
eyes  ;  he  sends  away  his  son,  and  wishes  to  force  Mariane  into  this  odious  marriage  and 
give  all  his  property  to  Tartuffe.  However,  thanks  to  a  ruse  of  Elmire,  Orgon  is  at 
last  convinced  of  the  rascality  of  the  false  rc3ligious  character  of  the  man,  and  is  ready 
to  show  him  the  door.  But  Tartuffe,  holding  the  deed  of  gift  from  Orgon,  means  to 
despoil  the  family  of  its  property  and  have  Orgon  arrested,  when  fortunately 
the  intervention  of  the  king  brings  about  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  man. — 
The  history  of  this  play  is  curious.  It  was  first  played,  in  three  acts,  at  court  on  May  18, 
1664.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  piece  was  comiilete  or  not  in  this  first  form.  Hoav- 
ever,  upon  the  request  of  Anne  d'Autriche  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  king  would 
not  allow  its  being  given  in  public,  and  Moliere  read  it  in  the  salons ;  it  was  even  played 
in  the  house  of  Monsieur  and  of  the  Princess  Palatine.  Moliere  was  authorised  to  give 
it  publicly  on  August  5,  1657,  but  he  made  several  changes  in  it  (the  nalnre  of  whicFi 
we  know  more  or  less  from  the  Lettre  siir  la  comedie  de  V Imposteur ,  written  by  a  spccf- 
ator),  and  he  counted  upon  great  success.  But  the  following  day  Tartuffe  was  forbidden 
by  M.  de  Lamoignon,  first  president  of  Parliament.  The  king  was  then  in  Flanders, 
Moliere  sent  a  petition  to  him  by  two  of  his  actors.  La  Grange  and  La  Thorilliere,  which 
produced  no  immediate  result,  and  it  was  not  until  February  5,  1669,  that  Tartuffe  was 
definitely  authorised  to  be  played.  It  is  one  of  those  plays  which  raise  the  most  deli- 
cate question.  We  can  only  refer  the  student  to  the  innumerable  notices  and  dissert 
ations  which  Tartuffe  has  inspired  (1). 

1665.  Don  Juan.  —  After  the  first  interdiction  of,  Tartuffe,  Moliere  was  obliged  tc 
write  hastily  a  new  play  which  would  be  capable  of  drawing  the  public.  The  Italiai 
actors  were  then  playing,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Mavais,  imitations  of  oil 
adaptations  from  the  Don  Juan  of  Tirso  by  Molina  ;  and  the  subject  made  a  sensalioni 
Moliere  therefore  also  wrote  a  Don  Juan.  He  rather  singularly  translated  the  title  of  the' 
Italian  comedy,//  Convitato  di  pietra(Le  Conviede  pierre)  as  Le  Festin  de  Pierre.  Don  Juan 
is  the  "  grand  seigneur  mechant  homme  ",  who  mocks  God  and  men.  He  has  abandoned 
his  wife  Elvire,  to  marry  a  young  girl,  whom  he  wishes  to  ravish  from  her  fiance. 
A  tempest  casts  Don  Juan  and  his  valet,  Sganarelle,  on  a  coast ;  they  arc  picked  up  by 
peasants,  and  Don  Juan  immediately  begins  making  love  to  two  country  girls,  Charlotte 
and  Mathurine.  Meanwhile,  he  is  pursued  by  Don  Carlos,  Elvire's  brother,  and  by  an 
unexpected  chance,  Don  Juan  delivers  this  nobleman  from  a  band  of  brigands  ;  where- 
upon Don  Carlos  decides  to  let  him  live.  Don  Juan  comes  later  to  the  tomb  of  the  com- 
mander whom  he  formerly  killed  ;  he  makes  a  speech  to  his  statue  and  invites  it  to 
dinner.  The  statue  makes  a  gesture  of  acceptance.  In  the  following  act  we  see  the 
commander  seated  at  table  with  Don  Juan,  and  inviting  him  in  turn  to  sup  with  him. 
Don  Juan  goes  to  the  rendez-vous  ;  but  the  earth  opens,  flames  leap  forth,  and  Don  Juan 

0)  See  especially  the  notices  in  the  classic  editions  (Hatier,  Hachette,Belin,Delagrave) ;  E.Rioai., 
1,  221;  Brunbtiere,  Conferences  de  I'Odeon,  II,  and  Etudes  critiques,  1  and  iV  ;  K  Faguki, 
Propos  de  theatre;  J.  Lemaitre,  Impressions  de  theatre  (passim);  DouMic,  Etudes  sur  la  littera 
ture  fran^aise,  1"  serie,  Perrin;  Raoul  Allier,  La  Cabale  dcs  Devots,  Hachette,  U)02. 
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is  drawn  down  into  hell. —  Don  Juan  is  the  first  of  Moliere's  great  plays  in  five  acts 
Avritten  in  prose.  The  public  received  it  with  no  less  favour,  applaviding  especially 
those  passages  which  recalled  Tartuffe,  particularly  the  tirade  against  hypocrisy  in  the 
fifth  act.  But  Moliere's  enemies  were  scandalised  by  the  l>oldness  of  some  of  the  scenes, 
and  tfie  author  had  to  make  some  corrections,  in  1(^77,  Tiiomas  (]orncille  put  Moliere's 
Don  Juan  into  verse,  softening  tlie  qtiestionablc  passages,  and  under  tliis  form  the  piece 
was  phiycd  until  1840. 

l<>r)5.  L'Amour  medecin.  —  This  comedy-ballet,  with  music  by  LuHi,  was  one  of  the 
first  j)lays  in  whicfi  Moliere  attacked  and  ridiculed  doctors.  It  is  a  recasting  of  his 
Medecin  volant,  a  farce  he  had  composed  in  the  provinces.  A  rich,  miserly  bourgeois, 
Sganarelle.has  a  daughter,  Lucinde,who  is  ill.  He  consults  his  nciglibours,who  give  him 
all  sorts  of  interested  advice  ("  Vous  etes  orfevre,  monsieur  Josse").  Lucinde  simply 
asks  her  father  to  bring  about  her  marriage.  But  Sganarclle  pays  no  attention;  he  is  too 
stingy  to  dower  his  daughter,  and  prefers  to  consult  four  doctors,  who  order  contra- 
dictory remedies.  Then  comes  Clitandre,  the  youg  man  who  loves  Lucinde  ;  he  is  dis- 
guised as  a  doctor,  and  pers«iades  the  father  that  his  daughter  is  mad,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pretend  to  marry  her  to  him.  The  piece  ends  with  the  elopement  of  Lu- 
cinde.— The  consultation  of  the  physicians  in  the  second  act  is  altogether  remarkable  as 
a  witty  and  true  parody. 

166fi.  Le  Misanthrope.  —  Alceste  hates  all  men,  for  their  lack  of  candour.  He 
would  banish  from  society  all  the  hypocritical  conventions.  His  friend  Philinte,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  accepts  men  as  they  are.  Now  Alceste,  by  a  singular  contradiction, 
loves  a  coquettish  and  gossipping  yovuig  widow,  Celimene.  The  action  of  the  play  is 
very  simple :  Alceste  comes  to  Celimene's  house  to  bring  her  to  the  point  of  saying 
whether  or  not  she  will  marry  him,  but  is  always  prevented  from  doing  so. — In  the  first 
act,  he  is  waiting  for  Celimene,  when  an  intellectual  nobleman,  Orontc,  arrives,  and 
reads  them  his  sonnet.  Alceste  finds  the  sonnet  detestable  and  tells  him  so  ;  Oronte  is 
angry;  a  diiel  is  about  to  ensue,  and  Alceste  goes  out  without  seeing  Celimene.  — In  the 
second  act,  he  returns  w  ith  her ;  visitors  are  announced  ;  Alceste  desires  to  Avait  until  he 
can  see  her  alone  and  come  to  an  understanding;  but  the  marshals  send  for  him  to  come 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  duel. — In  the  third  act,  another  obstacle  intervenes  ; 
Alceste  is  at  Celimene's  house,  when  the  prude  Arsinoe  arrives,  and  promises  to  give 
him  a  letter  which  Celimene  has  written  to  Oronte;  Alceste,  jealous,  follows  Arsinoe. — 
In  the  fourth  act,  after  a  violent  scene,  Alceste  is  about  to  obtain  a  response  at  last  from 
Celimene,  when  his  valet  Dubois  comes  to  seek  him  to  see  about  his  case  at  law.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  fifth  act,  Celimene  is  confronted  by  all  those  to  whom  she  has  written 
notes,  and  who  have  all  shown  them  to  each  other.  Alceste,  more  generous,  offers  to 
marry  Celimene  if  she  will  consent  to  leave  society  ;  as  she  hesitates,  he  refuses  her, 
and  declares  that  he  is  going  to  seek  "  sur  la  terre  un  endroit  ecart6  ou  d'etre  hommo 
d'honneur  on  ait  la  liberte.  " — Le  Misanthrope  is  not  understood  now  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Alcf^ste  was  then  considered  as  a  very  honest  man,  no 
doubt,  but  an  absurd  one.  Hence  tlie  criticisms  of  Fenclon  {Lettre  a  V Academic)  and  of 
J.-J.  Rousseau  {Lettre  a  d'Alernberl).  We  have  made  a  romantic  hero  of  him.  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Avith  its  simple  action,  in  which  all  the  incidents  are  evolved  from  the  prin- 
cipal character,  with  its  slyh;  ahvays  appr<jpriate  to  the  speakers,  its  lofty  and  comph^x 
morality,  is  regarded  as  Moliere's  masterpiece.  Its  success  Avas  at  first  a  bit  (lonblfnl  ; 
but  it  forced  its  way  and  took  lirst  rank  (1). 

In  the  same  year  Le  Medecin  mahjre  lui  was  produced,     it   is   said  that  Moliere  had  to 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  521. 
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compose  this  farce  in  order  to  sustain  Le  Misanthrope  which  did  not  draw  the  publi 
But  the  shorter  piece  did  not  accompany  the  play  until  after  the  latter's  twenty-fourth~ 
jjerformance.  It  must  have  been  a  great  treat  for  the  spectators  to  AAitness  Moliere's 
impersonation  of  the  misanthropic  Aiceste  and  the  droll  Sganarelle  in  the  same  repi 
sentation. — We  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the  fabliaux,  that  Moliere  drew  mate 
ial  for  his  Medecin  malgre  lui  from  the  Vilain  Mire  (Le  Paysan  medecin).  Sganarelle 
a  woodcutter,  who  drinks  all  he  earns  and  beats  his  wife  Marline.  The  latter  j)lans  h( 
revenge.  Two  characters  come  to  her  seeking  a  doctor  for  the  daughter  of  Geronl 
Lucinde.  Marline  tells  lliem  that  her  husband  is  a  great  doctor,  but  will  only  admit 
when  he  has  been  well  beaten.  Sganarelle,  Avhcn  he  has  been  thorovighly  whippe< 
consents  to  call  himself  a  doctor.  They  take  him  to  Geronte's  house,  whom  he  confi| 
ses  by  his  chatter,  and  he  pretends  to  diagnose  the  illness  of  Lucinde.  The  yovmg  gi^ 
has  become  speechless,  but  it  is  only  a  trick  she  is  playing  upon  her  father,  because 
has  refused  to  let  her  marry  Leandre.  Sganarelle  comes  to  an  understanding  wil 
Leandre,  who  disguises  himself  as  an  apothecary,  and  thus  being  able  to  reach  Lucind^ 
he  carries  her  ofl".  Geronte,  in  ,i  fury,  wants  to  have  Sganarelle  hanged,  but  the  Iwj 
fugitives  relurn,  and  as  Leandre  is  to  be  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  Geronte  sees  no  furlh 
objection  to  the  marriage. 

1666-1667.  Here  we  must  group  three  pieces  which  Moliere  Avrotc  for  court  fetes  b( 
tween  December  2,  1666,  and  February  20,  1667.  In  the  Ballet  des  Muses,  arranged  hi 
Benserade,  a  ballet  composed  of  thirteen  entries,  and  in  which  Louis  XTV,  Henriett 
d'Angleterre,  Mile  de  la  Valliere  and  Mme  de  Montespan  daiiced,  the  third  entree  w, 
confided  to  Moliere,  and  lie  Avrote  Mdlicerle,  an  heroic  comedy-pastoral. — Melicerte  ays 
soon  replaced  by  La  Pastorale  comique;  after  Avhich  a  fourlcenlh  entree  Avas  added,  ilj 
Avhich  Moliere  placed  his  Le  SiciUen  ou  L' Amour  peintre. 

1668.  Amphitryon.  —  This  piece  is  an  imitation,  in  free  verse,  and  almost  an  adapj 
ation,  of  Plautus'  Latin  comedy.  Of  this  Rotrou  had  already  made  a  French  version  i| 
his  Les  Sosies  (1650).  During  tlie  absence  of  Amphitryon,  a  Theban  general,  Jupiter  h 
assumed  his  features  and  inslailcMl  liimself  in  his  house.  In  the  same  way.  Mercury  pre 
tends  to  be  Sosie,  valet  of  Ampiiilryon.  When  the  master  and  slave  relurn,  they  fini 
themselves  confronted  by  their  doubles.  From  tliis  situation  result  various  complica^ 
ions,  Avhich  Jupil(;r  unravels  by  revealing  his  idenlily. —  Moliere  invented  the  charade 
of  C/6^anf/its, Sosies  Avife,  to  establish  a  complete  parallel,  and  gave  more  dignity  to  the 
character  of  Alcmene  (1). 

In  the  same  year,  Moliere  returned  to  farce  in  his  George  Dandin,  but  only  such  a 
farce  as  the  author  of  Le  Misanthrope  could  write.  For  this,  he  enlarged  his  sketch.  La 
Jalousie  da  BarhouilU,  into  three  acts.  The  bourgeois  Dandin  has  married  Angelique  de 
Sottenville,  daughter  of  a  ruined  nobleman.  Angelique  is  a  coquette,  Avho  ^alloAVs  Cli- 
tandre  to  pay  court  to  her.  Dandin  Avishes  to  put  an  end  to  this,  but  is  the  dupe  of  all 
his  own  precautions,  and  it  is  he  who  is  obliged  to  excuse  himself  to  his  wife  and  his 
father-in-law.  He  sees  in  his  misfortune  the  just  punishment  of  his  own  vanity.  "  It  is 
your  own  fault,  George  Dandin!"  George  Dandin  was  given  during  the  fetes  at  Versailles 
for  the  celebration  of  the  conquest  of  the  Franche-Gomte. 

In  1668,  Moliere  Avrote  a  new  play  in  five  acts,  in  prose,  and  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, L'Avare,  borroAved  from  various  sources,  among  others  Plautus'  Aulularia,  and 
Larivey's  Les  Esprits.  Plautus  had  depicted,  in  Aulularia,  a  poor  man,  Fuclion,  Avho 
having  found  in  his  fireplace  a  pot  full  of  gold,  became  suspicious  and  uneasy,  like  La 
Fontaine's  shoemaker,  and  Avho  was  not  cured  of  his  misery  unlil  he  got  rid  of  his  pot 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  Ji36. 
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as  a  dot  for  his  daughter.  In  Harpagoa  Molierc  paints  a  true  miser,  that  is  to  say,  a 
very  rich  man  who  dares  not  spend  a  cent  of  his  riches,  and  continues  to  grow  richer 
by  the  practice  of  usury.  Harpagon  has  a  son  to  whom  he  refuses  to  give  any  money, 
and  who  consequently  borrows  it  at  a  high  rate  of  interest;  he  also  has  a  daughter, 
whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  dowerless,  to  an  old  nobleman,  but  Avho  has  signed  a 
promise  of  marriage  to  her  father's  steward,  Valerc.  He  himself  wishes  to  marry  the 
young  Mariane,  but  his  affection  for  her  does  not  inspire  him  with  any  generosity. 
La  Fleche,  valet  of  Cleante,  son  of  the  miser,  steals  from  the  father  a  cash-box  containing 
10.000  ecus,  and  only  consents  to  return  it  if  Harpagon  Avill  renounce  his  marriage  to 
Mariane,  whom  Cleante  loves.  Finally,  a  paternal  recognition  ends  the  play:  Mariane 
and  Valere  are  the  children  of  Lord  Anselme  who  was  to  marry  Elise.  So  there  are  two 
marriages,  Mariane  and  Cleante,  and  Elise  and  Valere.  As  to  the  miser,  he  will  go  "  to 
see  again  his  beloved  cash-box.  " 

1Gl69.  For  the  court,  then  sojourning  at  Chambord,  Moliere  composed  Monsieur  de 
Pourceaugnac,  a  comedy-ballet  in  three  acts,  in  which  the  memories  Moliere  had  pre- 
served of  his  provincial  life  are  more  vivid  than  in  any  other  of  his  plays.  M.  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac is  a  i)erfeclly  absurd  liraousin  nobleman,  who  comes  to  Paris  to  marry  Julie, 
daughter  of  Oroute.  But  Julie  loves  Eraste,  whose  valet,  Sbrigani,  undertakes  to  get  rid 
of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac.  The  cleverest  trick  he  plays  him  is  the  following  :  He  sum- 
mons two  doctors  whom  he  tells  that  Pourceaugnac  is  mad.  The  doctors,  in  a  consult- 
ation \\hich  is  a  masterpiece  (like  the  one  in  V Amour  mMecin),  declare  that  in  fact 
the  Limousin  is  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  have  him  placed  ynder  treatment.  Then,  they 
persuade  Oronte  that  Pourceaugnac  was  already  married,  and  he  is  threatened  with 
hanging  for  bigamy. — Finally,  Pourceaugnac,  furious,  (piits  the  place,  and  Julie  is  free 
to  marry  Eraste. 

1670.  It  was'for  the  fetes  of  Saint-Germain  that  Molierc  ga\e  the  king  his  Les  Amants 
magniflques  (matjnijique  signifying  generous,  as  Laurent  le  Alagnitlque),  with  qriUsic 
by  Lulli.  The  court  then  returning  to  Chaml)ord,  Moliere  was  summoned  and  prodticed 
Le  Bourgeois  gentiihomme,  a  comedy-ballet,  with  music  by  Lulli.  M.  Jourjivin, 
the  son  of  a  rich  clath  merchant,  is  auibitious  to  be  a  man  of  quality.  He  hires  a 
music-master,  a  daucing-master,  a  fencing-master,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy.-  He 
allows  himself  to  bo  robbed  of  money  by  D(jrante,  who  "  speaks  about  him  in  the  king's 
chamber.  "  He  will  not  marry  his  daughter  Lucile  to  anyone  but  a  nobleman  (1). — 
Meanwhile,  Covielle,  valet  of  Cleante,  who  loves  Lucile,  invents  a  burlesque  stra|.egy 
to  deceive  M.  Jourdain.  He  presents  Cleante  to  him  as  the  son  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
who  has  come  to  marry  his  daughter.  M.  Jourdain,  highly  flattered,  gets  himself 
appointed  mamamouchi,  and  gives  Lucile's  hand  to  Cleante.  The  Turkish  "  diver- 
tissement "  which  terminates  the  piece,  was  then  of  current  interest,  everything 
Turkish  being  fashionable  at  the  time,  and  Molierc  obtained  accurate  details  for  this 
from  Laurent  d'Arvicvix,  who  had  just    returned  from  the  East  (2). 

1671.  Psyche,  another  "  divertissement,"  is  a  Iragedy-baltet  which  Avas  given  at  the 
Tuileries.  Moliere  founded  this  piece  upon  a  fable  related  by  Apulcius  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses, and  already  used  in  a  ballet  by  Benserade  in  1656,  and  in  a  novel  by  La  Fon- 
taine in  1671.  This  is  Moliere's  version:  Psyche  is  such  a  beautiful  young  girl  that 
Venus  is  jealous  of  her  and  asks  the  god  of  Love  to  punish  her :  the  scene  between  him 
and  Venus  forms  the  prologue.     Psyches   two   sisters,  Aglaure   and  Cidippe,  are  also 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  240. 

)2)  Concerning  the  Turkish  featnres  of  the  Bourgeois  genWhomme,  cf.  the  edition  published  by 
M.  A.  Gasti^  (Belin),  and  E.  Rigal,  vol.  II,  p.  195. 
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jfi.ilous  of  her.  Two  princes  arrive  and  pay  court  to  Psyche,  but  a  messenger  comes 
from  the  young  girl's  father  to  bring  her  to  him.  He  has  been  commanded  by  the  gods 
to  expose  his  young  dauglitor  in  a  desert  where  she  will  be  devoured  by  a  monster;  he 
expresses  his  grief  and  leaves  her  ;  but  the  monster  is  the  god  of  Love  who,  touched 
by  Psyche's  beauty,  transports  her  to  a  magnificent  palace  and  becomes  her  husband. 
He  makes  only  one  condition,  that  Psyche  should  never  ask  his  name.  Psyche,  urged 
by  her  sisters,  insists  upon  knowing  Cupid's  name:  Cupid  disappears  at  once,  and  the 
palace  becomes  again  a  desert.  Venus,  moved  byCui)id's  grief,  intervenes,  and  obtains 
from  Jupiter  Psyche's  pardon. — Moliere  wrote  only  the  first  act  of  this  piece,  the  first 
scene  of  Act  II  and  the  first  scene  of  Act  III  ;  the  remainder  was  written,  upon  Moliere's 
plan,  by  Corneille.     Quinault  wrote  the  verses  which  were  to  be  sung. 

1671.  Les  Fourberjes  de  Scapin.  —  This  comedy,  in  three  acts  of  prose,  was 
written  after  the  Phormion  by  Terence.  Moliere  resumed  in  this  his  Italian  valets,  and 
included  also  a  farce  from  his  early  repertory  Gorgibus  dans  le  sac,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  a  celebrated  piece  of  buffoonery.  During  the  absence  of  his  father, 
Argante,  Octave  has  married  a  poor  young  girl  of  obscure  birth,  named  Hyacinthe  ;  his 
friend  Leandre,  son  of  Geronte,  wishes  to  marry  Zerbinette.  The  two  fathers  return : 
Argante,  who  intended  to  marry  his  son  to  a  daughter  of  Geronte,  wishes  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  Octave  and  Hyacinthe,  while  Geronte  is  furious  at  the  plan  of  his  son  to 
marry  Zerbinette,  to  which  he  refuses  to  give  his  consent.  Zerbinette,  furthermore, 
having  been  stolen  in  her  youth  by  the  gypsies,  can  only  be  delivered  on  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  valet,  Scapin,  promises  the  two  young  men  to  relieve 
them  from  their  difficulties.  By  various  rascalities,  he  gets  the  necessary  money  from 
the  two  old  men,  and  avenges  himself  upon  Geronte  by  a  good  beating  (the  scene  of 
the  sack).  Fortunately  Geronte  recognises  his  own  daughter  in  Hyacinthe,  and  Argante 
his  in  Zerbinette.     Everybody  forgives  Scapin  (1). 

1692.  La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas  —  Moliere  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
organising  fetes  at  Saint-Germain  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother.  He  arranged  a  sort  oi  Ballet  des  ballets,  in  which  he  interpolated  interludes  from 
Psyche,  George  Dandin,  La  Pastorale  comique  and  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme .  The  whole 
was  rather  loosely  connected  by  a  pastoral,  now  lost.  Finally,  there  were  also  some 
scenes  in  dialogue  which  formed  La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas.  In  this  again  we  find  recol- 
lections of  provincial  absurdities.  An  absurd  countess,  of  Angouleme,  imagines,  like 
Belise  in  Les  Femmes  savantes,  that  everybody  is  in  love  with  her.  She  is  in  reality  pur- 
sued, because  of  her  fortune,  by  M.  Harpin,  a  tax  collector,  and  by  M.  Thibaudier, 
councillor  of  the  Parlement,  and  it  is  the  latter  whom  she  decides  to  marry. 

1672.  Les  Femmes  savantes.  —  Moliere  at  length  found  time  to  finish,  and  have 
performed  in  his  own  theatre,  a  great  comedy  in  five  acts  of  verse,  Les  Femmes  savantes^ 
which  is  an  enlargement  of  Les  Precieuses  ridicules. — The  good  bourgeois  Chrysale  has 
a  wife  named  Philaminte  and  two  daughters  named  Armande  and  Henriette.  Philaminte 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Belise,  are  given  to  pedantic  learning,  and  her  daughter  Armande 
has  followed  her  example.  The  chief  ornament  or  her  salon  is  Trissotin,  an  absurd  and 
hypocritical  poet.  Young  Clitandre  had  asked  the  hand  of  Armande,  but  as  shehad  com- 
pelled him  to  wait  for  three  years,  he  transfers  his  disdained  love  to  Henriette.  Phila- 
minte wishes  Henriette  to  marry  Trissotin, and  a  disagreement  results  between  the  father 
and  mother.  The  mother  is  triumphant  at  first,  thanks  to  Chrysale's  weakness,  and 
Trissotin  seems  to  be  master  of  the  situation:    he  domineers  over  this  SQlnn,  where  he 

^1)  Morceaux  choisia,  1st  cycle,  p.  Ji44. 
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forces  admiration  for  his  verses,  and  introduces  there  the  pedant  Vadius.  Henriette  is 
in  danger  of  marrying  Trissotin,  when  Ariste,  Chrysale's  brother,  announces  that  the 
family  is  ruined.  Immediately  Trissotin  retires,  because  it  is  the  dot  which  he  really 
wants.  The  news  was  false,  and  only  designed  to  unmask  the  mercenary  intellectual. 
Philaminte  then  consents  to  the  marriage  of  Henriette  with  Clitandre. — This  comedy 
raises  all  the  questions  relative  to  the  education  of  women.  The  chief  point  sustained 
by  Moliere  is  that  pedantry  robs  Avomen  of  their  natural  qualities,  and  turns  them  aside 
from  their  true  duties. 

1673,  Le  Malade  imaginaire.  —  This  comedy-ballet,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
Louis  XIV's  victorious  return  from  Holland,  was  not  given  at  court  but  on  the  stage  of 
the  Palais-Royal,  where  it  achieved  great  success.  It  was  Moliere's  last  satire  upon  doct- 
ors.— Argan  is  an  imaginary  invalid,  devoting  all  his  attention  to  his  own  health.  He 
wishes  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  physician,  M.  Diafoirus.  He  is  further- 
more urged  to  sacrifice  his  children  by  his  second  wife,  Beline,  who  makes  him  write 
his  will  in  her  favour.  Undeceived  by  his  brother  Beralde,  he  ends  by  consenting  to 
the  marriage  of  Angelique  and  Gleante,  whom  she  loves;  but  he  himself  becomes  a 
doctor,  and  there  is  a  ceremony  which  is  a  parody  of  the  reception  of  the  doctors  by  the 
Faculty,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  present  time,  this  comedy  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  presenting  to  the  public  all  the  players  of  a  company. — At  the  fourth  perform- 
ance, Moliere  was  attacked  by  illness,  and  though  he  managed  to  finish  playing  his 
part,  he  Avas  carried  home  to  die. 

Molidre,  the  Rules  and  the  Public— It  is  in  the  Critique  de  VEcole  desfemmes 
that  Moliere  gives  us,  in  the  part  of  Doranie,  his  opinion  upon  the  rules  for 
play-writing.  "  There  are  only,  "  he  says,  "  a  few  observations  made  by 
common  sense,  concerning  things  which  may  destroy  what  pleasure  we  take  in 
this  sort  of  poems...  The  same  common  sense  which  made  these  observations 
formerly  can  also  make  them  to-day,  without  the  help  of  Horace  and  Aristotle.  " 
For  him,  as  for  Racine,  the  great  rule  was  to  give  pleasure.  But  to  whom?  To 
two  kinds  of  spectators  both  of  whom  Moliere  claimed:  the  parterre  and  the 
court.  A  play  which  makes  the  court  and  the  parterre  laugh  together,  had 
"  accomplished  its  object.  "  Moliere  defended  the  parterre  against  jesting 
marquises,  and  the  court  against  Lysidas  and  Trissotin.  Those  whose  judgment 
he  repudiated  and  challenged  were  the  pedants,  prudes,  precieux,  fashionable 
people  whom  we  would  call  to-day  by  the  name  of  snobs  ;  in  short,  all  those 
who,  instead  of  "  yielding  to  things  which  really  touch  their  hearts,  "  seek 
"  reasons  for  preventing  them  from  enjoying  themselves  "  (1). — Moliere  has 
himself  defined  the  sort  of  comedy  he  wrote,  even  his  apparently  most  eccentric 
farces  :  "  When  you  portray  men,  they  must  be  portrayed  as  nature  made 
them.  These  portraits  must  resemble  the  originals,  and  if  they  are  not  recogn- 
ised, as  people  of  your  time,  you  have  failed.  It  is  a  stra.nge  undertaking, 
this  trying  to  make  nice  people  laugh.  " 

(1)  Gf.  H.  H^MON,  Cours  de  litterature,  Moliere,  p.  39 

(2)  Aforceaua?  c/ioms,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  524,  526,  528. 
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Action  in  Moliere's  Comedies.— Moliere,  so  far  as  concerns  his  plots,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Jtalians.  He  knew  how  to  construct  a  piece  so  that  it  developed^* 
with  remarkable  smoothness,  making  the  incidents  give  rise  one  to  another, 
and  creating  motives  for  the  exits  and  entrances  of  his  actors  of  the  most 
unforeseen  kind  and  the  most  likely  to  pique  curiosity.  We  cannot  agree  with 
certain  criticisms  upon  his  methods  in  this  respect;  for  nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  his  plots.  But  we  should  note  that  Moliere,  in  his  character  plays 
attaches  no  importance  to  the  plot  in  itself,  subordinating  it  almost  entirely  to 
the  psychological 
study.  His  object  is  to 
place  his  chief  charac- 
ters in  a  series  of  sit- 
uations which  will 
successively  bring  out 
all  the  points  in  their 
nature.  Thus  he 
shows  us  the  misan- 
thropy of  Alceste  in 
a  struggle  with  the 
faithful  frieifdship 
and  gentle  philoso- 
phy of  Philinte,  with 
the  conceit  of  Oronte, 
the  coquetry  of  Celi- 
mene,  the  stupidity 
of  his  valet,  etc.  He 
shows  us  Philaminte, 
the  woman  of  learn- 
ing, as  housekeeper, 
Avife,  mother,  and  as 

an  admirer  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius.  Harpagon  is  successively  and  alternately, 
represented  as  the  head  of  his  family,  a  usurper,  and  an  amorous  old  man.  It 
is  as  if  a  compound  body  were  subjected  by  chemistry  to  a  series  of  reactions, 
in  order  to  divide  it  into  its  simple  elements. — This  operation  ended,  and  Moliere 
feeling  sure  that  he  has  decomposed  thoroughly  his  character,  suddenly  brings  on 
the  denouement.  Generally,  he  accepts  with  genuine  indifference  denouements 
a  Vltalienne,  that  is,  solutions  followed  by  marriage,  in  L'Ecole  des  feninies, 
UAvare,  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  The  conclusion  of  Les  Femmes  Savanles  is 
that  of  a  vaudeville;  Tartuffe's  punishment  is  improbable;  Le  Bourgeois  gentil- 
komme  and  Le  Malade  imaginaire  end  in  buffoonery.  But  we  must  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  merely  theatrical  denouement  from  the  real  ending  pf  the 
play,  wliich  was  always  clearly  indicated  by  Moliere,  and  is  seized  at  once  by 


LE    MALADE    IMAGINAIRE 

From  a  print  by  Jean  Lepautre  (161S-1682). 
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reasonable  and  thoughtful  spectators.  The  real  denouement  of  Le  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme  lay  in  M.  Jourdain  going  mad;  that  of  Les  Femmes  savantes  "WdiS ihsii 
Ghrysale  was  incapable  of  resisting,  and  tliat  feminine  pedantry  disorganises  the 
family  because  Armande  remained  the  victim ;  that  of  Le  Malade  imaginaire  is 
that  Argante  was  morally  incurable;  that  of  L'Avare,  not  in  the  gratitude  of 
Thomas  d'Alburci  and  his  children,  but  in  Harpagon's  remark,  ''  Let  us  go  and 
look  at  my  dear  cash-box  again  !  "  One  play  only,  the  masterpiece,  does> 
without  any  artificial  denouement,  that  is,  Le  Misanthrope  :  and  it  is  also  the 
finished  type  of  Moliere's  conception  of  action ;  it  is  his  "  play  for  con- 
noisseurs. **  When,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  superficial  and  ephemeral 
absurdities  of  a  man,  we  portray  in  the  very  •  beginning  his  vices  or  his 
eccentricities,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  him  at  the  denouement  just  as  he 
was  in  the  first  scene;  the  situations  have  changed,  but  his  character  remains 
the  same. 

The  Characters.  Moliere  as  an  Observer  of  Mankind  and  of  his  own 
Time. — W^iat  kind  of  characters  has  Moliere  introduced  into  his  so  broadly 
constructed  ph'ys  ?  He  himself  has  told  us  that  he  painted  from  nature;  audhe 
had  been  surnamed  "  The  Observer.  "  In  fact,  Moliere's  chief  merit  is  that  he 
■gives  the  impression  of  truth,  even  though  he  sometimes  develops  to  the  point 
of  caricature  the  characters  he  portrays.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  genius,  at  once  so  natural  and  so  theatrical.  The  least  important  of  his 
characters  are  alive  :  a  valet  who  brings  in  a  letter,  like  Dubois  in  Le  Misanthropey 
or  the  poor  man  in  Don  Juan,  or  the  apothecary  in  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  or 
M.  Loyal  in  TartuJJ'e,  are  just  as  vivid  in  their  way  as  the  chief  characters.  This 
gift  of  intense  life  is  possessed  by  Moliere  in. the  same  degree  as  Shakespeare, — 

/\\  hen  Moliere  completely  studies  an  eccentricity  or  a  vice,  his  chief  preoccup- 
ation is  to  place  the  individual  incarnating  it  in  the  social  milieu  most  likely  to 
explain  and  bring  out  the  vice,  and  to  suggest  moral  reflections.  That  is  why 
most  of  Moliere's  greatest  comedies  have  for  their  setting  the  home  of  a  bour- 
geois family.  What  do  we  care,  in  fact,  if  an  old  baclielor  hoards  his  money 
and  dies  of  hunger  on  a  mattress  filled  with  money;  or  if  he  believes  himself  a 
great  lord  and  is  ruined  by  his  vanity;  or  if  he  drugs  himself  all  day  and 
oscillates  between  his  doctor  and  his  apothecary  ?  Or,  at  least,  what  conse- 
quences would  such  vices  and  eccentricities  have  upon  society  ?  In  the  same 
way,  if  an  old  maid  like  Belise  opens  her  salon  to  all  the  Trissotins  of  her  time, 
and,  for  love  of  (jreek,  kisses  all  the  Vadius  in  Paris,  what  would  that  mean  to 
us  ?  But  Harpagon,  M.  Jourdain,  Argante  are  fathers  of  families,  and  in  indulg- 
ing their  manias,  they  cause  the  misfortunes  of  all  who  surround  them.  And 
Philaminte  is  a  wife  and  mother;  her  absurdity  blinds  her  and  miakes  her 
egotistical,  and  this  causes  Chrysale  to  suffer.  We  can  conceive  the  effect  of  an 
eccentricity  so  situated;  it  arouses  resistance  and  reaction;  it  brings  out  other 
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eccentricities  or  opposing  vices,  such  as  prodigality,  stupidity,  impertinence, 
weakness,  vulgarity.     Tliat  is  life. 

Molicre  is  not  satisfied  witli  merely  placing  bis  cUaraclers;  he  composes  llicm 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  elements  so  that  tbey  may  bave  in  tbomselves  the 
complexity  of  nature,  and  like  nature,  they  are  sometimes  enigmatical.  Take 
for  instance  the  old  curmudgeon,  Harpagon,  who  denies  the  necessities  of  life  to 
his  children, 'and  goes  out  by  night  to  steal  the  oats  from  bis  horses  :  he  wishes 
to  marry  again.  At 
first,  this  seems  ab- 
surd and  contradict- 
ory ;  but  no,  it  is 
only  a  whim  which 
will  make  his  avar- 
ice more  evident 
still,  for  this  unsuit- 
able love  has  no 
more  effect  upon  his 
one  real  passion, 
than  his  fatherly 
duty  had.— Alceste 
is  a  virtuous  and 
stubborn  man, enra- 
ged against  all  tlie 
vices  of  the  time  — 
whom  does  he  love? 
Celimene,  tbe  co- 
quette. And  how 
can  we  explain  that, 
being  so  candid  and 
so  estimable,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  so 
absurd? — And  Tar- 

luffe,  what  is  he  in  reality?  To  what  extent  was  he  a  devout  man,  crim- 
inally sincere,  who  interpreted  even  the  precepts  of  religion  in  favour  of  his 
own  passions,  or  a  hypocrite  Avho  pretended  to  respectable  belief?  Me  is  wise 
who  will  never  reply  to  this  question,  and  he  is  vain  wlio  thinks  to  solve  the 
mystery.  Tartuffe  is  a  singular  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  imposture,  as  Alceste 
is  of  virtue  and  pride,  and  Pliilaminte  of  admirable  stoicism  and  silly  feminine 
vanity,  etc.     That  is  life. 


A    COMEDY    SCEiNE 

From  a  print  by  Jean  Lepau Ire  (\6iS-l(iS2). 

One  will  notice,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  scene,  the  spectators 

are  seated  on  loni^  benches. 


Moliere's  Tragedy.  —  And,  as  life  is.  like  that,  so  is  it  in  reality  much  more 
sad  than  laughable.     Musset  has  excellenty  defined  :  "  Celfe  male  gnite  si  trisfe 
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etsiprofonde,  Que  lorsqu'on  vient  d'en  rire,  on  devrait  enpleurer.  "  All  of  Moliere's 
great  comedies  —  UEcole  des  femmes,  Le  Misanthrope,  UAvare,  Les  Femmes  sa- 
uanfes,  and  some  of  the  farces,  like  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  and  Le  Malade 
imaginaire —  could  be  made  into  genuine  dramas.  A  guardian  flouted  by  a 
"  petite  peste  "  whom  he  is  honestly  in  love  with;  a  sincere  man,  like  Alceste, 
victimised  by  a  coquette ;  a  father,  Harpagon,  detested  by  his  children ;  a 
M.  Jourdain  or  an  Argante  sacrificing  their  families  to  their  manias — all  these 
are  situations  far  from  comical  in  themselves.  And  Moliere  does  not  avoid 
serious  scenes  as  is  sometimes  untruly  said.  What  pathos  lies  in  the  explanat- 
ions between  Alceste  and  Celimene  !  What  a  shudder  passes  over  the  audience 
when  old  Harpagon,  cursing  his  son,  the  son  replies;  *'  Je  n'ai  que  faire  de  vos 
dons!  "  And  we  feel  a  kind  of  terror  when  Argante,  pretending  to  be  dead, 
Belise  intones  her  cynical  triumphant  couplet.  But  though  Moliere  feels,  and 
makes  us  feel,  the  tragic  depths  of  his  subjects,  he  does  not  prolong  the  feeling, 
but  quickly  dissipates  seriousness,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  by  the  force  of  truth.  As  Alceste  and  Celimene  begin  to  wound  each  other, 
the  marshals'  envoy,  or  the  valet  Dubois  enter  unexpectedly  ;  the  sudden  arrival 
of  La  Fleche,  bringing  the  cash-box,  after  the  scene  of  the  cursing,  plunges  us 
again  into  the  movement  of  the  plot;  the  "  resurrection  "  of  Argante  and  the 
flight  of  Belise  bring  back  again  the  farcical  character  of  the  play,  and  the  piece 
as  a  whole  is  irresistibly  laughable  and  gay. — Moliere  is  an  observer  whose  first 
conception  of  life  would  be  sad,  as  might  be  surmised  from  his  great  melan- 
choly eyes  and  wrinkled  brows.  His  first  movement  Avould  be  towards  drama, 
and  at  first  to  "  take  things  tragically,"  but  reflection  would  soon  show  him 
the  absurdity  of  things.  Wlio  was  it  who  said:  "  The  world  is  a  tragedy  for 
him  who  feels,  and  a  comedy  for  him  who  thinks  ?  " 

Moliere's  Morals.  —  Moliere  has  been  accused  of  being  immoral.  Among 
the  most  unfavourable  opinions  must  be  recalled  those  of  Bossuet  {Maximes  sur 
la  comedie),  Fenelon  (Leltre  a  VAcademie)  and  .T.-J.  Rousseau  {Lettre  a  dAlem- 
bert).  Bossuet  wrote  :  "  He  has  shown  to  our  century  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  morals  of  the  theatre,  which  attacks  only  the  absurdities  of  the  world, 
leaving  it  all  its  corruption.  "  Fenelon  and  Jean-Jacques  both  accused  him, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  words,  '•  of  having  made  vice  seem  agreeable,  and  virtue 
ridiculously  austere.  " 

i"  Jn  this  discussion  we  should  first  put  the  question:  "  What  sort  of  moral 
teaching  should  be  demanded  of  the  theatre?  "  If  we  consider  comedies  and 
farces,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  subject  should  be  decent,  and  cause  laughter  with- 
out giving  ofl'ense.  As  soon  as  a  comedy  portrays  life  and  society,  should  the 
author  be  compelled  to  take  the  part  of  virtue  against  vice?  ISow  consider  this  : 
if  an  author  creates  artificial  characters,  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  his  own 
vill    leads     thera    on    to    reward    or    punishment,    intelligent    spectators    wil 
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feel  at  once  that  this  morality  is  not  that  of  life.  Comedy  can  only  be 
moral  through  the  truth  of  its  characters.  Morality  in  comedy  may  be  reduced 
to  this :  choose  situations  which  in  themselves  are  not  immoral,  but  place  the 
characters,  with  human  weaknesses  or  virtues,  in  the  midst  of  the  trti'j  tempt- 
ations of  life ;  to  show  that  those  who  yield  to  vice,  passion,  pride,  or  vaiii*,y  in  all 
its  forms,  sooner  or 
latersuffer  unhappy 
consequences  ;  and 
that  those  who 
resist  theirevil  tend- 
encies, even  though 
poor,  have  the  sup- 
erior satisfaction  of 
the  approval  of  their 
conscience,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  w  orld. 
Evidently,  this  is  not 
high  Christian  mo- 
rality ;  but  though 
inferior  to  it,  it  is 
not  opposed  to  it. 

2«  Was  this  Mo- 
ll ore's  method? 
Nearly  always,  yes. 
Selfish  and  vicious 
people,  in  Moliere's 
plays,  are  punished 
by  the  scorn  of  good 
people,  and  often  by 
personal  failure, 
such  as  Sganarelle, 
Arnolphe,  and  Tar- 
tuffe.    Others,  like 

Harpagon,  M.  Jourdain,  Argante  and  Armande,  though  they  seem  to  succeed,  are 
finally  punished  by  being  abandoned  by  their  own  people,  or  by  the  foreseen 
consequences  of  their  folly. — But  Moliere  has  been  accused  of  ridiculing  the 
authority  of  fathers,  guardians  and  husbands.  To  this  Ave  may  reply  that  Mo- 
liere did  not  take  the  impertinent  son,  Cleante's,  part  against  Harpagon,  nor 
Agnes'  against  Arnolphe,  nor  Angelique's  against  George  Dandin.  But  he  warns 
all  those  who  possess  authority  that  a  bad  use  of  it  may  have  bad  consequences. 
Where  then  would  lie  the  lesson  for  Arnolphe,  if  Agnes'  manoeuvre  had  not 
succeeded? — Another  objection  :  Moliere  gives  great  parts   to  rascals  or  vicious 
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men,  and  ridicules  good  people  :  thus  TartufTe  has  distinction,  and  it  is  Orgon  wti( 
amounts  to  nothing  ;  the  little  marquis  in  George  Dandin  is  witty  and  knowing^ 
while  Dandin  is  a  fool  ;  Gelimene  manages  to  have  her  own  way  by  lies  an( 
courtseys,  while  Alceste  is  duped,  etc.  Moliere  has,  then,  made  good  peoph 
seem  ridiculous.  But,  according  to  the  very  judicious  observation  of  E.  Faguet, 
Moliere  was  right.  It  is  only  absurd  good  people — that  is,  those  who  througl 
weakness  or  vanity,  have  been  deceived  by  rascals — who  should  be  given  a  lesH 
son  by  which  they  may  profit.  The  comic  poet  warns  them.  He  warns  th( 
Orgons,  the  true  religious  people,  that  tliere  are  Tartuffes,  and  the  Philamintes 
that  there  are  Trissotins  ;  he  warns  the  George  Dandins  of  the  danger  of  mis 
alliances  ;  and,  tliough  the  lesson  must  first  make  them  suffer,  he  warns  Alcestes 
against  Celimenes  (1)  — Finally,  it  is  said  truly  that  Moliere  upholds  and  de- 
fends nature  against  all  who  would  deform  or  enslave  it.  In  this  sense,  he^ 
would  be  a  disciple  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  Without  doubt;  but  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  nature  ",  precisely  because  of  the 
inexact  relation  it  may  suggest  between  Moliere  and  his  predecessors  or  success- 
ors. Nature  must  here  be  understood  as  reasonable  and  disciplined.  Moliere 
has  never  preached  in  favour  of  the  instincts  nor  of  complete  liberty;  he  is,  as  has 
been  said,  •'  law-maker  for  good-breeding  ";  lie  always  deals  with  man  in  socie- 
ty, among  his  own  kind,  and  obliged  to  regulate  his  conduct  and  morals  accord- 
ing to  tlie  duties  of  liis  condition.  Must  we  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  Molicre's 
philosophy?  The  word  is  perhaps  loo  ambitious  ;  for  I  lie  principles  of  this  phi- 
losophy, when  collected,  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  essential  laws  of  comedy, 
and  appear  to  liave  been  lield  in  common  by  all  those  who,  writing  to  make  the 
public  laugh,  have  been  indulgent  censors  or  sceptical  interpreters  of  life. 

We  have  defended,  or  rather  done  our  best  to  explain  Moliere's  morals.  But 
does  this  mean  that  tliere  is  no  real  objection  against  them?  Evidently,  no. 
Moliere  wishes  to  please,  and  does  not  ahvays  please  by  excellent  means;  he 
flatters  certain  prejudices  and  certain  instincts  ;  he  mixes  sometimes  question- 
able jests  among  noble  and  great  subjects  CiJ).  I  may  believe  very  sincerely  in 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  yet  think  it  imprudent  to  handle  the  question 
of  hypocrisy  on  the  stage.  And  though  I  may  assure  myself  that  he  wished  to 
give  salutary  lessons  to  fathers  and  husbands,  I  may  fear  all  the  same  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  fools,  he  has  ridiculed  marriage  and  paternity  :  and  there  are  a 
number  of  fools  in  a  theatrical  audience.  But  there  again  he  must  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  many  extenuating  circumstances,  when  we  compare  him  with 
his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries,  even  with  a  few  of  his  successors  ;— so 
much  so  that,  for  any  reasonable  Frenchman,  Moliere's  morals  are  healthy,  pro-^ 
vided  we  do  not  seek  in  them  anything  he  has  not  put   there  himself, 

(1)  As  to  Alceste,  see  the  chapter  on  J. -J.  Rousseau. 

(2)  Gf.  K.  RiGAL,  vol  I,  p.  181. 
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Moliere's  Style. —  His  style  is  theatrical;  and  therefore,  at  various  periods, 
he  has  provoked  criticism  sometimes  from  purists,  like  La  Bruyere,  sometimes 
from  writers  not  familiar  with  the  theatre,  like  Fenelon.  The  former  said : 
"  Ail  that  Moliere  needed  was  avoidance  of  jargon  and  barbarisms,  and  to 
write  purely.  "  {Caracleres,  ch.  I)  And  Fenelon  :...  "  While  thinking  well,  he 
often  speaks  badly ;  using  the  most  forced  and  least  natural  phrases.  Terence 
said  in  four  words,  with  the  most  elegant  simplicity,  what  this  writer  cannot 
say  without  a  multitude  of  metaphors  approacliing  balderdash.  I  place  his 
prose  higli  above  his  verse...  But,  in  general,  he  seems  to  me  incapable  of  speak- 
ing simply  enough,  even  in  prose,  to  express  all  the  passions  {Lettre  a  VAcade- 
mie,  ch.  VII)."  Have  these  reproaches,  easy  to  explain  relatively,  much  value 
in  themselves?  It  must  be  admitted  that  Moliere  wrote  very  rapidly,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose  ;  which  resulted,  especially  in  his  verses,  in  a  few  labored  pass- 
ages, a  few  somewhat  incoherent  metaphors,  and  some  traces  of  nonsense. 
But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moliere  had  such  an  object- 
ive dramatic  genius  that  he  wrote  each  role  from  the  dictation  of  his  charact- 
ers. The  marquises  and  the  young  dandies  naturally  speak  the  oven-refined 
slightly  precieux  language,  of  fashionable  people,  and  that  was  a  sort  of  jargon 
for  which  Moliere  was  not  responsible.  Tlie  fat  bourgeois,  like  Ghrysale, 
M.  Jourdain,  Mme  Jourdain,  M.  Josse,  M.  Dimanche  speak  good,  plain,  lively 
French,  that  of  the  Palais  and  the  shops.  And  the  servants  talk  in  any  way, 
sometimes  with  proverbs  from  the  city  market,  sometimes  with  their  own 
provincial  accents.  Artisans  use  the  metaphors  and  phraseology  of  their  crafts. 
Moliere  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  how  much  social  environment  fashions  and 
deforms  in  time  tlie  individual.  Compare  the  styles  of  the  dancing-master,  the 
tutor  in  philosophy,  the  fencing-master  in  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  ;  study 
Tartuffe's  and  M.  Jourdain's,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that,  long  before  Dide- 
rot, Moliere  gave  each  social  condition  its  own  language.  In  a  word,  Moliere 
has  no  style,  or,  he  has  as  many  styles  as  he  has  different  chai^acters;  in  which 
respect  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  Regnard,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais  and  Dumas 
fits.  Never  did  Moliere  make  an  effort  to  seem  witty.  The  naive  persons  and 
the  imbeciles  in  his  plays  always  remain  true  to  themselves.  And  the  student 
will  recall  the  reply  of  Dorante,in  the  Critique  de  lEcole  des  femmes,  to  the  flip- 
pant marquis,  who  makes  fun  of  a  silly  remark  of  Arnolphe's  :  '*  The  author 
did  not  write  that  to  be  in  itself  a  witticism,  but  a  remark  which  characterises 
the  speaker.  " 

IV.  —  AFTER    MOUfiRE. 

After  Moliere,  it  suffices  to  note  two  comic  writers  (since  we  connect  Dan- 
court  and  Regnard  with  the  eighleenlli  century) : 
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BOURSAULT  (1638-1701)  has  already  been  mentioned  with  respect  to  thei 
part  he  took,  somewhat  tlioughtlessly  in  the  quarrels  about  Racine  and  Mo- 
liere.  He  was  also  an  ennemy  of  Boileau's.  Of  his  numerous  comedies,  wei 
may  mention  Le  Mercure  galant  (1683),  Esope  a  la  ville  (4690),  Esope  a  la  cour \ 
(1701).  Le  Mercure  galant  is  occasionally  played  even  now.  It  is  an  amusing] 
piece  a  tiroirs,  several  scenes  from  which — Les  Bavardes,  La  Rissole  and  Merlin- 
are  quoted  in  all  the  Miscellanies  (1).  Boursault's  style  is  easy, amusing,  and  has] 
not  grown  too  old-fashioned. 

BARON  (1653-1729),  a  celebrated  actor  in  Moliere's  troupe,  Avent  over  to  thej 
H6lel  de  Bourgogiie  after  the  latter's  death.  As  an  author  he  had  some  success.] 
His  best  comedy,  in  prose,  which  forms  a  transitional  link  between  Moliere  andj 
Dancourt,  is  VHomme  a  bonnes  fortunes  (1686) ;  Moncade,  a  sort  of  new  DonJ 
Juan,  was,  before  the  appearance  of  Le  Chevalier  a  la  mode,  a  significant  type. 

Foundation  of  the  Coni6die-Fran9aise  (1680).  —  After  Moliere's  death,  his 
troupe,  the  direction  of  which  his  widow  had  undertaken  with  the  actor  La- 
Grange,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  theatre  of  the  Palais-Royal,  which  Lulli  took 
possession  of  in  May,  1673.  The  troupe  established  itself  in  the  rue  Guene- 
gaud,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Marais  troupe  to  make  one  company.  Finally, 
on  June  23,  1680,  an  order  of  the  king  united  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  dc  Bour-  i 
gogne  with  the  other  two  troupes,  and  La  Comedie-Frangaisc  was  founded. 
Through  many  vicissitudes  and  frequent  moving,  it  has  endured  to  the  present 
time,  and  preserved  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  stage. — Moliere's  widow  mar- 
ried in  1677  the  actor  Guerin  d'Estriclie. 
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Dei-'oi'ative  frieze  by  Jean  Lepautre  (1618  1682). 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LA  FONTAINE  AND  THE  FABLE. 


SUMMARY 


1°  From  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  writing  of  fables  had  never  ceased. 
Several  collections  had  appeared,  before  La  Fontaine,  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury. 

2"  LA  FONTAINE  (1621-1695)  led  the  easy-going  life  of  the  dreamer  and 
epicure.  He  first  published  his  Contes  :  then,  in  1668,  six  books  of  Fables, 
dedicated  to  the  Dauphin;  in  1678-79,  five  other  books,  and  in  1694,  his  twelfth. — 
An  independent  genius,  both  lyric  and  dramatic,  he  found  in  the  fable  the  form 
which  best  suited  him.  He  restored  the  genre  and  appropriated  it  ;  he  made 
a  little  comedy  of  it  ;  he  knew  animals  and  depicted  them,  not  as  a  naturalist, 
but  according  to  popular  tradition. — By  the  amplitude  and  variety  of  his  pict- 
ures, the  naivete  and  richness  of  his  style.  La  Fontaine  is  ''  the  French  Homer.  " 
—His  morality  is  not  didactic;  it  makes  a  statement,  and  warns  us.— As  a 
writer,  La  F'ontaine  is  classic,  but  with  more  freedom  and  gauloiserie  than 
his  contemporaries. 

3"  AFTER  LA  FONTAINE,  more  fables  were  written  bv  FURETltRE, 
BOURSAULT,  etc. 
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1.  —  THE  FABLE,  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  LA  FONTAINE. 

E  have  seen  how  popular  the  fable  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  sixteenth  century  converted  it  into  a  more 
learned  genre.  Correct  Latin  translations  of  JEsop, 
particularly  that  made  by  Laurentius  Valla  in  Italy, 
and  the  publication  of  the  genuine  text  of  Phedre  by 
Pierre  Pithou,  led  the  liumanists  to  compose  literary 
fables.  Among  the  fabulists  of  the  French  Renaissance 
must  be  mentioned  :  GILLES  CORROZET,  who 
published  in  1542  the  Fables  da  tres  ancien  Esope 
phrygien,  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin  —  (did  La  Fontaine 
remember  ttiis  when  he  dedicated  his  own  to  the  son 
of  Louis  XIV  ?)— GUILLAUME  HAUDENT,  who 
published  in  1547  Trois  cent  soixante-six  apologues 
d' Esope, —  and  GUILLAUME  GUEROULT,  author  of  the  Premier  livre  des 
emblemes  (4550),  in  which  are  interpolated  twenty-seven  fables.  Of  llaudent 
and  of  Gueroult  we  liave,  under  different  titles,  some  versions  of  the  subject 
treated  by  La  Fontaine  in  Les  animaux  malades  de  la  peste ;  and  the  beauty 
of  La  Fontaine's  fable  does  not  lead  us  to  forget  a  few  excellent  qualities 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessors  (1).— Besides  the  fabulists  properly  so  called, 
we  should  note  the  charming  fable  inserted  by  Marot  in  his  Epitre  a  Lyon  Ja- 
met  (4526);  and  when  later  on  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  Le  Lion  el  le  Rat,  he  was 
not  equal  to  his  model.— Finally,  in  prose,  Rabelais  published,  in  the  prologue 
of  the  Quart  livre,  a  very  picturesque  version  of  the  fable  Le  Bilcheron  et  Mer- 
cure;  — and  there  are  also  Le  Savetier  Blondeau  {Le  Savetier  et  le  Financier)  and 
La  Laitiere  by  Bonaventure  des  Periers,  and  VOurs  el  les  deux  Compagnons  by 
Philippe  de  Commines. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  : — Mathurin  Regnier  inserted,  in  his  satire  III, 
Le  Mulet,  le  Loup  et  la  Lionne  (subject  treated  by  La  Fontaine  in  his  Le  Renard, 
le  Loup  et  le  Cheval)  (2);  there  are  also  the  collections  of  PIERRE  BOISSAT 
(4633),  and  of  AUDIN  (1648);  and  above  all  the  Latin  translation  of  Isop  by 
MESLIER  (4629),  in  which  last  work  are  some  very  good  descriptions.  "  This 
work  rings  sometimes  like  La  Fontaine's ;  the  methods  are  the  same ;  and  perhaps 
we  should  note  these  resemblances  more  carefully  as  Meslier's  Esope  was 
certainly  a  classic  in  the  college  of  Reims  where  our  great  fabulist  acquired  his 
education  (3)  ". 
Here  we  should  also  note  the  appearance,  in  1644,  of  the  Livre  des  Lumieres, 


(1)  As  to  these  fabulists,  see  F.  (jODBvnoy,  Morceaux  choisis  du  seizieme  siecle,  and  L.  Levrault 
La  Fable  {Evolution  du  genre),  Paris,  Delaplane. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  190. 

(3)  Levrault,  La  Fable,  p.  69. 
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LA    PONTAINE 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Gh.  Lebrun  (1619-1690) 
and  engraved  by  G.  Edelinck  (1649-1707). 
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ou  la  conduite  des  rois,  compose  par  le  sage  Pilpay.  This  was  Ciaulinier's  more 
or  less  free  translation  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  oriental  tales,  Calila  et 
Dimna,  which  had  already  been  used  by  mediaeval  preachers  and  writers  of 
fables. 

II.  —  LA  FONTAINE  (1621-1695). 

Biography. —  Infancy  and  Youth  —Jean  de  la  Fontaine  was  born  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  July  8,  1621,  in  a  house  which  still  exists  and  has  been  converted 
into  a  sort  of  museum.  His  father,  Charles  de  La  Fontaine,  was  Master  of  Waters 
and  Forests  and  captain  of  the  hunt;  he  was  the  son  of  a  draper.  Jean  took' 
many  walks  in  the  forest  with  his  father,  and  soon  by  himself,  and  read  what- 
ever he  liked  in  the  ample  library  of  his  grandfather.  But  it  is  an  error 
describe  him  as  a  vagabond  scholar.  A  humanist  with  such  profound  and 
assured  learning  as  his  must  have  studied  Latin  assiduously  from  early  childhood. 
La  Fontaine's  fame  was  from  an  early  dale  coloured  by  legend;  and  the  lazy 
and  ignorant,  believing  themselves  possessed  of  genius,  have  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  thoughtful  of  all  French  writers  the  mere  luck  of 
talent. 

Sojourn  at  Chateau-Thierry.  —  Under  the  influence  of  reading,  La  Fontaine 
thought  he  had  an  ecclesiastical  vocation,  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  entered 
the  Oratoire,  wliere  he  remained  more  than  a  year.  After  this  he  became  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1644  was  again  at  Chateau-Thierry  where  he  stayed  for  ten  years, 
making  only  a  few  journeys  to  Paris  and  Reims.  At  twenty-seven  he  married, 
in  Paris,  Mile  Marie  Hericart,  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  of  La  Ferte- 
Milon.  His  wife,  it  appeared,  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  order  and  judgment 
whicli  would  have  balanced  the  faults  of  La  Fontaine;  she  preferred  intellectual 
occupations  and  romances  to  housekeeping,  and  her  dreaming  and  careless 
husband  liked  well-ordered  houses.  So  he  lived  most  of  the  time  with  other 
people.  At  the  same  time,  La  Fontaine  had  inherited  his  father's  situation,  of 
which  he  remained  titulary  until  167'2  and  which  he  filled  very  badly.  During 
this  time,  in  fact,  he  Avas  accumulating  by  reading  and  revery  the  material  he 
was  soon  to  utilise  in  his  Conies  and  Fables.  His  friendship  with  the  learned 
and  charming  Maucroix,  whicti  attracted  him  often  to  Reims,  gave  him  more 
and  more  a  taste  for  the  ancients  and  the  Italians.  He  composed  many  little 
poems  for  provincial  circles,  in  which  facile  humour  made  up  for  abstraction; 
but  the  translation  of  Terence's  Eunuchus  which  he  published  in  1654,  marked 
his  real  debut  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  showed  him  to  be  a  studious  humanist. 
As  he  began  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  a  poet.  La  Fontaine  neglected  his  busi- 
ness more  and  more,  and  his  affairs  became  much  embarrassed.  It  often 
happens  to  those  who  have  a  horror  of  chicanery  to  be  condemned  to  continual 
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litigation,  a  logical  consequence  of  their  initial  carelessness,  and  so  it  was  with 
this  man,  absorbed  b>  his  overniasteiing  genius.  Doubtless,  wemust  not  imag- 
ine him  as  an  over-groNvn  cliild.  H"  he  persisted  in  his  dreamy  inditlerence  to 
aiVairs,  it  was  because  he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  practical  life  and  the 
poet's  life.  Now,  it  was  to  escape  for  good  and  all  from  the  troubles  which 
beset  him  at  home  that  he 
allowed  his  uncle  Jannar*-  > 
to  introduce  him  to  Super- 
intendent Fouquet  in  16S7. 


Sojourn  at  the  Home  of 
Fouquet.  —  From  l(i57  to 
1661  La  Fontaine  lived  in 
Fou quel's  home  at  Saint- 
Ma  nde  or  at  Vaux.  Me 
dedicated  to  him  in  1657 
his  poem  Adonis;  and  the 
Superintendent  gave  him 
a  pension,  asking  him  in 
exchange  only  for  a  few 
verses  every  three  months. 
From  this  time  date  a 
number  of  short  pieces, 
odes,  ballads,  madrigals, 
which  have  some  good 
points.  His  stay  with 
Fouquet  introduced  him  to 
the  society  of  the  time  :  he 
met  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Mile 
de  Scudcry,  Desmarels, 
Conrart,  Chapelain,  and 
most  of  the  poets  whom 
Boileau  was  soon  to  ridi- 
cule. He  was  also  present, 
in  1661,  at  those  famous 
fel es  during  which  Molicre's 
troupe  acted  UEcole  des  maris  and  Les  Fdcheux,  regarding  which, 
to  Maueroix  he  expresses  the  enthusiasm  of  a  connoisseur  (1). 


From    the   portrait   painted  by   Lebrun 
and  engraved  by  F.  de  Poilly 
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a  letter 


At  Paris.  —  The  Contes.  -^  This  quietude  was  soon  troubled  by  the  fall  of 


(1)  Morceaux  choisia,  1st  cycle,  22b. 
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Fouquet,  to  whom,  however,  he  remained  more  faithful  than  might  have  been] 
expected  from  of  so  easy-going  a  character  (I).     Jannart  being  exiled  to  Limou- 
sin, La  Fontaine   accompanied  him.     We  know  this  from  the  charming  letters^ 
he  then  wrote  to  his  wife  (2).     On  his  return  he  was  patronized  by  the  Duchess  del 
Bouillon  (Marie  Mancini),  who  lived  sometimes  at  Chateau-Thierry,  sometimes 
at  Paris.     The  hotel  de  Bouillon  was  a  centre  of  literary  independence  and  free- 
thinking;  and  it  was  there  that  the  cabal  against  Racine's  Phedre  was  organised] 
in  i677.     It  is  unpleasant  to  see  La  Fontaine  put  up  and  pensioned  by  the  patronj 
of  Pradon.     At  the  same  time  he  visited  the  dowager  Duchess  d'Orleans,  widow] 
of  Gaston,  at  the  Luxembourg,  whose  salon  was  another  centre  of  opposition] 
and  of  literature,  though  already  old-fashioned.     Nothing  proves  better  the  ori-j 
ginalify  of  La  Fontaine's  genius  than  that,  formed  as  he  was  outside  the  classic! 
group,  he  assimilated  elements  which  toother  writers  seemed  superannuated  but] 
which  gave  him  a  taste  for  old  French  subjects,  his  best  source  of  inspiration  ;  yetj 
he  at  the  same  time  admired  Moliere,  formed  a  friendship  with  Boileau  and  Ra- 
cine, and  in  their  company  acquired,  little  by  little,  the  best  part  of  classicism. 
Meanwhile,  in  1664,  La  Fontaine  had  published  his  first  collection  of  ConteSy 
under  the  title  :  Noiivelles  en  vers  iirees  de  rArioste  et  de  Boccace; — in  1665,  he 
published  a  second  series. — In  1668,  the  first  six  books  of  the  Fables  appeared, 
dedicated  to  the  Dauphin.     La  Fontaine  hoped  by  this  dedication  to  conciliate 
Louis  XIV,  who  did  not  like  him  and  was  never  to  do  so.     In  1669,  he  published 
Psyche^  a  poem  with  prose  interpolations  (3).     In  1671,  appeared  a  third  collect- 
ion of  Cotiles. 

At  Mme  de  la  Sabliere's.  —  The  Academy.  —  The  year  1672  was  an  import- 
ant one  in  La  Fontaine's  life  :  Mme  de  la  Sabliere,  wife  of  a  rich  financier, 
offered  him  hospitality.  When  Mme  de  la  Sabliere  retired  to  the  hospital  for 
incurables  in  1633,  she  left  La  Fontaine  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  in  the  rue 
Saint-Honore,  which  he  never  left  until  the  death  of  his  benefactress  in  1693, 
when  he  went  to  live  in  Mme  d'llervart's  house.  It  was  at  Mme  de  la  Sabliere's 
that  he  composed  and  published  in  1678  and  1679  his  second  collection  of 
Fables  (Books  VII  to  XI),  dedicated  to  Mme  de  Monlespan,  whose  sister,  Mme  de 
Thianges,  he  already  knew.  But  the  publication  of  new  Conies  in  1675  had  again 
displeased  the  king;  and  when  he  was  elected  in  1683  to  the  French  Academy, 
the  king  refused  to  ratify  it  until  the  following  year,  when  the  election  of  Boi- 
leau seemed  to  Louis  XIV  to  be  a  sufficient  compensation.  We  know  that  Abbe 
de  la  Chambre,  commissioned  to  reply  to  La  Fontaine's  discourse,  lectured  him 
like  a  child.  Luckily  La  Fontaine  read  afterwards  his  Discours  a  Mme  de  la  Sa- 
bliere, which  effaced  this  unfortunate  impression  (4). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisiSj  2nd  cycle,  p.  582  {Elegie  aux  Nymphes  de  Vaux). 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  230. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  591. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  585. 
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Last  years.  —  Yet  ho  published  more  Conies  in  i688,  and  formed  a  connection 
with  the  Yendomes,  nephews  of  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  who  held  at  the 
Temple  and  in  their  chateau  d'Anet  a  free-thinking  court ;  also  with  the  Conti, 
nephews  of  the  Grand  Conde,  whose  reputation  Avas  no  better.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote  a  few  mediocre  plays  in  collaboration  with  Champ- 
mesle,  husband  of  the  famous  actress  who  created  several  roles  in  Racine's  tra- 
gedies. These  plays  were  Rngotin  (1684),  and  Le  Florenlin(iC^SD),  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  a  satire  against  Lulli,  published  under  the  same  title  in  1686  (1), 
and  La  Coupe  encliantee  (1688).  Finally,  in  1694,  La  Fontaine  dedicated  to  the 
young  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  Fenelon's  pupil,  his  twelfth  book  of  Fables. — A 
serious  illness  in  169'2  having  already  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  sincere 
piety,  he  had  repudiated  his  Conies  On  April  13,  1695,  he  died  the  death  of  a 
Christiaji  at  the  home  of  M.  d'llervart  in  the  rue  Platriere  (now  the  rue  J. -J  Rous- 
seau). 

His  Character.  —  La  Fontaine's  good-nature  has  been  exaggerated,  and  also, 
as  we  have  said,  his  unconsciousness.  The  peculiarity  of  his  genius  being  that 
it  could  not  develop  except  in  the  absence  of  all  constraint  and  all  material 
preoccup<ition,  made  him  an  egotist  and  a  parasite.  His  absent  mindedness, 
became  for  him  a  means  of  escape  from  bores.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  entirely 
lacked  moral  energy  and  will  power;  even  his  good-nature  was  weakness;  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  disreputable  social 
connections,  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  respect  he  was 
greatly  inferior  to  Boileau  and  Racine.  If  he  deserves  forgiveness  for  his  faults, 
it  is  because  of  the  touching  candour  with  which  he  often  admitted  them;  of  the 
confusion  they  caused  him  in  his  better  moments;  and  finally,  we  must  say, 
because  he  possessed,  as  thinker  and  writer,  the  qualities  of  his  defects,  and  that 
his  genius  represented  alone  in  the  seventeenth  century  independent  poetry. 

Various  Poems,  Tales  and  Letters.  —  From  the  foregoing  biographical  notes  \vc 
can  see  lliat  La  Fontaine  was  not  only  a  fabulist,  but  that,  from  1654  to  1694,  he  ram- 
bled through  all  the  genres.  We  have  even  omitted  the  mention  of  a  tragedy,  Achille, 
of  which  he  only  wrote  two  acts  (published  after  his  death),  Clymene,  a  comedy  (1674), 
La  CapUvile  de  Saint-Maic  {I67'd) —a.  religious  poem  dedicated  to  Cardinal  de  BouilJou— 
and  Le  Quinquina  (1682). 

At  Foiupiet's,  La  Fontaine  had  written  a  number  of  sliort  light  poems :  the  i)oem 
Adonis  (in  which  occurs  the  famous  line,  "  Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  cncor  que  la 
beaute  ") ; — Le  Songe  de  Vaux,  an  allegorical  poem,  unfinished.  But  of  these  various 
works,  those  which  rank  with  his  best  fables  are:  L'EUgie  aux  Nyniphes  de  Vaux  (16()1), 
on  the  subject  of  Fouquet's  disgrace  (2) ;  the  Lettre  a  Maucroix  (1661),  with  verses  inter- 
mingled, in  which  he  so  well  appreciates  the  budding  genius  of  Moliere  (3) ;  LeFloirnlin 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  232. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis^^  2n(l  cycle,  p.  582. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  225. 
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(1686),  a  bitter  satire  against  Lulli(l) ;  Le  discours  a  Mme  dc  la  Sabliere  (1684),  necessar 
for  an  analysis  of  La  Fontaine's  character  (2),  UEpitre  a  fIuet,6vGqno  de  Soissons  (1687)| 
to  accompany  a  copy  of  Quintilian,  a  letter  in  which  La  Fontaine  successfully  define 
how  the  Ancients  can  be  originally  imitated  (3)  ;  PsychS,  in  two  books,  in  which  ther^ 
is  nearly  as  much  prose  as  verse,  of  which  the  mythological  portion,  in  the  taste  of  thfl 
time,  may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  famous  Prologue  to  Book  1,  in  which  La  Fon'^ 
laine.  vinder  the  name  of  Polyphiie,  describes  himself  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles  will 
three  friends,  Ariste  (Boileau),  Acante  (Racine),  and  Gelaste  (Moliere  or  Chapelle)  (4): 
finally,  Philemon  et  Baucis,  imitated  from  Ovid,  and  nowadays  to  be  found  in  mos 
editions  of  ttie  Fables. 

The  Conies,  imitated  from  Boccaccio,  the  famous  Italian  raconteur  of  the  fourteenti 
century,  and  from  Ariosto,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  frequently  borrow^ 
ed  from  old  French  and  Gaulois  subjects,  and  would  not  have  sufficed  to  immortalize 
La  Fontaine.  The  form  of  the  Conies,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  style  anc 
versification,  has  far  less  literary  value  than  that  of  the  Fables.  How  far  was  La  For 
taine  conscious  of  the  immorality  of  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  ?  He  is  wise  wh( 
could  say.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  licentiousness  with  Avhich  he  wrote  was  no! 
approved  by  his  contemporaries  —  Avith  the  exception  of  the  free-thinkers^ — and  thai 
the  lieutenajit  of  police,  by  order  of  the  king,  suppressed  the  collection  of  1675. 

We  possess  a  certain  number  of  La  Fontaine's  letters.  We  have  already  seen  that  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  during  his  journeys  in  Limousin;  we  have  mentioned  a  letter  toMau- 
croix  in  1661,  and  there  are  others  addressed  to  him,  especially  one  which  La  Fontaine 
wrote  three  days  before  his  death  (1695)  (5);  some  letters  to  Saint-Evremond,  the  Du- 
chess de  Bouillon,  etc.  The  following  is  M.  Lanson's  judgment  upon  this  part  of  La 
Fcmtaine's  work  :  "  It  may  be  said  that  we  find  in  these  letters,  in  their  early  and 
perfectly  natural  condition,  all  the  qualities  which,  refined  and  selected  by  choice 
and  reflection,  place  the  author  of  the  Fables  in  the  first  rank  of  French  poets.-  In  them 
we  also  see  more  distinctly  La  Fontaine's  ct)nnection  with  Voiture,  and  how  he  gradually 
freed  himself  from  an  unfortunate  influence  (6).  " 

La  Fontaine  finds  in  the  Fable  the  literary  form  which  suits  him 
best.  —  But  in  all  his  other  works,  leaving  aside  the  Fable,  La  Fontaine  could 
not  rise  to  his  full  height.  He  Jieeded  a  genre,  not  too  narrowly  defined,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  embraced  all  the  others.  ^He  found  the  Fable.  —  The 
fable  is  a  tale; and  La  Fontaine  was  an  exquisite  narrator,  formed  in  the  school 
of  the  latest  sixteenth  century  trouveres,  and  the  Italians; — the  fable  is  a  comedy, 
and  La  Fontaine  knew  how  to  observe  and  depict  absurdities,  to  penetrate  char- 
acters and  give  to  each  one  the  language  appropriate  to  his  Condition; — the 
fable  is  framed  in  a  description  of  nature,  and  La  Fontaine  knew  and  loved 
nature; — the  fable  allows  personal  reflections,  and  consequently  individual  and 
lyric  poetry,  excluded  from  the  other  genres,  and  La  Fontaine,  a  capricious  and 
melancholy  dreamer,  could  give  us  his  impressions  and  his  air-castles — finally, 

(1)  Moiceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  232. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  585. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  587. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  591. 
5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  593. 

(6)  ti.  Lanson,  Choix  de  lettres  du  dix-septieme  Steele,  p.  325. 
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the  fable  requires  a  moral,  and  La  Fontaine,  a  good-natured  epicurean,  an  iron- 
ical witness  of  manners,  could  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  men  in  speakin^r  of 
animals. 

How  La  Fontaine  transformed  the  Fable.  —  But  we  have  been  speaking  of 
the  fable  as  La  Fontaine,  not  as  Esop,  wrote  it.  Let  us  see  then  how  he  trans- 
formed it  to  give  it  such  breadth  and  richness,  and  to  adapt  it  to  himself. 


«%..^*'li^^j 


VIEW    OK    THE    CASTLE    OF    VAUX,    BUILT    BV    LOLIS  LEVAU    (1612-1670) 

From  the  print  by  Israel  Silvestre  (1621-1691). 


1''  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  invent  subjects,  which  he  look  from  his 
predecessors,  ancient  or  modern.  Look  at  any  edition  in  which  the  source  of 
each  fable  is  indicated,  and  you  will  be  edified.  '*  His  orip;inalitv  ".  said  Sainl- 
Beuve,  "  is  in  his  manner,  not  his  matter.  " 

2<»  in  .Esop,  Phedre,  Pilpay,  etc.,  he  found  the  elements  of  a  lillle 
drama  which  he  perfected  :  a)  In  organising  the  plot,  the  exposition  of  which, 
the  movements,  the  knot,  the  denouement,  are  admirably  connected  (cf.  Le 
Chat,  La  Belette,  el  le  Pelil  Lapin;  Les  Animaux  malades  de  la  pesle; 
Le  Loup  el  le  Chien  maigre;  Le  Singe  et  le  Chat,  etc.)  All  of  La  Fontaine's 
fables  are  interesting,  like  tales.  — 6)  He  often  sets  the  fable  in  a 
very    quiet    but    very  suggestive,  and    which    we   can     easily    coi 
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Chene  el  le  Roseau;  Le  Heron ;  La  Colombo  el  la  Fourmi  ;  Le  Jardinier  et  sf. 
Seigneur,  etc.) :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fablevS  have  no  scene  indicated ;-  _ 
c)  He  draws  with  amazing  sureness  the  nature  of  his  characters.     Each  one  is 
alivej,  with  his  proper  motion,  physiognomy,  gestures  and  language.     La  Fon:_ 
taine,  like  Moliere,  has  no  style ;  he  lets  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  lion,  the  final 
cier,  the  shoemaker,  the  milkwoman  speak  according  to  their  own  characte?^ 
and  the   conditions  they   represent.     These  are  the  essential  elements  of 
Fontaine's  drama.     We  may  add  that  his  definition  of  his  fables,  *'  an  all-ei 
bracing  comedy  with  a  hundred  different  acts',  must  be  understood  in  a  broad< 
sense,  like  La  ComMie  humaine  of  Balzac. 

^3°  La  Fontaine  knew  and  loved  animals,  and  he  protested  against  Descarte 
theory,  that    they    are    nothing   but    machines,  in  his  Discours    a  Mme  de 
Sabliere.     But  here  we  must  avoid  an  error.     We  must  not  see  in  La  Fontaine' 
naturalist,  nor  cavil  at  him  because  he  made  a  few  scientific  mistakes.     He  desci 
ibed  and  analysed  animals  as  children  and  common  people  have  done  in  eve! 
age.     His  genius  lies  in  his  having  observed  them  and  painted  them  from  natui 
and  endowed  them  with  sentiments  always  in  accord  with  their  physical  state. 
Within  these  bounds  he  is  admirable.     It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  here  the  happy 
epithets  he  uses  in  characterising  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  rat,  etc.,  which  every- 
body remembers.     But   think   of    the  roles  he  assiigns  in   this   all-embracing 
comedy  to  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  fox- and  the  ass...     Compare  them  with  the 
episodes  in  the  Roman  da  Renart,  and  you  will  see  how  much  the  advantage 
lies  wfth  La  Fontaine. 

V  4*'  La  Fontaine  has  the  feeling  for  nature.  He  has  seen  these  animals  running 
about  the  woods  and  meadows,  swimming  in  the  river  or  the  brook.  However 
short  his  descriptions  are,  they  strike  US  by  their  truth  and  depth.  It  may  be 
the  grass  which  the  warm  zephyrs  have  rejuvenated;  or  the  transparent  wave 
where  the  fish  disport  themselves;  or  the  chemin  montant  sablonneax,  malaise; 
or  the  humides  bords  du  royaume  des  vents,  etc.  These  little  landscapes  all  pro- 
duce a  sensation  of  reality.  Often  also  La  Fontaine  lets  himself  fall  into  a  re- 
very  :  O  fortune  sejoar,  6  champs  aimes  des  dieux!  In  these  phrases  he  is  a 
lyricist  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

5°  In  his  fables  he  paints  every  social  condition,  sometimes  in  the  persons  of 
arjimals  (the  lion  is  the  king,  the  fox  the  courtier,  etc.),  sometimes  without  any 
change,  as  in  the  shoemaker,  the  peasants,  the  miller,  the  cure,  the  astrologer,  etc., 
for  there  are  a  great  many  tales  in  these  fables.  We  can  find  in  La  Fontaine,  as  in 
Moliere  and  La  Bruyere,  a  whole  gallery  of  seventeenth  century  portraits,  and 
none  is  more  varied  or  more  complete. 


La  Fontaine  is  the  French  Homer.  —  The  fable,  as  La  B'ontaine  understood 
it,  has  so  much  amplitude,  that  Joubert  said  :  "  La  Fontaine  is  our  Homer.  " 
This  judgment  at  first  appears  paradoxical.     If  we  wanted  to  compare  La  Fon- 
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laiiic  to  some  poet  of  antiquity,  it  woultl,  peihaps,  be  Theocritus,  A.nacreon, 
Virgil  as  auliior  of  tlie  Georgics,  or  to  Horace...  But  .foubert  well  knew  what  he 
meant  to  say.  What  is  the  Homeric  epic,  in  reality?  For  the  Greek  people,  it 
was  the  book  of  books,  the  collection  of  their  traditions,  legends,  beliefs,  in  a 
style  ranging  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  familiar.  The 
French  of  Ihe  sevcnieenlh 
cenlury  had  no  such  book, 
Ihe  more  so  as  they  had  for- 
gotten their  media3val  liter- 
ature. Was  it  not  La  Fon- 
taine who  was  the  first  to 
preserve  in  these  fables  with 
their  pleasing  form  the  land- 
scapes, characters,  all  the 
manifestations  of  life?  Is 
there  any  book  more  thor- 
oughly French,  in  Ihis sense? 
And  is  it  not  in  this  respect 
that  foreign  readers  cannot 
altogether  appreciate  it?  But 
let  us  limit  the  comparison, 
for  in  many  ways  the  Fables 
cannot  be  likened  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odys&ey  ;  and  the 
French  would  deserve  pity 
if  they  found  in  La  Fontaine, 
as  the  Greeks  were  able  to 
find  in  Homer,  the  express- 
ion of  their  ideal. 

MADAME    DE    LA    SAHLIERI 

La   Fontaine's  Morality. 

—  The  ancients  composed 
fables  solely  for  the  conclu- 
ding moral.  The  little  story  was  a  demonstration,  and  .Fsop  wrote  it  as  if 
it  had  been  a  geometrical  formula.  La  Fontaine  evidently  did  not  undertake 
the  composition  of  his  fables  to  give  lessons  to  his  contemporaries;  his  indulg- 
ent philosophy  could  never  have  made  him  dogmatic.  But  as  he  wrote  fables, 
and  tradition  required  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  moral,  he  yielded 
the  point.  In  his  Preface  of  1668,  he  insists  on  the  usefulness  of  the  apologue, 
which  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  the  body,  which  is  the  narrative,  and  the  soul, 
which  is  the  moral, — which  was  to  tell  us,  very  adroitly,  that  we  should   not 


From  an  old  portrait,  printed  in  the  XIX  century 
by  Tony  Johannot. 
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expect  the  author  to  draw  the  lesson  from  the  fable,  as  the  lesson  in  a  way 
evident  throughout  the  narrative,  and  is  disengaged  from  it  as  in  life  itself.- 
La  Fontaine  teaches,  like  life  (the  morality  being  drawn  from  experience)  ths 
presumption,  vanity,  pride,  hardness   of  heart,  prodigality,  avarice,  etc.,   le{ 
man  to  misunderstand  the  natural  or  social  conditions  of  life.     "  We  must  hell 
each  other,  it  is  the  law  of  nature.  "     "  We  often  have  need  of  someone  smalh 
than  ourselves.  "     "  In  wishing  to   gain  everything,  avarice  loses  all.  "     ''  I] 
every  case,  the  end  must  be  considered.  "     "  Let  us  associate  only  Avith  oi 
equals  ",   etc.     He  warns   us  against  all  forms  of  power,  the  court,  courts 
justice,  financiers,  etc.     He  gives  us  a  general  lesson  in  moderation  and  intel- 
ligent kindness. ^-Is  that  nothing?  and   should  we,  like  J. -J.  Rousseau  and  La- 
martine,  be  on  our  guard  against  this   morality  ?     Gould  we  not  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  experience  drawn  from  ordinary  life  in  these  charming  fables 
will  save  us  the  hard  lessons  of  reality  ?     That  is  why,  in  spite  of  Rousseau,  La 
Fontaine's  fables  will  always  be  an  excellent  lesson  for  childhood,  on  condition, 
be  it  understood,  that  an  intelligent  master  explains  them;  and  this  is  possible, 
despite  the  opinion  of  tlie  author  of  VEmile. 

And  now,  we  must  admit  tliat  this  morality  is  incomplete,  that  even  the  name 
of  "  moral  "  does  not  wholly  belong  to  it,  because  it  teaches  neither  devotion, 
sacrifice,  nor  any  of  the  virtues  which  must  belong  to  mankind,  if  we  would  be 
really  great.  But  it  is  sufficient  if  we  understand  this  point,  and  only  take  La 
Fontaine  for  what  he  is,  never  supposing  that  the  Fables  can  replace  the  Gos- 
pels. 

La  Fontaine  as  a  Writer.  —  Like  Moliere,  and  even  more  than  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine  is  the  fullest  and  most  varied  classic  writer.  He  knows  how  to  assume 
every  tone.  He  is  serious  and  almost  sublime,  sometimes  graxely  {Les  Aniinaux 
malades  de  la  peste,  Le  Paysan  da  Danube,  La  Mori  et  le  Moarant,  Le  Bucheron  et 
la  Mori),  sometimes  in  the  mock  heroic  manner  {Le  Soleil  et  les  Grenouilles,  Le 
Lion  malade,  La  Tortue  et.les  deax  Canards,  Phebus  et  Boree).  He  is  direct  and 
ironical,  amusing  himself  as  much  as  he  amuses  us  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
fables.  He  is  sometimes  emotional  and  lyrical.  He  is  satirical.  In  each  genre 
his  language  is  remarkably  appropriate,  and  that  is  why  he  uses  a  vocabulary 
more  extensive  than  any  writer  of  his  time.  Voltaire,  in  his  Liste  des  ecrivains 
du  dix-septieme  siecle,  has  reproached  him  with  this,  judging  him  careless  and 
unequal.  *'  Young  people,  "  he  said,  "  and  especially  those  who  superintend 
their  reading,  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  his  fine  natural'  manner  with 
the  familiar,  low,  careless,  trivial  faults  into  which  he  too  often  falls.  "  A  sin- 
gular reproach,  and  supported  by  the  most  singular  examples!  La  Bruyerc, 
wli6  was  a  purist,  was  not  so  fastidious  I  In  his  discourse  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy he  said  of  La  Fontaine  :  ''  Another,  more  equal  than  Marot,  and  more  of 
a  pod  than  Voilure,  in  fact,  unique  in  his  own  genre...  who  has  surpassed  his 
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models,  and  is  himself  a  model  difficult  to  imitate. "  It  is  just  this  variety  and 
richness  which  protected  La  Fontaine  from  nineteentli-century  criticism;  his 
realism  as  well  as  his  lyricism  have  pleased;  but  he  is  classic  in  his  unity  and 
restraint. — As  a  versifier,  he  proved  tliat  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  craft;  but 
this  does  not  mean  only  that  he  employed  all  kinds  of  verse,  his  merit  lies  in 
his  having  always  used  the  appropriate  form.  Vers  Fibre  was  the  inevitable  form 
lor  a' genre  in  which  the  writer  passed  from  description  to  diaJoguCj  from  satire 
to  morality,  from  the  comical  to  lyricism.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
rhythm,  wTlhout  ever  cea^sirTg  to^l^e  Truislcai,  lends  itself  to  the  most  unexpected 
changes  in  subject  and  tone,  and  how  much  it  adds  to  the  power  of  the  whole 
cllect. 


i 


Fac  simile  of  a  letter  written  by  La  Fontaine   to  his  wife  during  his  journey  in  Limousin 


Why  Boileau  omitted  the  Fable  from  his  Art  Poetique.  —  It  has  been  claim- 
ed that  Boileau's  fear  of  displeasing  the  king  prevented  him  from  referring  to 
the  Fable  in  his  Art  Poetique,  especially  as  it  was  represented  by  a  writer  whom 
the  king  did  not  trust.  This  reason  is  not  admissible.  The  truth  is  that  Boileau 
gave  in  his  work  only  the  rules  for  the  poetic  genres,  that  is,  those  which  must 
be  written  in  verse,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  omitted  the  Conte,  the  Epitre 
the  genre  didactique  and  the  Fable,  all  of  which  may  be  written  in  prose  as  well 
as  verse.  Also,  Boileau  only  mentions  the  ancients,  and  such  of  his  contemp- 
oraries as  were  dead  at  the  lime  he  wrote  (1). 


III.  —  THE  FABLE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

When  a  great  writer  seems  to  posterity  the  unique  representative  of  a  genre, 
it  is  always  useful  to  show  that  he  was  not,  in  his  time,  the  only  writer  who 
cultivated  it.  La  Fontaine  had  numerous  rivals  and  imitators.  In  1670, 
Mile  DE  VILLEDIEU  published  Fables  ou  Histoires  allegoriques,  dedicated  to 

(1)  Upon  this  subject,  cf.  Le  Bidois,  La  Fontaine  (Haticr). 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  17 
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Louis  XIV.— Tn  1C71,  PURETIERE  published  some  Fables  morales  et  nouvelles 
inventing  liis  own  subjects,  a  few  of  Avhich  are  ingenious.— In  4677,  DESMAY 
published  L'Esope  francais.— In  1699,  CHARLES  PERRAULT,  author  of  the 
Conies,  published  Cent  Fables  en  latin  et  en  frangais.  Add  to  these  BENSE~ 
RADE,  BOURSAULT  (who  inserted  some  fables  in  his  comedies,  Esope  a  la 
cour  and  the  Fables  d'Esope);  EUSTACHE  LE  NOBLE^  etc.  It  is  not  necess- 
ary to  study  all  these  writers;  suffice  it  to  say  that  among  a  number  of  talent 
cd  fabulists,  the  only  one  who  has  survived  is  La  Fontaine. 
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DECOHATIVE    FIUEZE    BY    JE\N    LEPALTRE    ^1618-1682). 

CHAPTER  XII. 
THE   THEORY    OF   THE    CLASSIC    IDEAL. 


BOILEAU. 


THE  QUARREL  OF  THE  A.NC1ENTS  AND  MODERNS 


SUMMARY 

I"  BOILEAU  (1636-1711)  came  of  a  modest  professional  family,  had  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  ^vrote  as^  he  pleased.  He  read,  in  society,  his  first  Satires, 
published  in  1666  ;  then  Les  Epitres,  UArt  poetique  and  Le  Lutrin.  He  out- 
lived all  his  friends. 

2°  The  chronology  of  the  Satires  and  Epitres  must  be  carefully  noticed  in 
order  to  understand  their  timeliness. —  The  bourgeois  satires  are  often  charac- 
terised by  picturesque  realism ;  the  moral  satires  are  weakest  ;  the  literary 
satires  were  intended  to  discredit  bad  authors  who  were  then  in  fashion,  and 
compel  the  public  to  appreciate  great  geniuses. 

3"  L'Art  poetique  was  written  after  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  century 
had  appeared,  and  Boileau  registered  and  made  a  code  of  "  good  usage  " 
from  the  writings  of  men  of  genius. —  Boileau  knew  nothing  of  historical 
criticism. 

4°  His  theory  may  be  formulated  as  follows  ;  Nothing  is  beautiful  but  truth, 
truth  only  is  lovable  ;— love  reason ;— imitate  the  ancients. 

5"  The  somewhat  exclusive  love  of  great  writers  for  the  ancients  brought  about 
a  reaction.  In  1687,  CHARLES  PERRAULT  celebrated  the  age  of  Louis  le  Grand 
as  equal  to  those  of  Pericles  and  Augustus.  Boileau  protested. — The  quarrel 
was  renewed,  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  between  Mme  Dacier  and  La  Motte. — 
The  question  was  badly  put  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  moderns  triumphed,  and 
the  notion  of  progress  inspired  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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DECOHATED    LETTER 

taken  from  the  Metanior- 

phoses  d'Ovide, 

Paris,  Langelier,  1619. 


HE  classical  ideal  was  determined  just  as  Moliere  establ' 
ished  himself  in  Paris,  before  Racine's  debut,  after  the] 
Prouinciales,  and  at  the  precise  date  when  Louis  XIVJ 
began  to  reign  and  his  court  to  be   organised.     ThisJ 
ideal,  defined  for  forty  years  by  Malherbe,  Descartes, 
the  Academy,  Vaugelas,  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and| 
Balzac,  had    not,  however,   overcome  all   opposition. 
Public  taste  still  inclined  towards  Spanish  bombast,- 
Italian  atrectation,  false  gallantry  and  burlesque,     it] 
was  towards  IGGO  that  Boileau,  resuming  the  task  which : 
Malherbe  had  undertaken,  brought  about  the  defeat  of 
all  the  enemies  of  reason  and  truth,  and  succeeded  in 
preparing  public  opinion  for  the  success  of  Andronm- 
que,  Le  Misniillwopc,  tlie  Mnxinies  and  the  Fables. 
But  there  are  few  authors  at  once  so  celebrated  and  so  misunderstood  as  Boi- 
leau.    To  regard  him,  ias  the  eighteenth  century  did,  as  a  "  Parnassian  legislat- 
or, "   is   (o  make  him  responsible  for  tlie  inadequacy  and  mediocrity  of  the 
pseudo-classics.     No  doubt,    he  forniuhited  some  eternal  precepts -of  absolute 
trutli;  but  more  tlian  anyone  else  he  sliould  be,  as  a  wliole,  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  his  own  time,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  his  Salires,  which  are 
the  negative  part  of  liis  work,  sliould  above  all  be  regarded  as  polemics,  and 
second,  because  his  Arl  poetiqne,  which  appeared  after  the  chief  masterpieces  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (1674),   simply  establishes   ^^hat  may   be    called    the 
*'  usage  "  of  writers  of  genius  of  his  time. 

In  the  same  way,  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  which  seems  so 
paradoxical  when  not  closely  examined,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  the  effect  of  a  legitimate  reaction  from  a  too  narrow  classic  ideal. 
But  tliese  are  questions  of  historical  rather  than  literary  criticism. 


I.  —  BOILEAU  (I63617II). 

Life  and  Character. — Like  Moliere  and  Voltaire,  Nicolas  Boileau-Despreaux 
was  born  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1636,  and  not  at  Crosne,  near  Villeneuve- 
Saint- Georges,  as  was  long  believed  (1).  He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  Gilles 
Boileau,. registrar  in  the  Parlement.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Gilles  a  lawyer,  who 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  twenty-five  years  before  Despreaux,  and 
Abbe  Jacques  Boileau,  canon  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  also  had  a  reputation  for 
brilliance  and  causticity,  and  their  witticisms  were  famous  (2).— Nicolas  lost  his 


(1)  A  questionable  legend  relates  that  he  was  born  in  the  room  where  La  Satire  Menippee  was 
coinposeil. 

(2)  Gf.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  VI. 
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mother  a  year  after  his  birth,  and  was  reared,  very  severely  it  is  said,  by  an  old 
servant.  The  absence  of  feeling  in  some  great  writers  is  often  explained  by  the 
absence  of  maternal 
affection  in  their 
youth,  by  those  who 
forget  that  Racine 
was  only  three  years 
old  when  he  lost  his 
mother.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  future 
author  of  the  Satires 
was  rather  timid  and 
taciturn  in  his  early 
youth,  and  his  father 
said  of  him  :  "  As  to 
this  one,  he  is  a  good 
boy  who  will  never 
speak  ill  of  anyone.  " 
He  began  his  educ- 
ation at  the  age  of 
eigiit  in  the  college 
of  Harcourt  (now  the 
Lycee  Saint-Louis) ; 
and  at  the  age  of  ele- 
ven was  obliged  to 
undergo  the  serious 
operation  for  stone. 
He  afterwards  enter- 
ed the  college  of 
Beauvais  at  Paris.  It 
was  intended  that  he 
should  take  holy 
orders,  and  he  was 
tonsured  at  an  early 
age ;  but  repelled  by 
theology,  he  obtain- 
ed his  father's  per- 
mission to  study  law , 
and  became  a  lawyer 
li.id  liked  tlieology. 


Tii-^:  iN\ur.uuA.rio.\  of  the  museum  by  rouis  xiv 
'''/•ow  th*  print  by  Sebaslien  Le  Clerc  (1637-1714). 
The  i)rogress  of  the  sciences  during- the  XVII  century  is  one  ' 
of  the  remote  causes  of  the  Quarrel  of  tlie  Ancients  and  Moilerns. 


However  he  did  not  like  chicanery  [any  more  than  he 

The  death  of  his  father  in  4637  gave  him  in  every  respect  the  independence 
his  talent  needed  for  its  development,  t'irst  of  all,  he  was  able  to  renounce  the 
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bar  and  write  poetry,  and  the  possession  of  a  modest  but  substantial  fortun] 
largely  explains  tbe  absolute  freedom  of  his  satires.  Boileau  was  independei 
at  a  time  when  most  writers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  the  greai 
or  of  the  king.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  read  the  praises  h^ 
addressed  to  Louis  \1V,  to  Conde,  to  Colbert,  to  Montausier  :  he  asked  nothing 
in  return  but  esteem.— It  was  probably  at  Ibis  period  that  he  took  the  name  of 
Despre;iux,  from  a  small  estate  called  Les  Preaux,  which  his  father  had  owned  at 
Crosne,  and  it  was  nearly  always  by  this  name  that  he  was  knoAvn  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

iV:»ileau  began  by  publishing  a  few  mediocre  verses  in  a  collection  o(  poesies 
galantes  which  appeared  in  1603.  But  as  early  as  1660  he  had  written  liis  hrsi 
satire,  and  continued  until  d669  to  attack  bad  poets  and  defend  those  whom 
posterity,  also,  has  recognised.  That  was  the  first  period  of  his  literary  life. — 
The  second  extends  from  1669  to  1677,  and  includes  the  Epitres,  the  first  four 
cantos  of  the  Lutrin,  LWrf  poelique,  and  the  translation  of  the  Traile  dii  Sablinie, 
by  Longinus.  Boileau  then  lived  usually  in  his  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he 
received  his  friends  Molicre,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Ghapelle  and  Furetiere. 
Protected  and  liked  by  the  king,  he  did  not  receive  a  pension  from  him 
until  1676;  and  in  1677,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  at  the  same  time  with 
Racine. — Tlie  third  period,  from  1677  to  1711,  was  that  in  wliich  Boileau 
composed  his  last  works  in  verse,  a  few  satires  and  epitres,  and  cantos  V  and  VI 
of  the  Liitrin.  The  Academy  never  thought  of  him,  being  still  full  of  writers 
whom  he  had  ridiculed;  but  the  king  forced  his  election  in  168i.  From  1687 
onward  he  was  much  occupied  with  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns; 
and  added,  in  1693,  to  the  Traile  da  sublime,  by  Longinus,  some  Reflexions  cri- 
tiqaes.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  having  survived  all  his  friends,  and  full  of  in- 
firmities, he  became  morose  and  melancholy,  lie  corresponded  at  that  time 
with  Brosselte,  an  advocate  at  the  Lyon  Parlement,  a  great  admirer  of  his  talent 
and  character,  and  these  letters  are  very  interesting,  constituting  a  precious 
document  in  his  own  history  as  nvcII  as  that  of  his  works  and  of  contemporarN 
society. 

He  died  on  the  18lh  of  March,  1711,  at  the  house  of  Canon  Lenoir  in  the  rue 
du  Cloitre-Notre-Dame,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  An  imposing 
cortege  accompanied  his  funeral.  "  He  had  a  great  many  friends,  "  cried  a 
passer-by,  "  this  man  who  spoke  ill  of  everybody  !  "  In  1819,  Boileau's  remains 
were  removed  to  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres. 

Chronology  of  the  Satires.  —  Boileau's  salires  in  all  existing  editions  are  nol 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  It  is  best  to  classify  them  by  dates  in  order  to  measure 
liis  progress,  and  especially  to  understand  better  certain  allusions. 

In  16t)0,he  wrote  Satire  I  [Adieux  d'un  poele  a  la  ville  de  Paris);  from  this  later  on  ho 
took  the  long  episode  called  Ernbarras  de  Paris  to  mako  Satire  VI.  In  1663, he  wrol( 
Siilire    VII  (on   Lc   Genre  satirique).     In   1664,   Satire    II  (to  Moliere,   on  La  Pimc) ;  and 
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Satire  IV  (to  Abbe  Le  Vayer,  on  Les  Folies  humaines).  In  1665,  he  wrote  Satire  III  (j 
liepas  ridicule);  Satire  V  (to  Dangeau  on  La  Noblesse) ;  and  Le  Discours  au  roi.  —  Boiiea 
had  not  yet  published  any  of  these  pieces,  which  he  enjoyed  reciting  to  his  friends,  ai 
in  certain  salons  where  his  [juvenile  boldness  was  highly  appreciated,  when  an  edij 
ion  which  he  qualified  as  "  monstrous"  appeared  in  Holland  in  1666,  under  the  titi 
Discours  libres  el  moraux  en  vers.  Boileau,  that  same  year,  gave  a  correct  edition  to  tl 
publisher  Billaine,  which  had  great  success.  The  following  year,  1667,  he  added  tvv| 
other  satires  to  this  edition,  the  Vlllth  (to  Claude  Morel,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Th( 
logy,  on  UHomme],  and  the  IXlh  {A  son  Espril).  —  In  1694,  he  published  Satire  X  {Li 
Femmes);  in  1698,  satire  XI  (to  Valincour,  on  UHonneur);  in  1711,  Satire  XIII  {UEqa\ 
voque). 

The  Bourgeois  and  Moral  Satires.  —  Let  us  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  picj 
uresque  and  bourgeois  satires,  and  the  moral  satires.  To  draw  portraits  or  satirical  pic 
ures,  inspired  by  the  manners  and  morals  of  one's  time,  had  been  a  tradition  from  tl 
time  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  had  been  continued  in  France  by  Mathurin  RegnieJ 
Boileau  did  not  invent,  but  imitated  when  he  wrote  Les  Embarras  de  Paris  and  Le  RepaT 
ridicule.  His  originality  lay  in  certain  new  details  which  he  introduced  into  this  trad- 
itional framework.  It- is  certainly  Paris  of  1660,  and  the  bourgeois  absurdities  of  the 
same  period,  which  amuse  us  in  satires  III  and  VI.  We  can  convince  ourselves  of  this 
by  comparing  Boileau  with  his  models  (1).  But  it  must  be  observed  that  Boileau  was 
never  a  better  poet  than  here,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  Avhich  implies  the  gift  to  set 
and  paint  picturesque  detail.  He  is,  then,  a  very  intelligent  realist.  And  the  same  qual- 
ities reappear  every  time  he  writes  description  in  the  moral  and  literary  satires  (see 
particularly  satire  X,  the  story  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Tardieu)(2).  Still  more  so  in 
the  Lutrin.  We  should  mention,  no  doubt,  the  fine  verse  of  the  Epilres  and  of  the  Art 
jioetique,  but  in  these  Boileau  is  abstract,  and  his  language  is  not  so  picturesque. 

The  moral  satires  are  decidedly  less  good,  except  satire  V  on  La  Noblesse,  which  is 
judicious  and  courageous.  Systematically  caustic,  and  with  too  Parisian  wit,  Boileau's 
ideas,  in  these  satires,  are  not  profound  enough,  nor  is  his  psychology  penetrating. 
His  bourgeois  Jansenism  gives  him  a  tone  which,  being  both  morose  and  mocking,  of- 
lends.  Satire  IV  {Les  Folies  humaines),  and  Satire  VIII  {L'Homme)  consist  of  ancient 
commonplaces  which,  in  this  instance,  are  not  rejuvenated  either  by  observation  of  con- 
temporary manners  or  picturesque  expression.  Satire  \{Les  Femmes),  not  very  cleverly 
imitated  Irom  Juvenal,  contains  however  a  few  briskly  drawn  portraits,  and  is  saved  by 
the  episode  already  cited.     If  we  consider  this  satire  in  relation  to  its  own  time,  in  the 

quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  "we  understand  it  better  (3).  The  feeble  satires 
XI  and  XII  {L'Honneur  and  V Iiqaivoque)  are  almost  negligible. 

The  Literary  Satires.  —  In  the  bourgeois  or  moral  satires  are  many  attacks  upon 
bad  ])oels,  as  in  Le  Repas  ridicule;  upon  the  precieuses,  as  in  Les  Femmes;  and  the  names 
of  Cotin,  Chapelain,  Coras  or  Pradon  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  turn  of  a  verse.  We 
feel  that  Boileau  is  above  all,  and  naturally,  a  literary  critic.  His  best  satires,  those  in 
which  we  must  recognise  both  timeliness  and  pawer,  are,  then,  satires  II  (on  La 
Rime)  (4),  VII  {Le  Genre  salirique)  (5),  and  IX  {A  son  Esprit). 

Three  exaggerations  had  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  French  poeiry  iPreciosite,   bom- 

(1)  These  comparisons  are  easily  made,  thanks  to  the  notes  in  the  classical  editions. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  594. 

(3)  Satire  X  raised  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  Arnauld,  Perrault  and  La  Bruyere  took  part. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  257. 

(5)  Mo*'caaux  choisis,  2iid  cycle,  p.  597. 
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ba^l  and  buffoonery  ;  and  each  of  these  deformations  of  nature  appeared,  about  the  year 
1(5(50,  in  Ihc  work  of  inlluuntial  poets.  We  migiit  readily  imagine,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  Ihat  writers  like  Bcnserade,  Cotin,  Chapelain,  Scarron,"  Pradon,  etc.,  must  have 
b(?en  little  thought  of  by  a  society  which  applauded  Corneille  and  appreciated  Les  Pro- 
vinciales;  and  that  Boih^au  publicly  attacked  writers  whom  the  good  sense  of  the  publ  c 
had  already  rejected,   merely  to    luake  his  own  rejjutation.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     Boi- 


BOOK    SHOPS    IN    THE    GALLERY    OF    THE    PALACE,    IN    THE    TIME    Ol'    LOUIS    XIH 

From  the  print  by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-1G76). 


leau  attacked  critics  whose  judgment  was  then  considered  infallible  (was  it  not  Chape- 
lain whom  young  Racine  respectfully  consulted  in  HH'tO?)  ;  poets  who  were  tlie  delight 
of  the  people  with  their  sonnets  and  their  madrigals,  or  who  based  their  fame  on  loud- 
toned  epics  ;  novelists  who  carried  their  readers  with  impunity  to  the  twentieth  volume; 
writers  of  tragedies  who  encumbered  the  stage  with  grandiloquent  or  sickly-sweet 
heroes.  These  gentlemen  had  on  their  side  the  publishers,  tlie  great  lords,  the  Aca- 
demy—the  Academy  where  Boileau  was.  not  received,  we  repeat,  until  after  having 
published  nearly  all  his  works,  and  ten  years  after  his  .4 rf /)0<^/i7ur,  upon  the  formal 
demand  of  Louis  XIV.  If  the  books  of  Scudery,  Chapelain,  Saint-Ainand,  CoUetet  have 
become  simply  "  grotesque",  in  the  exact   sense  of  the   word,  it  is  because  the  courag- 
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eons  campaign  undertaken  by  Boileau  resulted  in  discrediting  them  to  the  point  tl 
even  their  names  would  now  be  forgotten  if  Boileau  had  not  enshrined  them  in 
immortal  verse.  "  Who  would  know,  without  me,  that  Cotin  once  preached  !  "  —  On" 
the  other  hand,  we  know  how  the  great  classics,  whose  indisputable  reputation  has 
been  established  for  two  centuries — like  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine — were  attacked  by 
literary  cabals  and  people  of  fashion.  A  history  has  been  written  ^about  Racine's  ene- 
mies ;  what  might  not  be  said  of  Moliere's  !  Public  opinion,  then,  did  not  recognise 
them  at  first.  It  hesitated  between  Quinault  and  Racine,  between  Boursault  and  Mo- 
liere, between  Benseracie  and  La  Fontaine.  It  Avas  Boileau  who,  with  remarkable  diagn- 
osAical  sureness,  proclaimed  from  the  very  first  the  superiority  of  enduring  genius 
over  fashionable  talent.  When  he  addressed  to  Moliere  his  stanzas  on  VEcole  des  fem- 
mes,  or  his  second  satire  ;  when  he  distinguished  between  Racine  and  Quinault,  after  the 
appearance  of  L'^iexandre;  when  he  said  that  Z^rifannicus  was  a  play  for  connoisseurs; 
when  he  wrote,  after  Phedre,  his  epistle  on  VUtUile  des  ennemis  (1),  in  which  Racine  and 
Moliere  enter  into  immortality,  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest.  In  the  criticism  of  one's 
contemporaries,  the  most  clear-sighted  are  sometimes  blinded  by  prejudice  or  friend- 
ship. Now,  Boileau  only  committed  literary  errors  Avith  regard  to  ancient,  mcdia'- 
val  and  sixteenth  century  .lufliors  ;  conconrnig  those  of  his  own  time  he  Avas  never 
deceived.  Even  his  rcscrxiilions  comcrniag  Moliere,  in  his  Art  poetiqiie,  may  be 
explained . 

So,  Boileau's  V(Ar  as  a  satirist  of  his  OAvn  time  was  a  double  one:  on  one  hand,  to 
ruin  false  reputations  Avhich  encumbered  the  salons  and  I  he  stage,  and  open  the  Avay 
for  great  geniuses;  and  on  the '  other,  establish  the  lame  of  men  like  Moliere  and 
Racine.  Without  doubt,  the  latter  authors  would  have  Irhimphed  in  the  end,  and  Boi- 
leaus  criticism  Avith  regard  to  them  was  not  positive.  It  was  only  after  the  a|)p('arance 
of  masterpieces  that  he  formulated  the  laws  of  Ihc  classic  genres.  But  he  perhaps  pre- 
served his  friends  Irom  discouragement;  he  dctViidcd  Ihem  nobly  from  the  cabals;  he 
persuaded  them  that  posterity  Avould  do  them  justice?  ;  he  supplied  them  with  character 
and  spiritual  resistance. 

Boileau  then  could  legitimately  make  his  own  apology  in  his  ninth  satire,  which  he 
addressed  A  son  esprit.  In  this  ho  replied  successfully  to  objections  which  he  kneAv  how 
to  turn  against  his  adversaries  themselves  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  Pascal  in  the  Provin- 
ciales,  or  of  Paul-Louis  Courier  (2).  The  "  rights  and  limitations  "  of  satire  are  per- 
fectly indicated  in  this  piece,  and  Boileau  boasts  truly  of  having  never  indulged  in 
offensive  personalities  ;  he  had  ahvays  known  how  "  de  Vhomme  d'honneur  distinguer  le 
poete.  "  Did  he  believe  he  could  disarm  his  enemies  by  this  means  ?  And  did  he  not 
knoAV  that  tlie  amour-propre  of  a  man  of  letters  is  more  sensitive  than  the  honour  of  a 
good  man  (3)  ?. 

The  Epitres.  —  First,  this  is  the  chronological  order  in  which  Boileau  composed  liis 
Epitres:  —  In  1669,  /ipt/re  I  (Au  Roi)  ;  a  fragment  taken  from  this  formed  Epitre  II  (to 
Abbe  des  Roches,  Contre  les  proces);  —  in  1673,  Epitre  HI  (to  Arnauld,  Siir  la  Mauvaise 
Honte) ;  —  in  1674,  EpitreY  (to  Guilh^ragues,  Sur  la  connalssance  de  soi-mcme);  —  in  1675, 
Epitre  Vlll  {Au  liai)  and  j^pitre  IX  (t*.  Seignelay,  Le  Vrai),  —  in  1677,  Epitre  VI  (to 
Laiiioignon,  Sur  la  Campagne);  —  Epilre  VII  (to  Racine,  Sur  I'utilite  des  ennemis);  — ■ 
ill  lO'J."),  Epitre  X.  {A  ses  Vers)  ;  — Epitre  IX  {A  son  jardinier) ;  Epitre  XII  (to  Abbe  Renaudot, 
Sar  /'  \nnjur  <lr  Dieu). 

Am  >ii,l:   tlic-c  (epistles  Ave  should -mention  IIkjsc  wliicli  Boileau    addressed  to  llie  Uiiig, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  602. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  529. 

(3)  Read  the  judicious  reflections  of  Jules  Lemaitre  in  his  Impressions  de  theatre,  X,  p.  205. 
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giving  him  council  as  to  moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  praising  him  tactfully  and 
recounting  his  exploits  [Epilre  IV).  Perhaps  Le  Passage  da  Rkinis  somewhat  spoiled  for 
us  by  the  mythology,  and  by  certain  methods  of  style  which  his  own  severe  criticism 
of  contemiK)rary  epics  should  have  led  him  to  avoid.  But  there  are  also  in  these  epis- 
tles some  well-turned  verses,  sometimes  amusing, — as,  for  instance,  those  in  which  he 
makes  use  of  so  many  proper  names  of  cities  or  illustrious  warriors. — Then  followed 
his  best  epistles,  which  were  both  moral  and  literary  (V,  VII,  IX) ;  the  last  two,  espe- 
cially, to  Racine,  Surl'utilitS  des  ennemis  (1),  and  to  Seignelay,  Sar  le  Vrai  (2),  are  Boileau's 
masterpieces;  they  are  characterised,  particularly  the  VII,  by  emotion  whicl>Boileau 
seldom  indulged  in,  and  which  has  therefore  the  more  value. — Other  epistles  are,  in  a 
way,  more  personal.  In  imitation  (.)f  Horace,  one  of  his  favorite  models,  Boileau  tells 
us  of  his  country  life  (at  Baville,  at  Hautc-lsle,  at  Auteuil,  at  M.  de  Lamoignon's  (3),  or 
in  his  own  little  house,  of  which  Antoine,  the  gardener,  was  steward.  In  epistle  X  he 
addresses  himself  to  his  own  verses,  and  gives  us  some  information  concerning  his  age 
and  character. 

Boileau's  Epitres  have  neither  the  charm  nor  the  facility  of  those  of  Horace  ;  but  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  deny  that  they  are  superior  to  the  latter  from  the  philosophical 
or  even  critical  point  of  view.  In  Horace's  work  there  cannot  be  found  the  equivalent 
of  Boileau's  fine  lipitre  IX,  to  M.  de  Seignelay,  which  contains — even  more  fully  per- 
haps than  the  Art  poetique — Boileau's  theories  ;  nor  of  )tf.pitre  VII,  to  Racine,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  protests  ever  written  by  genius,  conscious  of  its  own  worth,  against 
the  momentary  success  of  mediocrity. 

Le  Lutrin.  —  This  heroic-comic  poem  in  six  cantos  was  published  in  two  instalments. 
The  first  four  cantos  appeared  in  1673  ;  the  last  [two  in  1683.  The  subject  is  a  quarrel 
among  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  "  In  this  chapter,  "  Boileau 
wrote,  "  the  treasurer  fills  the  highest  office,  and  officiates  like  a  Bishop.  The  precen- 
tor is  next  in  dignity.  There  stood  formerly  in  the  choir,  in  the  place  occupied  by  the 
precentor,  an  enormous  desk  or  lectern,  which  almost  entirely  concealed  him.  The  pre- 
centor had  it  removed.  The  treasurer  insisted  upon  having  it  replaced  ;  and  hence 
arose  the  dispute...  "  M.  de  Lamoignon  having  challenged  Boileau  to  write  an  epic 
.  poem  on  this  trifling  subject,  Boileau  accepted  the  challenge  and  wrote  Le  Lutrin.  He 
had  the  honour  to  create  a  kind  of  new  burlesque  in  Frencli.  Instead  of  following 
Scarron  and  his  imitators  by  attribiiting  trivialities  and  buffooneries  to  great  heroes, 
and  transposing  epic  actions  to  a  lower  tone,  Boileau  did  just  the  contrary  :  to  sing 
this  "  sacristy  quarrel,  "  he  blew  the  epic  trumpet ;  lending  to  grotesque  characters 
the  gestures  and  language  of  heroes,  using  Homeric  methods  to  describe  the  nocturnal 
expedition  of  a  wig-maker,  or  a  battle  in  which  flying  books  were  the  missiles.  This 
reversed  parody  is  perhaps  more  witty  than  the  other'  sort,  inasmuch  as  is  does  not 
suggest  profanation,  like  Le  Virgile    travesti  or  La  Belle  Hilene. 

Without  analysing  here  Le  Lutrin,  winch,  is  so  diverting  to  read,  let  us  merely  note  that 
the  first  four  cantos  are  versified  in  the  happiest  manner.  It  is  like  iha  satires  bonnjeoises 
lively  and  picturesque,  and  heightened  here  by  excellent  literary  criticism  (4). 

The  Art  poetique  (1674).  —  This  didactic  poem  was,  of  all  Boileau's  Avorks,  the  one 
which  most  increased  his  reputation  and  brought  him  the  most  enemies.  With  respect  to 
its  style, L'^rtpoeii^ue, though  often  remarkable  for  solidity, and  precision, and  abounding 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  002. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(i  cycle,  p.  606. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  259, 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p  265  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  608. 
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in  verses  which  have  become  proverbs,  does  not  seem  to  us  comparable,  however,  to  his 
best  satires  or  best  epistles.  Its  style,  as  a  whole,  is  somewhat  restrained,  cold  an^ 
artificial. — Also,  every  time  Boileau  touches  upon  literary  history,  whether  ancieui 
(Homer,  Greek  tragedy,  the  Greek  od^),  of  modern  (Marot,  Ronsard,  medieval  drama) 
ho  is  inaccurate  or  incorrect.  The  short  history  of  Roman  satire  ought  to  be  excepted, 
In  giving  an  abstract  and  absolute  definition  to  each  genre, Boileau  seems  to  fail  to  takf 
into  account  the  essential  difference  between  literary  tastes  in  different  times  and  coun- 
tries. He  is  often  dogmatic,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He  lacks  essentially 
what  we  esteem  the  higbesl  nowadays  in  criticism,  the  historical  sense.  This  favdt  is 
especially  evident  in  his  plea  in  favour  of  the  pagan  marvellous. 

Yet,  to  thoroughly  appreciate  L\irt  poilique,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  apply  precisely  the  historical  criticism  which  Boileau  did  not  practise.  It 
explains  everything,  and  even  his  faults  become  interesting^  The  general  precepts  of 
the  first  canto,  the  special  rules  for  the  lesser  genres  in  th:3  second  canto,  those  for  the 
great  genres — tragedy,  epic,  comedy — in  the  third  ;  and  finally  in  the  fourth  the  moral 
advice  —  all  are  in  accord  with  the  ideal  and  the  iiraclice  of  the  great  classical  writ-^ 
ers,  whose  usage,  after  all,  Boileau  simply  "  registers.  'V—''  Parnassian  lawmaker,  " 
if  you  like,  but  like  one  who  codifies  customary  'laws,  not  one  who  imposes  new  ones. 

Let  us  fornudale  Boileau's  poetic  theories,  then,  by  consulting  L'Arl  poetiqne  and  also 
the  iHpitres. 

"^  Boileau's  Doctrine. — 1"  Xolldng  is  bcauUful  bnl  Irutli. — ^Trulh  is  iialurc,  but 
nature  both  general  and  seleclcd;  general,  because  a  work  of  aii  must  inlercst 
all  men  capable  of  reflecting  and  feeling;  selected,  because  tlie  exceptions  or 
monstrosities  which  nature  sometimes  produces  are  contrary  to  her  general 
plan,  and  must  be  separated  therefrom  by  our  choice.  This  is  why  Boileau 
forbids  affectation,  burlesque,  bombast,  and  everlastingly  returns  to  what  is 
natural,  and  alone  beautiful,  that  is  to  say,  alone  worthy  to  attract  and  engage 
the  artist. — This  natural  element,  in  tlie  great  genres,  is  above  all  psychological.-^ 
However,  Boileau  does  not  exclude  picturesque  depiction  of  external  nature; 
but  he  eliminates  those  features  which  may  be  too  special,  and  therefore  be 
unintelligible  to  the  readers  of  another  age.  Alfred  de  Musset  said  later  on  : 
*•  Nothing  is  true  but  beauty,  "  and  this  precept  has  the  same  moaning  as  Boi- 
leau's. 

"2"  Trulk  only  is  lovable.  — The  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  instruct  or  prove,  but 
to  please  ;  and  Boileau  affirms  that  nature  alone  pleases.  All  atTectation  repels 
the  reader.  "■  Chacuii  pris  en  son  air  est  agreable  en  soi.''  And  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  necessary  to  please  society,  which  could  not  support  continued 
sublimity,  nor  tolerate  a  too  gross  realism,  and  w  hich  liked  to  recognise  itself  in 
the  analyses  and  in  the  inventions,  rather  than  to  feel  itself  dominated  and 
crushed  by  tha  extraordinary. 

3°  Love,  then,  reason. — But  what  should  be  the  criterion  in  our  search  for 
truth  and  nature  ?  Our  imagination  carries  us  into  the  region  of  the  unreal  and 
fanciful;  our  sensibility  leads  us  to  exaggerate  our  own  ways  of  sutfering  or 
enjoying;  so,  it  must  be  our  reasoi;i  that  shall  guide  us.  Boileau's  "  reason  " 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  common  sense.     It  is  the  common  faculty,  belonging 
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to  all  men  in  all  limes  and  in  all  countries,  which  is  based  upon  \vhatjis''univers- 
al  and  unchangeable 
in  human  nature. 

4°  The  imiialion  oj 
the  ancicn is .  — An  i i 
how  shall  we  cult- 
ivate our  "  reason, 
and  teach  it  lo  dis- 
tinguish the  Irue  from 
the  false,  the  general 
from  the  special,  the 
ephemeral  from  the 
lasting  ?  By  the  stu- 
dy of  the  ancients. 
They,  in  fact,  nearer 
than  we  are  to  nature, 
have  described  and 
analysed  it  with  more 
simplicity.  And  why 
is  it  that  their  works, 
conceived  in  a  civilisa- 
tion so  ditl'erent  from 
ours,  have  survived  so 
many  revolutions  of 
politics,  religion, 
manners,  even  forms 
of  art?  Js  it  not  be- 
cause their  works  con- 
tained what  is  univ- 
ersally and  truly  hu- 
man? In  their  school 
we  may  learn,  there- 
fore, how  to  distin- 
guish mankind  from 
individuals,  and  our 
works  may  merit  in 
their  turn  immortal- 
ity. 

This  is,  in  a  word,  Boilcau's  doctrine,  and  all  his  particular  precepts  lead   us 
back  to  this  general  theory. 

What  did  he  lack  in  order  to  be  complete  ?     Wc  shall  see  in  our  studyof  the 
quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 


ai'«ithe;)S!s  of  boilf.al 
From  the  print  by  Bernard  Picart  (1673-1733). 
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II.  —  THE  QUARREL  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS 

From  the  time  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad,  the  ancients  were  accepted  as 
undisputed  masters  of  all  the  poetic  genres.  This  part  of  the  doctrine  had  been 
confirmed  by  Malherbe,  Balzac,  the  first  French  tragedies,  Gorneille's  master- 
pieces, etc.  Respect  for  antiquity  attained  its  highest  degree  with  Racine, 
La  B'ontaine  and  Boileau.  Moliere  was  more  independent.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  reaction  occurred  at  two  different  periods  :  this  was 
the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

The  Causes  of  this  Quarrel. — By  imitating  the  ancients,  the  moderns  had 
succeeded  in  creating  works  which  could  bear  comparison  with  the  former. 
This  resulted  in  a  national  literature  as  fecund  in  masterpieces  as  that  of  the 
ancients.  It  was  time,  then,  to  abandon  a  modesty  which  had  become  hypocrit- 
ical, and  to  proclaim  that  the  age  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  etc.,  was  as 
valuable  in  quality  and  productivity  as  those  of  Pericles  or  Augustus.  But  par- 
tisans of  this  opinion,  legitimate  enough  in  itself,  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim, 
not  an  equality  with  the  ancients,  but  a  superiority  to  them,  and  to  admire  their 
contemporaries  while  scorning  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

At  the  same  time  they  did  not  discriminate,  among  modern  writers,  between 
the  excellent  and  the  mediocre.  This  gave  rise  to  a  protest,  exaggerated  in  its 
turn,  on  the  part  of  disciples  of  the  ancients,  who  allied  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
with  those  masters  of  antiquity  who  had  served  them  as  models. 

Special  causes  for  the  dispute  should  be  noted  also  : 

n)  The  incontestable  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  especially  applied  sciences, 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  progress,  wliich  was  to  be  desired  in  letters  as  well  as 
in  science. 

b)  Alongside  the  idea  of  progress,  which  is  somewhat  rationalistic,  the  Chris- 
tian idea  had  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  partisans  of  the  modems  :  it 
S3emed  to  them  impossible  that  moral  superiority,  the  result  of  Christianity, 
should  not  have  brought  about  literary  superiority. 

(')  There  was  also  a  protest  in  favour  of  individualism,  too  much  pressed  by 
the,  classic  theory — the  rights  of  the  imagination  and  of  fancy  as  against 
reason. 

History  of  the  Quarrel.— Dcsmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  in  his  prefaces  to  his  epic 
poems,  upheld  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  marvellous  (1669-1674). — In  the 
third  canto  of  the  Art  poetique,  Boileau  interdicted  the  Christian  marvellous. 
Boileau's  discussion  ^was  therefore  a  current  question;  and  that  was  th&  first 
phase  of  the  quarrel. — At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  on  January  27, 1687, 
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^Charles  Perraull  read  a  poem  eiitilled  Ix  Sleclede Louis  XW,  in  which  he  eulog- 
ised some  great  writers,  whose  work  made  that  cctitur.y  comparable  to  those 
of  Pericks  and  Augustus.  Boileau  protested  and  left  the  meeting.  Perrault 
lookup  the  subject 
again  and  develop- 
ed his  thesis  in  his 
Parallele  desanciens 
ei  des  modernes  ( I G68- 
1696) ;  and  Boileau 
replied  to  him  by 
his  Reflexions  sur 
Loiujiii  (1694).  —  La 
Bruyere,  in  his  Dis- 
cours  a  VAcademie 
frangaise  (1693),  af- 
fected to  praise  only 
the  partisans  of  the 
ancients ;  he  excited 
lively  opposition, 
especially  in  Le  Mer- 
cure,  to  which  he 
replied  by  his  pre- 
face. "^M  me  Dacier 
published  in  1699  a 
translation  of  Ho- 
mer, which  again 
gave  rise  to  the  most 
agitated  discussion. 
This  second  phase 
of  the  quarrel  was 
ended  by  Arnauld,^- 
who  brought  about 
a  reconciliation 
between.  Perrault 
and  Boileau  (Lettre 
de  Boileau,  ilOi){i). 

-The  quarrel  broke  out  again  in  1714,  when  an  abridged  translation  ol  Homer 
was  brought  out  by  La  Motte-Houdard  (a  translation  intended  to  discredit  that 
of  Mme  Dacier). -Correspondence  between  La  Motte  and  Fenelon  (1713-1714). 


ClI-VULKS    PERUALLT 


From  the  portrait  painted  by  Sortebat  (iG52-171S) 
•     and  engraved  by  Gerard  Edelinck  (1049-1707). 


(1)  We  have  collected  all  the  docun.ents  relative  to  Ibis  part   of  the  quarrel  in  our  edition 
lioUeau  (Hatier),  pp.  427-500.     Consult  also  the  notes  to  A  Art  porlujue, 


Canto  III,  i-p.  2:!2-25(). 
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— Fenclon's  Idler  to  the  French  AcHdemy  (ilH).—  Preface  to  the  translation 
of  tlie  Odyssey,  by  Mme  Dacier  (1716). — Reciprocal  concessions,  and  a  sham 
reconciliation. 

The  question    was  not   well   presented   on   either  side;   the    discussion    Avas 
almost  limited  to  personalities,  and  almost  never  touched  upon  the  real  argu- 
ments.    Both  pnrties  lacked  the  historical  spirit,  and  dealt  with  details.     Per- 
ranlt  was  much  less  anxious  to  proclaim  equality  of  genius  between  Racine  andj 
Euripides,  Boileau    and   Horace,    than   to  discredit  all  who  had   imitated   the 
ancients  — uselessly,  according  to  his  idea  — and  to  rehabilitate  those  who  were' 
exclusively  modern,   the  victims  of  Boileau.     Boileau,    on   his  part,   did    not! 
defend  Homer  and  Pindar  skilfully,   and  did  not  know  how  to  formulate  an' 
adequate  theory  as  to  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  except  in  the  VII  Reflexion 
sur  Longin(l).     Fenelon  alone  had  a  glimpse  of  a  few  critical  reasons,  to  which 
we  shall  revert  later. 

The  Consequences  of  the  Quarrel.  — The  real  victors  were  the  moderns,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  ignored  antiquity.  We  see  the  idea  of  progress  develop 
and  society's  confidence  in  itself  and  scorn  of  tradition  [Encyclopedie).  But  the 
encyclopedic  spirit,  by  doubting  Christianity,  deprived  itself  of  the  most  serious 
element  in  the  originality  of  contemporary  writers.  The  reaction  inspired  by 
Chateaubriand  was  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  theories  of  the  moderns. 

This  quarrel  was,  then,  important  in  itself,  for,  though  often  puerile  in 
details,  it  contained  all  tlie  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Decorative  frieze  by  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1Q82). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FENELON    (1651-1715). 


SUMMARY 

1°  FENELON  (i65i-i7i5),  at  first  superior  of  the  "  New  Catholics,  "became  in 
1689  tutor  to  the  Duke  de  Bour^of^ne.  In  1695  he  was  Archbishop  of  Cambrai. 
The  quietism  affair,  and  the  publication  of  TeMmaque  brought  him  into  dis- 
favour.—His  character  was  complex,  fascinating  and  idealistic. 

2"  In  his  Traite  de  1' education  des  fiUes  (1689),  Fenelon  gives  useful  and 
judicious  advice  to  mothers  ;  he  is  moderate  and  sensible,  and  anticipates,  on 
several  points,  our  modern  pedagogv, 

3"  Tutor  to  a  very  difficult  child,  Fenelon  succeeded  in  mastering  and  instruct- 
ing him.  It  was  for  him  he  composed  Fables,  Dialogues  des  morts  and  Tele- 
maque  (1699),  in  which  we  find  echoes  of  nearly  all  Greek  literature. —  His  con- 
temporaries found  in  this  work  a  satire  upon  Louis  XIV  and   his  government. 

4"Le  Traite  de  1' existence  de  Dieu  (1712-1718),  probably  a  youthful  work,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  proof  from  final  causes, 
and  the  second  to  a  Carthesian  demonstration  of  the  divinity. 

5°  In  the  Dialog-ues  sur  Veloquence  (1680  ?),  Fenelon  severely  criticises  the 
orators  of  his  day.  He  was  himself  a  remarkable  preacher,  noted  for  his  facil- 
ity and  unction  :  but  w^eonly  possess  two  of  hisofficial  discourses. 

6°  The  Lettre  a  VAcademie  was  written  in  1718  to  M,  Dacier  and  published 
in  1716.  In  this,  Fenelon  proves  himself,  upon  certain  points,  such  as  eloquence 
and  history,  a  very  clear-sighted  critic,  and  betrays  his  preference  for  the 
ancients. 

7"  Quietism  is  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  for  God,  propagated  in  France  by 
Mme  Guyon,  Bossuet  had  it  condemned  ;  Fenelon,  after  long  evading  the  con- 
demnation, submitted  to  it. 

8"  What  the  eighteenth  century  loved  m  Fenelon  was  his  tolerance,  his 
attitude  as  a  disgraced  prelate,  and  li  iscriticism. 

9'^  As  a  writer,  Fenelon  is  aristocratic  and  Attic. 
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place  apart  in  the  history  of  ideas   and  letters  in  the  sevei 
teenth  century  must  be  given  to  Fenelon.     He  alread;j 
represented  the  change  to  a  new  order  of  things,  lesj 
by  the  dates  of  his  works  than  by  the  spirit  whicl 
animated  them. 

Biography.  —  Frangois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe-F 
nelon  was  born  in  the  chateau  of  Fenelon  in  the  Peri- 
gord,  in  1651.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  al- 
ways had  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  very  great 
lord.  —  Urged  by  a  most  sincere  vocation,  he  entered 
very  early  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  at  first 
intended  to  devote  himself  to  the  Levantine  missions.  But  this  he  was  compelled 
to  renounce  on  account  of  the  weak  state  of  his  health,  and  he  was  appointed 
superior  of  the  "  New  Catholics,  "  a  house  where  Protestant  young  girls  converted 
to  Catholicism  were  taught  the  catechism.  He  fulfilled  these  delicate  functions 
from  1678  to  1689,  with  all  the  necessary  intelligence  and  tact.  It  was  then  he 
composed  his  first  work,  the  TraHe  de  Veducalion  des  fdles. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Fenelon  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Aunis  and  the  Saintonge.  He  made  use  of 
persuasion  and  gentleness. 

It  was  in  1689  that  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  governor  of  the  young  Duke  de 
Bourgogne*^,  chose  Fenelon  as  tutor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  Bossuet,  who 
held  Fenelon  in  high  esteem,  greatly  approved  of  this  choice.  We  shall  see  how 
the  master  succeeded  with  his  pupil,  and  what  works  resulted  later  from  his 
six  years'  tutorship. 

In  1693,  Fenelon  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Gambrai,  and  consecrated  by  Bossuet  in  the  Chapel  of 
Saint-Gyr.  Everything  seemed  to  assure  him  the  most  tranquil  existence,  when 
the  quietism  affair  came  to  spoil  it  all.  Soon  afterwards,  the  publication  of 
Telemaque  (1699)  —  in  which  everyone  saw,  with  a  readiness  which  compromi- 
sed the  author,  a  satire  upon  Louis  XIV  and  his  government,  completed  Fene- 
lon's  disgrace:  and  until  the  end  of  his  life,  he  remained  shut  up  in  his  diocese 
of  Cambrai,  like  an  exile 

Fenelon  had  pjiaced  all  his  hopes  in  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  and  many  crit- 
ics have  said,  dreamed  of  becoming  some  day,  if  not  his  minister,  at  least  his 
spiritual  and  political  director  ;  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  in  1712,  ruined  these 
hopes  of  restored  favour.  Fenelon  then  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the 
vigilant  and  paternal  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  to  a  rather  energetic 
struggle  against  Jansenism.     He  died  at  Gambrai  on  January  7,  1715. 


His  Character.  —  This  admirable  portrait  of  Fenelon  by  Saint-Simon  is  well 


^'  :':r^'"',hmmwmiMi^ 


FKMELOX 
From  the  portrait  painted  by  Joseph  Vivien  (1657-1735)  and  en^a-aved  by  Benoit  I  Audran  (1661-1721^ 
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known  :  "  This  prelate  was  a  tall,  thin,  well-made  man,  pale,  Avith  a  large  nose] 
and  eyes  from  which  fire  and  intellect  poured  like  a  torrent,  and  a  physiognomy 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  once  seen  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  contained  every  element  of  contrary  kinds,  but  all  was  harmonious.} 
It  had  gravity  and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety,  it  revealed  equally  th( 
doctor,  the  bishop,  the  great  lord ;  what  predominated  in  it,  as  in  his  whole 
person,  were  delicacy,  intellect,  the  graces,  decency  and  above  everything  nobi-> 

lity.     It  required  an  effort  to  cease  looking  at  him He  was  accustomed  to 

domination,  which,  though  gentle,  brooked   no  resistance.....  With  all  his  art, 
and  his  ardent  desire  to   please  everybody,  there  was  nothing  low,  common  oi 

affected  or  out  of  place,  but  everything  was  well  regulated Taking  him  all 

in  all,  he  was  a  great  intellect  and  a  great  man,  " 

The  impression  left  by  this  portrait,  drawn  by  a  contemporary  in  whom,  foi 
once,  clear-sightedness  was  not   spoiled  by  ill-nature,  may   be  summed  up  in" 
the  word  contrasts.  Nobody  could  have  been  indifferent  to  Fenelon,  for  he  pos- 
sessed in   himself  a  singular  mixture  of  fascination  and  hauteur,  of  tenderness 
and  authority,  of  superior  intelligence  and  persistence  in  his  own  ideas. 

Some  of  those  whom  he  charmed  at  first,  he  disappointed  and  irritated. 
Those  whom  he  astonished  one  day  by  the  profundity  and  generosity  of 
certain  political  views,  he  soon  disappointed  by  Utopian  ideas  and  the  fanciful 
tendency  so  truly  perceived  by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  no  less  true  that,  taking  him  as 
a  whole,  he  is  most  interesting  by  this  very  complexity,  less  that  of  an  individ- 
ual than  of  an  epoch. 

The  Traite  de  I'education  des  fllles  (1689). —  It  was  at  the  request  of  Madame  de 
Beauvilliers,  mother  of  eight  daughters,  that  Fenelon  wrote  this  charming  little  book. 
But  fortunately  he  went  far  beyond  the  advice  proper  for  the  daughters  of  the  duchess, 
thanks  to  his  experience  as  director  of  the  JVoiivelles  Calholiques,  and  the  result  Avas  a 
real  treatise,  whose  ideas  have  even  now  great  value. 

Fenelon  first  establishes  (chap,  i)  the  importance  of  the  education  of  girls,  and  the 
objeclious  to  their  usual  education  (chap.  ii).  "  We  stiould  fear  to  make  them  absurdly 
learned...  But  ill-educated  and  inalleiiUve  girls  always,  have  a  wandering  imagination... 
They  culliNatea  visionary  mind  by  accustoming  Ihemselves  to  the  magnillcenl  language 
of  the  heroes  of  uoacIs...  \Vhat  disgust  they  must  then  feel  when  tliey  descend  from 
lier<jism  to  the  most  trivial  details  of  housekeeping!  "  (1) — In  this  respect  Fenelon 
agreed  with  Mme  de  Maintenon,  who  felt,  as  he  did,  that  a  reaction  was  needed  against 
he  superficial  instruction  given  to  women.  Doubtless,  a  century  as  rich  as  that  one  in 
superior  women,  before  Fenelon's  time,  could  not  liave  absolutely  neglected  feminine 
education.  But,  in  the  absence  of  all  method,  it  was  only  the  finest  intellects  that 
soared,  and  even  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  subtlety  and  romanticism. — Fenelon  after- 
wards asked  that  education  stiould  begin  for  girls  from  their  infancy,  and  in  that  res- 
pect he  surprises  us  by  his  correct  ptiysiological  observations.  Like  Rousseau  he  wanted 
the  earliest  studies  to  be  proportioned  to  the  weakness  of  the  cliild  (chap,  ui,  iv,  \). 
"  The  tjrain  of  a   child  is  like  a  candle  lighted    in    the  wind  :  its  light  is  always  unccrt- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2ncL  cycle,  p.  614. 
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aiii.  "  Also,  their  questions  must  be  promptly  and  clearly  answered,  and  must  be 
inspired  by  the  si^4it  of  objects  whoso  nature  and  utility  should  be  explained  (object- 
lessons)  ;  to  suggest  ideas  to  them,  pictures  should  be  chosen  which  it  is  proper  they 
should  remember ;  and  always  render  study  pleasant  to  them.  On  this  point  Fenelon 
insists  urgently,  perhaps  too  urgently  :  according  to  his  idea,  the  child  should  almost 
ignore  that  study  requires  an  effort,  liut  this  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  an  excellent 
principle,  which  is  to  make  work,  attractive  by  interesting  oneself  in  it,' and  making  the 
child  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit  to  learn.  —  Fenelon  believes  the  child 
should  play,  and  always  simple  games.  —  He  is  not  opposed  to  means  which  may  en- 
courage the  child  to  study,  such  as  emulation,  well  placed  praise,  rewards  (chap.  vi). — 
Chapters  vii  and  vin  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  religion.  Here  Fenelon  recommends 
very  simple  questions,  and  the  use  especially  of  narratives  and  parables  from  the  Bible, 
to  give  the  child  concrete  and  not  abstract  ideas  of  religion.  He  wants  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  religion.  "  Nothing  must  be  mingled  wilh  faith  and  the  pious  practices  of 
religion  which  was  not  drawn  from  the  Gcjspel,  or  authorised  by  the  constant  approval 
of  the  Church...  Accustom  girls  therefore,  naturally  too  credulous,  not  to  believe  lightly 
in  certain  stories  which  are  unauthorised,  and  not  to  attach  themselves  to  certain  devo- 
tions, introduced  by  indiscreet  zeal,  without  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  Church.  " 
Fenelon  adds  a  few  very  intelligent  and  tolerant  precepts  as  to  defense  of  their  belief 
against  Protestant  criticism.  In  chapter  ix  we  have  some  ingenious  Rcmarques  siir 
plnsieurs  defauts  des  fUles  :  they  must  be  taught  to  speak  briefly  and  precisely,  to  avoid 
slyness,  **  which  always  comes  from  an  ignoble  heart  and  a  petty  mind.  "  All  this 
passage  on  the  subtleties  of  the  mind  is  excellent;  and  Fenelon  did  not  remember  them 
often  enough  during  the  quarrel  about  quietism. — A  witty  chapter,  the  tenth,  is  devot- 
ed to  La  Vaiiite  de  la  beaale  et  des  ajuslements^.  "  I  should  like  to  shoAv  young  girls,  " 
he  wrote,  "  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  statues  and  other  figures  we  still  possess  of 
Greek  and  Roman  women  ;  they  would  see  in  these  how  pleasing  and  majestic  are  a 
loose  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  full,  flowing  draperies,  in  long  folds. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  could  listen  to  painters  and  others  who  have  this  exquisite 
taste  for  antiquity.  Without  being  at  all  singular,  they  could  cultivate  a  taste  for  this 
simple  dress,  so  noble  and  graceful,  and  besides  so  appropriate  to  Christian  moral- 
ity ".  He  wishes,  in  fact,  to  make  young  girls  modest ;  and  especially,  that  nothing  in 
their  dress  should  bo  too  line  for  their  social  position.  Another  important  precept  is 
to  show  them  the  vanity  of  over-refined  wit, — In  chapter  xi  we  have  practical  precepts 
on  the  duties  of  women.  "  Learning  for  women,  as  for  men,  should  be  adjusted  to 
their  respective  duties  ;  the  difference  between  their  studies.  "  Women  slioidd  be  capa- 
ble of  educating  their  children,  of  overlooking  and  keeping  their  households.  On  this 
last  point,  Fenelon  says  very  truly  :  "  It  is  good  order,  and  not  certain  sorditl  econom- 
ies, which  ends  in  the  greatest  protlL  "  He  would  have  a  woman  know  \un\  to  ar- 
range and  clean. — It  is  also  a  science  to  get  oneself  properly  served;  and  in  this  connect- 
ion what  piquant  observations  he  makes  upon  domestics!  "  Make  girls  understand 
that  mankind  was  not  made  to  be  served;  that  service,  having  been  established  contrary 
to  the  natural  equality  of  men,  must  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  ;  that  masters,  who  are 
better  brought  up  than  their  valets,  being  full  of  faults,  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
their  valets  will  have  none,  they  who  have  had  no  instruction  or  good  example  (1)  " 
(chap.  XII)...  In  this  same  chapter  Fenelon  requires  that  "  A  girl  should  be  taught  to 
rcjid  and    write  correctly  ;"  that  she  should  know  grammar,  orthograpby,  the  four   ar- 

1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  616.     In  the  sertnons  and  moral  treatises  of  the  seventeenth 

iitiuy  are  to  be  found  numbers  of  observations  of  this  kind,  concerning  the  equality  among  men 

diid  the  duty  of  treating  servants  justly.     The   din'erenco  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 

centuries  on  this  point  is  that  the  latter  spoke  in  the  name  of  social  equality,  and  the  iormer  in  tho 

name  of  equality  before  the  Deity,  and  of  Christian  charity. 
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ihmeticalTrules  ;  a  litlle  common  law  for  the  administration  of  her  ^fortune  and  estate 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  the  history  of  France  and  neighbouring  countries.  It 
Avas  then  the  fashion  for  girls  to  learn  Italian  and  Spanish;  but  Fenelon preferred  Latin. 
In  the  reading  of  works  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  he  would  have  an  "  exact    sobriety 

and    the    same   precaution 
in   connection  with  musics 
and   painting.      A    general] 
obs'ervalion  terminates  and! 
dominates  this  long  chapt- 
er: "  la  educating  a  younj 
girl,     \^e    should    consider) 
her     social     position,    lb 
places    where  she  will  live 
—   Finally,     in     the     thir- 
teenth   and    last    chapter, 
Fenelon    adds    some  judi- 
cious remarks  on  nurses. 

In  many  respects  this 
treatise  may  seem  insuf- 
ficient to  us.  But  it  must 
be  judged  in  its  own 
time,  and  Fenelon  con- 
gratulated for  having 
shown  in  his  first  work 
so  much  common  sense 
and  justness,  without 
yielding  to  the  fancies 
which  were  before  long 
to  be  mingled  with  his 
best  theories.  The  style 
is  characterised  by  an 
elegant  simplicity  and  is 
perfectly  natural  ;  one 
would   almost    say   the 

THE    THREE    CHILDREN    OF    FRANCE,    PUPILS    OF    FENELON  '^'^^'^     ^^^^    ^^^"    Written 

The  Duke  dAnjou,  the  little  Duke  de  Berry,  and  the  Duke  de         ^^  ^  woman. 
Bourgogne,  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

F6neIon  as  Tutor  to 
the  Duke  de  Bourgogne.  — Fenelon  had  for  pupils  the  three  sons  of  the  Grand 
Dauphin:  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  heir  presumptive,  the  Duke  d'Anjou  (who 
became  King  of  Spain;,  and  the  Duke  de  Berry.  The  name  of  the  first  is  the 
best  remembered,  because  he  early  assumed  more  political  importance, 
and  because  his  brothers  appear  to  have  been  more  docile  and  less  intelligent. 
According  to  Saint-Simon,  the  young  Duke  "  was  born  a  terrible  child,  harsh 
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in  speech,  aiul  driven  lo  cxlreine  fils  of  anger...  furiously  iinpeluous...  excess- 
ively obstinate...  naturally  inclined  lo  cruelly,  and  barbarous  in  his  raillery..." 
And  Fenelon  himself,  in  his  fables,  his  Dialogues  des  Morts,  and  Telemaque,  has 
several  limes  represented  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne  with  all  his  caprices,  his  insos 
lent  pride,  and  his  reactions  full  of  candour  (1). 

This  nature,  rich  and  given  to  excess,  Fenelon  and  the  Duke  de  Beauvillicr 
subjected  lo  an  appropriate   discipline.     His   studies   were  especially  practical  ; 


A    NATIONAL    COL>ClL    IN     1  UK    X\H    CEMLUY 

From  a  print  by  P.-F.  Giffart. 

(uid,if  we  except  Latin,  considered  rather  as  mental  discipline,  we  see  that  Ihey 
were  chiefly  composed  of  history  and  politics.  Religion  was  spread  over  it  all : 
strict  and  profound,  but  manly  and  separated  from  any  mystic  devotion.  Finally, 
llie  program  was  completed  by  all  kinds  of  physical  exercises,  suitable  for  a 
man  who  was  to  command  armies. 

In  all  this,  Fenelon's  true  part  was  the  moral  education  of  the  prince.  N\  llh 
admirable  patience,  by  means  of  lessons  drawn  from  life,  and  pedagogical  art- 
ifices without  end,  as  well  as  by  appealing  to  his  honour,  his  sense  of  religion 
and  his  airection,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  boy  (2).  Perhaps  he  suc- 
ceeded too  well,  for  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  was 
somewhat  hesitating    and   tlmid^    But  he  was  honest,  and  had  a  sense  of   his 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,   Ist  cycle,  p.  27i. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  273. 
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duties,  and  if  a  premature  death  had  not  interfered,  his  succession  to  the  IhroneJ 
would  at  least  have  saved  the  nation  from  the  deplorable  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Works  composed  for  the  Duke  de  Bour^ogne.  —  1°  Les  Fables.  —  The  great-] 
er  part    of   ttiese  are    short  pastorAls,    in   wliich    we  feel  tlie  author's    genuine  taste  foi 
nature    as  well  as  his  fanciful    spirit,  for  it   Avas  easy  for  Fenelon   to  imagine  that  shep- 
pherds  are    essentially    virtuous    and   poetic.     These,  however,  are  only  short  pieces  oi 
fiction  composed  for  their  moral  effect,  pedagogical  writings  intended  for  a  pupil  {!] 

2°  Les  Dialogues  des  Morts.  —  Following  a  method  made  illustrious  among  thej 
Greeks  Ijy  Lucian,  Fenelon  supposes  that  two  characters,  historical  or  literary,  meet  ii 
Hades,  or  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  exchange  their  ideas,  impressions  and  theories.' 
The  genre  is  in  itself  one  of  the  falsest,  since  it  creates  a  dialogue  on  one  Uhemo  be 
twecn  individuals  of  very  different  times,  who  could  not  have  known  each  other,  and 
between  whom  there  is  nothing  in  common.  But  for  a  teacher,  it  was  an  ingenious 
means. — Sometimes  the  speakers  are  two  contemporary  personages  who  carry  on  a 
conversation  they  are  supposed  to  have  held  during  their  lives  ;  sometimes  the  charac- 
ters are  illustrious  writers,  like  Virgil  and  Horace,  Avho  exchange  compliments  and 
mutually  confess  their  faults  with  the  candour  of  departed  spirits  (2)  ;  or  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  who  define  and  compare  each  other  (this  dialogue  is  excellent).  Or  else  it 
is  the  brilliant,  capricious  Alcibiades  talking  with  Socrates  or  Pericles,  about  philoso- 
l)hy  and  politics.  (Alcibiades  seems  to  be  the  pupil,  and  Fenelon  is  convinced  that  he 
himself  unites  tlie  wisdom  of  Socrates  with  the  political  genius  of  Pericles).  Then,  there 
are.  dialogues  upon  true  patriotism  :  the  dying  Bayard  reproaches  Constable  de  Bourbon 
with  his  treason  (3)  ;  Commines  teaches  Louis  XI  that  a  king  is  responsible  to  poster- 
ity, etc.  All  the  great  kings,  Louis  XH,  Francois  \,  Henri  IV,  and  great  ministers 
like  Richeliovi  are  brought  in  to  receive  or  give  lessons,  from  which  the  successor  of 
Louis  XIV  may  profit. 

3"  Telemaque.  —  This  is  Fenelon's  best-known  work.  Its  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  every  nation  possesses  a  translation. — How  was  it  composed  ?  Fenelon,  who 
never  separated,  in  his  pedagogical  system,  the  literary  instruction  of  his  pupils  from 
their  political  education,  undertook  to  teach  them  Greek  poetry  while  at  ttie  same  time 
training  them  for  the  career  of  a  king.  He  supposes  himself  continuing  the  fovirth 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  young  Telemaque  is  starting  Qff  in  search  of  his  father 
Ulysses.  While  Homer  takes  Telemachus  only  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  and  brings  him 
back  to  Ithaca,  Avhither  Ulysses  himself  is  soon  to  retiirn,  Fenelon  prolongs  the  voyages 
of  the  prince  to  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Hades,  and,  to  tin;  island  of  Calypso; 
where  Telemaque  himself  relates  part  of  his  adventures^Fenelon  enshrines  in  this 
>oyage  all  the  episodes  he  can  borrow  from  Greek  poets  and  historians,  and  so  extens- 
ively, that  an  attentive  reading  of  Telemaque,  in  an  edition  where  the  sources  are  given, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  a  student  can  undertake  (4)- 

Politics  and  Satire  in  Telemaque.  —  But  this  was  not  Fenelon's  true  object. 
What  he  wished  to  do  was  to  use  each  episode  as  a  means  of  giving  a  lesson  in 
morality  or  government  to  the  future  king  ;  and  it  was  because  of  this  that 
Telemaque  was  considered  a  veritable    satire   on   the   character  and  politics  of 

(1)  Morceauoo  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  6i8.  * 

(2)  Morceaii.v  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  621. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  Ist  cycle,  p.  269 
14)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  623 
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Louis  XIV.  It  is  evident  that  books  X  and  XI,  in  which  the  wise  man,  Mentor, 
draws  up  a  constitution  for  Salente,  contain  Fcnelon's  ideas:  and  as  he  did  not 
approve  of  war,  or  luxury,  or  royal  absolutism,  this  exposition  of  his  program 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  Louis  XiV's  manner  of  living  and  governing.  Fur- 
thermore, these  theories  given  in  his  novel  Avere  confirmed  by  Fenelon  in  his 
Letlre  a  Louis  XIV  (1),  in  iJExamen  de  conscience  sur  les  devoirs  de  la  royaute, 
and  in  his  Menioires  concernant  la  guerre  de  la  succession  d'Espagne. 

Fenelon  denied  having  intended  any  satire  on  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  to  Father 
Le  Tellier,  after  the  surreptitious  publication  of  Telemaque :  "  To  have  had  the 
intention  of  drawing  satirical  and  insolent  portraits,  I  should  have  had  to  be 
the  most  ungrateful  or  foolish  of  men.  I  hold  such  an  intention  in  horror  ", 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  character  of  Idomenee,  who  loved  to 
excess  war,  luxury  and  pleasure,  represented  the  king  himself,  while  Protesilas 
was  Louvois,  ete.  It  is  certain  that,  like  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon  had  a  success  which 
he  had  not  foreseen.  He  was  obliged  to  warn  his  pupils  against  pomp  and  war, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  distrust  of  ministers  who  were  hard  to  the  point  of 
cruelty.  Also,  he  had  to  warn  them,  straightforwardly,  against  the  dangers  of 
love.  How  then,  could  he  help  it  if  these  historical  and  poetical  portraits  seemed, 
necessarily,  to  be  those  of  a  Louis  XIV,  a  Louvois  and  a  Madame  de  Montespan? 
Fenelon  said  in  the  same  letter  :  *'  The  more  my  book  is  read,  the  more  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  wished  to  say  everything  without  painting  anybody.  " 

it  was  in  1699  that  the  first  edition  of  Telemaque  appeared  without  Fenclon's 
knowledge.'  A  dishonest  copyist  gave  the  manuscript  to  the  publisher,  Barbin, 
who  hastened  to  print  it.  We  may  believe  Fenelon's  protests  against  this  publi- 
cation which  was  altogether  inopportune  for  him,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  same 
year  when  his  quietism  had  caused  his  condemnation  at  Rome,  and  which  con- 
tributed to  render  his  disfavour  definitive. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  work  assured  it  enduring  success.  Although  this 
"  poetic  prose  "  seems  a  little  monotonous  on  the  whole,  and  too  continuously 
elegant,  yet  it  is  characterised  by  the  most  refined  and  distinguished  suppleness, 
and  by  an  atmosphere  of  rejuvenated  antiquity,  which  are  unique  in  French 
literature. 

The  Tralte  de  I'existence  de  Dieu.  —  Tlic  first  part  of  this  treatise  appeared  in 
1712,  without  Fenelon's  approval.  It  is  probably  a  youltiful  work,  which  he  did  not 
revise  and  which  exhibits  the  poetic  freshness  and  prolixity  of  a  facile  genius.  This 
part  is  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  God  by  the  spectacle  of  the  universe  and  the 
study  of  its  laws  (final  causes).  —  The  second  part,  notpubhshed  till  1718,  is  metaphy- 
sical, and  inspired  by  a  subtle  and  bold  carthesianism. 

Dialogues  sur  TEloquenoe.  —  This  is  also  a  work  of  Fenelon's  youth,  and  was 
not  published  until  after  his  death.     There  are  three  Dialogues,  lacking  the  life  and  nio- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  632. 
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movenlent  which  make  the  charm  of  Plato's  Avork.  The  three  interlocutors  are  merely,] 
designed  by  the  letters  A.  B,  and  C.  The  character  called  "  A  '"  is  Fenclon  himself,  whof 
disputes  the  good-natured  objections  of  B.  The  character  C  advances,  generally,  world- 
ly and  profane  theories.  In  the  first  c|rialogue,  Fenelon  criticises  fashionable  preachers, 
whom  he  accuses  of  a  desire  to  please  and  to  shine  intellectually.  Here  he  draws  a  re- 
markable parallel  between  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  the  orator  and  the  rhetorician. — 
In  the  second  part,  Fenelon  treats  of  the  three  elements  of  eloquence  :  to  instruct,  to 
please,  to  touch  (1).  A  severely  drawn  portrait  of  the  orator  who  makes  too  much  use 
of  divisions  and  reasoning  is  probably  that  of  Bourdaloue.  —  The  third  deals  with  the 
Christian  sources  of  eloquence  :  the  Gospel  and  the  Fathers. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  to  see  Fenelon's  harsh  or  indignant  irony  against  the  preachers 
of  an  epoch  always  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  in  Christian  eloquence.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  he  is  very  sensitive  about  everything  which  seems  to  him  to 
swerve  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  that  he  conceives  the  sermon  as  a  sort 
of  homily,  in  whicli  earnestness  should  supersede  eloquence,  an  that  he  is  not  consider- 
ing the  superior  geniuses  of  his  time  (except  Bourdaloue  Avho  displeased  him),  but  the 
m.iss  of  fashionable  preachers.  A  few  years  later,  La  Bruyere  was  equally  severe  in  his 
chapter  De  la  Chaire. 

Fenelon  as     Preacher.  —  Critical   as  he   was    of  the   preachers    of  his    day  ,  has 

Fenelon  left  among  his  sermons  any  masterpieces  equal  to  those  of  Bossuet  or  Bour- 
daloue ?  —  His  contemporaries  had^  very  high  ppinion  of  his  eloquence,  full  both  of 
warmth  and  earnestness.  Fenelon  must  have  brought  to  his  sermons  that  distinguished 
facility,  and  flowery  abundance  which  charm  us  in  the  style  of  his  works.  But  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  draw  any  comparison  between  him  and  his  rivals,  because^ 
we  only  pessess  two  con^plete  sermons  and  a  few  fragments  ;  and  their  official  character 
doubtless  nullified  the  most  original  part  of  the  orator's  talent.  —  The  first  complete 
sermon  is  the  Sermon  pour  la  fete  de  I'Epiphanie,  pronounced  on  January  6,  1(585,  in  llu^ 
Chapel  for  Foreign  Missions  in  presence  of  the  Siamese  ambassadors.  Fenelon  rejoices 
at  the  progress  of  faith  in  the  Orient  ;  but  he  rejoices  with  trembling,  fearing  tlx;  in- 
crease of  impiety  in  the  Occident.  Upon  this  second  point,  he  draws  a  serious  and  pro- 
phetic picture  of  moral  corrLiption(2). — The  second  sermon  was  preached  on  May  1,  17<*7, 
at  Lille,  for  the  Sacrc  dr  I'archeveque  de  Cologne.  Tliis  discourse,  too  little  known,  is  a 
complete  program  of  the  relations  between  Chuic  li  and  State.  "  The  Church  lias  no 
need  of  help  from  the  princes  of  the  earth  ;  —  princes  may  be  useful  to  her,  provided 
they  humiliate  ttiemselves.  "  This  is  a  truly  historical  document,  comparable  to  the  ser- 
mons in  which  Bossuet  speaks  of  the  Devoirs  des  rois,  and"  of  the  Politique  tiree  de  I'Ecrl- 
tiire  Sdlnle. 

Except  these  two  official  discourses,  Fenelon  disdained,  like  Bossuet,  to  j)rescrve  his 
sermons  ;  Ave  have  not  even  any  of  those  authoritative  sketches  or  outlines  which  may 
be  collected  and  published.  But  he  was  incontestably  a  preacher  of  the;  greatest  talent, 
and  altogether  consistent  with  his  own  theory  of  Christian  eloquence. 

La  Lettre  a  I'Academie.  —  We  know  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  much 
later  on  to  the  Lettre  a  I'Academie.  M.  Dacier,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, had  invited  the  members  of  the  company  to  express  their  views  concerning  occu- 
pations VAhich  seemed  to  them  the  most  useful  (1713).  Fenelon  replied,  from  Cambrai, 
by  a  Mdmoire,  which  seemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  printed.     Fenelon  then  asked 

(1)  Morreanx  rJtoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  626 
('■ij  Morccuu.i:  c/ioisis,  iJml  i\clo,  i).  C>2\K 
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permission  lo  see  liis  MS.  again,  and  wrote  his  Lcttre  a  VAcademie,  which  was    not  pnb«- 
lished  until  a  year  after   his  death  (1716). 

The  Letlre  a  VAcademie  is  divided  into  ten  chapters:  — I.  Lc  Dictlonnaire;  II.  Laf 
Grammaire;  III.  Pro- 
jel  d'enrichirla  langiw; 
IV.  RMlorique  ;  V. 
Poeliqne;  VI.  La  Tra- 
gedie;  VII,  La  Com6- 
die;  VIII.  UHlsloire; 
IX.  Refutation  d,e 
quelqaes  objections ;  X. 
Les  Anciens  ct  les  mo- 
dernes.  It  must  not 
he  supposed  that  in 
each  of  those  para- 
graphs is  to  be  found 
a  methodical  treatise 
on  the  question.  Tlic 
Letti'e  is  more  like  an 
easy  conversation, 
containing  one  ob- 
servatiqn'after  another 
drawn  from  a  reading 
of  the  ancients,  from 
experience  and  from 
taste. 

It  contains  very  true 
and  very  suggestive 
critical  opinions  on 
Rhetoric,  in  whicli 
Fenelon  returns  to  his 
ideas  in  the  Dialogues, 
and  on  History,  and 
otlier  opinions  more 
open  to  discussion, 
though  accompanied 
by  excellent  ideas  on 
poetry,  tragedy,  com- 
edy and  above  all  a 
project  for  enriching 
the  language.  Called 
upon  to  speak,  in  the 
last  chapter,  concern- 
ing the  quarrel  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns, 
he  evades  the  subject 
with  the  courtesy  of 
a  great  lord  who  fears 
lo  disoblige  his  adver- 
saries. But  his  hesitation  itsc^lf  is  a  reply  ;  and  as  lie  draws  from  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients all  the  examples  which  he  presents  as  models  and  lessons  to  the  writers  of  his  time 
(Sophocles   versus    Racine,  Terence  versus  ^r.)lirre,  Dcmoslhcncs  and  the  Fathers  vcrsuS 
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modern   orators,  etc.),  the  conclusion   must  be   that   the  Leltre  a  iAcadeniie  is  a  plea 
favour  of  the  ancients.  ' 

Quietism.  —  A  Spanish  monk,  named  Molinos,  had  imagined  a  sort  of  more 
and  religious  mysticism,  which  consisted   of  pure  love  for  God   and  dispensed 
with  all  acts  of  faith  and  piety  ;  the  faithful  had  nothing  to  do  but  exist  in  the 
most  complete  repose,,  quietism  (from  the  Latin  word  quies).     Molinos  Avas  coi 
demned  at  Rome.     A  young  widow,   Mme   Guyon,    adopted  this  doctrine,  aiU 
by  means  of  her  words  and  her  books,   disseminated  it  in    Switzerland,  Savoj 
and  then  in  Paris.  —  At  first  its  heresy  was  not  perceived.     Mme   de  Mainlenoi 
fell  under  the   fascination  of  the    doctrine,  and    also  Fenelon.  —  But   Bossuet^ 
who  guarded  orthodoxy,  and  suspected  all  novelties,  intervened.     He  caused  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  be  appointed  to  examine  Mme   Guyon's  books  and 
to  interrogate  hel\     Conferences  were  held  at    Issy,    and  a  profession  of  faith 
drawn  up  which,  Mme  Guyon,  and  all  who   were  interested  in  her  doctrine  — 
including  Fenelon,  already  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  —  signed  with  perfect  docil- 
lity  (1695).     However,  Mme  Guyon  beginning  again  to  promulgate  lier  quietism 
here  and  there,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes. 

Bossuet,  who  always  wished  to  set  right  questions  of  dogma,  then  wrote  his 
Instruclions  sur  les  Hats  d'oraison  (1697).  Fenelon,  on  his  part,  and  despite  tlie 
letter  in  whicli  he  had  made  his  submission,  publislied  the  Maximes  des  saints, 
in  which  he  set  forth  tlie  true  and  the  false  opinion  upon  every  point  of  mysti- 
cism. Bossuet  considered  this  book  heretical,  and  the  matter  was  taken  before 
the  court  at  Rome.  After  this,  there  was  a  continual  exchange  of  letters  and 
memoirs  between  llie  two  adversaries.  To  this  discussion  Bossuet  brought  the 
ardour  of  his  apostolic  temperament,  his  autliority  of  "  Pere  de  I'Eglise,  "  as 
well  as  a  certain  degree  of  violence  wliicli  exceeded  the  limits  of  courteous 
polemics.  Fenelon  was  more  elusive,  he  defended  himself  while  retreating;  he 
disavowed,  but  with  reservations;  he  irritated  his  adversary  by  his  reticence  and 
distinctions,  But  Bossuet  was  victor.  On  March  12,  1699,  the  book  of  the  Maxi- 
mes des  saints  was  put  on  the  Index.  This  time  Fenelon  submitted  with  complete 
abnegation  It  is  related  tiiat,  entering  the  pulpit  at  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  his  condemnation  was  brought  to  him,  he  preached  on  obedience. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived,  nor  doubt  that  under  these  theological  quarrels 
grave  human  and  philosophical  questions  were  hidden.  It  was  not  only  im- 
portant for  orthodox  Catholicism  that  Fenelon  was  vanquished  by  Bossuet, 
for  the  latter  again  represented  the  struggle  of  common  sense  against  a  dan- 
gerous Utopia. 

Why  Fenelon  was  loved  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  —  The  eighteenth 
century,  which  had  little  tenderness  for  ecclesiastics,  and  was  harsh  to  Bossuet, 
was  enthusiastic  about  Fenelon.     What  were  its  reasons? 
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1"  I'Y'Molon  was  in  polilical  and  religious  disfavour; 

2"  He  was  in  disfavour  because  lie  liad  his  own  opinions  :    in  politics,  Telema- 
que;  in  religion,  quietism  ; 

3**  In  spite  of  lliis  disfavour,  and  his  condcninalion  by  Rome,  he  was  virtuous 
and  benevolent;  lie  Avas  not 
so,  therefore,  only  because 
of  Christianity,  but  be- 
canse  of  his  "  love  for  hu- 
manity "  : 

4"  As  a  critic,  he  was  a 
kind  of  innovator,  in  his 
Lettre  a  VAcademie. 

But  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ill  understood  Fenelon, 
and  misrepresented  his 
character.  It  represented 
him  as  much  more  toler- 
ant than  he  was,  or  could 
have  been,  in  his  century; 
and  it  regarded  as  a  vic- 
tim of  despotism  one  of  the 
most  absolute  as  well  as 
the  most  skilful  of  minds. 
Nevertheless,  in  politics 
and  criticism  it  was  right 
in  considering  him  a  pre- 
cursor. 

Fenelon's  Style.  —  Fe- 

nelon's  style  is  as  difficult 
to  define  as  his  personality. 
More  than  anything,  it  is 
characterized  by  aristocrat- 
ic ease,  and  has  the  tone 
of  the  most  exquisite  con- — 
versalion,     it  is  Attic  in  its 

temperate  and  supple  elegance.  It  is  rich  in  metaphor  and  poetic  without 
boldness  or  artifice;  one  would  say  that  involuntary  memories  of  Homer  and 
Plato  come  to  flower  and  perfume  it.  Its  fault  is  a  too  continuous  mildness, 
but  even  this  has  its  charm. 
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FOURTH  PART 


The  Eighteenth  Century 


CHAPTER    I. 
GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

r  It  is  di^fficult  to  define  the  boundary  line  between  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  We  have  to  consider  the  dates  of  dominating  influences  ; 
thus,  Bayle,  whose  Dictionnaire  appeared  in  1697,  was  contemporary  with  the 
Lettres  Persanes  (1721).— The  eighteenth  century  divides  itself  clearly  enough 
into  two  periods:  ijiS-iySo  and  1750-1789. 

2°  The  court  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  taste;  the  king  reigned,  but  did  not 
govern;  the  salons  became  all-powerful,  and  opinion  controlled  reputations. 

3"  Philosophy  gave  up  metaphysical  and  moral  questions  in  favour  of  social 
and  political   discussions.— Religion,  enfeebled  by  the  theological  quarrels  of 
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the  seventeenth  century,  was  badly  defended. — The  eighteenth  century  returned 
to  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth. 

4°  There  was  no  longer  a  literature,  properly  speaking.  The  originality  of 
this  century  lay  in  works  of  history,  science,  law  and  in  social  polemics. 

5"  Sciences  developed  jn  France  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  disco- 
very of  their  practical  application  was  begun.— The  Arts  went  through  a 
crisis  of  affectation,  but  were  restored  to  antique  simplicity  by  David. 

6°  Foreign  nations  spoke  French  and  imitated  French  works  ;  but  it  was  the 
period  of  European  cosmopolitanism,  and  France  imitated  especially  England  : 
Locke,  Swift,  Pope,  Richardson. 


I.  —  PRINCIPAL  DATES  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


•         ,.;f,i 

^"tI^^A 

^'"■-^"  •-"-'- 

nECORATED   LETTER 

of  the  xviii  century. 


N  literature  and  in  history  dates  do  not  indicate  fixed 
boundaries  of  time  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
change  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
still  more  from  the  eighteenth  lo  the  nineteen tli 
century  was  somewhat  sudden.  This  happens  when 
great  historical  facts,  such  as  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution,  interrupt  the  slow  and  normal  de- 
velopment of  ideas  and  forms  of  art.  But  between 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  change 
was  almost  imperceptible. 

In  what  year  did  the  literary  and  philosophical 
eighteenth  century  begin?On  one  hand, some  classical 
writers,  like  Roileau,  did  not  die  until  1711.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fontenelle,  who  in  1701  was  already  forty-three  years  old,  must  be 
connected  with  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  Bayle  published  in  1697  his  Diction- 
naircy  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  Encyclopedic,  in  its  first  state.  Regnard,  who 
is  always  connected  -with  the  eighteenth  century,  died  in  1709,  before  Boileau 
and  Fenelon,  Thomas  Gorneille  and  Flechier.  In  short  neither  the  year  1701, 
nor  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  in  1715,  marks  a  real  limit.  So  the  influence  of 
works  rather  than  their  dates  ought  to  be  considered.  Thus,  Bayle's  influence 
was  not  felt  until  the  Regency,  and  for  that  reason  the  Dictionnaire  of  1697 
must  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  Lettres  Persanes  of  1721. 

In  itself,  the  eighteenth  century  divides  into  two  very  distinct  parts  almost 
exactly  at  the  year  1750,  the  date  of  J. -J.  Rousseau's  first  Discours.  Montes- 
quieu and  Fontenelle  died  about  this  time  ;  and  Voltaire  left  France  to  stay  in 
Berlin,  whence  he  returned  altogether  a  «  philosopher.  »     From  that  time,  in 
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salons  and   in  books,  all   was  propaganda  and  discussion  of  ideas  and  theories, 
until  sentiment  and  sensibility  returned  with  Rousseau. 


II.  _  SOCIETY  AND  OPINION 

The  Court.  —  From  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  court  lost 
its  dominant  influence.  It  was  not  because  —  at  least,  until  the  Revolution  — 
its  influence  was  disregarded,  nor  because  the  king's  favour  was  any  less  useful 
and  valued.  But  neither  Louis  XIV,  then  ageing,  nor  especially  Louis  XV, 
sought  any  longer  to  influence  either  public  taste  or  opinion.  Nothing  con- 
firms the  influence  of  Louis  XIV  until  1700  more  than  the  uncertainty  and  dis- 
array which  succeeded  the  harmonious  unity  imposed  by  his  strong  personality. 
At  the  court  of  Louis.  XV,  parties  were  opposed  to  one  another,  and  were  suc- 
cessively in  the  ascendant.  A  change  of  minister  would  upset  every  question  ; 
the  king  reigned,  but  did  not  govern.  Beside  this  divided  court,  where  etiquette 
preserved  all  its  tyranny,  and  ideas  were  as  oppressed  as  manners,  rose  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  salons. 

The  Salons.  —  If  the  first  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  the  Court  of 
Sceaux  and  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Lambert,  were  frivolous  or pr6cieux,  that  of 
Mme  de  Tencin,  and  especially  those  of  Mme  du  Deffand  and  Mme  Geof- 
frin,  had  already  become  centres  of  philosophical  conversation.  These 
reunions  were  characterised,  first,  by  the  more  intiinate  mingling  of  ditlerent 
classes  of  society  :  noblemen  were  no  longer  the  protectors  of  men  of  letters  or 
scientists,  nor  believed  they  were  honouring  them  by  treating  them  as  equals. 
They,  themselves,  practiced  literature  and  science;  whether  they  were  connected 
with  the  army,  with  courts  of  justice,  or  with  finance,  they  felt  that  power,  in 
future,  lay  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wielded  the  pen.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  highest  aristocracy  was  that  of  the  intellect.  — Conversation,  though  it 
had  its  moments  of  trifling,  turned  by  preference  to  scientific,  political  and 
economic  subjects.  There  was  no  question  any  longer  of  drawing  literary  por- 
traits, of  organising  trips  to  the  country,  comparing  sonnets,  or  even  compos- 
ing maxims  ;  at  the  dinners  and  evening  parties  of  the  rue  de  Beaune  or  the 
rue  Saint-Honore,  the  guests  reformed  the  State,  reorganised  finance,  redressed 
abuses,  prepared  the  way  to  the  night  of  August  4,  or  the  Rights  of  Man;  or 
else  they  discussed  an  astronomical  or  physical  discovery,  or  listened  attentively 
and  with  pleasure  to  some  savant  who  popularised  his  speciality.  The  nobility, 
who  felt  less  and  less  interest  in  current  alfairs  of  State,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  Without  doubt,  they  prepared  the  Revolution,  without  having 
t<)ieseen  its  consequences  ;  the  nobility  emigrated  before  the  returning  wave  of 
I  he  ideas  they  had  themselves  launched. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter,  18 
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Opinion.  -  Thanks  lo  the  salons,  and  also  to  a  wider  reading  of  small  news, 
papers  pamphlets,  and  of  theatrical  pieces  full  of  allusions  or  theses,  a  neM 
power  was  formed,  namely,  publico£inion^  A  literary  work  was  no  longer  just, 
ified  by  the  court,  or  by  the  good  ta'ste  of  connoisseurs  or  the  initiated,  bul 
by  the  broader  suffrage,  freer  and  better  informed,  of  that  enlightened  com. 
munity  which  included  great  lords,  high  magistrates,  writers,  amateurs 
women,  theatre-going  clerks,  and  «  poor  devils  )>.  There  spread  a  mystenouj 
undefmable  power,  more  efficacious  day  by  day,  which  braved  the  censorshi]« 
and  favoured  the  counterfeits  of  Holland  or  Geneva  ;  a  power  which  force( 
some  decree  of  tolerance  upon  the  government  and  brought  about  the  complef 
ion  of  the  Encydopedie.  It  was  by  flattering  public  opinion,  and  bracing  hirr 
self  upon  it  that  Voltaire,  creating  a  common  soul  in  the  social  body,  taugl 
the  nation  how  to  be  formidable  to  kings,  and  in  its  turn  to  use  intimidation. 


in.  —  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Philosophy.    -    All    the   ideas    and    claims   of   the   eighteenth  century, 
which  institutions   and  beliefs  were  destroyed  in  order  to  be   reconstructej 
are  covered  by  the  word  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  necessary 

"^tn  the  seventeenth  century,  philosophy  meant  systems  of  metaphysics  psych( 
o<.y  or  ethics;  and  to  these  were  added  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasomng  Descartf 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Malebranche  were  philosophers  in  the  complete  traditional  ser 
of  the  word.  -  In  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  influence  of  Locke  s  «  Essay  ^ 
the  Human  Understanding  »  (1690),  and  of  Bayle,  metaphysics  and  psycholoj 
were  abandoned  for  experimental  and  social  philosophy.  Doubtless,  people  s^ 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  discuss  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality 
the  soul  or  the  passions  ;  but  to  what  end  ?  Were  there  not  other  subje 
directly  before  them  whose  immediate  solution  must  be  more  advantageous  f 
the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  «  Let  us  occupy  ourselves  less  >>,  they  said,  u  w) 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  limits  of  divine  prescience  and  ol  human  liber 
the  knowledge  and  best  use  of  our  passions,  and  more  with  ameliorating  t 
;  ocedure  in%ourts  of  justice  which  we  can  at  once  ^-P-ve,  reforming  ^^^^ 
political  institutions  in  tl>e  midst  of  which  we  live,  correcting  the  mequali  es 
of  wealth  by  a  better  division  of  taxes,  acquiring  liberty  of  conscience  and 
assuring  to  everybody  a  little  comfort,  etc.  As  to  morals  properly  so  called,  it  is 
e  ch  one's  affair  to  watch  over  his  own  ;  true  morality  consists  in  not  injuring 


'"'TeZlhTss^'e.n  these  philosophers,  who  had  abandoned  with  disdain  meta- 
physical or  psychological  speculations,  were  not  much  more  practical  for  that. 
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hi  I  he  first  place,  they  accommodated  themselves  perfectly  to  existing  abuses, 
and  profiled  by  them.  Tiie  noblemen  did  not  renounce  any  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  financiers  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  country.  And  as  their  fine 
reformatory  zeal  could  not  have  immediate  elTecls,  they  gave  themselves  up 
i,Hadly  to  dreams  of  Utopia,  and  developed  their  systems  to  the  point  of  absurd- 


VOMAmE    AND    ROUSSEAU,    REGOXGILED    IN    IMMORTALITY,    ARE    GUIDED    TOWARDS     THE     PANTHEON 

BY    GENIUS 

From  a  coloured  print  of  the  beginning  of  the  XIX  century. 

Rousseau  comes  forward  with  wild  flowers  in  his  hand,  carrying  his  «  Central  social  »  and  the 
partition  of  the  «  Decin  de  village  »;  his  ><  Emile  »  is  syinl)olized  b}'  children  playing  quite 
freely;  in  the  background  one  can  see  a  landscape  which  reminds  of  Montmorency  or  Errae- 
nonville.  —  Voltaire,  «  La  Henriade  »  and  «  Le  Dictionnaire  pitilosophique  »  under  his  arm, 
leaves  his  good  city  of  Paris,  where  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Notre-Dame  and  the 
Theatre-Franoais  (nowadays  Odeon)  keep  lys  remembrance. 


ity.  Look  at  Rousseau  or  Diderot  !  Voltaire  alone  —  and  there  lay  the  secret 
of  his  popularity  —  tackled  real  things.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
making  phrases  about  liberty  of  conscience,  but  acted  in  favour  of  Galas  and 
Sirven  ;  he  fought  definite  abuses  and  indicated  remedies. 

The  ideal  of  all  was  no  longer  the  amelioration  of  spiritual  man,  but  social 
progress.  «  The  Golden  Age  which  the  ancients  placed  so  far  behind  us,  lies 
before.  »     Piogress  was  realised  by  means  of  science,  especially  applied  science. 
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That  was  why,   in  the  eighteenth  century,  every  philosopher  was  also  a  savant. 
Rousseau  was  to  be  the  only  one  who  was  exasperated  by  progress. 

Religion.  —  What  happened  to  religion,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  positive 
philosophy  ?  Many  reasons  explain  its  weakening,  among  them  tliese  same 
scientific  discoveries  which  seemed  Lo  offer  a  rational  solution  for  human  anxiet- 
ies. The  Deity  seems  less  present  in  a  universe  in  which  phenomena  obey 
well-known  laws  ;  and  for  short-sighted  minds,  God  remains  so  far  away  that 
He  is  no  longer  perceived.  Self  indulgence  was  concealed  under  this  view, 
and  it  was  complacently  received ;  for  a  weakening  of  religion  corresponds  also 
with  a  weakening  of  morality.  —  On  another  hand,  the  quarrels  and  disputes 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Jansenism,  Quietism,  the  persecution  of  Protestants 
were  so  many  causes  of  the  discrediting  of  religion.  Eighteenth  century  philo- 
sophers saw  in  religion  nothing  but  manifestations  of  fanaticism,  and  they  made 
use  of  arguments  which  each  party  had  invented  to  use  against  the  other,  in 
order  to  refute  and  defeat  them  all.  Hence  those  chapters  on  the  Ajfaires  reli- 
gieuses  in  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV  :  Voltaire  used  here  the  tone  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. Besides,  religion  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  been 
represented  by  such  authoritative  and  talented  characters,  was  defended  in  the 
eighteenth  century  only  by  a  decried  government,  a  corrupted  court,  a  belated 
Parliament,  boudoir  prelates  and  enraged  pamphleteers.  Even  the  best  society 
came  to  regard  religion  as  one  of  those  state  institutions  to  which  it  is  only 
decent  to  submit,  to  save  appearances. 

It  must  he  understood  that  we  speak  here  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Paris 
bourgeoisie,  and  those  who  formed  the  governing  classes.  Let  us  not  imagine 
that  the  small  provincial  nobility  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bourgeois  had 
the  impiety  and  the  morals  of  a  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  reli- 
gious and  moral  life,  founded  upon  tradition  and  faith,  was  still  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  people.  But  this  majority  neither  wrote  nor 
spoke;  and  they  ended  by  feeling  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  and  philosoph- 
ical elite. 

Relations  between  the  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries.  —  All  histor- 
ians and  critics  have  pointed  out  relations  between  the  sixteenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  A  stream  of  bold  curiosity  and  sceptical  philosophy,  whose 
puree  sprang  from  the  Renaissance,  seemed,  in  Sainte-Beuve's  phrase,  to  have 
isappeared  under  the -earth  during  the  seventeenth  century  to  reappear  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  strict  religious  and  political  discipline  of  Louis  XlV's  reign 
had  retarded  and  concealed  an  intellectual  movement,  which  was  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  the  free-thinking  circles  of  seventeenth  century  society,  and  which 
developed  freely  after  1715. 
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IV.  —  LITERATURE 

Letters,  properly  so-called.  —  The  eighteenth  century  rejected  tlie  author- 
ity and  the  imitation  of  the  ancients.  But  in  every  literar>'  reaction  in  France, 
as  Remusat  has  so  well  said,  there  is  only  a  change  of  models.  Writers  no  long- 
er imitated  the  ancients,  it  is  true  ;  but  how  faithfully  they  imitated  those 
who  had  imitated  the  ancients  I  Boileau  iiad  become  the  Parnassian  legislator; 
and  it  was  in  the  Art  poetique  that  writers  sought  the  laws  of  the  genres,  and 
not  in  a  new  ideal  native  to  the  century.  Tragedy  was  to  be  racinienne  ;  in 
comedy  Moliere  was  imitated,  until  Marivaux.  The  epic  and  the  ode  conformed 
to  Boileau's  precepts,  as  well  as  descriptive  poetry.  Nothing  could  be  more 
striking  than  the  docility,  so  far  as  literary  forms  were  concerned,  of  this  in- 
dependent century  :  it  was  the  beginning  of  pseudo-classicism.  —  And,  how 
inferior  !  None  of  these  literary  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  give  us  that 
powerful  impression  of  originality,  beauty  and  durability  we  always  receive  in 
reading  the  great  classics.  Even  poetic  style  became  artificial  —  a  sort  of  dead 
language,  of  which  we  learn  the  special  vocabulary,  metaphors  and  periphrases. 

Originality  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.—  Even  contemporaries  were  deceiv- 
ed by  these  appearances;  and  the  trutli  is  that  there  was  no  longer  any  real 
literature,  or  what  there  was  had  no  importance,  however  estimable  it  may  have 
seemed  at  the  time.  Tragedy  became  «  a  mere  play  with  purpose  »  ;  and  the 
value  of  Zaire,  of  Mahomet,  like  that  of  La  Veuve  dn  Malabar,  by  Lcmierre,  or 
Les  Barmecides  by  La  Ilarpe,  lay  in  their  ideas.  For  us,  they  are  merely  docu- 
ments showing  us  the  eighteenth  century's  manner  of  thinking.  Descriptive  and 
lighter  poetry  lost,  its  aesthetic  value;  but  it  shows  the  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  time. 

When  we  turn  to  prose,  the  case  is  better.  There  were  no  more  conventional 
framework,  forced  genres,  or  artificial  language.  Both  matter  and  form  were 
new.  We  wrong  works  like  «  VEsprit  des  lots,  le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  VEmile, 
VHistolre  Naturelle  when  we  describe  them  by  the  doubtful  word  «  literature.  » 
'They  were  spontaneous  and  originaL  manifestations  of  ideas  and  discoveries 
in  unexplored  regions  ;  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  them  placed,  in  school  ma- 
nuals, between  Vert-Vert  and  Les  Saisons. 


V.  —  SCIENCES 

Several  pages  would  be  necessary  to  sum  up,  even  briefly,  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  must  suffice  to  recall  :  in  mathematics,  the 
names   of  d'Alcmbcrt,  Laplace,  Monge ;    —  in  astronomy,  llersctiell,  Clairaut, 
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Cassini  ;  —  in  physics  and  clieinistiy,  Dufay,  Noliet,  Franklin,  Priestly,  Lavoi- 
sier, Berthollet,  Fourcroy;  —  in  natural  sciences,  Buffon,  Daubenton,  Lac6- 
pede,  Linne,  Jussieu,  Hauy,  elc. 

The  scientific  movement  Avas  favoured  by  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  princes 
and  the  nobiJily,  especially  in  countries  outside  of  France.  It  was  fashionable 
to  be  a  physician  or  chemist,  as  formerly  to  be  a  wit.  Women,  through  curios- 
ity, also  encouraged  sciences  ;  and  Mme  du  Chatelet,  who  translated  New- 
ton and  sent  in  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  no  exception. 

Practical  knowledge  was  defined  and  popularised  by  the  Encyclopedie  ;  and 
by  this  the  mechanical  arts  profited,  and  scientific  industry  developed. 

Tliis  progress  in  science  also  exerted  a  general  influence  ;  it  accustomed  men's 
minds  to  clarity  and  method;  it  was  a  fortunate  reaction  from  Utopian  philoso-*" 
phy ;  it  transformed  history,  exegesis,  and  criticism,  though  its  effects  were  to 
be  felt  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

VI    —THE  ARTS 

Here  also  we  shall  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  general  indications  (1). 
French  art  followed,  approximately,  the  movement  of  the  century  :  Watteau, 
who  died  in  1721,  was  the  first  to  be  emancipated.  For  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  Lebrun,  he  substituted  a  clever  and  piquant  grace  ;  and  such  art  did 
not  exclude  naturalness.  His  successors  were  painters  who  exaggerated  his 
merits  till  they  became  faulls,  such  as  Lancret.  —  At  the  same  time,  architect- 
ure became  supple  and  ornate,  ending  in  the  grotto  or  rococo  style. 

The  element  of  eighteenth  century  originality  in  art  which  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  vexatious,  appeared  in  Boucher,  a  care- 
less designer  but  a  charming  colourist.  Following  him,  Fragonard  painted 
attractive  anecdotes.  Greuze  composed  better;  though  one  may  prefer  his 
charming  single  figures  to  his  great  literary  and  moral  paintings,  which  strongly 
affected  Diderot.  Realism  appeared  in  the  work  of  Chardin,  an  admirable  por- 
trait-painter. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  century,  however,  under  scientific,  historical  and  ar- 
chaeological influences,  there  Avas  a  reaction  against  genre  painting.  The  most 
famous  representative  of  «  la  grande  peinture  »  was  David,  avIio  brought  back 
from  Rome  a  sentiment  for  antiquity  still  artificially  stiff,  but  less  conventional 
than  Lebrun's. 

Sculpture,  at  first  mannered  in  the  work  of  L,em.oyney  Bouchardon,  and 
Falconet,   acquired  vigour  and  realism  in  the  hands  of  Pigalle  and  Houdon. 

(1)  See,  VHistoire  gdnerale  des  beaux-arls,  by  M.  R.  Poyre,  Delagrave;  and  S.  Rocbeblavc's, 
Art  franrjais  au  dix-huitieme  siecie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  litteralure  {Hist,  de  la  litt.  franc-, 
Petit  de  Julleville,  Colin,  vol,  VI,  chap    xv). 
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The  most  celebrated  architects  of  the  century  were  Gabriel,  who  built  the 
Military  School  and  the  two  large  «  hotels  »  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris, 
and  Soufflot,  who  built  the  Pantheon.  But  the  taste  of  the  time  was  better 
displayed  in  private   architecture,  which  retained  to  the  end  its  smart  elegance. 

YIL  —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES 

Cosmopolitanism  was  never  more  developed  than  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  you  examine  the  correspondence  of  any  of  the  great  writers,  you  find  them 
in  communication  with  the  kings,  princes,  great  lords,  savants  and  writers  of 
'every  country.  Furthermore,  French  literature  was  disseminated  throughout  all 
Europe.  Great  French  w  riters  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  the  models 
of  the  English,  who  forgot  Shakespeare ;  of  the  Germans,  until  Lessing  came  ; 
of  the  Italians,  who  at  that  time  lacked  men  of  genius.  French  arts  exercised 
the  same  influence.  Germany  and  Russia  filled  their  cities  with  palaces  it  la 
Frangaise,  and  rococo  architecture  prevailed  from  Berlin  to  Rome.  Finally, 
French  philosophical  ideas  penetrated  everywhere. 

England.  —  But  had  not  foreigners  their  influence  over  French  literature 
and  philosophy  ?  In  literature,  not  much.  Shakespeare  doubtless  furnished 
something,  but  very  little,  to  Voltaire,  before  he  was  translated  by  Letour- 
neur  and  adapted  by  Duels.  And  we  should  also  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
novels  of  Richardson  inspired  French  imitations,  without  forgetting,  however, 
that  the  novels  of  Abbe  Prevost  had  preceded  Richardson's.  But  it  was'above 
all  in  the  domain  of  ideas,  manners  and  morals  that  English  influence  was  felt, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  owed 
especially  to  their  visits  to  England  their  political  and  social  ideas.  French 
Encyclopedists,  savants,  economists  were  also  inspired  by  English  theories  ;  and 
society  was  impregnated  with  them.  Tolerance,  civic  liberty,  the  dignity  of 
commerce  and  industry,  public  and  private  comfort  were  ideas  which  circulat- 
ed in  France  as  English  importations. 

The  great  names  and  dates  in  English  literature  of  tlie  eighteenth  century 
were  :  Newton  (died  1727) ;  Swift  (died  1745),  who  publislied  in  1704,  his 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  in  1726,  Gullivers  Travels,  and  by  whom  Voltaire  was 
inspired  in  his  novels  and  pamphlets;  Addison  (died.  1719),  who  published  in 
1711  his  Spectator,  a  literary,  critical  and  moral  journal,  imitated  by  Marivaux, 
and  in  1713  his  tragedy  of  Cato  ;  Pope  (iied  1744),  who  published  in  1718  his 
Dunciad,  a  satirical  poem  imitated  by  Palissot,  and  in  1732  his  Essay  on  Man, 
which  served  Voltaire  as  a  model  for  his  philosophical  poetry ;  Daniel  de  Foe 
(died  1731),  who  produced  Robinson  Crusoe  in  1719  ;  Richardson  (died  1761), 
whose  novels  Pamela,  Clarissa  ilarlowe,  etc.,  appeared  between  1740  and  1750 ; 
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philosophers  like  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Reid  ;  historians  like 
Gihhon,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  cighlcenlh  ccnlury,  everybody  in  France  knew  English,  as  in  the 
preceding  century  everybody  had  known  Italian. 

Germany.    —   In   (ierniany,  where  everyone  spoke  French,  we  must  note  the 


THE    FlR5r   EXHIBITION    OF    PAIiNTING 

Installed  in  the  large  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  1699. 


first   masterpieces   of  a  literature  which  was  to  acquire  great  brilliance  and  to 
exercise  also  a  strong  influence  upon  France. 

Lieibniz  (died  in  4716)  published  his  Theodicee  in  French  in  1710,  and  his 
Monadologie  appeared  after  his  death  in  17:20;  Gottsched  (died.  1766)  translated 
Racine's  tragedies,  and  soon  engaged  in  the  fight  against  Lessing ;  Klopstock 
(died  1803)  published  his  Messiade  from  1748-1773;  Lessing  (died  1781)  wrote 
his  Laocoon  in  176S,  and  in  1767  his  Dramniargie  ;  later  he  published  his  plays, 
chief  among  which  was  Nathan  der  Weiss,  1779;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Diderot,  he  rejuvenated  the  German  drama  ;  but  Goethe  had  already  produced 
his  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  in  1773,  and  published  Werther  in  1774,  which  was 
translated  into  French  in  1776  and  met  with  great  success  ;  Egmont  was  written 
in  1788,  Iphigenie  in  1789,  WiUielm  Meisler  in  1796,  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in 
1798;  Schiller  published  Die  Raid^er  in  1780,  Die  Versctiworang  Fieschi'm  1784, 
Die  Geshiclite  des  Dreissigjahringen  Krieges,  in  1791,  Wallenstein  in  1799. 
We  should  also  mention  Voss,  Wieland  ;  the  great  archaologist  and  art  critic, 
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WinckeliaajlJi  (died  1768),    and   the  philosophers,  Herder  (died  1803),  and 
Kant  (died  1804),  etc. 

Italy  had  the  historian  Vico  (died  1744);  Metastasio  (died  1782),  whose 
opera  libretti  are  masterpieces  of  sensibility  and  pathos  ;  Goldoni  (died  1793), 
who  rejuvenated  Italian  comedy  by  imitating  Moliere  ;  Alfieri  (died  1803), 
author  of  tragedies  which  are  full  of  strong  and  eloquent  situations  ;  Beccaria 
(died  1794),  whose  Traite  des  delits  el  des  peines  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  philosophers. 

As  for  Spain,  she  imitated  the  French,  and  produced  no  original  work. 
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CHAPTER   II 


TRANSITION 


FONTENELLE.   BAYLE.  THE  FIRST  SALONS. 


SUMMARY 

r  FONTENaLLE  (iBSy-iySy)  was  at  first  only  a  mediocre  poetand  a  profess- 
ional wit.  Later  he  popularised  science  admirably,  in  his  Entretiens  sur  la 
pluralite  das  mondes  and  especially  in  his  Elog-es  des  savants.  Discreetly 
sceptical,  he  was  a  forerunner  of  Voltaire. 

2"  BAYLE  (1647-1706)  was  the  precursor  of  the  encyclopedists.  In  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  (1697)  he  brought  traditions  and  beliefs  into  question,  and  opposed 
authority. 

3°  The  first  SALONS  of  the  century  wera:  the  Court  of  Sceaux,  where  the 
Duchess  du  Maine  assembled  men  of  letters,  savants,  and  all  polite  society. 
The  habitues  of  this  salon  willingly  listened  to  scientific  conferences.  Mile  De- 
launay  has  left  us  piquant  Memoires  on  this  court ;— Mme  de  Lambert  received, 
from  1710  to  1733,  the  most  illustrious  writers  and  the  nobility  ;  her  salon  was 
a  centre  of  pr6ciosit6  and  aristocratic  refinement;  Mme  de  Tencin  was  of  a 
bolder  character,  and  philosophy  began  to  make  its  way  into  her  salon. 
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DECORATEn    LETTER 

by  Sebastien  Leclerc  1 1637-1714). 


T.  —  FONTENELLE  (1657-1757). 

»2:raphy.  —  Bernard  Le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle,  born 
in  Rouen  in  1657,  nephew  of  the  Corneilles  through 
his  mother,  studied,  as  they  had  done,  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  his  native  city,  and  became  a  lawyer. 
But  he  left  the  bar  to  go  to  Paris  to  Thomas  Cor- 
neille,  who  encouraged  his  literary  vocation.  His 
beginnings  were  not  brilliant.  His  tragedy  Aspar 
(1680)  fell  flat,  and  so  did  several  other  plays  in 
the  §ame  genre  (i).  For  the  Opera  he  wrote  a 
Psyche,  a  Lavinie,  etc.  These  were  followed  by  his 
Dialogues  des  Morts  (1683)  and  his  Poesies  paslo- 
rales  (1688),  and  in  them  all  Fontenelle  seemed 
mediocre  and  atVocled.  His  Entretiens  sur  la  plii- 
ralite  des  mondes  (1686)  had  already  demonstrated  that  he  possessed  an  intelli- 
gent and  tactful  gift  for  popularizing  science. 

Fontenelle  frequented  fasliionable  salons,  where  he  was  sought  after  for  the 
case  and  brilliance  of  his  conversation.  He  was  the  Gydias  portrayed  by  La 
Bruyere,  he  was  a  professional  wit,  he  wrote  verses  on  every  sort  of  subject. 
*'  He  uttered,  with  much  gravity,  his  over-refined  thoughts  and  his  sophisticat- 
ed arguments...  He  was  part  pedant  and  part  pr^cie«x.  "  This  portrait  is  very 
well,  bnt  it  is  exaggerated.  The  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  was  then 
at  its  height,  and  Fontenelle  was  above  all  guilty,  in  La  Bruyere's  eyes,  of 
being  a  modern.  On  his  side,  Fontenelle,  in  Le  Menmre,  did  not  spare  the 
author  of  Les  Caracteres,  who  replied  sharply  in  the  Preface  to  his  Discours  a 
VAcademie. 

Finally,  the  true  Fontenelle  appeared  when,  as  perpetual  secretary  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  wrote  the  Eloges  des  Acadeniiciens  (1708-1719;.  — 
From  this  time,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  charming  conversationalist  in  the 
salons  of  Mnie  de  Lambert  and  Mme  de  Tencin,  he  commanded  philosophic- 
al influence.  His  disposition  was  pleasing  and  gentle.  He  was  tactful  with 
everybody,  even  with  himself.  His  motto  was  "  Everything  is  possible,  and 
everybody  is  riglit."  But  his  fault  was  lack  of  sensibility;  and  Mme  de  Tencin 
said  to  him,  pointing  to  his  heart,  "  It  is  only  brains  that  you  have  there  ''. 
He  reached  an  extreme  and  lucid  old  age,  and  died  a  centenarian  in  1757. 

His  Scientific  Works,  —  In  his  Entretiens  sur  la  pluralite  des  mondes,  Fonte- 
nelle imagines  that,   finding  himself  at  the  country-house  of  the  marquise  de 


(1)  See  Racine's  epigram  on  the  origine  des  sifftets  {Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  561.) 
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G...,  he  explains  to  this  lady  the  astral  system,  and  the  theories  concerning 
inhabiled  planets.  Every  evening  lliey  walk  in  tlie  park  ;  the  night  is  magnif- 
icert;  the  marquise  has  an  iiiqniring  mind,  and  Fontenelle  asks  nothing  better 
tl»an  to  converse.  TliCNFirst 
Evening,  he  explains  to  the 
marquise  that  "  the  earth 
is  a  planet,  which  turns 
around  the  sun  "  ;  the  Se- 
cond Evening,  that  ♦'  the 
moou  i^- inhabited  ;  "  the 
Third  Evening,  that  "  the 
other  planets  are  also  inha- 
bited ;  "  the  Fourth  Even- 
ing he  recounts  "  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  worlds, 
Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  "  ;  the  Fifth 
Evening  "  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  all  suns,  each  one 
lighting  a  world  "  ;  and  fi- 
nally, the  Sixth  Evening  is 
devoted  to  "the  most  recent 
discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  heavens." — It  is 
always  a  disadvantage  to 
write  of  such  subjects  in  a 
witty  manner;  and  the  fust 
pages  give  the  impression 
of  an  author  who  is  trying  to 
be  witty  about  the  astron- 
omical laws.  But  the  farther 
\\  e  advance  in  the  book,  the 
more  serious  it  becomes. 
We  perceive  that  the  auth- 
or's mental  brilliance  is  not 
meant  to  conceal  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  to  ornament  science  (1). 
The  Elogesdes  academiciens  is  more  frankly  serious.  Still  Fontenelle  addresses 
himself  to  society,  and  his  object  is  to  explain  to  those  possessing  no  special 
scientific  instruction  the  works  of  Tournefort,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Du  Fay,  Mont- 
mort,  de  Cassini,  etc.  (2).     Fontenelle  is  always  clear  and  exact,  and  knows  how 

n  Morccaux  choisis,  1st  eye  Id,  p.  27S. 
i\  Murceatixjchoisis,  1st  eyclo,  p.  280. 


FONTENELLE 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  (1659  1743) 
and  engraved  by  Michel  Dossier. 
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to  analyse  physical,  botanical,  surgical  works,  etc.     And  he  knew  hoAv  to  inspl^ 
adnairation  and  love  for  science. 

Fontenelle  was  therefore  an   innovator,  in  the  sense  that  he   added  a  ne^ 
domaia  to  literature.     What  Descartes  had  done  for  philosophy,  Pascal  for  the( 
ogy,  what   Montesquieu  was  to  do  for  politics,  Fontenelle,  along  with  Buffoi 
did  for  the  sciences.     The  readers  of  VHisloire  naturelle  and  the  Epoques  de 
nature  were  prepared  for  those  works  by  the  author  of  the  Entretien§  and  tl 
Eloges, 

His  Philosophy.   —  But   Fontenelle   belonged  more  to  the  eighteenth  cei 
ury  because  of  his  scepticism,  and  because,  as  an  adversary  of  the  Ancients  ai 
partisan  of  the  Moderns,   he  contributed  slowly  but  poAvcrfuIly  to  the  deveh 
ment  of  the  notion  of  progress.     In  his  Dialogues,  in  his  Histoire  des  oracles  {\ 
in  his  Digression  sur  les  anciens  et  sar  les  modernes,  he  appears  as  a  true  preci 
sor.     He  was  too   prudent   to   assume  the  pugnacious   or  impertinent  tone 
Voltaire  ;  but,  by  his  insinuations,  he  announced  the  latter.     He  already  knej 
like  the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  philosophique  and  of  Candide,  how  to  tell 
oriental  story,   without  any  apparent  relation  —  for  the  naive  reader  —  wi| 
our  own  beliefs  and  manners,  but  from  which  the  shrewd  knew  how  to  dr^ 
conclusions.     And  he  put,  finally,  the  question  of  the  ancients,  as  the  Encycl 
pedists  were  to  do.  H  was  Fontenelle  who  wrote,  in  1688,   "  A  good  mindj 
composed,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  minds  of  the  preceding  centuries  ;  it  is 
one  mind  which  has  been  cultivated  during  all  that  time.     This  mind  has  n( 
reached  that  virile   age  when  it  can  reason  with  more  power  and  more  li' 
than  ever  before.     The  man  who  possesses  this  mind  will  never  know  old  ag^ 
men  will  never  degenerate,  and  the  healthy  ideas  of  all  right  minds,  succeedii 
each  other,  will  always  accumulate.  "    He  knew,  however,  how  to  draw  distini 
ions  between  the  different  objects  of  progress,  as  Madame  de  Stael  did  latj 
"  In  order  ",  he  says  *'  that  the  moderns  may  always  improve  upon  the  ancien| 
things  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  it.     As  to  eloquence  and  poeti 
the  subject  of  the  chief  difficulties  between  the  ancients  and  moderns,  thouj 
they  are  not  in  themselves  very  important,  1  believe  that  the  ancients  he 
attaii\ed  perfection  in  them.     Then  let  us  be  satisfied  to  say  that  they  cannot 
surpassed,  but  not  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  (2).   "     These  are  very  inte] 
gent  statements,  so  sensible  that  to  us  they  seem  banal ;  yet  it  was  because 
dared  to  speak  thus  that  Fontenelle  was  reviled  and  ridiculed  by  the  defend^ 
of  the  ancients.  —     As   a  philosopher,    it  was   in  the   name  of  progress  tl 
Fontenelle   believed  less  and  less  in  authority,  and  more  and  more  in  reas( 


{i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  635.— See  the  edition  of  L' Histoire  des  Oracles,  published  by 
M.  L.  Maigron.    Cornely,  1908  {Societe  des  textes  frariQais  modernes). 
(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  636. 
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II    —  BA  YLE.  —  LA  MOTTE-HOUDARD.  —  ABB6 
DE  SAINT-PIERRE 

PIERRE  BAYLE  (,1647-1706).  —  Born  of  a  Prolestant  family,  converted  lo 
Calholicism,  later  returning  to  the  Protestant  belief,  Bayle  left  France  in  1670, 
became  a  tutor,  and  in  time  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at  Rotter- 
dam. There,  in  that  very  Holland  which  was  so  liberal,  he  was  persecuted, 
and  the  l^rotestant  minister,  Jurieu,  deprived  him  of  his  chair  in  1093.  He 
then  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  own  work,  and  completed  the  publication 
of  his  Didionnaire  in  1697. 

His  chief  works  are  :  Pensees  sur  les  comelesdQH'H),  —  Nouvelles  de  larepiibliqae 
des  lettres  (1684-1687).  —  La  France  loiile  catfwluiiie  sous  Louis  le  Grand  (1685),  — 
Avis  aux  refwjies  (1690),  —  Didionnaire  historique  et  philosophique  [iGdG-lQd'l). 

First  of  all,  Bayle  was  a  scholar  and  critic  who  seemed  to  belong  less  to  the 
sevonteenlh  century  then  near  its  close,  or  even  to  the  approaching  eighteenth 
century,  than  to  the  Renaissance.  One  would  say  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Erasmus  or  of  Henri  Estienne,  <ls  he  had  the  same  passion  for  details  and  the 
same  scorn  of  style.  As  a  critic,  Bayle  should  be  studied  in  his  Nouvelles  de  la 
republique  des  lettres,  which  he  founded  as  a  rival  to  the  Journal  des  savants  (1); 
and  it  was  the  first  of  the  Revues.  In  his  Didionnaire,  he  is  still  a  literary  cri- 
tic, like  Sainte-Beuve,  when  he  gathers  and  discusses  the  slightest  biographical 
and  bibliographical  details,  and  prepares  documents  for  a  natural  history  of  the 
intelligence.  Nevertheless,  his  criticism  has  no  fixed  principles  beyond  an  always 
wideaw  ake  and  free  curiosity,  and  it  rejoins  his  philosophy  :  he  energetically 
demolishes  legends,  or  discusses,  from  the  standpoint  of  facts,  traditional 
admiration. 

However,  Bayle's  work  is  chiefly  philosophical.  His  Didionnaire^  which  he 
claimed  to  have  undertaken  merely  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  previous  dictionaries, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  bring  up  again  all  the  moral,  theological  and 
exegetical  questions. 

He  gathered  and  spread  all  the  free-thinking  disseminated  since  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  the  objections  made  to  it,  and  collected  the 
scattered  jests  in  Henri  Estienne,  Montaigne,  Charron,  Guy  Patin,  La  Motle  Le 
Vayer,  Gassendi,  etc.  He  did  not  directly  attack  Christianity  ;  but  by  a  clever 
system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another — a  system  which  Avas  used 
later  in  the  Encydopedie  —  he  ruined  little  by  little  all  dogma  and  authority.  He 
applied  everywhere  the  Jhistorical  jriethod,  accepting  nothing  which  was  not 
founded  on   a  document  or  an  authentic  fact ;  and  in  this  respect  he  may  be 

(1)  The  Journal  des  Savants  had  been  founded  in  1655  by  Denis  de  Sallo,  Counsellor  to  the  Par- 
Icment  of  Paris.  It  announced  new  books,  published  biographies  of  deceased  savants,  as  well  as 
•  lisroveries,  experiments,  observations,  etc.     (Gf.  Voltaiue,  Siccle  de  Louis  XIV,  list  of  French 

writers,  Salto  and  Bayle). 
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considered  as  a  forerunner  of  modern  criticism  in  its  most  serious  aspect.  Buj 
as  Emile  Faguet  has  truly  observed,  ''  Bayle  is  given  to  irreverent  jestinj 
and  to  burlesquing  metaphysics  and  religions,  which  belongs  entirely  to  th^ 
eighteenth  century".  If  we  add  to  this  tendency  his  lack  of  a  sense  of  pn 
priety  and  his  taste  for  cynical  detail,  we  shall  realise  in  what  manner  hij 
influence  was  unfortunate. 

In  reality,  he  had  neither  theory,  design  nor  object.  He  had  a  mordant  critie 
al  intelligence  which  attacked  everything  more  or  less,  and  his  caustic  curie 
sity  searched  all  philosophy  ;  yet  he  would  doubtless  have  protested  against  thj 
new  rationalistic  intolerance  which  his  most  faithful  disciples  were  going  t< 
deduce  from  his  scepticism. 

LA  MOTTE-HOUDARD   (1672-1731)  should  be  mentioned  among  the  pre 
cursors  of  tlie  philosopliical  and  critical  eighteenth  century  on  account  of  th^ 
share  he   took  in  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  —  As  an  author 
tragedies,  he  had  a  great  "  succes  de  larmes  "  with  his  Ines  de  Castro  (1723).    As 
critic,  he  composed   several  Discours   (upon  L'Eglogae,  La  Fable,  La   Tragedie* 
VOde,  etc.),  in  wiiich  paradoxes  are  mingled  with  a  few  true  ideas.     He  is  best 
known  for  having  abridged  Homer's  Iliad  into  twelve  cantos,  after  the  transla- 
tion by  Mme  Dacier,  for  he  did  not  know  Greek.     And  though  he  had  written 
much  against  poetry,  he  wrote  this  abridgement.  —    In  1714,  he  correspond- 
ed with   Fenelon   about  the  ancients,   a  correspondence  which  was  extremely 
courteous,  but  not  without  reciprocal  irony. 

ABBE  DE  SAINT-PIERRE  (4658-1743),  a  man  of  exquisite  gentleness  but 
very  bold  in  his  political  and  economic  ideas,  was  expelled  from  the  Academy 
in  1718  for  having  severely  judged  Louis  XIV.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
Projei  de  paix  perpetuelle  (1713-1717),  but  he  wrote  numerous  others  of  the  same 
kind,  his  object  being  only  public  utility,  in  which  he  was  the  precursor  of  our 
most  profound  modern  economists.  The  invention  of  the  word  *'  bienfai- 
sance  "  is  attributed  to  him,  and  it  characterises  his  mind  as  well  as  his  works. 


III.  —  THE  FIRST  SALONS 

The  three  most  famous  salons,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  the  Court  of  Sceaux,  the  salon  of  Mme  de  Lambert  and  that  of  Mme 
de  Tencin. 

THE  COURT  OF  SCEAUX  AND  THE  DUCHESS  DU  MAINE.    —   TIk 

Duchess  du  Maine,  grand-daughter  of  the  Grand  Conde,  was  a  slender,  lively  and 
mischievous  person,  who  had  frankly,  and  with  great  freedom,  resolved  to  amuse 
herself.  In  1699,  when  Versailles  had  become  dull,  she  set  up  a  new  court  at 
Sceaux,   where  there  were  nothing  but  diversions,  fetes  champelres,  and  fetes 
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nocAiiriies,  reading  of  poetry,  representations  of  tragedies  and 
conversation  on  any  subject  from  astronomy  to  politics.  Tlie 
tliis  court  was  for  a  long  time  Malezieu,  who  had  been  tutor 
Maine  and  had  taught  mathematics  to  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne. 
a  scientist  and  wit,  a  sort  of  less  reserved  Fontenelle,  capable  of 
on  astronomy  or  physics,  of  rhyming  a  song,  or  improvising  a 
was  a  member  botii  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Fren 
All  the    literary   world  was  received   at   Sceaux  :  Voltaire  in 
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A    CARD   TABLE    UMJER    THE   REGENC  E 

From  a  print  by  Sebastien  Le  Clerc  (1637-1714), 

later  when  he  staid  with  Mme  du  Chatelet  ;  Fontenelle  was  one  of  the  habi- 
iiies,  as  were  also  the  poets  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare,  La  Motte,  Abbe  Gencst,  cele- 
brated for  his  tragedies  and  also  for  his  nose  a  la  Cyrano,  Abbe  dePolignac,  the 
iiuthor  of  the  Anti- Lucretius,  etc. 

A  great  storm  dispersed  this  frivolous  and  witty  coiu't.  Gellamare's  conspir- 
acy led  to  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess,  who  remained  for  inore  than  a  year  in  the 
liastile.  But  scarcely  had  she  been  released  from  prison  than  the  Duchess 
lesumed  her  former  life,  and  Sceaux  became  once  more  the  rendez-vous  of  I  Tie 
wits.  She  had  at  that  time,  as  her  "  femme  de  chambre  "  Mile  Delaunay 
(whom  she  married  later  to  the  Baron  de  Staal,  captain  in  the  Swiss  Guards), 
and  who  has  left  us  Memoires  which  are  singularly  piquant  in  their  elegant 
simplicity.  Mile  Delaunay,  had  she  had  a  less  noble  heart,  could  have  played  the 
same  part  with  the  Duchess  du  Maine  as  Mile  de  Lespinasse  with  Mme  du  DelVand 
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and  form  a  rival  salon  ;  for  she  was  a  great  attraction  for  the  visitor  at  Sceaux 
and  herclear  intelligence,  true  heart,  anddelicate  conversation  fascinated  niucli 
more  than  the  sterile  activity  of  her  mistress.  But  she  contented  herself  with 
remaining  in  her  own  rank  and  writing  her  Memoirs,  which  should  be  read(l). 


LA    MARQUISE    DE  LAMBERT 


1647-1733).  —  It  was  about  1690  that 
Mme  de  Lambert  opened  her 
salon,  and  from  1710-1733  it 
became  chiefly  literary.  The 
company  there  was  less  mix- 
ed and  more  serious  than  that 
of  the  Court  of  Sceaux;  but 
Mme  d6  Lambert,  like  Mme 
Geoffrin  later,  established 
catcgoriesof herguests.  Wed- 
nesday was  reserved  for 
"people  of  quality  ";  Tuesday 
for  literary  people.  The  two 
classes  ended  by  being  more  or 
less  commingled.  There  were 
no  frivolous  entertainments 
in  this  salon ;  the  guests 
I alked  or  read .  Preciosite  re- 
appeared  there  along  willi  a 
certain  decency  of  language 
and  delicacy  of  conversation 
which  was  the  necessary 
reaction  against  the  freedom 
or  licence  of  the  Regency.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  salon  was 
modern  ;  the  ancients  were 
the  subject  of  witty  jests,  and 
the  guests  were  frankly  pre- 
pared for  a  new  literal ure.  The  chief  liabilues  were  La  Molte,  Fontenelle,  the 
Marquis  d'Argenson,  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  President 
IJenault,  and  Mile  Delaunay  ("2). 

Mme  de  Lambert  —  in  this  respect  less  of  a  grande  dame  than  Mme  de  Ram- 
bouillet  —  did  not  resist  the  temptation  to  read  her  own  works  to  her  guests. 
She  had  printed  in  1726  and  1728  her  Avis  d'une  mere  a  son  Jils  and  her  Avis^ 
d'une  mere  a  sa  fiUe,  and  different  treatises  (L'Amifie,  La  Fieil/^sse),  literary  por- 

(1)  Mme  de  Slaal-Delaunay  died  in  1750;  her  Memoires  were  printed  in  1755 

(2)  Mme  de  Lambert's  hotel  was  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  at'thc  corner  of  the  nie  Colbert. 


'OUTUAir    OV   MADAME   DE   LAMru;UT 
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trails,  discoiirs,  elc.  Avliich  slic  had  composed  for  lier  salon.  Her  first  two 
works  have  a  real  pedaj^o^ical  and  moral  value,  and  have  been  continually 
reprinted.  "  She  wrote  skilfully,  ''  says  M.  L.  Brunei,  "  with  a  somewhat  weak 
grace  and  a  touch  of  affectation.  Was  it  from  La  Motte  and  Fontenelle  that 
she  could  have  learned  to  avoid  these  (1)"?  " 

Mme  DE  TENCIN  (1681-1749).  —  It  was  in  17:26  that  Mme  de  Tencin  began 
to  receive  in  her  hotel  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore  ;  but  this  salon  did  not  reach 
the  height  of  its  brilliance  until  after  the  death  of  Mme  de  Lambert  (1733). 
Its  tone  was  freer,  and  its  society  more  immerous  and  morc  mixed.  It  was  no 
longer  preciosite  wiiich  reigned  there,  but  philosophy.  The  hostess  was  more 
familiar  and  more  good-natured,  and  foretold  the  bourgeoise  Mme  Geof- 
frin.  At  Mme  de  Tencin's  one  met  Fontenelle,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  La 
Motte,  Duclos,  d'Argenlal,  Marinontel,  Helvetius,  and  financiers  and  foreigners. 

Mme  de  Tencin  herself  wrote  novels  :  Le  Conite  de  Coinminges  and  Le  Siege 
de  Calais,  which  are  not  wilhout  merit,  and  were  attributed  to  her  nephew 
Pont-de-Veyle. 
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SUMMARY 

I"  MONTESQUIBU  (i689-n?55)  was  an  aristocrat,  a  magistrate  connected  with 
the  institutions  of  his  country,  a  reformer,  a  satirical  writer  and  a  wit. 

2"  Les  Lettres  Persanes  {1721)  is  a  satire,  with  a  large  background,  at  once 
witty  and  profound,  of  society  and  its  institutions.  We  should  note  the 
rather  insipid  plot;  the  passages  in  which  Montesquieu  criticises,  in  La  Bruyere's 
way  the  manners,  and  absurdities  of  his  time  ;  the  chapters  in  which  he 
handles  questions  of  politics  or  religion,  and  by  which  he  foretells  L'Esprit  des 
lois. 

3°  Les  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence 
des  Romains  (1734.)  are  the  result  of  the  author's  profound  research  in 
Roman  history.  Montesquieu  studied  Rome's  decadence  rather  than  its  gran- 
deur, and  established  political  rather  than  moral  causes  for  it.  The  style  of 
this  work  is  serious  and  truly  Roman. 

4"  VEsprit  des  lois  (1748)  is  a  positive  study,  from  documents,  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  beetwen  difllerent  system  of  legislation  and  the  people  living 
under  them.  Montesquieu  starts  from  facts,  and  seeks  to  explain  them,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  from  all  abstract  theorists. — This  masterpiece  is  written  too 
wittily  :  Mme  du  Deffand  accused  the  author  of  trying  to  show  "  de  I'esprit 
sur  les  Lois. 
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iography.  —  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  la  Brede 
et  de  Montesquieu,  was  born  in  the  chMeau  de  la 
Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  on  January  18,  1689.  His  fam- 
ily belonged  to  the  old  nobility,  and  though  he  was 
always  proud  of  it,  it  was  he,  himself,  who  added 
its  most  imperishable  titles  to  fame.  When  he  had 
completed  his  studies  with  the  Oratoriens,  at  Juilly, 
his  friends  placed  in  his  hands  some  law-books  the 
signifiance  which  he  tried  to  see.  In  1714  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  to  the  Bordeaux  Parlement,  and 
in  1716  president  a  mortier.  As  a  magistrate  he  was 
precise  and  laborious,  if  unconvinced.  Already  he 
sought  occupation  outside  of,  or  in  relation  with,  his 
functions,  and,  for  lack  of  anything  better,  he  be- 
came a  very  assiduous  member  of  the  Bordeaux  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which 
he  contributed  memoirs  on  questions  of  physics,  echoes,  gravity,  the  transpar- 
ency of  bodies,  etc.  Meanwhile,  he  was  preparing  his  first  fwork.  "  I  have 
a  mania  for  writing  books  ",  he  said,  "  and  for  being  ashamed  of  them  after  I 
have  done.  "  The  Lettres  Persanes  appeared  anonymously  in  1721,  and  had  an 
astounding  success.  But  Montesquieu  was  already  meditating  a  more  serious 
work.  He  went  to  Paris,  sold  his  office  of  President,  frequented  the  salons  and 
clubs  for  a  while,  and  was  received  at  the  F'rench  Academy  in  1727. 

From  1728  to  1731,  Montesquieu  travelled.  He  wished  to  collect  documents 
and  especially  observations  for  UEsprit  des  Lois.  Furthermore,  he  was  as  cur- 
ious as  his  compatriot,  Montaigne,  and,  like  the  author  of  the  Essais,  he  was  much 
less  fascinated  by  the  beauties  of  nature  than  by  manners  and  institutions.  He 
first  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  talked  with  Prince  Eugene,  then  to  Venice, 
where  he  questioned  the  financier  Law  on  his  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
speculations.  He  stopped  at  Milan,  Turin,  Florence  (1),  Rome  and  Naples.  He 
then  turned  northwards,  followed  the  route  fron  Verona  to  Innsbruck  which 
Montaigne  had  travelled  from  Innsbruck  to  Verona,  returned  by  the  Rhine  and 
reached  Holland.  From  this  country  he  went  to  England  on  Lord  Chester- 
field's yacht,  and  there  he  remained  two  years.  At  London  he  observed  the 
working  of  that  constitution  which  is  both  monarchical  and  democratic,  and 
which  remained  his  ideal.  We  may  remark,  here,  how  much  the  greatest 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  owed  to  England ;  after  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire  and  Buffon  profited  by  a  knowledge  of  England;  only  J.-J.  Rousseau, 
while  there,  remained  as  truculent  as  usual,  and  returned  without  having  either 
forgotten  or  learned  anything. 
After  his  return  to   France,  Montesquieu  shut  himself  up  in  his  chAtea-u  to 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  282. 
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put  his  notes  and  impressions  in  order.  In  1734,  lie  produced  his  Conside 
tions  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence  des  Romains,  an  import 
part  of  1/ Esprit  des  lots.  The  work  was  received  with  favour.  Montcsqu; 
went  often  to  Paris,  to  divert  himself  after  his  immense  labours  at  La  Brede,  a 
was  seen  in  the  chief  salons,  at  Mme  du  DefTand's,  Mme  Geoffrin's  and  Mrae 
Tencin's.  But  he  always  returned  more  devoted  than  before  to  his  laboric 
country  life.  VEsprlt  des  lois  appeared  in  1748.  The  work  had  a  brilli 
success,  and  was  translated  into  every  language. 

Exhausted  by  this  enormous  effort,  Montesquieu  wrote  nothing  more  exc( 
the  Dejense  de  VEsprlt  des  lois,  in  1750.  He  triumphed  over  all  opposition 
all  his  adversaries.  He  was  in  Paris  when  he  died  in  February,  17o5,  at  i 
age  of  sixty-six. 

Character.  —  His  character  was  composed  of  rather  contradictory 
ments  (1).  He  was  an  aristocrat  closely  attached  to  the  privileges  of  the  nob 
ity,  and  devoting  the  last  two  books  of  his  Esprit  des  lois  to  research  int^ 
feudal  law,  so  as  to  establish  in  a  way  the  legitimacy  of  his  own  titles  :  a  c( 
scicntious  magistrate,  careful  that  "  the  laws  should  not  be  touched  but  b 
tremJ)ling  li.ind  ",and  defending  the  judicial  organisation  of  his  country;  alibe 
and  bold  mind,  very  clear  as  to  tlio  abuses  of  the  existing  regime,  a 
desirous  that  the  French  should  boijow  ii  part  of  their  constitution  fr< 
English  institutions ;  a  satirist  even  more  bitter  than  Voltaire ;  a  painter 
manners  as  vivid  as  La  Bruyere  ;  a  wit  who  could  not  resist  making  a  cle 
remark  to  surprise  or  pique  his  reader,  approaching  the  gravest  subject 
its  lighter  side — in  a  word,  as  Voltaire  said,  "  playing  the  joker  ", 

Morally,  he  showed  the  same  contrasts  :  with  little  sensibility,  "  having ne 
had  a  grief  that  an  hour's  reading  would  not  dissipate  ", — he  could  protest  wf 
the  most  emotional  eloquence  against  slavery  or  torture,  and  prove  himsei 
generous   and  charitable,  though  with   reserved  benevolence.     We  shall    als 
find  all  these  contrasts  in  his  works  and  his  style. 

Les   Lettres  persanes  (1721). — Ahnost  all  <;>;v('id  reformers,  before  publishing: 
niiglit  be  called  their  positive  \Yorks,  l|:iv(!   beyiiii    by    decrviiig 
the  ne<2a"live  part  of  their  task. 


^'■""''ii'^'l"''"    ^^'^'^  Vivsl   struck,    by    the   fact   lli;il    Ihere   was  "   somettiinj 

kingdom  of  France.  "     Everybody   yielded  to_it.   through  laziness   orinTT,^ 

qittBTi^s  strp^rrof  ftiind  clearly  perceived  the  defects  and  vices,  and  perhaps'Tilready  tb( 
remedies.  He  differs  from  t^tajj&^g.i^'^e  La- Bruyere  in  being  also,  and  preeminently 
a'j)oUluiLajl,  and  in  believing  tliat  it  is  not  oidy  manners  and  morals  which  are  rospo"nsT5]^ 
for  sociaF  corruption,  Imt  also  ii^s^jlu|^^^ii^  :  in  tiiis  respect  he  Pelon'gs  truly  to  th.( 
eigljteenth  century,  and  his  successors  only  resinned  ai/T^^ixaggerated  his  thesis.  ^ 

But  Montesquieu,  thd^oraj_ist  and  ]3olitidajj^kiu\v_Ji^g^_Paris   salo       and   the  t^stecr 
the  people  who  read  books,  ancl'  he  realised  that  a  purely  moral  work  had  no  chance  o 

(1)  Morceauoo  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  644. 
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success.  La  Bruyerc  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  oWn  book  piquant  and  amusing,  and 
since  then  society  had  grown  still  more  frivolous  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  So  Montesquieu 
tried  to  present  in  a  fasciiiaiing^Qrin  his  case  against  a  society  which  before  all  else  had 
to  be  amused.  In  17Q7,(^ifres^^  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  comedies,  had  published 
Les  Arnnscnients  serleux  el  corniqucs  d'uii  Sianiois.  In  this  book,  he  supposes  that  a 
Siamese,  who  has  come  to 
Paris,  naively  analyses  for  his 
countrymen  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard.  The  scope  of  siicli 
a  work  was  wide,  and  though 
apparently  fiction,  it  permitt- 
ed boldness.  Montesquieu 
adopted  this  idea.  His  char- 
acters are  two  Persians  Rica 
and  Usbeck,  who  visit  Eu- 
rope and  Avrite  home  to  their 
friends. 

It  was  from  Chardiu's  Jour- 
nal, which  appeared  in  1711, 
that  Montesquieu  drew  some 
Persian  local  colour;  and  to 
connect  the  Lettres  together, 
and  oblige  readers  to  follow 
them  to  the  end,  he  invented 
a  plot  based  on  harem  life 
which  lent  interest  to  the 
correspondence  and  piqued 
curiosity. 

There  are,  then,  several 
elemenrs_in  the  Lettres  per- 


scmcs /wTli.Q..jj!flL  Avhich  it 
iTenon^i  merely  to  indicate ; 
a  satire  on  the  absurditiesof 
society  and:  morals,  in  which 
occVir  eVTernjrTt'  portraiEs  iji 
L;i 


^'yo(^|Tj"oT~wbinen    (Lettre 

XWlpHhe  theatre  (XXVIll), 

C^arislan  cliit-chat  (XXX),- the 

cAiiJj^I  (Xl^XVl)7thAlchemist 
(XLV).me  financier,  thf^ldi- 
reclor  of  conscience,  the  staTv- 
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nig  poet,  me  retired  officer  (XLVIll),  the  rivalry  between  women  of  dilferenl  ages  (LU), 
gaming  (LVl),  the  ignorant  magistrate  (LXVIll),  the  positive  man  (LXXIl)  etc.  This,  is 
the  amusing  part  of  the  Lettres  persan.es,  in  which  Montesquieu  is  both  an  excellent 
painter  of  life  and  a  satirist  who  is  clear-sighted  to  the^  p^int  of  being  malign;  3°  Final- 
ly, there  is  a  certain  number  of  more  serious  letters,  not  without  persiflage,  but  Ihe 
object  of  which  is  a  calm  discussion  of  political,  religious  and  literary  questions  :  the 
story  of  the  Troglodytes  (XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV),  the  King  of  France  (XXIV,  XXXVII),  the 
Pope  (XXIX),  theological  disputes  (XLVI),  metaphysics  (LXIX),  suicide  (LXXVl),  dillVniil 
forms  of  government  (LXXX),  glory  (LXXXIX-XC),  justice  (XCV),  the  Romans  (CXM. 
divorce  (CXVI,  CXVll),  the  colonies  (C\XI),  the  laws  (CWIX),  the  library  of  a  conveiil,    \ 
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and  in  this  connection  judgments  on  the  literary  genres  (GXXXllI  and  lollowing),  etc. 
— Too  many  references  would  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  profundity  of  the  Lettres 
persanes.  The  author  of  the  Considerations  and  of  the  Esprit  des  lois  is  continuously 
foretold  in  them.  And  when  we  have  read  with  admiratiou  a  number  of  serious  pages» 
we  are  extremely  surprised  to  come  again  upon  the  insipid  plot  in  which  Montesquieu 
himself  seems  to  have  felt  more  pleasure  than  was  proper  (1). 

Les  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence  des 
Romains  (1734). — This  is  Montesquieu's  truly  classic  work.— In  the  Lettres  persanes  wo 
tind  many  allusions  to  the  Romans,  the  author  seeming  to  revert  to  them  by  prcdilecl 
ion.  He  had  formerly  read,  before  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  in  1716,  a  Dissertation  siii 
la  politique  des  Romains  dans  la  religion;  and  this  is  the  more  important  to  rememl)ei 
because  in  Considerations  Montestjuieu  wis  absolutely  to  neglect  Roman  religion.  After 
the  Lettres  persanes,  he  had  composed  in  1722  the  Dialogue  de  Sylla  et  d'Eucrate,  wliict 
he  only  read  in  a  salon,  and  did  not  publish  until  1745. 

Following  is  the  plan  of  the  Considerations  :  Chap,  i  :  Commencement  de  Rome.  Sesi 
guerres.  —  Chap,  ii  :  De  I'art  de  la  guerre  chez  les  Romains.  —  Chap,  ni  :  Comment  les 
Romains  parent  sagrandir.  —  Chap,  iv  ;  Des  Gaalois.  De  Pyrrhus.  Parallele  de  Carthage  el 
de  Rome.  Guerre  d'Annibal.  —  Chap,  v  :  De  I'etat  de  la  Grece,  de  la  Macedoine,  de  la  Syrie 
el  de  rEgypte,  apres  I'abaissement  des  Carthaginois.  —  Chap:  vi  :  De  la  conduile  que  les  Ro" 
mains  tinrent  pour  soumettre  tons  les  peuples.  —  Chap,  vu  :  Comment  Mitliridale  put  leu 
resister.  —  Chap,  viii  :  Des  divisions  qui  furent  toujours  dans  la  ville.  —  Chap,  ix  :  Deux 
causes  de  la  perte  de  Rome  (The  greatness  of  the  empire  and  of  the  city).  —  Chap,  x  :  Dt 
la  corruption  des  Romains.  —  Chap,  xi  :  De  Sylla.  De  Pompee  et  de  Cesar.  —  Chap.  xu.  De 
Vetat  de  Rome  apres  la  mort  de  Cisar.  —  Chap,  xni  :  Auguste.  —  Chap,  xiv  :  Tibere. 
Chap.  XV  :  Des  empereurs  depuis  Caius  Caligula  jusqu' a  Anlonin.  —  Chap.  x\i  :  De  Vt-tai 
de  I  empire  depuis  Anlonin  jusqu'a  Probus.  —  Chap,  xvn  :  Changement  dans  I'Etat  (Division 
of  the  State  between  two  emi)erors).  —  Chap,  xviii  :  Nouvelles  maximes  prises  par  les  Ro- 
mains (tribute  paid  to  the  barbarians;  loss  of  the  national  militia;  llnancial  exactions). 
—  Chap.  XIX  :  Grandeur  d'Attila.  Cause  de  Vetablissement  des  Barbares.  Raisons  poarquoil 
I'Empire  d" Occident  fut  le  premier  abattu.  —  Chap,  xx  :  Des  conqudtes  de  Justinien.  De  so 
gouvernement.  —  Chap,  xxi  :  Desordres  de  I'Empire  d' Orient.  —  Chap,  xxji  :'  Faiblesse  de 
V Empire  d' Orient.  —  Chap,  xxiii  :  Raison  de  la  durie  de  V Empire  d  Orient.  Sa  destruction\ 
(Taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  I),  1453). 

How  did  Montesquieu  find  documents  for  his  Considerations?  He  had  read,  with  pe 
in  hand,  all  the  great  historians  of  antiquity  :  Sallust,  Ca3sar,  Livy,  Florus,  Tacitus 
Suetonius,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Dyonysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  Jose 
phus,  etc.  Respecting  the  decadence,  he  quotes  from  :  Suidas,  Justinian,  Nicetas 
Lactantius,  Saint  Augustin,  etc.  He  also  consulted  Machiavel  (f)iscours  sur  la  premiere, 
Ddcade  de  Tite  Live),  Sainl-Evremond  {Rejlexions  sur  les  divers  gdnies  du  peuple  romain),  an 
Bossuet  [Histoire  universelle,  3  parties,  chap,  vi  et  vn).  He  studied  Roman  History  fron 
its  beginnings,  and  read  all  that  his  predecessors  had  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  for  thi 
he  deserves  praise,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  such  reading.  It  must  be  added 
however,  that  Montesquieu  had  neither  the  critical  nor  the  scientific  spirit  as  w 
understand  it  to-day.  He  never  doubts  the  scientific  accuracyof  any  text  or  testimony 
and  with  respect  to  certain  legends,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  more' 
credulous  than  antiquity  was  itself.  He  does  not  discuss  Rome's  origin,  and  accepts; 
with  docility  all  that  Livy  reports  concerning  the  kings,  as  well  as  biassed  judgments 
on  the  emperors;  above  all  he  does  not  discriminate  between  the  different  moments  in 
the  history  of  Roman   manners  and  morals  (2).     It  should  be  added  that   Montesquieu 

(1)  Morccaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  284;  Snd  cycle,  p.  646. 

(2)  As  to  Montesquieu's  credulity,  see  Introduction  to  Person's  edition  (Garnier), 
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d\d  not  ovea  suspect  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  "  auxiliary  sciences  of  history,  " 
such  as  archaeology,  epigraphies,  numismatics,  etc.  Nor  must  it  be  said  that  this  was  a 
defect  of  his  time;  for,  only  a  few  years  later,  President  de  Brosses,  searching  Italy 
for  documents  for  his  Sallust,  wrote  from  1739-17iO  letters  which  reveal  the  most 
curious  and  fruitful  research. 

Let  us  not  then  ask  o*f  Montesquieu  more  than  he  has  wished  to  give  us,  viz,  a  study 
in  political  philosophy.  In  spite  of  his  errors  he  found,  like  Bossuet  and  Corneille,  the 
essence  of  the  Roman  spirit. — Bossuet,  to  whom  he  is  often  compared  (1),  had  studied 
Reman  grandeur  rather  than  its  decadence,  and  searched  out  moral  rather  than  political 
causes. 

Montesquieu,  out  of  lw,3nty-three  chapters,  devotes  eight  to  the  grandeur  and  fifteen 
to  the  decadence  of  Rome.  For  Mi)nt(>s(|ui(Mi,  tlw;  esscMitial  causes  of  Rime's  gran- 
deur were  love  of 
liberty  and  military 
discipline  (I-Ill),  and 
the  politics  of  the  Se- 
nate (IV-VII)  ;  —  the 
causes  of  decadence 
were  not  for  him,  as 
for  Bossuet,  the  loss 
of  moral  and  civic  vir- 
tues, but  chiefly  the 
extent  of  the  Empire, 
the  distances  to  which 
troops  had  to  be  sent, 
knowing  no  longer 
any  body  except  their 
general  (IX),  and  final- 
ly, inequality  of  for- 
tunes. Montesquieu 
prolongs  his  study  of 
Rome's  decadence  till 
tlie  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

From  a  reading  of 
this  work  we  deduca.the  following,  philosophy  :  "  It  is  not  chance  which  rules  the>vorld.  " 
Men  are,  in  divers  degrees,  responsible  for  events;  the  latter  never  have  an  individual 
but  always  a  relative  importance ;  they  are  connected  with  and  impose  conditions  upon, 
one  another.  And  this  is  so  true,  that  Montesquieu  not  only  explains  what  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  us  accidental  and  fortuitous  in  Roman  history,  but  from  this  history,  whose 
human  mechanism  he  has  understood,  he  draAvs  general  and  profound  observations 
which  are  so  many  predictions  (i.  e.,  cie'sarism,  and  the  Oriental  question). 


VIEW   OF  THE  CASTLE   OF   LA   BREDE 


L'Esprit  des  lois  (1748). — This  work  consists  of  thirty-one  books,  eachone  subdivided 
into  fifteen  to  twenty  chapters. — The  word  "  Esprit  "  means  intimate  sense,  universal. — 
Laws  are  defined  as  "  Les  rapports  necessaires  f|ui  derivent  de  la  nature  des  choses.  " 
What  does  a  "  rapport  "  mean?  The  explanation  of  this  formula  alone  will  prove  the 
originality  and  depth  of  Montesquieu.  Before  him,  all  those  who  had  written  about  the 
laws — Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bossuet,  and  generally  all  the  historians 
of  laws   (except  perhaps    Bodin) — began  with  abstract,   metaphysical    and   moral    defin- 


(l/.See  us[>o('iylly   NisAUD,  Lillerature  I'ranraist',   vol.  IV.  chup.  vil. 
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itions  ;  they  built  up  an  ideal  legislation,  and  criticised,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  cm 
principles,  all  existing  legislation.  Montesquieu's  method  is,  on  the  contrary,  experit 
ental.  "  1  first  examined  men,  "  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "  believing  that,  in  this 
Unite  diversity  of  laws  and  morals,  they  were  not  altogether  led  by  their  fancies... 
have  not  deduced  a  principle  from  my  own  prejudices,  but  from  the  nature  of  things. 
The  diversity  of  legislation,  which  scandalised  theorists,  seemed  to  him  necessary  ai 
useful  :  "  Laws  should  be  so  essentially  proixr  to  the  people  for  whom  they  have  be 
made,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  laws  of  one  nation  could  serve  for  another.  "  (Book 
ap.  III).  "  What  then  are  these  essential,  natural  elements  whose  relation  determim 
the  laws  ?  First,  laws  should  be  related  to  the  nature  and  the  principle  of  the  goveri 
ment;  then,  they  should  be  made  with  respect  to  "  the  physical  conditions  of  tl: 
ooanlry,  to  an  icy,  a  burning  or  a  temperate  climate;  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
situation,  its  cxtciil  :  to  tlic  kind  o\'  iifV  llic  ])(Mipl('  lead,  whether  agriculturists,  hunte 
or  shepherd- ;  IIkn  slioiild  i)c  iiuidc  willi  rcspccl  to  the  degree  of  liberty  allowed  h 
the  constitution,  to  the  religion  of  tiic  iuliabilants,  tlieir  iiiclinalions,  their  wealtl 
number,  commerce,  manners...  The  laws  sixiuld  Ix-  considerc^d  in  all  these  relations 
I  shall  examine  all  these  relations,  as  liicir  ass(inl)lage  is  in  reality  Avhat  is  called  "  I'espr 
des  lois.  "     (Book  1,  chap,  in)  (1). 

In  Book  II,  Montesquieu  defines  the  three  kinds  of  government :  the  republican,  whic 
can  only  subsist  by  integrity  (that  is  sincere  .devotion  to  the  institutions) ;  the  monarcl 
ical,  founded  ifpon  honour  (that  is  to  say,  chivalric  loyalty  to  the  king) ;  and  tl 
despotic  government,  founded  on  fear  (the  despot  only  being  obeyed  through  fear  < 
punishment).  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  are  de\oted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  i 
their  relation  to  governments  as  thus  defined. -- Books  I\  and  X  :  Of  laws  in  the 
relation  with  force  whether  defensive  or  oflensi\c.  Here  Montesquieu  gives  I 
opinion  on  war,  conquerors,  etc.— Book  XI  is  of  capital  importance,  and  is  entitled.  «  0 
the  laws  on  which  political  liberties  are  founded.  »  Here  Montesquieu  studies  tl 
Knglish  constitution  with  evident  sympathy.  I'lic  "  Constitutionalists  "  of  the  Revol 
lion  were  inspired  by  this. — Book  \ll  :  the  pulilical  liberty  of  the  citizen. — Book  XII 
|)ublic  revenues.— Book  XIV  :  Climate.— Books  \\,  \\l  and  XVII  :  Slavery  (in  chapter 
of  Book  XV  is  Montesquieu's  celebrated  protest  auainsl  negro  slavery,  which  is  a  mod 
of  eloquent  irony  (2).— Book  XVIII  :  The  land.  — Book  XIX  :  Manners  and  Customs. 
Books  \X  and  XXI  :  Commerce.— Book  X\ll  :  Currency.— Book  XXIII  :  The  number 
inhabitants.- Books  XXIV  to  XXVI  :  Religion.  — Book  XXVIT  :  Roman  laws.- 
Book  XXVIII  :  French  civil  law.  — Book  XXIX  :  Manner  of  innnnlatiug  the  laws.- 
Books  XXX  and  XXXI  :  Feudal   laws  of  the  Franks  (3). 

In  each  of  these  books  Montesquieu  reviews  the  different  codes,  and  tries  to  exijlai 
such  laws  as  seem  strange  to  us.  In  this  way  he  studies  Roman  slavery  and,  withoi 
approving  it,  finds  it  consistent  with  their  government  and  their  morals;  but  he  consii 
ers  slavery  an  anomaly  in  governments  whose  system  is  founded  upon  honour  at 
virtue,  and  especially  inconsistent  with  Christian  morality. — As  in  the  Lettres  persanes,  1 
makes  use  of  allusions,  criticising  French  laws  a  propos  of  Chinese  laws,  and  "sudden 
introducing  piquant  comparisons. — He  brings  methods  of  critical  discussion  to  bo: 
upon  history  and  the  examination  of  religions;  and  while  proclaiming  the  moral  ai 
social  superiority  of  Christianity,  he  explains  Avliy  such  and  such  a  nation,  in  such  ai 
such  a  (  limate,  must  change  the  elements  of  its  political  existence  and  of  its  morj 
in  order  to  become  logically  Christian. 

All  these  observations   Montesqviieu   based   upon   an   immense  number  of  document 


{i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,,  p.  652. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  639. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  286. 
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We   have  only  to   run  thronoh   the   Esprit   den   his,  and  note  the  references   to  original 
texts,  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  llie  author's  labours. 


Montesquieu's   Style.  —  The   coiitradictions    we  have   pointed  out   in  the 
character    of    Montesquieu 


appear  alsoTn  TTTsstyle . — 
T)nly''onc~orTrrs  \vorTi.s  lias 
more  or  less  unity  of  tone, 
namely,  the  Consideralions : 
in  this,  everything  is  direct, 
concise  without  obscurity, 
and  serious  without  any 
bombast.  We  would  say 
[ hfit-J^rontesciuieii  feJL^'es-^ 
^ect  for  his  subject:  he  was 
f  u  11  ofLivy^nd^especially 
SalTust  and  Tacitus.  A  page 
of  the  Consideralions  trans- 
lated into  Latin  seems  to  be 
written  in  its  original  lan- 
guage.— As  we  have  said, 
the  style  of  \/(WLettres  per- 
sjULes  is  somen mes  calm  and 
serious,  sometimes  light  and 
phiyfuinJ^^^^t3  same  qua^ 
lily  is  always  evident :  the 
)/cel i ng _f or  the  r i gli t  \\;q r d , 
a  II  d  dir  ecrseiTlTJnces  go  in  <^ 
s  t  raight  totheir  objecL— 
ThesTyTc'of  the  Esprit  is  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  Let- 
tres;  evidently  Montesquieu 
wished  to  be  read.  He  in- 
troduced into  French  liter- 
ature, a  new  matter  until 
then  generally  handled  in 

Latin,  or  at  least  in  a  technical  French,  which  frightened  away  fashionable  read- 
ers.     To  ijltj:<ld"^^  t'lC  fT'T-^i  Plll?''^'   tf>-t|iP|^o^ai^  11,^'iJr^riQ^   |.a,^>;>.H   ^flrinii^ -iai^(^«;  • 

he  cut  uj2jiis  jubject^  with  some  chapters  only  a  few  lines  long,  to  which  he 
gave  piquant  or  puzzling  titles  ;  above  all,  '■'(^'^'^I'Mnh'^^  '"h^  ^  frMv  vfvirl, 
interrogative    and    paradoxical   sentences,  around    a   vvell-chosen    citali(ni.  thj; 


MONTESQUIEU    AS   FIRST    I'UESiDENT 

From  a  coloured  print  representing  his  statue 
by  Hondon  (1741-1828). 
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thd^iarm  we  feel  in  conversing  with  a  very  learned  and  witty  man,  but  this  alsi 
leavej.4isra]Jiw  weary.  ^WeT'^gTmTITfted'lrgainst  Monl!^'5qTiietrfur"considerin 
us  so  frivolous,  and  we  seek  more  serious  chapters  in  which  he  no  longer  sacri 
fices  to  the  graces.  Mme  du  Deffand  said  of  this  work  :  "  C'est  de  Te^prit  su 
les  lois ;  "  and  while  the  witticism  is  unjust  applied  to  the  work  as  a  w  hole,  i 
admirably  characterises  numerous  passages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VOLTAIRE     (1694-1778). 


SUMMARY 


r  VOLTAIRE  leads  a  very  varied  life.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
in  1717,  visited  England  from  1726^29,  lived  at  Cirey  from  1784  to  1749,  in 
Berlin  from  1750  to  1753,  in  Switzerland  and  Ferney  (1754-78).  He  died  in 
Paris,  after  a  true  apotheosis. 

2°  AS  A  POET,  he  wrote  :  an  epic,  La  Henriade;  some  epistles,  satires  and 
odes;  he  is  at  his  best  in  lighter  poetry, 

3"  AS  HISTORIAN,  he  wrote  :  Charles  XII  (1731),  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV 
(1751),  L'Essai  suries  moeurs  (1756).  He  rejuvenated  history  by  introducing 
into  it  the  study  of  manners,  institutions,  arts,  and  by  pointing  out  the  relations 
between  nations.     In  history  his  style  is  narrative  and  not  oratorical. 

He  left  a  vast  correspondence  (10.000  letters  at  least),  addressed  to  kings, 
princes,  great  lords,  men  of  letters,  etc.  This  forms  a  unique  document  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  century  and  of  the  writer  himself. 

5°  Voltaire's  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  as  :  moral  and  civic  liberty, 
material  progress  of  society,  tolerance,  deism. 

6"  Voltaire's  style  seems  perfectly  natural.  Compared  to  Bossuet's,  or  Pas- 
cal's, it  lacks  depth  and  strength. 
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DECORATED    LETTER 

of  the    XVII    century. 


^;-p^ TP ,,.  ■  ■  -^   hildhood  and  Education  (1694-1713).  —  Frangois-Marie 

II^^^^^^^^^S  fl  Arouet  was  born  in  Paris  on  November  29,  1694.  He 
was  tbe  son  of  a  notary  at  the  Ghatelet,  from  whom 
he  inherited  practical  sense  ;  for,  through  all  hig  tra- 
gedies and  his  pamphlets,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
own  fortune.  From  his  mother  he  inherited  perhaps 
a  certain  elegant  and  fascinating  shrewdness.  His  god- 
father was  the  Abbe  de  Chatcauneuf,  a  witty  free- 
thinker. Francois-Marie  was  ten  years  old  when  he 
was  entered  at  Louis-le-Grand  college,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1711.  This  college,  whose  professors  were 
Jesuits,  was  then  the  most  celebrated  one  in  Paris.  The 
very  talented  boy  amused,  charmed  and  somewhat 
frightened  his  masters  ;  but  he  owed  to  lliem  his  assiduous  study  of  the  human- 
ities, and  the  development  of  his  incipient  taste  for  poetry.  During  his  long 
and  agitated  life,  Voltaire  never  forgot  some  of  his  professors.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  his  interest  to  cultivate  relations  with  Fathers  Poree,  Tournemine,.  Brumoy, 
Tlioulie  (who  biecame  Abbe  d'Olivet)  and  de  la  Tour;  but  he  certainly  retained 
some  gratitude  towards  them.  He  cultivated  friendships  with  some  of  the  alumni 
of  tiie  Jesuits,  by  wliicii  he  was  to  profit  later  :  the  two  Argensons,  one  of  whom 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  other  War  Minister;  the  future  Mare- 
chal  de  Richelieu,  his  hero,  who  was  both  a  great  warrior  and  a  finished  free- 
thinker;  Gideville,' Who,  as  Counsellor  to  the  Rouen  Parlement,  rendered  him 
great  service  ;  and  Argental,  who  became  one  of  his  factotums  at  Paris  while 
he  lived  at  Cirey,  in  Prussia,  or  at  Ferney,  etc. 

His  education  being  completed,  young  Arouet  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
decided  taste  for  letters  and  a  life  of  elegance.  He  met,  in  his  father's  salon, 
poets  like  Ghaulieu,  La  Fare,  J.-B.  Rousseau  ;  and  personages  like  M.  de  Gau- 
martin,  Abbe  Servicn  and  his  nephew,  the  Ghevalier  de  Sully.  His  godfather 
presented  him  to  the  Yendome  family,  in  the  Temple,  and  made  him  appre- 
ciated there.  And  the  study  of  law,  which  his  father  wished  him  to  under- 
take, seemed  to  him  more  and  more  unattractive. 


His  First  Exile  and  liis  Literary  Debuts  (1714-1718).  —  His  father,  whom 
his  son's  audacity  troubled,  juid  a\  Ik)  wished  to  make  him  into  a  serious  man 
at  any  cost,^placed  him  as  page  or  secretary  with  the  Marquis  de  Ghateauneuf, 
Ambassador  to  Holland  (1713).  The  young  man  passed  several  months  at  The 
Hague,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  of  residence  for  a  bold 
and  open  mind.     From   Holland,  the  intellectual  fatherhind   of  Bayle,  canio,  at 
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that  lime,  all  those  gazettes  and  panii)lilel.s  \vliich,iii  the  name  of  pliilosophica 
and  religious  tolerance,  made  underiiand  attacks  on  Louis  XIV's  regime.  Buti 
the  future  philosopher  did  not  slay  at  The  Hague  ;  and  it  was  not  until  his 
residence  in  England,  ten  years  laler,  llial  Ihese  ideas  look  hold  of  him.  Return- 
ing to  Paris  in  1744,  he 
became  clerk  to  M.Alain, 
an  attorney,  in  the  Place 
Maubcrt ;  and  it  was  there 
he  met  Thieriol,  whom 
his  correspondence 
shows  us  as  the  most 
devoted  though  the  most 
unmel  hodical  of  friends. 
At  this  lime,  young 
Arouet  wrote  verse,  sati- 
rical verse.  M.  de  Gau- 
martin,  a  friend  of  the 
notary,  took  Francois- 
Marie  to  his  chateau  de 
Saint-Ange;  and  the 
young  man  profited  by 
his  host's  conversation, 
and  began  La  Henriade 
and  OEdipe.  The  death 
of  Louis  XIY  emancipat- 
ing the  society  at  the 
Temple,  young  Arouet 
reappeared  there;and  was 
also  presented  at  Sceaux, 
where  he  read  OEdipe. 
But  his  reputation  for 
wit  played  him  a  bad 
turn;  he  was  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  satirical 
p,ieces  written  against 
the    Regent    and    his 

daughter,  and  he  was  exiled  to  Tulle,  and  Ihen  to  SuUy-sur-Loire,  in  I  he  house  of 
hisoldfellow  —  student  at  Louis-le-Grand  (1716).  When  he  was  allowed  to  return, 
he  was  no  wiser.  His  intemperate  language  caused  a  satire  upon  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  to  be  attributed  to  him,  of  which  the  last  line  was  :  "  J'ai  vu  ces  maux, 
et  je  n'ai  pas  vingt  ans. "  This  time  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year  and  where  he  wrote  a  part  of  the  Henriade.    Then  he 


VOLTAIRE   AT    TWENTY    FOLK   YKAUS   OLD 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Ijargilliere  (1656-174G) 
and  engraved  by  Alex  Pardieu. 
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was  exiled  to  the  estate  of  his  father  at  Chatenay.  Meanwhile,  the  Theatrc- 
Frangais  rehearsed  his  CEdipe,  which  was  played  and  applauded  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1718.  This  first  public  triumph  brought  him  notoriety  at  least;  and  it 
was  then  that  he  abandoned  the  name  Arouet  for  Voltaire  (an  anagram  made 
from  Aroaetl  (e)  j  (eune)^  by  changing  the  "  u  "  into  "  v  "  and  the  "  j  " 
into  '*  i  ". 

From  the  Tragedy  of  "  (Mdipe  to  his  Exile  in  England  (4718-1726).  —  For 
seven  years,  Voltaire  was  the  most  active  and  happy  of  men,  petted  both  by 
literary  and  aristocratic  society. — In  1723,  he  published  La  Ligue  (first  title  of 
La  Henriade),  which  was  printed  almost  clandestinely  at  Rouen,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  devoted  Gideville,  and  had  a  prodigious  success.  Voltaire 
was  then  pensioned  ny  the  Regent,  and  later  by  the  king.  He  wrote  divertisse- 
ments for  the  court,  and  lighter  poems  made  him  sought  after  and  feared. 
At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself  with  the  care  of  his  fortune,  and  advis- 
ed by  the  Paris,  brothers  he  began  to  assure  for  himself  the  independence  of 
which  he  felt  the  need. 

But,  to  continue  his  career  as  a  fashionable  poet,  despite  his  censorious 
opinions,  Voltaire  had  remained  a  wit.  Excessively  vain,  wishing  to  monopolise 
favour  and  applause,  he  might  perliaps  have  wasted  his  time  in  Epitres,  or  pieces 
for  the  court,  etc.  A  "  catastrophe  ''  befell  which  obliged  him,  if  not  to  change 
altogether  his  mind  and  soul,  at  least  to  orientate  himself  differently.  The 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  to  whom  he  had  replied  at  the  Opera  with  impertinent 
pride,  sent  for  him  while  he  was  dining  with  the  Duke  de  Sully,  and  had  him 
caned  under  his  own  eyes  by  his  servants.  Voltaire  wished,  but  in  vain,  to 
fight  a  duel  with  Rohan ;  he  was  put  in  the  Bastile,  and  upon  his  request 
was  allowed  to  go  to  England  in  May,  1726. 

Voltaire  in  England  (1726-1729).  —  Voltaire  was  not  a  man  to  sulk  under 
misfortune,  but  rather  to  benefit  by  it  in  any  possible  way.  Hardly  had  he 
arrived  in  London  when  he  became  the  guest  of  the  greatest  personages  and 
the  friend  of  the  most  celebrated  writers.  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  had  known 
in  France,  made  him  his  favorite :  he  frequented  the  home  of  Robert  Walpole 
(whose  son  Horace  was,  in  his  turn,  to  enjoy  the  salons  of  Paris),  and  that  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Hervey  (the  Lord  llervey  to  whom  he  was  later  to  write  a  fine 
letter  on  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV  in  1740),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough.  He  associated  familiarly  with  Pope,  Swift,  Young,  and 
Clark.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  received  him  at  court ;  and  the  prin- 
cess, on  becoming  queen,  accepted  the  dedication  of  a  new  edition  of  LaLiguej 
then  called  La  Henriade,  which  Voltaire  published  by  subscription.  Meanwhile, 
he  went  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  witnessed  a  repertory,  entirely 
new  to  him,  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  Dryden  ; — and  he  learned  En- 
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glish.  In  his  Leltres  plUlosophiques  or  Lettres  anglaises,  only  published  in  1734, 
he  was  to  give  ns  his  impressions  of  London,  and  what  advantages  he  drew 
from  his  exile,  during  wliich  his  mind  and  taste  were  definitely  formed.  He 
enjoyed  a  political  and  religious  liberty  whose  value  he  appreciated  ;  above  all 
he  found  he  had  a  social  position,  as  a  mere  man  of  letters,  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  renounce ; these 
ministers  and  great  lords 
were  not,  as  in  France,  his 
patrons,  but  his  equals.  In 
futuf-e  he  must  have  politic- 
al, civic,  moral,  literary  in- 
dependence; he  had  become 
a  citizen  and  a  philosopher, 
while  retaining,  from  his 
early  education,  a  more  or 
less  narrow  classical  taste. 


FUEDERICK    n 


In  Paris  (1729-1734).  — 
On  his  return  from  England 
in  March,  1729,  Voltaire 
stayed  with  the  Countess  de 
Fontaine -Martel,  near  the 
Palais-Royal.  He  first  look- 
ed after  the  performance 
of  Dratus,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully given  in  Decem- 
ber, 1730.  Then  he  publish- 
ed the  Histoire  de  Charles 
XII  At  Rouen.  Then  follow- 
ed Eriphyle  (1732),  which 
was  a  failure  ;  in  the  same 
year  Zaire,  his  finest  dram- 
atic achievement,  was  presented,  and  Voltaire  also  published  Le  Temple  dii 
Gout,  a  short  work  of  mixed  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  god  of  taste  bes- 
towed rank  in  accordance  with  the  preferences  and  interests  of  M.  de  Vol- 
taire. Adelaide  dii  Gaesclin,  another  historical  tragedy,  failed  in  1734.  The 
Leltres  phllosophiqaes  or  Lettres  anglaises,  to  which  he  had  added  remarks 
on  Pascal's  Pe/jsees,  appeared  clandestinely  in  1734;  and  the  book,  condemn- 
ed by  tlie  Parlement,  was  seized  and  burned-  Five  editions  of  it  were  sold 
in  that  year  alone.  But  Voltaire  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  so  he  left 
Paris  in  haste,  and  went  to  Cirey,  in  Champagne,  where  Mme  du  Chalelet 
offered  him  hospitality. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  19 


From  the  portrait  painted  by  Antoine  Pesne  (1683-1757) 
and  engraved  by  Wille. 
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Voltaire  at  Cirey  (1734-1749).  —^  Cirey-sur-Glaise,  not  far  from  Yassy  an 
Saint-Dizier,  was  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Barrois,  which  belonged  to  tli 
Duke  de  Lorraine ;  so  that,  in  case  of  danger  on  French  territory,  llight  w 
easy.  Voltaire  therefore  felt  perfectly  safe  there,  and  stayed  many  year 
though  not  without  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  At  Cirey,  in  the  Society  of  a  woma 
wlio  was  studious  to  the  point  of  pedantry,  and  who  had  a  mania  for  science 
Voltaire  worked  better  than  in  a  metropolis  where  his  vanity  could  not  resi 
worldly  temptations.  He  did  not  give  over  writing  "  petits  ouvrages  ,,  ;  I: 
wrote  at  Ihir^  timehis  La  Pucelle, — a  mock  heroic  poem,  against  Joan  of  Arc,  whic 
will  always  be  a  stain  on  Voltaire's  work, — his  Mondain,  a  satire  at  once  supei 
ficial  and  bold,  and  the  Defense  da  Mondain,  etc.  He  continued  to  write  plavi 
in  1735,  La  Mori  de  Cesar,  imitated  from  Shakespeare,  without  female  roles,  w 
given  at  the  college  of  Harcourt ;  in  1736,  Alzire,  a  great  success,  and  L'Enfat 
prodUjiie,  a  tearful  comedy  ;  in  1740,  Mahomet,  only  given  in  1742  in  Paris  ;  i 
1743,  Merope,  which  was  a  triumph;  in  1745,  La  Princesse  de  Navarre,  a  con 
edy-ballet,  performed  at  Versailles;  in  1748,  Seinirainis.  made  up  of  fraj 
men  Is  of  Eriphyle,  and  which  succeeded.  Under  the  inlluence  of  "  la  bell 
Kniilie,  "  Voltaire  also  occupied  himself  with  physical  science.  He  sent  fc 
scientitic  apparatus,  and  wrote  a  translation  of  Newton's  Elementa.  He  sent  t 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir  Sar  la  nature  da  feu.  Finally,  he  workcj 
on  historical  and  philosophical  works  ;  and  it  was  at  Cirey  that  he  prepare* 
with  indefatigable  energyjiis  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

But  Voltaire  at  Cirey  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  recluse  obstinately  sulkin 
away  from  Paris,  or  not  daring  to  appear  there.  First  he  went  to  the  col- 
lege of  Harcourt  to  see  the  performance  of  La  Mart  de  Cesar;  he  also  saw  Me- 
rope from  Mmc  de  Luxembourg's  box;  he  presented  himself  in  1736  and  in 
1743  to  the  French  Academy,  by  which  he  was  at  last  elected  in  1746,  and  where 
he  delivered  a  remarkable  discourse  on  the  universality  of  the  French  lai 
guage.  In  fact,  he  was  almost  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  b 
thanks  to  the  Argensons  and  to  llichelieu.  He  was  charged  with  a  mission  ti 
Frederic  in  1743;  but  the  latter,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  coquetting  wit 
Voltaire,  whom  he  had  seen '^in  1740,  was  not  able  to  keep  him.  On  his  retur 
from  Berlin,  Richelieu  had  him  compose  La  Princesse  de  Navarre  for  the  we 
ding  festivities  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  ant  it  was  during  his 
tenure  of  this  position  that  he  wrote  in  a  few  days  his  Poeme  de  Fontenoy.  He 
hoped  to  ally  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Mme  de  Pompadour  ;  but  the  queen's 
party,  by  whom  Voltaire  was  suspected,  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  his  favour 
at  the  French  court  was  of  short  duration. 

Though  everybody  worked  hard  at  Cirey,  they  amused  themselves  also,  and 
received  many  friends  and  admirers.  It  was  not  yet  like  the  incessant  pilgrim- 
age of  Ferney,  but  there  was  already  a  theatre  in  which  the  guests  were  oblig- 
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(mI  lo  act  Voltaire's  pieces  (I).  Tlie  latter  travelled,  often  with  Mine  du 
Chalelet  ;  he  was  seen  at  Brussels  and  Lille,  and  in  1748  at  the  court  of  Liine- 
ville,  with  king  Stanislas  (2).  It  was  there  that  Mme  du  Ghatelet  died  on 
September  10,  1749. 


Voltaire  and  Frederick  II  (1750-1753).  —  After  the  death  of  Mme  dii 
Chatelet,  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris  and  lived  temporarily  in  the  rue  Traver- 
siere.  Spurred  again  by  his  passion  for  the  theatre,  and  his  jealousy  of  Gre- 
billon,who  was  protected  by  Mme  do  Pompadour,  he  rewrote  the  tragedies  of 
the  old  poet,  and  pro- 
duced Oreste  (from  F 
Eleclra),  and  acted  in 
his  own  house  Rome 
sauvee  (adapted  from 
Catilina).  Mean- 
while, Frederick  11 
redoubled  his  invit- 
ations to  Voltaire, 
and  the  latter,  disap- 
pointed at  not  being 
restored  to  favour  at 
court,  left  for  Berlin 
June  18,  1750,  where 
he  arrived  on  July  10. 

Very  well  received 
by  Frederick,  and 
lodged  near  him  at 
Polsdan%,  Voltaire  w  as 

at  first  enchanted.  His  letters  to  d'Argental  and  his  niece,  Mme  Denis,  were 
full  of  compliments  for  the  "  Salomon  du  Nord  "  and  the  "  banquets  de 
Platon  ",  where  a  group  of  Frenchmen,  witly  and  bold,  presided  over  by  Fred- 
erick, indulged  in  the  freest  conversation.  Among  them  were  Maupertuis, 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  celebrated  mathematician  ;  La  Metlrie,  a 
physicist,  who  had  been  compromised  by  his  too  freely  expressed  materialistic 
opinions,  and  to  whom  Frederick  had  otYered  a  refuge  ;  and  a  few  subalterns 
of  an  adventurous  spirit  and  easy  morality.  But  Voltaire  and  Frederick,  both 
of  them  sensitive  and  domineering,  could  not  for  long  sustain  their  friendly 
understanding,  and  several  incidents  boded  trouble.  Frederick  said  to  La 
Mettrie,  who  reported  it  to  Voltaire  :  "  I  shall  have  need  of  him  a  year  more 

(1)  See  the  letters  of  Mme  do  Grafflgny  from  1738-1739,  quoted  by  M.  Lanson  [Choioc  dc  lettres  du 
dix-huitieme  siecle). 

(2)  G  Malguas,  La  Cour  de  LuneoHle. 


From 
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drawinp-  by  Braadoin,  engraved  ay  Masquelier. 
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almost  ;  one  squeezes  the  orange  and  rejects  the  skin.  "  Of  what  use  was  V 
taire  to  him,  in  fact?  To  correct  his  French  verses,  enliven  his  suppers,  ar 
with  his  presence  shed  some  philosophical  and  literary  lustre  on  the  Prussi 
court.  According  to  his  own  opinion,  Frederick  bought  these  advantages  ve: 
dear,  Voltaire  receiving  a  pension  of  20.000  francs.  Voltaire  meanwhile,  alwa 
too  attentive  to  his  financial  interests,  made  some  doubtful  speculations  whi 
gave  rise  to  a  scandalous  law-suit.  He  quarrelled  with  Maupertuis,  again 
whom  he  wrote  his  Diatribe  da  docteiir  Akakia.  The  king  became  angry,  aE 
on  January  1,  4753,  Voltaire  returned  hini  his  Chamberlain's  key,  his  decor 
tions  and  his  pension.  A  brief  reconciliation  did  not  prevent  a  final  ruptuj 
in  March  1753;  and  Voltaire,  giving  out  that  he  )vas  ill  and  going  to  take  tl 
waters  at  Plombieres,  left  Berlin. 

He  went  by  way  of  Leipzig,  Gotha  andCassel,  and  was  everywhere  well  recel 
ed.  But,  at  Frankfort,  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Prussia  arrested  him,  seized  h 
baggage,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for  five  weeks  in  company  with  Mme  Deni; 
who  had  come  to  join  him, — all  this  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  restore  "  Fceuvi 
de  poeshie  "  written  by  the  king,  which  Voltaire  had  carried  off,  intending  t 
make  all  Europe  laugh  at  Frederick's  expense.  But  he  could  only  obtain  h 
liberty  by  returning  this  precious  forfeit.  He  then  departed  once  more,  an( 
feted  everywhere,  he  went  through  Mayence  and  Mannheim  he  arrived  i 
Strasbourg  in  August,  1753. 

Voltaire  in  Switzerland  and  at  Ferney  (1754-1778).  —  After  the  unpleasar 
time  he  liad  had  in  Berlin,  Voltaire  decided  to  remain  his  own  master,  and  t 
settle  in  a  free  country,  far  from  all  despotism.  He  was  ricli,  having  continue 
to  speculate  in  military  equipment,  and  could,  if  lie  liked,  become  a  proprieto 
and  lord.  He  went  to  Geneva,  by  way  of  Lyons,  in  December,  1754,  where  hj 
was  the  guest  of  Tronchin,  cousin  of  the  famous  physician,  stayed'a  shoi 
while  at  the  chateau  de  Prangins,  and  rented  a  winter  residence  at  Monrior 
between  Lausanne  and  the  Lake.  At  the  same  time,  he  bought,  for  hissumme 
home,  the  Saint-Jean  place,  near  Geneva,  which  he  named  Les  Delices.  Finally 
he  began  to  work  again. 

Not  that  his  extraordinary  activity  had  ever  been  suspended.  In  1751  he  ha( 
published  in  Berlin  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  and  had  commenced  the  Essai  sa 
les  Mceurs.  He  had  just  finished  L'Orpheliii  de  la  Chine  (acted  in  1755;,  an(P 
Les  Annales  de  VEmpire.  He  composed  in  1756  his  Poeme  sur  le  desastre  de  Lis- 
bonne,  corresponded  with  everybody  worth  while  in  Europe,  and  especially  got 
up  plays  in  his  own  theatre  at  Les  Delices.  He  acted  too  many,  and  the  Grand 
Council  of  Geneva  enjoined  him  to  stop  these  performances  on  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  forbidding  Genevans  to  attend  them.  Voltaire  revenged  himself 
by  inspiring  d'Alembert's  article  on  Genevain  the  Encyclopedie,  through  which 
he  bestowed  compromising  praise  on  the  Pastors,   and   showed  (he  need    for  a 
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theatre  in  the  city  of  Calvin.  J, -J.  Rousseau,  who  had  ah^eady  attacked  him 
at  the  time  of  his  Poeme  sur  le  Desastrede  Lisbonne,  wrote  against  him  his  Lettre 
a  dWlemhert  sur  les  spectacles.  Iti  one  way  Voltaire  was  enchanted  with  all  this 
tumult,  but  also  rather  disquieted;  for  he  wished  to  act  plays  without  interference. 

So  he  bought,  not  far  from  (leneva  but  on  Frencli  territory,  ttie  estate  of 
Feruev  (the  spelling  •'  teriiey  "  is  Voltaire's),  and  rented,  from  President  de 
Brosses,  the  county-seat  of  Tournay.  He  wrote  to  Thiriot  on  december,  24 
1758  "  1  have  four  paws  instead  of  two;  one  foot  in  Lausanne,  in  a  very  hand- 
some winter  residen- 
ce ;  one  foot  in  Les 
Delices,  near  Geneva, 
where  interesting 
people  come  to  see 
me  —  so  mucli  for  my 
forefeet.  My  hind 
feet  are  at  Ferney 
and  in  the  county  of 
Tournay.  "  Ferney 
was  his  favourite  iio- 
me.  He  built  a  cha- 
teau there,  endowed 
the  village  with  clock 
factories,  and  a 
church  in  which  he 
had  his  Squire's 
pew.  So  Ferney  be- 
came a  sort  of  court, 
where  great  lords  and 
men  of  letters  came 
to  visit  the  patriarch, 
wlio  offered  contin- 
uous hospitality  to  an 

average  of  about  fifty  persons.  Tlic  Prince  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  Duke  de  Villars,  the  Marquis  de  Florian,  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflcrs, 
'd'Alembert,  Turgot,  Abbe  Morellet,  La  Harpe,  Lekain,  Gretry,  etc.,  visited  Fer- 
ney, accepted  roles  in  their  host's  tragedies,  and  reluctantly  left  to  make  way 
for  ottier  guests;  and  this  Avent  on  for  eighteen  years. 

It  might  be  believed  that  Voltaire,  after  his  laborious  life  at  Cirey  and  Berlin, 
known  as  the  author  of  La  Henriade,  o^  Charles  A// and  of  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV, 
and  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  settled  at  Les  Delices,  would  be  content  to  enjoy 
his  unquestioned  glory,  and  to  enthrone  himself  before  his  adorers.  Not  at 
all;  he  was  never  more    active  than  now,    never  produced  so  much,  nor  ever 


VOLTAIRE   CROWNED    AT   THE   REPRESENTATIOiV    OF   Irl'lie 
30"'  MARCH   1778 

From  an  anonymous  conlemporary  print  in  colours. 

The  marchioness  of  Villette  who  is  on  the  right  of  Voltaire,  is  going  to 

place  her  crown  on  his  head,  his  niece  Madame  Denis  is  on  his  left. 
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wielded,  by  work,  or  word  so  much  influence.  —  lie  was  still  a  poet  and  man  o 
letters,  and  was  to  remain  so  till  his  last  day.  He  composed  tragedies  :  in  1760 
Tancrede,  one  of  his  great  successes  and  the  last  if  we  omit  the  apotheosis  o 
Irene  ;  then,  from  1762  to  1763,  some  pieces  more  philosophical  than  tragical 
such  as  Olympie,  Le  Triunivirat,  Les  Scythes,  Les  Giiebres,  etc.  He  wrote  mon 
historical  works,  which  suggest  patient  research  :  L'Histoire  de  la  Russie  sou 
Pierre  le  Grand  (1772) ;  and,  in  Hie  same  year,  Le  Precis  da  Siecle  de  Louis  XV 
and  L'Histoire  da  Parlement.  But  all  that  was  nothing,  and  no  longer  representee 
the  real  Voltaire,  who  thenceforth  was  almost  entirely  given  over  to  polemic 
and  satire.  —  After  1759  his  novels,  Candide,  Vingenu,  UHomnie  aiix  qaaram 
ecus,  etc.,  though  charming,  were  less  tales  than  they  were  philosophical  an< 
economic  pamphlets.  —  He  discharged  brochures,  satires,  theatrical  pieces 
Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  (whose  discourse  when  he  was  received  by  the  Acei 
demy  was  a  lively  attack  on  the  encyclopedic  party),  against  Freron,  the  indefa 
tigable  and  courageous  editor  of  L'Annee  litteraire ;  against  Palissot,  autlior  o 
the  comedy  Les  Philosophes  ;  and  among  these  were  Les  Quand,  Les  Si,  Les  Mais 
Le  Pauvre  Diable,  Le  Russe  a  Paris,  and  VEcossaise.  —  He  worked  on  the  Ency 
clopedie,  and  in  1764  collected  his  articles  and  republished  (hem  as  the  Die 
lionnaire  philosophique.  He  added  to  this,  from  1770  to  1772,  his  Question 
sar  V  Ency  clopedie.  Then  appeared  a  number  of  brochures  Avitli  piquanj 
titles,  as  short  and  animated  as  newspaper  articles,  in  which  he  seized  upoi 
current  events  with  an  amazing  flair,  and  which  he  shot  like  so  many  sharp  an( 
deadly  arrows.  All  this  part  of  his  work,  collected  in  the  volumes  of  Melange 
in  the  complete  editions,  is  now  less  known:  but  it  is  there  we  find  the  rea 
Voltaire,  much  more  than  in  Zaire,  or  Le  Siecle. 

However,  his  activity  was  chiefly  in  his  correspondence,  for  he  wrote  or  dictat 
ed  twenty  letters  a  day.  Kings,  princes,  great  ladies,  ministers,  men  of  letters 
men  of  affairs,  all  classes  of  society  exchanged  ideas  with  him. 

Finally,  the  time  came  when  he  intervened  in  favour  of  all  whom  he  considei 
ed  victims  of  religious  fanaticism  or  injustice.  He  undertook  the  rehabili 
tation  of  the  Galas  and  the  Sirvens,  using  in  their  favour  his  credit,  his  talen 
and  his  money.  Nothing  discouraged  him,  neither  the  slownessof  the  courts,  no 
the  menaces  of  those  in  power,  nor  the  indillerence  of  public  opinion  ;  h 
triumphed  over  every  obslacle,  and  won  complete  victories.  If  he  had  neve 
upheld  tolerance  except  by  such  actions  as  these,  had  never  stooped,  as  he  di( 
in  his  pamphlets,  to  low  anti-religious  jests,  nothing  could  be  brought  against  I 
his  philosophic  zeal.  He  worked  with  the  same  ardour  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Lally-Tollendal.  And  he  could  say,  with  legitimate  pride  :  "  1  have  done  a  lillle 
good :  that  is  my  best  work  ". 

We  must  say  the  same  of  his  adoption  of  a  great-grandniece  of  the  "  grand 
Gorneille",  whom  he  brought  to  Ferney,  reared  and  educated  under  his  own 
eyes,  enriched  with  a  dowry  and  married  to  a  young  officer.    It  is  true  that,  to 
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accumulate  this  dowry,  he  wrote  his  Commeniaire  sur  Corneille,  which  is  som( 
times  too  narrowly  and  nnjustly  severe.  But  its  author  was  the  tragic  poet  an 
the  purist,  not  the  man  who  had  done  a  generous  action. 

Last  Journey  to  Paris,  and  Death  (1778).  —  Voltaire  did  not  wish  to  di( 
however,  without  seeing  again  the  metropolis  where  he  had  known  **  the  firj 
rays  of  glory  ",  and  for  which,  even  in  his  kingdom  at  Ferney,  he  suffered  nos 
talgia.  The  new  reign  had  begun  with  fortunate  reforms  and  excellent  intei 
tions  ;  Voltaire  had  friends  in  power,  the  moment  seemed  favourable,  and  h 
tragedy  Irene  was  being  given  in  the  Theatre  Franca  is.  Voltaire  left  Ferney  o 
February  4,  1778,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  lOlh.  The  triumphal  visits  an 
ovations  of  this  his  last  visit  are  well-known.  Every  distinguished  person  in  tl; 
city,  French  or  foreign,  hastened  to  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Villetle  in  11 
rue  de  Beaune,  where  Voltaire  was  staying.  Franklin  brought  him  his  grandsoi 
whom  the  patriarch  blessed,  saying  '*  Dieu  et  liberie  !  "  On  March  30lh, 
repaired  to  the  Academy,  where  he  was  elected  director  by  acclamation,  preside 
over  the  meeting,  and  outlined  the  plan  for  a  new  dictionary,  for  which  he  wj 
to  write  the  letter  A.  On  the  same  day,  he  attended  the  sixth  performance 
Irene.  An  actor  entered  his  box  and  placed  a  crown  of  laurels  on  his  hea< 
During  the  entr'acte  between  Irene  and  Nanine,  his  bust  was  set  upon  the  staj 
and  crowned  in  its  turn  by  all  the  players  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  ai 
dience.  But  so  many  emo.tions  exhausted  him,  and  he  died  on  May  30,  177 
His  nephew,  Abbe  Mignot,  had  him  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  in  Cha 
pagne;  but  in  July,  1794,  his  body  was  brought  to  the  Pantheon. 

According  to  a  long  believed  legend,  Voltaire's  coffin  was  profaned  in  181 
and  his  remains  thrown  on  the  dung-heap.  It  is  now  proved  that  Voltaii 
body  lies  intact  in  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid  in  1791. 

II.  —  VOLTAIRE'S  POETIC  WORKS  (1). 

La    Henriade.— Since   Ronsard,  there   had  been   many   attempts   at  Avriting  epics 
France.     But  it  may  be  said,  changing  a  Httie  the   famous   witticism   of  Maiezieux,  th 
the  French  "  n'avaient  plus  la  tete  6pique.   "     Despite   some  genuine   beauty  of   deta 
neitlier  the  Saint  Louis  of  Father  Lemoyne  (1653),  nor  tiie  Alaric  of  Scudery  (1654),  n 
the  Clovis  of  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin  (1657),  nor— even  more— La  Pucei^e  by  Ghapeiair 
half  of  which  appeared  in  1656,  could    survive   the  epigrams    Boileau  directed    agai 
Ihem.     The  author  of  L'Art  po<itique,  besides,  with  his  theories  about  the  pagan  marvel- 
lous,  contributed  to   riMider  the  epic  an  artificial    and  lifeless  work;  and  the   Trailt^  da 
jpoeme  ipique  by  Father  Le  Bossu  (1675),  by  directing  poets  to  the  allegorical  marvellous, 
led  them  still  farther  from  tlie  sources  of  true  inspiration. 

How  did  Voltaire,  whose  debut  was  made  in  frivolous  verses,  and  who  was  then 
nothing  more  than  an  audacious  wit,  come  to  undertake  an  epic?  Evidently,  from  his 
innate  taste  for  history  and  philosophy.     Without  perhaps  taking  account  of  the  real  na- 

(1)  We  shall  speak  later,  p.  652,  of  Voltaire's  plays.  ; 
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lure  of  his  inspiralii»n,  and  especially  willioiit  yielilin<^  Iraukly  to  it,  the  future  author  of 
Charles  Xll,  the  Siecle,  the  Essai  sur  les  nioears,  was  fascinated  by  the  narrative  side  of  a 
subject  which  contained,  at  the  same  tinrie,  a  plea  in  favour  of  tolerance.  He  prepared 
seriously  the  historical  part ;  he  talked  witli  those  who  had  received  from  their  fathers 
direct  impressions  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  He  sketched  his  poem  in  the  Bastile 
rewrote  it,  completed  it;  and  when  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  English 
constitution,  he  introduced  a  long  episode  into  his  work  in  which  he  showed  himself, 
l,)ug  before  Montesquieu,  an  anglomaniac  politician  and  economist.  La  Henriade  for 
him,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  frame  in  which  he  set  his  ideas  clad  in  poetic  form  ;  and 
the  great  success  of  La  Henriade  lay  in  this  fact. 

In  its  definitive  form,  in  1728,  La  Henriade  consisted  of  ten  cantos. 

Canto  L  Henri  III  besieges  Paris,  with  Henri  de  Navarre.  He  sends  the  latter  to 
Kngland  to  ask  help  of  Elizabeth.  In  a  tempest  Bearnais  is  cast  away  on  an  island,  where 
an  old  man  predicts  his  approaching  conversion.  Description  of  England  and  its 
government.  —  Canto  IL  Henri  tells  Elisabelh  about  the  religions  wars  ;  la  Saint- 
Barthelemy.  — Canto  III.  Continuation  of  the  narrative.  Death  of  Charles  IX.  Assassin- 
ation of  the  Duke  de  Guise.  T]lizabeth  promises  help. — Canto  /F.The  Ligueurs,  with 
d'Aumale  at  their  head,  are  about  to  seize  Hen^i  Hi's  camp,  when  the  return  of  the 
Bearnais  prevents  them.  La  Discorde  flies  to  Rome,  finds  Politique  and  brings  her  to 
Paris,  incites  revolt  in  the  Sorbonne  and  arms  the  monks. — Canto  V.  La  Discorde 
excites  Jacqui's  Clement,  and  has  him  conducted  to  the  king  by  the  demon  Fanaticisme. 
Assassination  of  Henri  HI.  Proclamation  of  Henri  IV  by  the  army. — Canto  VL  The 
Stales  of  the  Ligue  assemble  at  Paris  to  elect  a  king.  Henri  IV  attacks  the  city. 
Appearance  of  Saint  Louis  to  Henri  IV. — CantoVIL  Henri  IV  is  transported  to  Heaven, 
while  sleeping,  by  Saint  Lonis,  who  shows  him,  in  the  Palais  des  Desfins,  his 
ancestors,  his  posterity  and  the  great  men  of  France  (Charlemagne,  Clovis,  La  Tre- 
monille,  Montmorency,  du  Guesclin,  Bayard,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Louis  XIII,  Richelieu,  Maza- 
riu,  Colbert,  Louis  XIV,  Conde,  Turenne,  Villars,  Louis  XV,  Fh'ury). — Canto  VIIL  The 
Count  d'Egmont  brings  help  from  Spain  to  Mayenne  and  the  Ligueurs.  The  battle  of 
fvry  (1). — Canto  IX.  La  Discorde  goes  to  find  Amour,  in  order  to  turn  aside  Henri  IV 
Irom  besieging  Paris.  Amour  lures  the  hero  to  the  chateau  inhabited  by  (iabrielle 
d'Estrees.  Dui^lessis-Mornay  comes  to  tear  Henri  IV  away  from  this  idleness. — Canto  X 
The  return  of  thd  king.  Paris  hungry.  Truth  comes  to  enlighten  the  mind  of 
Henri  IV,  who  is  converted  to  Catholicism.     Paris  opens  her  doors  to  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  numerous  scholarly  imitations  from  Virgil's  Eneid 
(narrative,  dream,  combats,  etc.).  For  Canto  IX  Voltaire  was  inspired  by  the  episode 
of  the  gardens  of  Armide  in  Tasso's  Gerusaiemnie  Liberata.  The  style  of  La  Henriade  is' 
of  the  kind  we  now  find  the  least  satisfactory.  After  Jocelyn,  la  Legende  des  siecles,  etc., 
w(^  can  no  longer  lend  ourselves  to  the  conception  either  of  this  system  of  allegory,  as 
a  substitute  for  a  direct  analysis  of  sentiments,  or  of  the  cold  elegance  of  the  descrip- 
tions. The  account  of  Saint-Bartholomew's  Day,  the  battle  of  Ivry,  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  de  (iuise  and  of  Henri  III  seem  to  us  hopelessly  insipid.  However,  La  Hen- 
riade is  still  readable  because  of  the  wit  or  directness  of  some  of  the  verses — and  the 
poem  is  short. 

Philosophical  Poetry.     Epistles. —  Voltaire  composed  seven  Discours  in    verse.  Sir 

I'Homnie  :  I"  De  Cegalite  des  conditions;  2"  De  la  liberie;  3"  De  I'envie;  4"  De  la  moderation 

en  tout;   5"  Sur  la  nature  du  plaisir;  6"  De  la   nature  de  Vhonimc;   7"  Sur  la  vraie  vertu. 

These  discourses  were  written  between   1738   and   1740,   and  sent  one  after  the  other  to 

■  Frederick. — In  1756,  Voltaire  wrote  his  Poeme  sur  le  dhastre  de  Lisbonne,  apropos  of  th(< 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  609. 
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earthquake  of  1755;  J. -J.  Rousseau  addressed  a  long  and  eloquent  letter  to  Voltaire 
upholding  Providence  and  optimism  against  Voltaire's  pessimism. — -In  the  same  yea| 
Voltaire  Avrote  his  poem  on  la  Religion  naiarelle. — All  these  philosophical  pieces  wei 
greatly  admired  during  tlie  eighteenth  century;  they  possess  cldrity  and  some  passagel 
are  of  lively  piquancy.  After  A.  Chenier,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Sully  Prudhomme,  it  seemi 
to  us  that  even  philosophy  may  speak  another  language  in  verse. 

The  very  numerous  Epistles,  some  didactic,    others   more   free  and  intimate  in  tone 
have  retained  part  of  their  value.     In  these  Voltaire  is  a  poet,  if  poetry  Vneans  the  deli 
cate  art  of  good  phrasing,  of  expressing  pleasantly  a  fine  thought  or  tender  sentiment 
— Among  tlie  Epistles  which  are  both  didactic   and   somewhat   jjorsonal,   may   be   note^ 
the  Epilre  a  Boileau    1769)  and  the  Epitre  a  Horace  (1772)  (1).     But  there  are  still  bette' 
ones.     The  Epilre  aux  Manes  de  M.  de  Genonvitle  (1729)  is  a  masterpiece,  the  last  lines 
which  evince  a  sensibility  too  rarely  found  in  Voltftire,  and   worthy  of  Musset  (2).     Wj 
should  also  note  the  Epitre  a  Mine  da  Chdtelei,  on  Calumny  (1734);  a  Mme  Denis,  sur 
Ckarmes  de  la  retraite  (8);  J,he  Epilre  he  addressed   to   his  house  Les  Ddlices  in  1755  ('• 
maison  d'Aristippe,  6  jardins  d'Epicure,  "  several  Epitres  au   roi  de  Praise,  the   Epitre 
un  homme   (Turgot,    1776),   etc.     in   this    genre    Voltaire  Vas   a    master.     For   him,    tl 
Epitre  was  really  a  letter  in  verse,  as  for  Marot;   and,   in  his  correspondence,  how  oftejj 
jHosc  gives  place  to  lovely  and  witty  poems  (4) ! 

Miscellaneous  poetry. —  Voltaire's  Satires  are  not  written  in  didactic  vein,  ill 
Boileau's.  The  most  famous — those  in  which  Voltaire's  talent,  formed  of  piquant  agita 
tion  and  pleasant  impertinence,  is  most  evident — are  :  Le  Mondain  (1736),  in  which  thi 
theory  of  Progress  is  sustained  by  very  superficial  but  very  witty  arguments  (5) ;  La  Di 
fense  da  Mondain  (1737);  le  Pauvre  diable  (1758),  an  amusing  review  of  all  the  crafts  whici 
a  man  whose  life  is  a  failure  might  successively  attempt,  but  especially  an  occasion  fc 
sneers  at  Desfontaines,  Freron,  abbe  Truhlet,  etc.  (6);— La  Vanity  (1765),  written  again^ 
Le  Franc  dePompignan;  Le  Husse  a  Pai'is  (1760),  a  dialogue  containing  attacks  upon  aj 
Voltaire's  enemies,  Pompignan,  Palissot,  le  Journal  de  Trevoux,  the  Jesuits  Ber.lhic 
and  Nonotte,  abbe  Trublet,  Freron. — Voltaire  is  excessive  and  unjust  in  his  Satires;  h^ 
indulges  in  the  most  odious  personalities,  but  the  form  of  work  is  always  perfect. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  short  occasional  pieces  he  wrote  day  by   day.     His  verses  o| 
the  death  of  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur,  the   great  actress    (1730),    are   in  no  sense   equal 
Mussel's  on  Malibran;  but,  under  their  fashionable  elegance,  we  feel  true  sincerity.     HI 
epigrams,   or  madrigals,   to   Mme   du   Chatelet,   Mile   Clairon,   Mme  de    Boufflers,   etc^ 
are  models  of  their  kind. 

As  a  lyric  poet  Voltaire  is  less  successful.  His  Ode  pour  Messieurs  de  VAcademie  di 
Sciences  qui  ont  Mi  sons  I'iquateur  et  au  cercle  polaire  mesurer  des  degrds  de  latitude,  hi 
Odes  a  la  Verity,  his  Pocmc  de  Fontenoy,  etc.,  are  pseudo-poetry  like  La  Henriade. 

We  may  class  Le  Temple  du  Gout  (1733)  with  his  poetry,  as  it  is  full  of  verses.  Voltaii 
imagines  that  he  goes  to  this  Temple  with  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  author  of  the  Lati 
poem  Anti-Lucretius.  It  contains  a  long  satirical  part,  very  tiresome  for  readers  of 
day  :  Critique,  a  goddess,  forbids  a  certain  number  of  authors  to  enter  the  Temple,  a| 
of  Avhom  are  enemies  of  Voltaire.  More  interesting  are  the  judgments  on  seventeenl 
century  writers  :  in  the  poem   appear  Mme  de  Sevigne,    Chaulieu,    La    Fare,   llamilto^ 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  656. 
{'i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  662. 
•3)  Moreaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  665. 

(4)  See  the  letter  to  Cideville,  July  11,  1744,  quoted  bv  Hi^mon,  Cours  de  litter^ture,  Voltair^ 
p.  30. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  -2nd  cycle,  p.  663. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  2y6. 
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and  Buurdaloiie  who  converse  with  Pascal,  Fcnclon,  Bcssuet,  La  Fontaine,  Dusprc-aiu 
INIoliere,  Racine...  But  each  of  tliem  admits  his  own  faults,  which  he  corrects  accordin 
to  Voltaire's  taste. 

III.  —  VOLTAIRE  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  seventeenth  century  did  nothing  for  the  progres 
of  historical  writing;  for,  after  the  authors  of  the  Memoires,  a  few  obscure  but  seriou 
historians  may  be  mentioned,  like  Mezeray,  Saint-Real  and  Vertot,  who  prepared  th 
way  for  and  foretold  the  true  historical  method.  Bossuet,  in  the  third  part  of  th 
Discours  sur  ihistoire  universelle,  and  especially  in  his  HisLoire  des  variations,  proved  hi 
possession  of  some  of  the  merits  of  the  historian;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  documentat: 
preparation  for  that  work  was  marvellously,  scientific  and  conscientious,  Claude  Fleur 
published  in  1691a  Histoire  de  VEglise,  which  showed  great  progress  beyond  the  work  c 
his  predecessors  in  tbis  vein.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Father  Danie 
a  Jesuit,  wrote  u  voluminous  Histoire  de  France  (1713),  for  which  he  made  serioii 
research,  but  in  which  he  showed  a  lack  of  impartiality.  What  was  most  lacking 
these  otherwise  respectable  works  was,  first  of  all,  a  general  view  of  the  secret  relatio 
between  facts,  institutions,  and  moral,  and  manners;  they  also  lacked  a  realisation  of  th 
relation  between  epochs,  from  the  double  point  of  view  of  ideas  and  local  colour;  an 
finally,  they  lacked  that  ease  and  clearness  of  style  which  knows  how  to  dominate  an 
organise  its  matter,  and  without  sacrificing  accuracy,  makes  an  historical  work  not  onl 
readable  but  even  pleasant.     And  that  was  just  what  Voltaire  was  to  give  us. 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII  (1731). — Voltaire  was  not  the  first  to  be  fascinated  by  th 
hero  ;  l)ut  be  rejuvenated  the  subject.  First,  he  obtained  personal  and  very  precise  ii 
formation  from  the  king  of  Poland,  Stanislas  Leczinski ;  also  from  former  ambassador 
like  Colbert  de  Croissy,  de  Fierviilc,  des  Alleurs,  from  noblemen  attached 
Charles  \ll.  Count  Poniatowski  and  M.  de  \illelongue.  He  especially  question 
Fabrice,  Chamberlain  to  Ring  George  I  of  England,  who  had  lived  seven  years 
Sweden.  Ten  years  jireviously,  Voltaire  had  known  the  Swedish  minister,  Goertz, 
whom  he  has  to  speak  so  often  in  his  history.  Voltaire  finished  the  work  on  his  retur 
from  London;  but,  as  its  printing  in  Paris  was  forbidden,  he  had  it  published  by  Jore 
Rouen.  The  Histoire  de  Charles  XII  had  great  success,  both  in  being  read  and 
securing  its  author  enemies.  Voltaire  had  to  reply  to  numerous  and  minute  criticism! 
but  on  the  whole  he  triumphed.  Today,  his  Charles  XII  is  as  much  esteemed  by  histo 
ians  as  it  is  by  men  of  letters. 

This  work  is   divided  into  eight  books,  and  coa  ers  a  period   beginning  with   the  coi 
dition  of  Sweden  before  Charles  XII  and  ending  willi    Jiis    death.     Voltaire, follows   th 
chronological  and  synchronistic  order;  he  passes  from  Sweden   to    Poland,  from  Russ 
to  Turkey,  according  to  the  succession  of  events.     He  first  shows  us  Charles  XII  triump] 
ing  over  the  Danes,  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,    and   forcing   a   king  upon  Poland.     I 
the  second  part  of  the  reign,  from  1709  to  1718,   we  follow  Charles  XII  to  Pultava   and' 
Bender;  and  Vcjltaire  profits  by  the  oj)porluiiily  to  make;  interesting  digressions  concern- 
ing   Peter    the    Great     and     Turkey.     Voll.iiic     li.is     been     criticised    for    not     having 
sufficiently  explained  the  Jnleri(jr  conditions    in   Sweden    dining  his   hero's   campaigns, 
and  not  having  made  clear  the  reasons  for  bis  sojojun  in  Turkey.     But  the  book  was  no 
romance,  though— in   Cordorcel's   witty   speech — it   is   as  exciting  as  a  novel.     The    ac- 
counts of  the  batUe  of  Pultava,    of  Charles  XII's  resistance  at  Bender,  and   of  his  death 
before  Frederikshald,  arc  remarkable  (1). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis^  1st  cycle,  p.  304 ;  2nrl  cycle,  p.  672, 
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Le  Siesle  de  Louis  XIV  (1751,  dcriiiilive  edition  in  1768). — Voltaire  could  have  said 
Itial  \\\i  wrote  this  book  "  by  always  thinlving  about  it.  ''  From  1732  on,  his  corruspond- 
enco  reveals  that  he  was  busily  gathering  documents.  His  relations  with  the  best 
French  and  English  society  enabled  him  to  procure  information  at  Iirst  hand,  and  he 
read,  as  he  tells  us,  two  hundred  volumes.  Througii  the  Argensons  he  had  access  to 
State  papers. — However,  this  mass  of  information,  this  infinity  of  detail,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  dominating  his  subject,  which  consisted  of  the  history  of  men's  minds  during 
the  most  enlightened  of  all  ages.  The  scheme  of  the  nork,  though  very  clear,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  subdividing  the  book  without  indicating  the  dependency  of  certain 
events. — Chapter  I  is  an  introduction;  chapter  II  is  devoted  to  Velal  de  V Europe  avant 
Louis  XIV;  from  chapter  HI  to  chapter  Will  Voltaire  sets  forth  the  foreign  policies  of 
Mazarin  and  Louis  \IV,  and  recounts  military  operations;  this  first  part  ends,  in 
chapter  WIV,  with  a  picture  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  death  of 
Louis  \1V, — From  chapter  \\V  to  chapter  WVIII,  particulars  and  anecdotes.  Here 
Voltaire  places  all  that  he  cannot  put  iiiLo  the  other  chapters,  and  which  he  does  not 
want  to  lose.  These  are  the  details,  new  at  the  time,  which  he  gathered  from  oral 
testimony  or  unpublished  memoirs.  Mow  that  these  anecdotes  are  in  general  circula- 
tion, we  underestimate  the  real  value  of  the  four  chapters  in  which  they  are  to  be 
read  (1).  Chapters  XXIX  and  XXX  are  devoted  to  domestic  government  :  justice,  com- 
merce, police,  finances,  etc.  Here  Voltaire  amazed  contemporary  readers  by  his 
knowledge  of  all  these  technical  questions,  and  by  his  talent  for  making  them  perfectly 
clear, — Chapter  XXXI  :  Des  Sciences. — Chapters  XXXII,  XXXIII  and  XXXI V  :  Des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  both  France  and  Europe.  Under  the  name  of  Beaux-Arts  Voltaire  includes 
letters  as  well  as  music,  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  in  chapter  XXXII  that  he  enumer- 
ates all  the  great  seventeenth  century  writers,  and  pronounces  upon  them  the 
jndgments  which  are  so  interesting  to  study  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  his  literary 
taste  and  his  philosophy.  He  completed  this  chapter  by  a  list  of  French  writers,  a 
reading  of  which  is  even  more  curious  and  instructive  insomuch  as  V^oltaire  there  speaks 
more  freely  (see  the  names  of  Bayle,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Fenelon,  La  Fon- 
taine, etc.)  Religious  affairs  are  dealt  with  from  chapter  X^XV  to  chajiter  XXXIX, 
which  is  the  last  (la  regale,  Calvinism,  Jansenism,  Quietism,  the  missions  in  China).  In 
this  part  of  the  work  Voltaire  yields  too  often  to  his  prejudices,  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  at  that  time  his  conviction  that  theological  disputes  were  only  worthy  of 
being  treated  with  disdain  and  persiflage.  From  this  point  of  view  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  he  thought  so  great  in  its  warriors,  administrators  or  artists,  appeared  to 
him  altogether  behind  the  times;  and  his  criticism  of  fanaticism  under  Louis  XIV  is  an 
indirect  apology  for  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  as  we  hive  said,  is  over-subdivided,  as  causes  are  thus  often 
separated  from  effects.  For  instance,  the  war  with  Holland,  recounted  in  chapter  X, 
was  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  Dutch  to  the  French  commercial  treaties,  which  is  not 
explained  until  chapter  XXIX.  The  war  of  the  Augsburg  League,  in  chapter  XVI, 
should  have  been  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  position  of  Protestants  in  Europe,  whereas 
we  only  obtain  these  details  in  chapter  XXXVI.  Yet,  such  as  it  is,  this  plan  was 
perhaps  the  best  to  produce  the  effect  Voltaire  wished  to  make,  and  he  gives  his 
readers  a  succession  of  harmonious  and  clear  surveys,  upon  which  he  comments  at  his 
ease. 

But  there  are  graver  accusations  against  him,  and  these  have  been  very  well  fornui- 
lated  by  iNisard  :  "  What  Voltaire's  book  lacks,  "  he  says,  "  in  order  to  be  the  most  exact 
picture  of  the  great  century,  is  moral  elevation,  in  reality,  the  historian  is  interested 
only  in  its  civilisation.     Now,  the  most  precious  benefits  of  civilisation  are  those  which 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  306. 
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ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  mankind;  but  to  Voltaire  civilisation  is  epicurean.  " — • 
Fenelon  had  a  clearer  vision,  when  he  reproached  Louis  XIV,  through  the  w^ords  of 
Mentor,  Avith  too  much  fondness  for  w^ar,  luxury  and  pleasure;  in  Voltaire  you  find  no, 
restriction  for  these  things,  quite  the  contrary  !  All  Voltaire's  blame  and  ridicule  fell 
upon  men  like  Descartes,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  liossuet,  who  seemed  to  him,  because  o( 
their  metaphysics  or  theology,  to  have  arrested  progress,  while  they  are  an  everlasting 
honour  to  the  human  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  Voltaire  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  write  what  we  cal 
nowadays  a  "  history  of  civilisation  "  in  a  style  as  vivid  and  easy  as  it  is  varied  and 
direct.  In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  historical  science,  llie  Siecle  dc  Louis  XIV 
remains  an  intelligent  and  powerful  work. 

Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  TEsprit  des  Nations  (1756). — Pul)lisli('d  (irst  in  instal 
meiits  in  Le  Mercure  in  1745  and  174(),  tlie  Essdi  had  been  undertaken  for  Mine  di 
Chalclel,  whom  Voltaire  wished  to  inspire  with  a  taste  for  history.  The  work  begins 
with  Cliarlemagne  and  is  a  sort  of  "  universal  "  history  down  to  the  reign  o] 
Louis  Xlll.  Voltaire,  therefore,  contiiuied  Ijossuet's  DiscoursI  but  while  Bossuet  d 
rived  all  events  from  an  all-ruling  Providence,  Voltaire  sees  in  humanity  alone  th< 
development  of  progress,  progress  in  the  M\jll-being  of  peoples,  and  in  the  arts  anc 
sciences, -^Thcjugh  this  criterion  is  sufliciently  weak,  and  though  Voltaire,  even  mon 
than  in  Le  Siecle,  often  speaks  lightly  of  Christianity,  his  mind  was  t(Jo  open  not  to  b« 
ocjiiscious  of  the  grandest  things,  and  he  at  times  really  does  justice,  to  the  ci\ilisinj 
action  of  religion. — Among  the  most  interesting  pages  are  :  The  survey  of  M(jiiamedai 
(•i\ilisalion  in  Spain  (chapter  XLIV);  those  describing  manners  ands  mtn-als,  ccnnmerct 
and  wealth  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centin-ies  (chapter  L\\\l);  the  arts  it 
the  lifleenlh  and  sixteenth  centuries  (chapter  CWI);  France  under*  Louis  \1I 
(chapter  (^LVW).  The  work  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  le  Siecte  dc  Louis  XIV 
l)ut  in  a  firmer  style, 

it  will  suflice  iTV  lo  point  out  Ihe  other  historical  \V(jrks  :  Le  Precis  da  siecle  de  Louis  XV 
(17r»9),  which  was  at  first  simply  VHistolrc  de  la  guerre  de  iJfti,  undertaken  by  Voltair« 
as  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  in  which  the  Battle  (►f  Fontenoy  (chapter  \V 
shduld  be  especifdiy  mentioned; — Vllisloire  du  Parlemcnt  de  Paris  (1769),  which  is  mon 
or  less  of  a  satirical  pamiihlet ;  Vllisloire  de  la  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand  (1759),  the  re 
verse  of  the  Charles  Xll,  and  inferior  to  the  prececling  works  :  we  feel  that  Voltaire  i 
hampered  by  his  wish  not  to  displease  Peter's  Elisaheth,  daugthcr,  and  Catheritie  II. 

Summary  of  Judgment  of  Voltaire  as  Historian. —  Without  forgetting  the  resei 
valious  wi;  have  made,  Id  us  say  that  V'oUjiire  reju\ crialftl  and  in  a  v\ay  createtl  histor; 
as  we  conceive  it  to-day  :  1"  By  his  respect  for  sources,  his'  arihjur  in  seeking  docu^ 
ments,  and  bis  skill  in  comparing  and  utilising  them;  2"  By  the  place  he  gives  il 
history  to  the  nation  as  a  wliole,  whose  morals  and  manners,  costvimes,  commercej 
finances,  etc.,  he  studios  with  curiosity;  3»  By  the  importanci;  he  gives  to  the  intellect^ 
ual  and  artistic  movement  by  placing  it  parallel  witli  politics,  properly  so-called 
4"  By  the  relations  he  constantly  establishes  between  the  nations  of  the  whole  world,  ii 
order  to  follow  the  development  oi  mankind  throughout  the  ages;  5"  By  his  stylc^ 
which  is  no  longer  oratorical  but  narrative. 

IV.   —   PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  NOVELS,  MISCELLANIES. 

In  Ibis  cliaplcr,  we  shall  only  note  a  few   titles;  but  it  must  be   understood   that    thi^ 
part  of  Voltaire's   work,   though  now   the  least  known,   is     that  which   best  explains  hii 
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influence  over  his   contemporaries.     Here  wc  fiud  the  militant   Voltaire,   tlie   writer  of 
current  events. 

Lettres  philosophiques  or  Lettres  anglaises  (1731-1734).— In  these  letters  are 
Voltaire's  rcilcctious  coiiccrniiij^r  England,  where  he  had  lived  three  years  (1726-1729)1, 
.Then;  are  .t^veiil y-tive  Jj^H^Jt^s,  of  wliicli  tlie  most  remarkable  are  :  Le  Parlcment  (VII). 
Le  Convncrcc  (\),  L'Inserliuii  de  lu  pclite  verole  (vaccine)  (\l),  Sur  Loch;  (XlII),  Snr  Des- 
carlt-s  et  Newton  (\IV),  La    Tnigedie  (Will)  (1),   La   ComMie   (XIX),    Sar  la  consideration 


VOLTAIRE  PRKSIDING  AT  A  PHILOSOPHERS  REPAST 

From  a  contemporary  anoniimous  print. 
Arotinld  Voltaire  are  assembled  Father  Adam,  Abbe  Maury,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  La  Ilarpe,  etc. 

'lii'on  doit  atix  iiens  de  lettres  (Will),  Sitr  (rs  I'ensees  de  P,isrn(  (WV).— This  was  Vol- 
Liiire's  earliest  philosophical  work,  and  wo  liud  in  it  at  least  tho  germ  of  all  the  ideas  he 
was  to  develop  later,  as  well  as  IIk"  style— ironical,  bantering,  biting,  eloqnent— which 
was  to  be  that  of  his  novels  and  Ids  pampblets. 

Oandide   or  I'Optimisme  (1759).— This  little   novel   contains,  under  a  trilling   and 
x.melimes  cynical  form,  a  summing  up   of  all   the  Voltairian  scepticism.     It  is  an  i 
rect  reply  to  Uousseau  who   upludd  o|)timism,   that  is,   the  action  of  Providence  ii 
n.rld.     Voltaire  declares    that  everything    goes   i)y   chance,  and    concludes    :    Cultivom 
notre  jardin.     The   most  famous   passage   in  Gandide 
the  dethroned  kings  at  Venice. 
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( 1)  MorceaupP  choisis,  ?Pd,  e.ycle,  p.  GG2, 
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Micromegas  (1y52). — Voltaire  imagines  that  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets  of 
the  starSirius,  whom  he  calls  Micromegas  (from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  small  and 
large),  travels  in  this  world,  and  Iparns  here  that  nothing  is  either  large  or  small  in  itself, 
but  everything  is  relative.     In  this  willy  novel  Voltaire  imitated  Swift's  Gulliver  s  Travels- 

Traite  de  la  tolerance  (1708). — This  treatise  was  inspired  by  the  Galas  affair.  It  is 
known  that  Jean  Galas,  of  Toulouse,  was  accused  by  public  opinion  of  having  had  his" 
son,  Marc-Antoine,  destroyed,  because  he  wished  to  turn  Gatholic.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
test, Jean  Galas  Avas  tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheel  (17<}1).  Voltaire's  object  was  to 
reliabilitate  the  memory  of  Jean  Galas,  and  lie  succeeded. 

Dictionnaire  philosophlque  (1761). — This  is  the  most  significant  of  Voltaire's  most 
characteristic  works.  It  cr)risisls  of  articles,  in  alpliabelical  order,  on  I'Ame,  le  Beau,  la 
Gloire,  la  Guerre,  illumme,  Ir  Hire,  le  Style,  la  Tra(jthlie.  He  leaves  no  subjects  unattacked 
handling  them  sometimes  aa  ith  questionable  lightness.  His  hatred  for  fanaticism  (the  name 
he  gave  to  all  posiliAe  religions)  often  deprived  him  of  his  sang-froid  and  his  sense  o 
justice.     But  when  he  touches  upon  society,  criticism  or  literature,  he    is  perfect. 

V.  —  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  about  ten  thousand  of  Voltaire's  letters,  and  this  is  not  half  his  vast  corre& 
pondence  between  1713  and  1778.  To  whom  did  he  Avrite  ?  To  everybody.  The  whoh 
of  society  in  the  eighteenth  century,  French  and  foreign,  corresponded  with  him  (1). 

The  first  group  may  be  formed  of  his  friends — those  who  helped  him  to  get. his  work 
published,  to  get  his  plays  produced,  to  invest  or  distribute  his  money;  viz  : — Gount 
d'ARGEjjTAL  (died  1788),  nephew  of  Mme  de  Tencin  and  councillor  to  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  who  was  especially  entrusted  with  Voltaire's  affairs  with  theGomedie-FranQaise,i 
the  "  tripot.  "  When  Voltaire  wrote  to  him  and  his  wife,  he  called  them  "  my 
angels.  " — Gideville  (died  1776),  Gouncillor  to  the  Parlement  of  Rouen,  a  fellow-student 
of  Voltaire's  at  Louis-lc-Grand;  he  helped  him  to  publish  La  Henriade  and  the  Lettrex 
anglaises. — Abbe  Moussinot  (died  1741),  canon  of  Saint-Merri,  was  Voltaire's  treasurer 
and  factotum  at  Paris  for  five  years.  Voltaire  entrusted  him  with  all  sorts  of  commis 
sion.s,  which  were  always  perfectly  carried  out. — Thieriot  (died  1772)  whom  Voltaire, 
had  known  at  M.  Alain's  in  the  place  Maubert.  He  was  a  lazy  man,  incapable  o 
the  slightest  pcM'severancc  in  th<',  organisation  of  his  life,  but  for  whom  Voltaire  always! 
retained,  while  (»ften  scolding  him,  a  kind  of  tenderness.  Besides,  no  one  was  more 
devoted  to  V(dtaire  than  Thieriot. 

We  may  gather  the  Avomen  into  a  second  group,  the  most  varied  and  the  most  ori 
ginal  :  Mme  de  Graffigny  (died  1758),  author  of  Cenie  and  Leltres  (Tune  Pdruvienne, 
She  has  left  a  piquant  account  of  the  life  at  Girey. — Mile  de  Lespi\asse  (died  1776). 
Mme  Du  Defkam)  (died  1780). — The  Duchess  de  Ghoiseul  (died  1801),  one  of  the  most 
simple,  lovable  and  loyal  of  Avomen. — Mme  Denis,  daughter  of  Mme  Mignot,  Vol 
aire's  sister,  had  been  a  AvidoAV  since  1741;  she  met  her  uncle  on  his  return  from  Ber 
lin,  and  settled  Avith  him  at  Le.S  Delices  and  Ferne^.  From  Berlin  Voltaire  Avrote  his 
most- interesting  letters  to  this  niece,  and  in  these  Ave  can  folhnv  the  daily  evolution  o" 
his  relations  Avilh  Frederick. — Mme  Necker  (died  1794),  Avife  of  the  Minister  and  mother 

(1)  For  all  Voltaire's  correspondents  whom  we  shall  quote,  see  .the  various  Choix  de  leltres  ofj 
Voltaire  (E.  Fallex,  Brunei,  Aubertin,  etc.),  and  the  Choix  de  lettres  du  dix-hnitieiae  Steele  byi 
M.  liHnson,  where  there  are  notices  and  quotations.  But  we  shall  only  quote  from  those  whom  we] 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  study  elsewhere;  thus,  for  women's  letters,  see  the  chap,  on  Salons;! 
for  philosophers',  soo  chap,  on  the  Encyclopedie,  etc  Cf.  Morceaux  ckoinis,  Ist  cycle,  p.  308, 
'ind  cycle,  p.  677. 
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of  Mmc  do  Stat'l.  She  raised  a  subscription  to  have  a  statue  of  Voltaire  made  by  Pi- 
galle.  On  this  subject  the  patriarcli  of  Forney  wrote  her  a  note  which  is  a  masterpiece 
of  humour  (May  21,  1770)  (1). — MMo  Quinault  (died  1783),  who  took  wainling-maids'parts 
at  the  Comedi(>-Fran(,"aise,  whose  brotlier,  Quinaull-Dufresne,  one  of  Voltaire's  principal 
dramatic  interpreters,  was  famous  for  his  6ons  mots  and  his  philosophical  dinners  called 


VOLTAIRE  S   EARLY   BREAKTAST   AT    FERNEY 

From  a  I  viny  slwlch  takeny,by  Denon,  July  4th  1775,  enuraved  by  Nee  and  Masquelier. 

Voltaire,  taken  care  of  by  his  niece  Madame  Denis,  talks  with  a  visitor  ;'at  the  foot  of  his  bed  iiis 

friend  Father  Adam  listens  to  him,  delighted. 

"  du  bout  (111  l)anc.  '  Voltaire  wrote  him  often  from  Cirey. — Mile  Clau\on  (died  1803) 
wlio  mad(^  lier  debut  at  the  Comedie  in  1743,  Voltaire  s(dected  her  to  create  some  of 
liis  o:reat  roles,  and  in  consequence  had  frequent  occasions  to  write  her. 

The  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  form  a  third  rrroup.  Those  to  whom  Voltaire 
most  often  wrote  w(!re  :  d'Alemijert,  Diderot,  Marmo.ntei,,  Duclos,  La  Harpi:,  whom  wo 
shall  study  olsewhere, — Aure  Dubois  [du'd  1742),  against  whose  historical  theories  Moii- 
tcsqiiion  wrote  the  last  two  books  of  UEainil   des  lois,   but  of  whose  Reflexions  critiques 


<\j  Morceaux  chuisis,  2ud  cycle,  680, 
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sur  la  poesie  et  la  peinture  Voltaire  had  a  high  opinion. — The  journalist  and  advocate, 
Li^GUET  (died  1763). — The  adversary  of  the  philosophers,  Palissot  (died  1814). — A.bbe 
Trublet  (died  1770),  a  journalist  of  great  talent,  whom  Voltaire  long  decried,  but  ended 
by  reconciling  himself  with  (August  27,  1761), — Vauve> argues  (died  1747),  whose 
friendship  was  an  honour  to  Voltaire,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  died  too  early,  might 
have  perhaps  exercised  an  excellent  moral  iniluence  on  a  man  who  admired  him  enthu- 
siastically and  devotedly. —  We  should  connect  with  this  group  the  letters  Voltaire 
wrote  to  his  former  masters,  tl»e  Jesuits  :  Father  Tourneuine  (died  1739),  director  of  the' 
Journal  de  Tr^voux;  Father  Porke  (died  1741),  his  former  professor  of  rhetoric;  Father 
DE  LA  Tocr  (died  1766),  principal  of  Louis-lc-Grand,  Avith  whom  Voltaire  was  coquetting 
when  he  presented  himself  for  the  third  time  to  the  French  Academy. 

Among  statesmen,  great  lords,  magistrates,  should  be  noted  :  tlie  Mar«,)lis  d'Ahgknsox, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (died  1757),  wittiAvhom  Voltauie  addressed  sucli  a  charming 
letter  on  tlie  Battle  of  Fontenf)y. — Col.nt  u'Argknso.n,  Minister  of  War  (died  176-J);  tho^ 
Duke  de  Rh:uelu:u  (died  1788),  his  hero,  with  whom  he  correspoiuled  familiarly  on 
every  sul)joct; — Pri6side.\t  de  Brosses  (died  1777),  from  whom  he  rented  the  county 
of  Tourney,  and  with  wIkjui  he  had  a  ridiculous  dispvite  concerning  some  wood-cutting; 
— President  Henault  (died  1770),  famous  both  for  his  verses  and  for  his  Abrige  clirono- 
logique  de  V Hisloire  de  France.  Voltaire  after  having  flattered  him,  twitted  him  after  his 
conversion  (1); — Turgot  (died  1781),  the  most  celebrated  econ(jmist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  entrance  into  public  affairs  Voltaire  joyfully  saluted; — Cardinal  de  Ber.ms 
(died  1794),  who  was  at  first  only  a  charming  Avit,  but  became  a  diplomat,  minister  and 
excellent  preacher. 

But  V(dtaire  also  had  relations  Avith  foreigners  :  Lord  Hervey,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  of 
England  (died  1743),  Avhom  he  had  knoAvn  in  London,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  in  1740  a 
Avell-knoAvn  letter  under  the  title  of  Siecle  de  Lonis  XIV; — Count  de  SchoUValov  (died  1798), 
Chamberlain  to  the  Empress  Elisabeth  of  Russia,  from  Avhom  he  asked  information  for  his 
Jlistoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand; — M.  de  Soumarokoek,  another  great  Russian  lord; — Horace 
Walpole  (died  1797),  Avhose  father  and  family  Wdtaire  had  knoAvn  in  Paris  and  Lt)ndon; 
■ — CiOLDOM  (died  1793),  the  famous  Italian  comic  poet,  Avho  prodnc(Hl  at  Paris  his  Bourra 
bu-nfaisanl  in  1771  ; — Marquls  Schmon  Mafkei  (died  1755),  author  of  a  Mdrope,  etc. 

Finally,  Ave  find  kings  and  princes  among  Voltaire's  correspondents  :  Frederick  II,  first 
as  Prince  royal  of  Prussia,  later  on  as  king; — Catherine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  Avho 
Avrote  a  very  fine  letter,  on  Vfjltaire's  death,  (1778);  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  avIio 
entertained  him  after  his  return  from  Berlin,  and  for  AA'hom  he  Avrote  the  Annales  de 
I'Empire; — King  Stanislas; — the  Duchess  du  Maine,  etc. 

This  very  incomplete  list  is  only  given  to  shoAv  to  what  extent  Voltaire's  correspond- 
ence is  instructive  Avith  regard  to  the  history  of  letters,  morals,  and  manners  in  iho 
eighteenth  century.  The  attentive  reading  of  a  selection  of  well-annotated  letters  is  one 
Avhich  should  be  most  highly  recommended  to  students.  Such  reading  would  also  reveal 
to  them  the  real  Vpltaire  :  his  vivid,  nervous,  charming,  malicious,  contradictory 
character,  his  infatuations,  enthusiasms,  hatreds.  Finally,  Voltaire  Avas  never  a  better 
A\riler  than  in  bis  letters  Avhich  he  scrawled  or  hastily  dictated. 

VI.  —  VOLTAIRE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

1*^  Voltaire  set  fortii  his  pliilosophy  in  all  liis  writings,  verse  or  prose,  and 
this  philosophy  may  be  staled  in  very  Icav  words.     The   basis   of  it  is  a  certain 

(1)  Concerning  President  Henault,  who  deserves  a  i^lace  among  xviii  century  historians,  see 
M   Henri  Lion's  study,  Paris,  Plon,  1905. 
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distinguished  cpicurianism  ;   and  lliis  is  why  we  must  lirsl  examine  his  moral 
theory. 

This  moral    theory  lies    in  two    words:   pleasure   and  well-heing.     Voltaire 
thought,  like  the  greater  part  of    his  friends    whose  tendencies  he  simply    for-  \  / 
mulated,  that  man  lias  a  right  to  live  as  he  likes,  provided  he  does  not  annoy  his 
neiglibour.     His    oAvn   facility  in  this  respect  Avas  extreme;  his  private  life  ^vas 


"    oil    .MY    I'lUEMJS,    LINE    AS    (iUOl)    CUIilSllANS 
IT    IS    DKGISIO.X,    BELIEVE  ME,    WHICH    MUST    BE    TAkE^" 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  end  of  the  XVIII  centur;y . 


a  proof  of  tiiis,  as  well  as  the  indulgence  he  sliowcd  in  his  historical  works,  Ids 
novels,  his  letters,  for  what  we  call  bad  morals. — From  this  arose  to  a  great 
(extent  (but  not  altogether)  his  antipathy  for  Christianity,  which  is  a  constraint. 
'2"  But  there  is  another  misunderstanding  of  principle  between  Voltaire  and 
Cliristianity,  which  we  do  not  thoroughly  apprehend  until  we  read  his  com- 
mentary on  Pascal's  Pensees.  Whoever  has  not  read  this,  cannot  know  to  wli^t 
an  extent  the  contradiction  is  final.  Voltaire  did  not  admit  that  men  were  mi- 
serable, proving  his  contention  by  showing  that  civilisation  increased  daily,  that 
I  he  streets  of  Paris  were  lighted,  and  there  were  beautiful  carriagesin  them,  etc. 
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\Vc  might  Ihink  all  this  mere  paradox   and  jestijig,  if  it  warn  not  confuined  in 
all  his  other  writings. 

o°  Voltaire  also  accused  Christianity  of  prolonging  fanaticism  among  men. 
He  was  sincere  when  he  preached  tolerance,  and  asked  his  contemporaries  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  in  spite  of  their  different  beliefs,  upon  questions  of 
morals  and  sociability.  But,  in  working  towards  this  understanding,  he  fell  into 
the  error  of  ridiculing  all  positive  religions,  and  here  his  tactics  are  unskilful. 
^  We  do  not  lead  men  to  mutual  tolerance  by  writing  commentaries  on  the  Bible  ; 
and  all  these  pamphlets  which  (he  patriarch  of  Ferney  circulated  against  the 
practice  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  couldonly  serve  to  weakenfaith  without 
substituting  anything  in  its  place.  What  was  for  a  long  time  called  the  esprit 
voltairien  —  of  which  M.  Homais,  in  Mme  Bovary,  is  the  sublime  incarnation, 
and  which  consists  in  treating  all  people  wlio  possess  a  religion  as  fools  and 
hypocrites  —  has  now  gone  altogether  out  of  fashion.  Religion  has  its  adver- 
saries ;  but  the  scientific  and  historical  spirit  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  low  jests 
of  Voltaire.  ,   — 

4"  Voltaire  believed  in  progress,  and  wished  to  promote  it  by  every  possible 
means  ;  it  is  in  this  respect  that  he  was  the  most  serious  auxiliary  to  the  ency- 
clopaedic school.  If  he  too  often  saw  progress  merely  in  material  acquisitions, 
if  to  comfort  and  individual  independence  he  sacrificed  benefits  which  were 
precious  in  another  way,  still  he  must  be  higiily  praised  for  having  demanded, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  torture,  of  the  sale  of  offices,  of  oppress- 
ive censorship,  and  the  reform  of  criminal  procedure,  etc.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  he  forestalled  the  Uevolution.  In  vain  is  it  objected  that  he  was  an  aris- 
ocrat,  a  courtier,  and  that  he  wrote  some  odious  sentences  about  the  people  ; 
tt  is  none  tlie  less  true  that  the  best  reforms  achieved  between  1789  and  1790 
arose  from  the  movement  of  public  opinion  which  his  writings,  after  tliose  of 
Montesquieu,  represented  and  indefatigably  propagated. 

5^  And  finally,  as  a  philosopher  did  Voltaire  have  ideas  and  a  system  of  meta- 
physics? He  was  the  chief  of  the  sensualistic  school,  represented  by  Condillac. 
—  He  believed  in  God,  he  was  a  deist,  not  an  atheist;  but  he  expressed  this 
belief  in  forms  so  various  as  sometimes  to  make  it  appear  to  be  adoration,  some- 
times a  "  mesure  de  police  ".  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  be  respect- 
ful. The  Deity  Himself,  concerning  whom  he  has  written  such  fine  pages  in 
his  Dictionnaire  philosophique,  was  sometimes  exposed  to  his  inconsequent 
trifling.  He  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  a  future  life,  but 
ionly  vaguely,  and  here  too  we  find  contradictions. 

In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  state  Voltaire's  philosophy  in  a  few  words;  it 
seems  to  us  now  to  consist  of  moral  and  civic  liberty,  the  material  progress  of 
society,  tolerance  anddeism.  Reduced  to  this  formulait  hassome  finepoints,  as 
well  as  insufficient  and  disquieting  ones.  Voltaire  can  never  be  entirely  justi- 
fied in  having  worked  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  ideas  by  attacking  those 
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of  others,  for  li:iving  siibsliluted  inlolcraiice  for  dogmatism,  and  for  liaving  cast 
in  a  frivolous   and  mocking    form  discussions  upon  sucli  grave  subjects  (1). 

VII.  —  VOLTAIRE'S  STYLE. 

We  liave  already  referred  lo  Voltaire's  style  in  connection  with  his  various 
works,  and  it  will  suffice  to  sum  up  its  general  characteristics.  As  a  writer  of 
lighter  poetry  Voltaire  has  facility,  grace  and  terseness.  *  His  dominant  quality 
is  clarity,  but  a  luminous  and  penetrating  clarity,  which  is  a  joy  to  the  mind.  His 
syntax  is  so  easy  and  so  varied  lliat  the  reader  cannot  imagine  him  expressing 
himself  otherwise ;  the  form  adapts  itself  spontaneously  lo  the  thought.  His 
vocabulary,  without  being  very  rich,  expresses  every  nuance,  and  is  exqui- 
sitely apt.  Of  all  French  writers  of  discursive  style  it  is  Voltaire  who  gives 
the  greatest  impression  of  naturalness.  There  is  not  one  whom  we  can  read 
longer  without  fatigue.^' 

But  we  should  not  rank  him  with  Pascal  or  Bossuet.  He  did  not,  like  them, 
"  fill  all  space",  ranging  from  the  most  naive  familiarity  to  the  sublime.  In 
reading  Voltaire,  we  are  never  ravished  with  delight  as  we  are  when  reading  the 
Pensees  or  the  Sermons. 
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THE     SALONS.    —   THE    ENCYCLOPEDIE.    —   BUFFON 
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1"  THE  SALONS  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteentli  century  were  more  philoso- 
phical than  literary.  — Mme  Gaofifrin,  from  1749  to  1777,  received  artists,  writers 
and  celebrated  foreigners;  sympathising  with  the  encyclopaedists,  she  was 
however  very  prudent,  and  frequently  moderated  the  conversation  of  her 
guests.  — Mme  du  Deflfand,  from  1740  to  1780,  opened  her  salon  to  the  aristo- 
cracy and  men  of  letters;  she  was  bored  nevertheless;  her  correspondence 
reveals  a  mind  which  was  original  to  the  point  of  parado.x.  — Mile  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  as  first  reader  to  Mme  du  Delfand,  formed,  from  1764^1776,  a  dissenting 
salon,  where  d'Alembert  struck  the  boldest  philosophical  note.—  The  salons 
wielded  especially  a  social  and  Encyclopaedic  influence  ;  but  they  helped  to 
introduce    frivolity  into  the  most  serious  questions. 

2°  The  ENCYCLOPEDIE  is  a  dictionary  which  was  published  from  1751  to 
1772.  Though  several  times  interrupted,  it  was  at  last  finished,  thanks  to 
powerful  protectors  and  to  the  courage  of  Diderot.  D'Alembert  composed  the 
Discours  preliminaire  ;  Diderot  enrolled  the  contributors,  and  he  himself 
worked  on  a  great  number  of  articles. — The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  Ency- 
clop6die  is  :  denial  of  authority  and  tradition,  confidence  in  progress, 
defense  of  political  and  intellectual  liberty. 

3°  BUFFON  (1707-1788)  wrote  his  Histoire  naturelle  and  the  Epoques  de  la 
Nature  from  1749  to  1788.     In  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris  (now  the  "  Jardin 
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des  Plantes  "'),  of  which  he  was  curator,  and  in  his  chateau  at  Montbard,  he 
collected  numerous  documents.  He  is  especially  remarkable  for  his  syntheses 
and  hypotheses,  in  which  he  forestalled  the  great  modern  discoveries.  He  used 
the  work  of  collaborators  in  the  descriptive  parts,  which  are  now  the  best 
known,  thouj^h  they  are  the  least  chiracteristic.  —  He  delivered  a  Discours  sur 
Je  style  in  the  French  Academy  ( lySS).  As  a  writer,  he  is  sometimes  so  noble 
as  to  border  on  pomposity  ;  but  he  understood  the  art  of  composition,  and  often 
aitained  true  granJeur,  and  re  il  po2try. 


s  we  have  already  said  in  our  general  survey  of  the 
cigliteenih  century,  philosophy  was  no  lon<^er  a  lofly 
and  solitary  speciality,  biit  the  collective  work,  and, 
in  a  fashion,  the  passionate  enjoyment  of  all  society. 
Eighteenth  century  philosophers  were  publicists,  jour- 
nalists, men  of  fashion,  and  women.  Their  doctrines 
were  prepared  and  discussed  at  table  or  in  conversa- 
tions, and  were  propagated  by  letters,  pamphlets  and 
dictionaries  ;  and  they  formulated  these  doctrines  in 
such  vivid  and  easy  forms  as  must  have  contributed  to 
their  popularisation.  As  ideas  became  more  bold,  their 
style  of  expression  became  proportionately  llippant. 
We  shall  examine,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  the 
principal  Salons  "which  were  philosophical  centres";  the  Encyclopedie,  espe- 
cially its  two  directors,  d'Alembert  and  Diderot :  and  fmaily,  BufTon,  who,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  a  "  philosoplier  ",  and  only  cared  for  science,  but  who  was,  in 
spite  of  himself,  associated  with  the  same  movement. 


DICCOUATED    LETTER 

of  the  xvni   century' 


I. 


THE  SALONS. 


General  Characteristics.  —  We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  salons 
of  the  eighteenth  and  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  in  those  of  Mme  de 
Uambouillet,  Mile  de  Scudery,  Mme  de  Sable,  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  the  talk  was 
of  literature  and  morality;  they  made  literary  portraits  or  maxims  ;  they  read 
aloud  new  works.  Society  at  the  Temple,  or  in  the  house  of  the  Vendomes, 
was,  during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XlV's  reign,  and  under  the  Regency,  a  regu- 
lar centre  of  free-thinking.  But  in  these  salons  writers  were  simply  ranked 
as  intellecfeuals,  bold  to  the  point  of  license,  and  often  scorned.  As  to 
the  first  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century— those  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine, 
Mme  de  Lambert,  Mme  de  Tencin,  they  were  merely,  the  first  two  at  least,  ''  bu- 
reaux d'esprit  ",  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  represented  the  transition  from 
the  seventecnih  to  llio  eighteenth  rontmy,  properly  socalled. 
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We  now  come  to  those  salons  in  which  men  of  letters,  as  philosophers, 
held  first  place,  and  where  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  century  were  formulated. 

Mme  GEOFFRIN  (1699-d777). —  Mme  Geoffrin,  whose  husband  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  as  administrator  of  the  Ice  Company,  was  only  a  "  bour- 
geoise  ".  But,  by  her  practical  intelligence,  her  tact  and  generosity,  she  created 
a  salon  wliich,  from  1749  until  her  death,  was  frequented  by  tlie  most  illus- 
trious writers,  by  philosophers  of  the  Encyclopjedic  party,  and  by  famous 
artists  ;  there  was  not  one  foreigner  of  distinction,  were  he  a  prince,  who  did  not 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  presented  there. — On  Mondays,  Mme  Geoffrin  gave  a 
dinner  to  artists:  the  habitue's  were  the  painters  Vanloo,  Yernet,  Boucher;  the 
pastel  painter  Latour;  the  architect  Souftlot ;  the  sculptor  Falconet;  and  M.  de 
Caylus,  a  distinguished  archa3ologist  and  a  semi-official  "  superintendent  of 
fine  arts,  and  others.  On  Wednesdays,  she  received  literary  jieople  and  savants 
—  all  ttiose  wliom  we  shall  inention  in  connection  with  the  Encyclopedic.  — 
Among  foreigners  whom  she  attracted  to  her  salon,  may  be  noted:  Abbe  Galiani, 
secretary  of  the  Neapofitan  embassy  to  Paris,  one  of  sparkling  wits  of  tlie 
day,  and  who,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  wrote  the  most  brilliant 
letters  to  his  old  friends  at  Paris;  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  worshipped 
by  Mme  du  Detrand;  the  English  historian  Gibbon,  etc.  Mme  Geoffrin  har- 
boured the  young  Prince  Stanislas-Auguste  Poniatowski,  and  cared  for  him 
like  a  "  maman  ".  When  Stanislas  was  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1764,  she 
journeyed  to  Warsaw,  and  her  letters  show  how  ravished  she  was  with  the 
reception  which  awaited  her.  She  was  also  received  at  Vienna  by  Joseph  11  and 
Maria  Theresa.  Their  daughter,  Marie-Antoinette,  did  not  forget  her  when  she 
had  become  Queen  of  France,  and  Mme  Geolfrin,  ignored  by  the  court  until 
then,  was  presented  to  the  Queen. 

Favouring  the  philosophical  movement  so  far  as  to  subsidise  the  Encydopedie 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  at  the  same  time  very  prudent,  Mme  Geoffrin 
used  all  her  ingenuity  to  guide  and  moderate  tbe  cotjversation  of  her  guests. 
If  someone  went  too  far,  she  would  stop  him  with  a  "  Voilaqui  est  bien  ",  and 
tiuji  the  conversation. — Her  letters  to  Stanislas  are  curious  testimony  to  this 
admixture  of   boldness  and  timidity  (1). 

Mme  du  DEFFAND  (4697-4780).  —  Mme  du  DefTand,  though  bored  all  her 
life,  was  the  wittiest  woman  of  her  day,  whose  correspondence  may  even  now 
be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  who  assembled  in  her  salon,  between 
4740  and  4780,  all  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  period.  Establislied  at  first 
in  theme  de  Beaune,  then  in  the  rue  Saint-Dominique,  she  did  not  make  her 

(1)  See  Mme  Geotfrin's  Letters  quoted  by  M.  Lanson,  f'hoi.c  de  leilrof  du  dix-huUic.ue  alcclc, 
p.  414),  especially  the  one,  Sur  la  statue  de  Voltaire. 
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salon  a  "boutique  de  philosophes  ";  but  she  admitted,  beside  people  of  her  ovvu 
rank,  a  few  great  writers  and  savants.  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  President  He- 
nault,  Marnionlel,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  La  Harpe,  Sedaine,  and  Marivaux  were 
among  her  guests.  D'Alembert,  still  young  but  already  an  illustrious  geometri- 
cian, inspired  her  with  a  sort  of  passion,  and  it  was  she  who  brought  about  his 
reception    by    the    French  ' 

Academy. 

Becoming  blind  in  1752, 
Mme  du  Delfand  had  taken 
for  reader  Mile  de  Lespi- 
nasse.  We  shall  see  how 
the  latter  abducted  some  of 
her  guests  from  her,  espe- 
cially d'Alembert.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  more 
and  more  mistrusted  men 
of  letters;  and  became  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the 
young  Duchess  de  Ghoiseul 
and  to  Horace  Walpole. 

Her  very  large  correspon- 
dence shows  us  first  her  in- 
curable ennui,  then  her  ori- 
ginal literary  tastes  (see  her 
letter  on  Shakespeare)  (1), 
her  very  independent  judg- 
ments on  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  her  contemporaries, 
such  as  J. -J.  Rousseau  (2), 
and  also  the  evolution  of  a 
soul  which  passed  from  crit- 
ical dryness  to  exalted  sen- 
sibility. Inthis  respect 
Mme  du  Deffand  perfectly  represents  the  two  epochs  of  the  eighteenth  century  (3). 


MADAME    DU   DEFFAND,    IN   HER   DUAWING-ROOM 

From  her  portrait  by  Garinontelle  (1717-1806),  engraved 
~  by  Forshel.. 


Mlle  de  LESPINASSE  (1732-1776).  —  We  have  said  that  Mme  du  DelTand, 
becoming  blind,  took  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  as  dame  de  coinpagnie.  This  lady 
soon  acquired,  in  the  salon  of  the  rue  Saint-Dominique,  great  influence.     Charm- 


(1)  Quoted  by  M.  G.  Lanson,  p.  389. 

(2)  Id.,  p.  393. 

(3)  As  to  Mme  du  Deffand's  salon,  see  Henri  Lion,  Le  President  Henault,  Plon,  1903.    (1st  part, 
chaps.  2  and  5). 
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ed  by  her  intelligence  and  breadth  of  mind,  Mme  du  Delland's  guests  wouU 
linger  to  talk  with  Mile  de  Lespinasse  in  her  room  before  entering  the  salon 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  For  some  time,  Mme  du  Deffand  was  ignorant  of  this 
because  she  turned  day  into  night  and  slept  until  four  o'clock  in  the  af ternoon| 
When  she  became  aware  of  it,  she  immediately  discharged  her  reader,  wIk 
went  and  established  herself  a  short  distance  away  in  the  same  street,  takinj 
with  her  d'Alembert  and  a  large  number  of  friends.  This  new  salon  (17641 
was  more  **  philosophical"  than  the  other.  The  Encyclopaedists  felt  themselj 
ves  more  at  ease  there,  for  Mile  de  Lespinasse  was  altogether  without  preji 
dice.  "  D'Alembert  dominated  here,  and  througli  him,  the  narrowest  cliqui 
policy.  The  circumstances  under  wliich  Mile  de  Lespinasse's  salon  made  ill 
debut  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  muse  of  tlie  Encyclopedie,  and  of  mili 
ant  philosophy  "  (1). 

We  should  also  note  the  salons  of  d'ifoJbach  (died  1789),  and  of  Helvetiui 
(died  1771),  both  of  tliem  "  synagogues  of  the  Philosophical  Church  ",  accor 
ing  to  Grimm's  expression.  When  Mme  llelvetins  had  lost  her  husband,  sh<| 
continued  to  receive,  in  her  houseat  Auteuil,  the  philosophers  of  the  Encyck 
ptedic  school  (2).  There  was  also  the  salon  Mme  iVecker  (died  179i),  mor| 
moderate,  but  still  in  the  vanguard  of  progress  ;  of  Mme  d'Epinay  (died  1783)| 
where  Grimm  held  the  same  place  as  d'Alembert  in  the  salon  of  Mile  de  Le 
pinasse,  and  otliers. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Influence  of   the  Salons.  —  In  a  society  whe 
iTitellect  was  everything,  the  salon  coteries  were  necessarily  all  powerful.     Thei 
were  responsible  for  certain  literary  reputations  whicli  to  us  seem  almost  inex| 
plicable.     The  fame  of  the  mediocre  Marmontel,  the  insipid  Saint-Lambert,  th< 
bombastic  Thomas,  the  poetaster   Delille,  and   many  others,   were  thus   mad( 
They  knew  how  to  converse,  and  how  to  read  their  works.     Others,  like  Duclos 
llivarol,  Chamfort,  Suard,  Garat,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  was  witty  and  learnj 
ed  men,  enjoyed  in  their  lifetime    a    position    far  superior   to   that  of  certaii 
writers  of  genius;    they    were  the    arbiters  of  taste,  and   their  wit    made  thei 
sought  after  or  feared  by  everybody.     P^ach  salon  had  its  acadeniician,  and 
were  rivals  for  seats  in  the  Academy,  so  that,  when  there  wasan  election,  it  was 
preceded  by  a  preparation  contest  among  all  the  fashionable  feminine   wielc 
ers  of  intluence.     Even  the  more  serious  literature  was   tainted  by    this   spiril 
of  frivolity  and  preciosite.     If  Montesquieu  "  made  6onsmo/s  about  the  laws  ",  it 
was  because  he  was  obliged  to   please  the  society  and  the  salons    of  his   time. 
Rousseau  escaped  this  tutelage;  he  had  sufficiejit  genius  and  eloquence   to  dis- 
dain such  suffrage,  and  dominate  it   by   contradiction.     And    it  was  fortunat 

(1)  L.  Brunel,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  francaise,  JuUeville-Colin,  vol.  VI,  p.  41S).     Gf.  LANSOr 
Choi.v  de  letlres  du  dix-huilieme  siecle,  p.  355. 

(2)  See  A.  Guillois,  Le  fiction  de  Mme  Helvetius,  Paris,  Levy. 
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that  Voltaire  lived  at  Cirey  and  Ferney,  as,  too  anxious  to  please,  he  would  have 
lost  in  the  salons  the  best  part  of  his  natural  gifts. 

Philosophy,  since  it  had  become  a  sort  of  elegant  epicurianism,  since  it  had 
forsworn  metaphysics  and  morality  to  work  only  for  the  amelioration  of  life  by 
progress,  found  in  fashionable  conversation  its  most  favourable  atmosphere 
The  art  of  jesting  about  serious  things,  of  considering  only  appearances,  of 
breaking  down  traditions  and  institutions  without  troubling  oneself  how  to 
replace  them,  all  this  had  its  birth  and  development  in  the  salons.  It  was  there 
that  the  French  nobility  amused  itself,  in  company  with  the  "  gens  de  leltres 
by  self-mockery,  and  the  loss  of  its  loyalty  and  faith,  without  abandoning  either 
its  privileges  or  its  vices. 

11.  —THE  ENCYCL0PEDIE(175M772.) 

History  of  its  Publication.  —  The  word  Encyclopa.>dia  comes  from  two  Greek 
words  wliich  signify  "  cercle  or  cycle  of  human  knowledge".  —  In  4745,  the 
bookseller  Le  Breton  wished  to  have  translated  an  Encyclopaedia  of  sciences 
and  arts  published  in  London,  in  1727,  by  Chambers,  But  he  found  that  the 
work  was  in  many  respects  already  behind  the  times,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  imdertake  another,  entirely  new.  Fortius  Avork  he  conmiissioned,  first  Abbe 
de  Malvcs,  then  Diderot  and  d'Alembert. 

These  writers  divided  the  work  among  themselves  and  invited  collaborators, 
In  1750  Diderot  published  a  prospectus,  explaining  the  object  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  terms  of  subscription  (1).  In  1751  the  Discours  preliminaire 
appeared,  in  which  d'Alembert  surveyed  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
made  a  general  classification  of  sciences.  The  goverimient  seemed  as  much 
inclined  as  the  public  to  favour  a  dictionnaire  of  such  undisputable  utility  ;  but 
after  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  in  October,  1751,  the  work  was  sud- 
denly prohibited.  One  of  the  collaborators  on  the  Encyclopedie,  Abbede  Prades, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  theological  articles,  had  raised  a  scandal  at  the 
Sorbonne  by  his  licentiate's  thesis  ;  and  this  resulted  in  an  investigation  and  in 
the  suspension  of  the  work.  —  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Count  d'Argenson, 
the  interdiction  was  recalled  ;  but  three  censors  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
articles  in  manuscript.  Between  1752  and  1757,  all  went  well,  and  volumes 
III  to  VII  appeared  regularly.  —  In  1757,  there  was  another  crisis.  People  were 
overexcited  by  political  events* —  at  liome,  the  Damiens  outrage,  abroad,  the 
batlle  of  Hosbach.  D'Alembert  had  aroused  controversy  by  his  article  on 
(leneva   v,see  J. -J.   Rousseau),  Pamphlets  rained  .on  the  Encyclopedie,  and   two 

(1)  The  work  was  to  cost  280  francs  ;  but  the  number  of  volumes  having  been  increased,  a  sup- 
plementary price  of  20  francs  avolume  was  asked,  which  raised  the  cost  to  956  francs.  From  the 
beginning  there  had  been  5  000  subscribers.— The  profits  of  the  enterprise  were  considerable,  as  the 
collaborators  were  paid  very  little  or  not  paid  at  all.  (Gf.  Brunel,  Litterature,  Julleville-Golin. 
vol.  VI.  chapter  vii ;— and  F.  Hemon,  Cuurs  de  Utteraturc,  V Encyclopedie). 
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years   thus  passed  during  which  it  seemed  improbable  thai  the  work  could  b© 
carried  out ;  so  the  prudent  d'Alembert  retired  from  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  feared  that  the  Encydopedie  might  be  printe 
abroad;  and  demands  were  made  by  subscribers,  who  were  very  numerous  an 
influential.  It  was  then  they  hit  upon  one  of  those  clever  strategems  whic 
tempered^  under  the  old  regime,  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  It  was  agreed  thafc 
the  volumes  should  continue  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  but  that  the  title  page 
should  be  marked  "  Neuchatel  "  (as  if  they  had  been  printed  in  Switzerland) 
and  that  they  should  then  be  sent  to  the  provinces,  and  returned  again  to  Parig 
bearing  the  stamp  of  sale  (1).  Thanks  to  this  fiction,  w^hich  deceived  nobody 
but  which  "  by  dodging  the  law,  respected  it,  "  the  JS'/icyc/opedie  was  completed 
in  1772,  and  consisted  of  seventeen  volumes  of  texl,  four  supplemejitary 
volumes,  and  eleven  volumes  of  plates. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  directors  and  collaborators  of  the  Encydopedie. 

D'ALEMBERT  (1717-1783). —  D'Alembert  was  a  foundling  picked  up  on  the 
steps  of  tlie  church  of  Saint-Jean-le-l\ond  by  the  wife  of  a  glazier,  Mme  Rous- 
seau, in  whose  house  he  lodged  until  he  was  fifty  years  old.  He  received  an  excel- 
lent education  at  the  Mazarin  college  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  discoveries  having  revealed  him  as  a  mathemat- 
ical genius  of  the  first  order,  which  his  most  violent  adversaries  have  never  con 
tested.  Of  a  playful  and  charming  disposition,  a  better  talker  even  than  he  wa 
a  writer,  he  was  welcomed  in  the  fashionable  salons,  and  thanks  to  the  influenc 
of  Mme  du  DelTand,  was  received  into  the  French  Academy  in  17S4,  becomin 
in  time  perpetual  secretary.  It  was  during  his  occupancy  of  this  office  that  lie 
wrote  his  Eloges  which  are  now  very  little  read,  and  are  written  in  a  dry  o 
affected  style,  but  which  his  contemporaries  enjoyed  for  their  allusions.  "H 
seemed  to  praise  the  dead  only  for  the  opportunity  of  satirising  the  living. 

He  publislied  several  scientific  works,  the  Traits  de  dynaniique,  1743,  Traite  de 
Vequilibre  el  du  moavement  desjlaides,  1744,  etc.;  some  philosophical  writings, 
Essai  sur  les  elements  de  philosophie,  1759;  polemical  memoirs,  De  la  destruction 
des  Jesuites,  1765;  and  some  Melanges  de  litterature,  de  philosophie  et  d'histoire 
(1732-1703).  But  his  celebrity  rests  mainly  upon  his  collaboration  in  the  Ency-^ 
dopedie  from  1751  to  1759.  Besides  the  Discours  preliminaire,  which  is  in  itself 
veritable  work,  he  was  commissioned  with  tlie  revision  of  all  the  articles  on 
mathematics.  Less  active,  impetuous  and  enthusiastic  than  Diderot,  he  gave 
the  Encydopedie  the  benefit  of  his  high  academic,  scientific  and  social  position. 
His  retirement  in  1759,  after  the  persecutions  narrated  above,  very  nearly  com 
promised  the  enterprise. 


(1)  The  volumes  printed  at  Paris  had  to  be  accompanied  by  the  privilege  du  roi,  delivered  by  the^ 
censors;  wiiilc  foreign  works  were  more  briefly  examined,  and  could  be  circulated  with  the  stamp'' 
of  sale. 
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Of  fiiuT  fibre  aiul  more  dignified  than  Voltaire,  d'Alembert  had  refused  the 
advances  of  Frederick  11,  who  wished  to  attract  him  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  those 
of  Catherine  II,  who  would  have  confided  to  him  the  education  of  the  grand 
duke  Paul.  But,  in  spite,  of  his  distinguished  bearing,  d'Alembert  was  less 
allractive  than  that  madman  of  a  Diderot  or  even  VoKaire  himself.  He  had  the 
most  narrow  and  intolerant  haired  of  religion  to  Ihepointof  fanaticism.  Hiscor- 
K'spondence  with  Voltaire 
shows  liis  true  fashion  of 
thinking,  wliich,  however^ 
he  could  tone  down  more 
or  less  in  practice  {i). 

DIDEROT  (i7i;M78i). 
—  Compared  A\ilh  d'Alem- 
bert, DidcroL  \v«s  what  is 
called  a  Bohemian,  physic- 
ally, morally  arid  inlellecl- 
ually.  But  he  was  so  frank, 
so  spontaneous,  and  often  so 
unconscious,  lliat  we  forgive 
him  many  follies.  Further- 
more, and  this  is  his  true 
claim  to  our  admiration,  he 
never  calculated  the  conse- 
quences to  personal  comfort 
or  worldly  consideration  of 
his  actions  or  of  his  writings. 
He  devoted  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  Encyclope- 
die,  and  almost  died  of  his 
labours. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  ' 
of  Langres,  and  always  pre- 
served a  touching  aflection 

for  his  father.  Intended  for  the  priesthood,  then  an  attorneys  clerk  and  half-starv- 
ed tutor,  he  married  a  laundress,  lived  by  ^all  sorts  of  means,  literary  or  scient- 
ific, and  by  translations,  pamphlet  writing,  b7*Ei.sflti  siir  la  vertu,  and  by  licent- 
ious novels.  A  passionate  but  indiscreet  friend;  cjithusiastic  about  everything, 
arts,  letters,  poetry,  archaeology,  mechanics  ;  endowed  with  a  prodigious  memory, 
capable  of  working  day  and  nighl —  no  matter  if  he  thiew  away  and  forgot  what 


From  his  portrait  hy  Michel  Vanloo  (1707- 1771), 
engraved  hy  llenriqucz. 


(1)  (J.  Lanson,  Choix  dc  lettres  dn  dix-huilirinn  siccle,  \>.  226. 
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he  had  written — Diderot  was  one  of  the  most  singuhir  of  literary  temperaments 
He  was  a  false  note  in  the  cold,  geometrical,  elegant  and  calculating  eighteentt 
century,  and  only  Rousseau  may  be  compared  with  him. 

In  piiilosophy  Diderot  had  tlie  most  contradictory  opinions.  Taking  him  al 
in  all,  he  appears  to  have  been  inclined  to' muteriaHsm,  and  he  foresaw  positiv 
ism  and  transformism.  But  he  was  an  enthusiastic  atheist.  lie  wrote  vibrat- 
ing pages  about  virtue,  beauty,  love. 

Director  and  editor-in  chief  of  the  Ency  elope  die,  Diderot  had  taken  his  tasl 
altogether  seriously.  He  wrote  articles  on  history,  philosophy,  and  especially 
on  the  applied  sciences.  He  went  into  the  workshops  with  the  workmen  ;  hac 
models  for  machines  made,  or  if  necessary  made  them  himself,  in  order  t( 
explain  their  mechanism  exactly,  or  with  a  view  to  the  plates  in  the  last  vol 
umes.  In  addition,  he  superintended  everything,  filled  every  office,  soughj 
out  collaborators  and  distributed  their  tasks.  In  his  correspondence  witl 
Mile  Yolland,  and  in  his  letters  to  Le  Breton,  the  publisher,  Ave  can  follow  thq 
phases  of  his  overwhelming  labour  (I). 

He  never  ceased,  besides,  to  write  on  other  subjects.  For  his  friend  Grimm'i 
"■  Correspondance  "  (with  various  German  courts),  he  wrote  accounts  of  the  art 
exhibitions.  His  art  criticism  has  been  the  subjects  of  nmch  discussion.  It  is 
plainly  too  literary,  and  not  sufficiently  technical.  But  we  should  remembei 
that  his  descriptions  of  pictures  seemed  necessary  for  readers  at  a  distance 
who  could  not  see  the  originals,  and  that  their  desire  to  see  them  was  increasec 
by  Diderot's  work.  These  "Salons  "  were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  — 
His  other  works  :  Jacques  le  Faialisle,  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  (i2),  Le  Paradoxe  sur 
le  comedien  (3)  were  also  not  printed  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  oi 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  (4). 

OTHER  COLLABORATORS  IN  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIE.  —  We  shall 
mention  only  the  principal  ones  :  Philosophy  :  Condillac  (died  1780),  a  cold  an< 
skilful  logician,  the  representative  of  sensationalism  ;  Helretius  (died  1771), 
more  plainly  materialistic.  —  Theology  :  Abbe  More  lie  t  (died  1814),  and  seve- 
.ral  other  abbes  more  or  less  in  trouble  with  the  Sorbonne.  —  Natural  His- 
tory :  Dauhenton  (died  1800),  one  of  Bullon's  collaborators.  —  Chemistry  ; 
Baron  d'Holhach  (died  1789),  author  of  the  Sysieme  de  la  nature,  a  positivist.  — 
Political  Economy:  Turg'Ot  (died  1781)  and  Quesnaj  (died  1774).  —  Gram- 
mar :  DuMAKSAis  (died  1756;,  whose  educational  works  were  long  celebrated.  — 
Literature  :  Marmontel  (died  1799),  who  gathered  together  his  articles  in  the 

(1)  Cf.   Lanson,  Choi.v  de  lettres   du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  p.  265,  and  Exlraits   de  Diderot,  by 
E.  Fallex,  Delagrave  — Cf.  Morceaux  choisis,2nd  cycle,  p.  682. 

(2)  As  to  Diderot,  dramatic  author,  cf  p.  664. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p  684. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  311. 
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Encyclopedie  to  form  his  work,  Elements  de  litteratare.  —  Voltaire  contribut- 
ed several  articles  on  Elegance,  Eloquence,  Esprit,  Imagination.  —  Montesquieu 
wrote  the  article  on  Gout.  —  Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  factotum  of  the 
"  shop,  "  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  who  worked  on  all  the  subjects,  supplied 
all  that  was  lacking,  and  devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  the  Encyclopedie. 

Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Encyclopedie.  —  In  reading,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning,  the  articles  in  the  Encyclopedie,  we  do  not  observe  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  evoked  by  the  mere  mention  of  its  name.  To  penetrate  this  spirit, 
J  we  must  notice  the  perpetual  system  of  references,  thanks  to  which  a  very 
t  orthodox  article  is  refuted  by  another,  also  equally  inoffensive  in  appearance. 
It  is  then  the  whole  which  we  must  consider,  and  about  which  nobody  can  be 
deceived.  —  Denial  of  authority,  of  tradition,  of  faith  ;  positive  belief  in  all 
that  can  be  seen,  touched  or  made  ;  absolute  confidence  in  progress  towards  an 
ideal  of  political  and  intellecliial  liberty  —  such  are  the  principles  set  forth  and 
popularised  by  the  Encyclopedie.  At  the  end  of  the  century  society  lived  by 
this  ideal,  until  the  time  of  the  reaction  brought  about  by  Chateaubriand.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  encyclopicdic  spirit  hastened  certain  necessary 
social  reforms,  shook  off  the  yoke  imposed  by  certain  prejudices,  and  especially 
accelerated  and  popularised  the  progress  of  applied  science  in  France.  In  this 
last  respect,  the  Encyclopedie  encouraged  curiosity  and  exactitude. 

III.  —  BUFFON  (1707-1788). 

Biographie.  —  Born  at  the  chateau  of  Mont  bard,  near  Semur,  Georges-Louis 
Leclerc  de  Buffonwas  the  son  of  a  councillor  to  the  Bourgogne  Par/em^AiL  Like 
Bossuet,  he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  and  developed  especially  a 
taste  for  mathematics.  In  1730  he  began  to  travel  in  company  w."*h  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  a  young  Englishman  whom  he  had  known  at  Dijon,  and  wk?^se  tutor, 
Ilinckmann,  was  very  fond  of  natural  history.  After  travelling  in  the  Wv^  ♦  and 
south  of  France,  Buffon  visited  Italy,  returned  through  Switzerland,  and  re<tJi- 
ed  England  in  1738.  He  stayed  three  months  in  London,  the  particular 
charm  of  which  he  felt  as  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  had  done.  He  had  been 
elected  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  assistant  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1735  he  published  a  Statiqae  des  vegetaux,  after  the  work  of 
Hales,  and  in  1740  a  Traite  des  fluxions,  translated  from  Newton. 

Buffon  was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  (Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris).  It  was  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe  the  Ilistoire 
naturelle,  for  Buffon  would  not  have  found  elsewhere  the  documents  and 
specimens  he  needed.  Furthermore,  this  high  position  brought  him  information 
of  all  kinds  from  correspondents  ;  and  he  became  the  centre  of  an  immense 
scicnlilic  invcsligation  froni,  wliicli  lie  reaped  great  i)rorit. 

Dks  Grangks.   —  Hist,  ol"  Fr.  Liter  20 
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After  this,  BufTon  divided  his  time  between  Paris  and  Montbard.  It  was  at 
Montbard  that  he  worked  the  hardest  —  not  in  an  embroidered  coat  with  lace 
cuffs,  as.  he  was  for  long  absurdly  represented  —  but  simply  clad,  and  living 
in  close  contact  with  nature.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  in  his 
study,  which  he  only  left  to  walk  in  his  magnificent  gardens,  orto  take  his  meals 
with  his  family.  He  did  not  care  for  society.  Though  he  occasionally  visited 
a  few  salons,  he  never  enjoyed  salon  conversation,  and  philosophic  arrogance 
Avas  never  to  his  taste.  The  Encyclopaedists  were  against  him.  D'Alembert 
judged  him  in  a  witticism,  calling  him  "  le  grand  phrasicr.  "  Marmontel,  in 
his  Memoires,  drcAv  a  more  than  ill-natured  portrait  of  him.  Yoltairc  said,  of 
the  Histoire  Nalurelle,  *'  Pas  si  naturelle  que  cela. ."  Nevertheless,  Buff  on  conquer- 
ed the  admiration  of  all  Euroj^e,  and  in  1753,  with  no  effort  on  his  part,  he 
entered  the  French  Academy.  No  other  event  of  importance  occurred  in  a  life 
which  was  devoted,  with  indomitable  perseverence,  to  the  completion  of  a 
great  work,  and  which,  in  its  serene  tranquillity,  was  in  singular  contrast  to 
the  agitation  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  During  his  lifetime,  a  statue  of 
BuiTon  Avas  erected  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  bearing  the  inscription  :  Majestati 
naturae  par  ingeniuni. 

The  "  Histoire  Naturelle." —  This  immense  Avork  appearedfrom  1749  to  1788, 
Bullbn  publishing  successively  :  La  Theorie  de  la  terre,  Ullistoire  naturelle  de 
Vfiomme,  Les  Qua4rupedeSy  Les  Oiseaux,  Les  Mineraux ;  and  separately,  Les  Epo- 
ques  de  la  nature.  The  Avhole  tilled  3(3  volumes.  The  editions  Avere  sold  as  fast 
as  they  Averc  published,  and  reprinted  Avith  corrections.  The  most  important 
of  the  posthumous  editions  is  Lacepede's  (1796-1823) ;  Buffon  completed  the 
Histoire  naturelle  by  additions  concerning  reptiles  and  fish: 

Method  and  doctrines  of  Buffon.  —  BulTon,  Avlioin  our  century  has  finally 
enshrined  .nd  avenged  for  all  the  raillery  to  Avhich  he  was  subjected,  was  a 
great  .«"<  ant,  and  in  many  respects  a  precursor.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
his  ame  is  merely  due  to  the  literary  qualities  of  his  book.  No  matter  Avhat 
he  says  of  it,  too  modestly,  in  his  Discours  sur  le  style,  form  is  never  sufficient 
to  save  a  scientific  Avork  from  oblivion.  That  Buffon  is  still  celebrated,  in 
spite  of  the  magnificent  progress  of  natural  history  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  Avas  the  author  of  some  of  those  theories  and  hypo- 
theses of  genius  without  Avhich  science  Avould  never  advance. 

Buffon  Avas,  first  of  all,  a  conscientious,  calm  and  penetrating  observer,  Avho 
Avorked  Avith  documents  and  specimens.  Whether  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  or  at 
Montbard,  he  devoted  himself  to  minute  investigation.  But  his  genius  appear- 
ed chiefly  in  the  synthesis  of  detailed  obs'ervations,  and  in  the  hypotheses 
which  often  forestall  laws,  properly  so-called,  and  suggest  them. 

It  Avas  by  these  means  that  he  succeeded  in  creating,  with  his  poAverful  ima- 
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gi nation  always  helped  by  facts,  a  perfectly  coherent  system.  The  earth,  de- 
tachtHJ  from  the  sun,  revolves  around  it  ;  like  all  the  planets,  it  is  progressively 
growing  colder,  and  this  will  continue  until  some  day  the  world  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  moon.  Upon  this  dead  matter,  kept  in  its  place  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  organic  matter  has  appeared,  vegetable  and  animal.  The  anim- 
al added  to  the  vegetable 
existence  motion  and  feel- 
ing. Intermediate  steps 
formed  a  passage  from 
mineral  to  vegetable,  from 
vegetable  to  animal  life. 
To  a  certain  degree,  Buf- 
fon  upheld  the  transform- 
ists'  metamorphosis  of 
types.  In  his  Theorie  de  la 
terre,  his  Discours  sur  la 
nature  des  animaiix,  and 
especially  in  Les  Epoqucs 
de  la  nature,  he  draws  a 
masterly  picture  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world, 
full  of  striking  visions  and 
of  hypotheses  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted 
by  contemporary  science 
since  the  appearance  of 
Cuvier's  documents. 

But,  when  he  reaches 
man,  Buffon  declares  that 
the  chain  is  interrupted. 
Whatever  appearances 
may  be,  man  is  a  being 
apart,  the  only  one  capa- 
ble of  thinking,  of  speak- 
ing and  of  progressing.  And  from  man  thus  defined  and  set  apart,  Buffon 
reaches  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  (lod  ;  and  tlie  study 
and  description  of  nature  confirm  him  in  his  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  in  this  regard  that  Buffon  stands  clearly  apart  from  tlu^  material- 
ists and  sceptics  of  his  time,  and  also  from  modern  positivists. 

The  most  famous  part  of  the  Histoire  naturelle  —  and  not  tin;  least  original, 
but  which  least  honours  Buffon  as  a  savant  —  is  the  description  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,   especially  the  series  of  "  portraits  "  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ass, 
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the  ox,  the  nightingale,  the  swan,  the  humming-bird,  whicli  is  recalled  by 
mere  mention  of   Buffon's  name.     These  descriptions   are  correct,  ingenioui| 
useful  ;  but  they  deal  with  the  external  animal  altogether,  and  are  not  there^ 
fore  scientific.     Furthermore,  they  have  at  times  a  naive  tendency  to  moralise, 
and   the   animals  become  examples  as  they  are  in  the  bestiaires  and  the  fables. 
But  the  real  Buffon  is  not  here,  not  only  because,  in  these  portraits,  he  becam^ 
merely  an  illustrator  of  his  book,  but  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  thei 
are  the  work  of  the  various  collaborators  whom  he  had  gathered  around  him^ 

Buffon's  Collaborators.  —  The  first  was  Louis  Daubenton,  a  physiciai 
whom  Bufron  brought  from  Montbard  in  1745,  to  be  demonstrator  in  tl 
laboratory  of  natural  history  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  commissioned  him  to  writ 
the  anatomical  descriptions  of  quadrupeds.  Daubenton  performed  this  wor| 
in  the  most  conscientious  manner.  But  after  the  Histoire  des  quadrupedes  wf 
finished,  in  1765,  he  ceased  his  collaboration,  thinking  himself  too  much  absorl 
cd  in  the  work  of  the  master. 

/^fter  him,  Gueneau  de  Montbeliard  (1720-1785)  worked  on  the  birds. 

Abbe  Bexon    (1748-1784)  was   a  real  savant,  while  Gueneau  was  a  literal 
man.     From  1772,   and  especially   after  Gueneau's  retirement  in  1777,  Bex( 
went  on  with  the  work  on  the  birds.    To  him  we  owe  the  too  famous  descrip^ 
ions  of  the  swan  and   the  humming-bird,  which  BuCfon  retouched  in  order 
simplifiy  them. 

For  work  on  the  minerals,  Builbn  engaged  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond  (1741-1811 
who  had  also  the  task  of  going  through  Buffon's  voluminous  correspondenc 

The  Discours  sur  le  style  (1753).  —  The  necessity  for  rendering  his  than] 
to  the  members  of  the  French  Academy  led  Buffon  to  write  this  discourse,  J] 
correctly  called  Discours  sur  le  style. 

The  circumstances  attending  BulTon's  reception  were  curious.  On  the  deatj 
of  the  academician  Languet  de  Gergy,  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  company  woulj 
have  elected  Piron,  author  of  a  charming  comedy,  La  Metromanie  ;  but  Pin 
had  written  some  licentious  verses  which  injured  him  at  court,  and  the  kin| 
as  protector  of  the  Academy,  refused  in  advance  to  ratify  this  election.  Thj 
Academy  then  chose  ButTon,  who  had  neither  presented  himself,  nor  made' 
any  visit  to  the  Acadeniicians.  On  August  25,  1753,  Buffon  delivered  his  Dis- 
cours, which  had  a  great  *'  succes  de  salle,  "  confirmed  besides  by  posterity; 
and  the  Academy,  out  of  so  many  "  academic  thanks  ",  has  scarcely  retained 
any  but  Buffon's. 

Butfon  begins  this  Discourse  with  a  few  modest  remarks ;  then  he  briefly  and 
discreetly  eulogises  his  predecessor,  Languet  de  Gergy,  a  virtuous  prelate  with 
very  little  claim  to  academic  honours.  At  the  close  he  makes  the  traditional 
compliments  to  Seguier,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.    In  this  conven- 
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tional  frame,  Buiron  enshrines  "  some  ideas  on  style  "  which  may  be  thus  for- 
mulated :  1°  The  necessity  for  making  a  plan  ;  2°  Style  is  nothing  but  the  order 
and  the  movement  oi"  thought ;  3°  To  write  well  is  to  think,  feel  and  express 
well,  A^  Things  are  to  be  called  only  by  their  most  general  names  ;  5°  Ideas, 
discoveries,  facts  soon  belong  to  everybody,  but  style  is  the  man  himself. 
We  can  but  approve,  and   might  easily  develop  by  examples,  the  fust  three 
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precepts  Avhich,  on  closer  view,  are  but  one.  Let  us  note  that  Buffon  separates 
the  role  of  the  intelligence  (to  think  well),  from  that  of  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  (to  feel),  and  the  craftsmanship  (to  express  well).  He  is  in  agreement 
with  the  theories  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  subordinating  feeling  to  rea- 
son ;  and  we  may  always  answer  him  with  the  remark  that  the  poet,  whether 
he  writes  in  prose  or  verse,  always  begins  by  seeing,  feeling  and  imagining, 
before  reasoning.  —  As  to  his  fourth  point,  "  to  call  things  only  by  their 
most  general  names,  "  to  understand  this,  we  must  consider  what  BuITon  him- 
self wished  to  accomplish  by  his  works.  His  greatest  merit  as  a  writer  is  hav- 
ing introduced  the  natural  sciences  into  the  domain  of  literature,  as  Pascal 
did  theology  and  Montesquieu  law.  He  counsels  those  who,  like  himself,  set 
forth  theories  and  discoveries,  to  render  them  accessible  to  everyone  by  avoid- 
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iiig  the  technical  vocabulary   of  specialists.     This  precept,   often  misunders 
tood,is  not  at  all  intended  for  poets,  novelists  or  orators,  and  the  general  theory 
as  to  the  superiority  of  paraphrase  cannot  be  deduced  from  it.     Finally,  when 
Buffon  says,  Le  style  est  de  Vhomme   meme  (and  not  according  to  the  well  worn 
misquotation,  "  Le  style,  c'est  I'homme"),  Ave  must  not  understand  by  this  that 
our  style  betrays  our  character  or  temperament.     Buff  on  simply  says  that  style 
(the   order  and  movement  we  give  to  our  thoughts)  is,  in  a  way,  our  own  seal 
our  signature;  it  is  by  its  style   that  a  thought  belongs  to  us.     If  we  have  known 
how  to  find  an  expression  so  adequate  to  the  thought  that  a  more  felicitous  or 
exact  one  cannot  be  found,  it  must  certainly  be  quoted  just  as  we  have  express- 
ed it.     If  not,  it  is  taken  away  from  us,  and  if  better  expressed  by  another,  wh( 
has  known  better  than  we  do  how  to  appreciate  the  relation  between  the  word 
and  the  thing,  it  will  be  handed  down    to  posterity  under  his  name. 

BuiTon  as  Writer.  —  The  real  BuiTon,  the  writer  of  the  Ilistoire  de  Vhoninie^ 
of  the  Theories  de  la  terre,  of  the  Epoques  de  la  nature,  is  not  without  faults 
He  has  a  taste  for  grandiloquence.  His  magnificent  subject  inspires  him  with 
a  sort  of  respect,  and  he  avoids  everything  which  seems  to  him  too  simple. 

But  he  has  eminent  merits.  First,  more  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time, 
not  excepting  Montesquieu,  he  dominates  his  subject  and  organises  details,  am 
gives  to  each  part  its  relative  importance.  —  Furthermore,  he  has,  in  spite  oJ 
his  pomposity  and  sometimes  thanks  to  it,  an  emotional  and  eloquent  stylcj 
worthy  of  the  grandiose  pictures  he  sees  like  distant  visions,  and  which  he 
knows  how  to  make  vivid.  We  cannot  read  without  admiration  the  pages  in 
which  lie  shows  us  the  first  man  in  the  bosom  of  primitive  nature,  awaking  ag 
his  senses  receive  impressions;  or,  in  the  Epoques  de  la  nature,  the  descrip 
tions  of  b.irren  continents  upon  wliicli  a  formidable  vegetation  appears.  Buf- 
fon  has,  truly  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  scientific  imagination  which  is 
like  the  poets  ;  it  is  rightly  that  he  is  compared  to  Pascal  and  Lucretius. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
JEAN-JACQUES    ROUSSEAU    (l7l2-l778 


SUMMARY 


I"  J. -J.  ROUSSEAU  (1712-1778)  received  a  romantic  education,  led  at 
first  a  vagrant  life,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  the  success  of  his  Discours  sur 
les  sciences  et  les  arts  (lySo)  brought  him  renown.  He  composed  his 
works  through  all  the  changes  of  a  troubled  existence,  filled  with  great  mis- 
fortunes and  made  tragic  by  the  mania  of  persecution. 

2°  After  his  two  Discours  (lySo-iybb),  he  wrote  the  Lettre  a  dAlemhert  sur 
les  spectacles  (1758),  a  novel  in  Letters,  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  (^761),  a  poli- 
tical treatise,  Le  Contrat  social  ('1761),  an  educational  treatise,  L'Emile  (1672), 
Les  Confessions,  in  which  he  recounts  his  life  down  to  1766,  etc.  All  these 
works  are  animated  witli  the  same  spirit,  and  form  a  whole  of  remarkable 
unity. 

3°  HIS  PHILOSOPHY  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Man  is  good  by  nature ; 
he  is  only  corrupted  by  society;  progress  contril)utes  to  the  unhappincss  of 
humanity;  man  needs  religion. 

4"  Rousseau  restored  eloquence  and  picturesqueness  to  style  ;  by  his  lyricism 
and  his  feeling  for  nature  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  romanticist, 

5°  BERNARDIN  DE  SAINT-PIERRE  (1737-1814)  published  his  Etudes  and  Har- 
monies de  la  nature,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the  des- 
criptions, and  Paul  et  Virginie,  a  masterpiece  of  sensibilitv  and  colour.  But 
he  was  always  objective,  and,  in  this  respect,  differed  from  Rousseau  and  Cha- 
teaubriand. 
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hildhood  and  Youth  '1712-1744).—  The  Rousseau  fam 
ily,  of  French  origin,  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneve 
about  the  year  15.^0  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Pro^ 
testants,  and  had  acquired  citizenship  there.  Th< 
father  of  Jean-Jacques,  Isaac  Rousseau,  was  an  Intel 
ligentman,  but  adventurous,  and  lacking  both  moral 
ity  and  practical  sense. 

lie  had  first  sought  his  tortune  in  Constantinople 
returning  later  to  set  up  in  his  native  city  as  clock 
maker.  His  wife,  who  came  of  a  clerical  family,  tlu 
Bernards,  was  somewhat  inclined,  it  appears,  to  co 
quetry.  She  died  in  giving  birth  to  Jean-Jacques 
An  elder  brother  of  Jean-Jacques  completely  unman 
agoable,  disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of  again 
Without  giving  undue  importance  to  hereditary  influences,  it  may  be  observec 
that  tlie  child  was  subjected  to  conditions  quite  opposite  from  stability,  methoc 
and  virtue.  (Voltaire  had,  at  least,  inherited  from  his  father,  the  notary,  ai 
understanding  of  practical  things  and  the  art  **  of  administering  his  life.  ") 

Rousseau's  education  contributed  also,  and  even  more,  to  his  perversion 
The  clock-maker,  his  father,  confided  him  at  first  to  the  care  of  one  of  hi 
aunts;  and  then  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  forming  the  boy  by  giving  hin 
romances  and  Plutarch's  Lives  to  read.  Sometimes  the  father  and  son  reac 
together  all  night,  and  towards  dawn  the  elder  Rousseau  would  say  :  "  I  an 
more  of  a  child  than  thou...     Let  us  go  to  bed.  " 

When  Jean-Jacques  was  ten  years  old,  his  father  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva 
and  left  his  son  with  his  uncle,  M.  Bernard,  who  placed  him  in  the  care  of  i 
clergyman  named  Lambercier,  at  Bossey.  There  he  remained  for  two  years 
under  better  guidance,  indeed,  but  perhaps  too  late. 

Reluming  to  Geneva, Jean-Jacques  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver;  but  h< 
was  lazy,  and  spent  much  time  strolling  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  often  for 
gettijig  the  hour  at  which  the  gates  of  Calvin's  town  were  closed.     One  evening 
not  daring  again  to  face  the  punishment  he  knew  awaited  him  for  his  tardiness 
he  fled  to  Confignon,  a  Catholic  village  two  leagues  from  Geneva.     The  cure,  t 
whom    he   introduced  himself  as  a   would-be  convert,   sent  ban  to  Mme  de 
Warens,  who  lived  at  Annecy  and  worked  zealously  for  the  conversion  of  young 
Protestants.     She  directed  him  to  the  hospice    of  the  catechumens  at  Turin. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  iiew  Catholic  left  this  hospice,  and  being  oblig- 
ed to  seek  his  livelihood,  became  a  lackey. 

We  cannot  follow  all  Rousseau's  peregrinations  :  to  Lyons  in  company  with 
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a  musician  ;  to  Fribourg  ;  to  Geneva,  where  he  once  more  saw  his  family  ;  to 
Berne  and  other  places  with  a  Greek  prelate  who  was  collecting  funds  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  and  at  last  to  Paris  (1).  Finding  himself  penniless,  Rousseau 
returned  on  foot  to  his  first  protectress,  Mmc  de  Warens,  and  again  established 
iiiinself  in  her  home,  wliich  was  then  atChambery,  and  afterwards  at  her  coun- 
liy  house,    Les  Cliannetles.    It  was  at  Les  Charmettes  that  Rousseau  learned  to 


"    LES  CHARMETTES 

From  a  water-colouring  oi"  the  XIX  centurj. 


know  and  love  nature,  lie  continued  to  read  and  dream,  acquiring  that 
power  and  intensity  of  feeling  which  was  to  become  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  his  genius,  and  also  to  disorganise  his  life.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  lived 
ill  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  in  which  the  most  elementary  notions  of  the  true 
and  the  false,  of  good  and  evil,  were  naively  ignored. 

However,  Rousseau  could  not  dawdle  along  forever  at  Les  Charmettes.  In 
1740,  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  h(»  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  at  Lyons,  in 
the  family  of  M.  de  Mably,  brother  of  the  famous  philosopher  Condillac.  But 
he  was  not  a  successful  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  returned  to  Les 
Charmettes,  where  he  stayed  only  a  short  time,  and  in  1141,  he  left  Savoy  and 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  324. 
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Mme  de  Wareiis,  never  to  see  them  again.  He  went  to  Paris  with  fifteei 
louis  (Vor  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  new  system  of  musical  notation  which  h( 
intended  to  exliibit  to  tlic  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  by  the  exploitation  ol 
which  he  hoped  to  make  a  fortune. 

Sojourn  at  Paris  and  at  TErmitage  (1741-1757).  —  When  Jean-Jacquei 
reached  Paris  he  was  not  llie  bear  lie  was  to  be  at  I'Ermitage,  nor  the  misaiH 
thrope  of  Val-Travers,  but  a  young  man  full  of  ambition  and  illusions,  deter-l 
mined  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  every  possible  means,  and  not  in  the  leasf 
disdainful  of  soliciting  all  sorls  of  patronage.  The  hopes  he  had  founded  oi 
his  musical  notation  were  disappointed  ;  but  he  had  made  the  acquainlanc< 
of  Fonlcnelle,  Diderot,  the  Marquise  de  Broglie,  and  of  Mnie  Dupin,  wife  ol 
tiie  Farmer-general  and  mother-in-law  of  M.  de  Francueil.  Mme  de  Brogli( 
procured  a  position  for  him  with  M.  de  Moiilaigu,  who  left  Paris  for  the  Em-i 
bassy  at  Venice  in  1743.  This  was  one  of  Jean-Jacques' most  singular  adven-^ 
lures.  Incapable  of  living  willi  people  of  quality,  with  whom  he  was  always! 
dull  and  spiritless,  or  else  insolent,  he  fell  out  with  the  ambassador  and  at  lh( 
end  of  a  year  returned  to  Paris. 

lie  then  began  to  think  seriously  of  proliling  by  his  knowledge  of  music, 
He  composed  the  words  and  music  of  an  opera,  Les  Muses  Galantes,  which  lh( 
financier  La  Popeliniere  produced  at  his  own  house.  The  Duke  de  Riche-^ 
lieu,  charmed  by  this  music,  commissioned  Rousseau  to  re-write  an  opera  of 
Kameau.  Francueil  ami  Mine  Dupin,  to  whom  he  had  become  secretary,  pre- 
sented him  to  Mme  d'Epinay,  and  this  was  the  time  of  his  greatest  social  sue-- 
cess...  He  was  pelled  by  a  society  whose  corruption  he  did  not  yet  dream  ol 
denouncing,  and  even  his  eccentricities  were  found  interesting.  At  this  perioc 
^  he  contracted  a  doubtful  marriage  with  Therese  Levasseur,  a  servant  at  an  inn, 
and  this  relationship  became  the  torment  of  his  life.  Of  this  union  he  ha( 
five  children,  whom  he  successively  abandoned  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Anj 
action  so  shameful  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  a  duty  to  point 
out  the  deplorable  contradictions  betveen  the  conduct  of  the  man  and  th( 
declamations  of  the  philosopher  (1). 

We  have  said  that  Rousseau  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Diderot,  who  hadj 
begun  to  prepare  the  Encyclopedie  and  was  selecting  his  collaborators.  He  en- 
trusted the  articles  on  music  to  Rousseau.  In  the  summer  of  1749,  while  Rous- 
seau was  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  Diderot,  then  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  he 
read  in  the  journal  Le  Mercure  a  notice  of  the  subject  proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  ("  whether  the  restoration  of  sciences  and  arts  has  contributed  to  the 
purification  of  morals  ".)  According  to  Rousseau's  own  account,  he  experienced 
an  intense  illumination  and  ecstasy  during  which,  while  lying  under  a  tree,  he 

(1)  Soe    M.   Brunel's,  Notice  at  the    be^'inniny  of   his  Extraits  de  J.-J.   Ruusseau,   Ilachetle, 
xxm. 
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discovered  the  principles  of  his  pliilosophy,  and  meiilally  improvised  liis  Dis- 
cours  (1).  On  the  contrary,  if  we  arc  to  believe  Diderot,  it  was  he  who  coun- 
selled Rousseau  to  handle  the  subjecl  paradoxically.  However  this  may  be, 
Rousseau  won,  in  1750,  the  prize  otfered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  and  his 
DiscourSf  which  was  imme- 
diately published,  made 
him  famous. 

Jean-Jacques,  in  order  to 
harmonise  his  life  willi  his 
principles,  now  resigned  i)is 
secretaryship  to  Mme  Dupin 
and  went  to  live  in  a  garret, 
where  he  earned  his  liveli- 
hood by  copying  music.  Tlie 
society  from  which  he  had 
fled  followed  him,  and  it 
became  the  fashion  to  give 
work  to  this  copyist.  He 
achieved  further  renown  by 
his  opera,  Le  Devin  da  Vil- 
lage, which  was  produced  at 
Fontainebleau  before  the 
court  in  1752,  and  later  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  This  opera 
was  extremely  successful, 
and  Rousseau  could  havepro- 
fited  by  his  newly  acquired 
fame  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  and  obtain  a  pension ; 
but  he  bound  himself  by  his 
principles,  and  remained  at 
home.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
long  wished  for  a  reconcil- 
iation with  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  Geneva.     He  went 

there  in  175 i,  was    received   as   a  great  man,  and 
according  to  the  Galvinistic  faith. 

The  Academy  of  Dijon  proposed,  for  1755,  a  subjecl  vvliicli  naturally  tempted 
Rousseau:  "  The  origin  of  inequality  among  men.  "  This  lime  he  did  Jiot 
obtain  the   prize,   but,  when  printed,  tiis  Discours  had  no  less  success  than  its 


UOUSSKAl     IN    INI'IMACY 

Lithograpliy  from  a  sketch  which  tlie  painter  J.IIouel  didot 
J. -J.  Rousseau,  after  havinj^-  dined  with  him  at  Montmo- 
rency, in  tlie  little  house  of  the  Orangery,  belonging  to  the 
Marshal  of  Luxembourg,  the  Sunday  of  the  Octavus  of 
Fete-Dicu,  in  the  year  1764. 


allowed  to    worship, 


(1)  Morceaux  cJioisis,  2nd  i  ycle,  [).  7113  (en  note). 
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predecessor.  Rousseau  dedicated  it  to  his  native  city  and  if  he  had  settled 
there  in  that  year,  1756,  Voltaire  would  not  have  established  himself  at  Les 
Delices.  Rousseau  accepted  at  that  time,  from  Mme  d'Epinay,  a  pavilion  in  the 
forest  of  Montmorency,  called  I'Ermitage,  not  far  from  the  Chateau  de  la  Ghe- 
vrette.  In  this  rural  retreat  he  ought  to  have  passed  happy  and  busy  days, 
with  nature,  peace  and  material  security.  Here  he  commenced  his  most  im- 
portant works,  VEmile  and  La  Nouvelle  Ileloise.  But  his  mood  became  suspi- 
cious ;  he  was  ill,  and  his  ailments  irritated  him.  His  friends,  Grimm  and 
Duclos,  betrayed  him  to  Mme  d'Epinay.  Also,  the  philosophical  party  gene- 
rally was  opposed  to  him,  and  worked  against  him  secretly.  Therese  Levas- 
seur  and  her  mother,  who  could  not  bear  the  country,  did  their  best  to  embroil 
Rousseau  with  Mme  d'Epinay.  At  last,  the  unfortunate  Jean-Jacques  conceived 
an  unexpected  passion  for  Mme  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  of  Mme  d'Epinay, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  her  family  he  became  immediately  a  most  troublesome 
and  indiscreet  person.  Discord  was  impending.  After  several  quarrels  and 
reconciliations,  the  break  came  definitely  on  the  occasion  of  a  Journey  Mme 
d'Epinay  made  to  Geneva.  Thinking  to  give  Rousseau  pleasure  she  had  invited 
him  to  accompany  her.  But,  seeing  in  this  invitation  only  a  humiliating  com- 
mand, he  refused,  as  he  alone  knew  how  to  do,  in  the  most  offensive  manner. 
Mme  d'Epinay,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Grimm  —  who  seems  to  have  played  in 
all  these  affairs  the  role  of  a  spy  —  asked  Rousseau  to  leave  I'Ermitage  in 
December,  1757. 

At  Montmorency  (1757-1762).  —  Jean-Jacques  settled  in  the  village  of 
Montmorency  in  an  extremely  humble  little  house.  It  was  there  he  composed  his 
Lettre  a  d'Alembert  on  stage-plays.  But  he  was  not  left  to  sulk  for  long  in  this 
retreat.  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  Lord  of  Montmorency,  and  his  wife,  made 
such  tactful  and  intelligent  advances  to  Rousseau  that  he  began  to  frequen- 
the  chateau,  and  become  acquainted  with  a  society  greatly  superior,  both  in 
rank  and  intellect,  to  that  of  Mme  d'Epinay.  He  even  consented,  in  1759,  to 
occupy  a  pavilion  of  the  chateau,  without  sacrificing  in  any  way  his  liberty. 
He  continued  to  be  over- sensitive  and  sometimes  rude,  and  it  required  all  the 
tact  of  his  exquisitely  accomplished  hosts  to  avoid  a  rupture.  He  finished  La 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise,  which  appeared  in  1761,  and  that  same  year  he  published,  in 
Holland,  Le  Contrat  social.  VEmile,  in  its  turn,  was  ready  in  1762,  and,  thanks 
to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  was  published  in  Paris,  But,  hardly  had  it  appeared 
when  the  Paris  Parlement  condemned  tlie  book  to  be  burned,  and  demanded 
the  imprisonment  of  the  author.  Rousseau,  warned  in  time,  left  Montmorency 
in  a  post-chaise  belonging  to  the  Marshal,  and  travelled  to  Switzerland. 

Rousseau  from  1763-1770.  —  A  sort  of  nomadic  life  now  began  for  the 
unhappy  Rousseau,    for  which  he   blamed  his  enemies,  but  wliich,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  was  caused  chiefly  by  liis  own  imhealtliy  state  of  mind  or,  to  speak 
frankly,  his  madness.  He  lived  first  at  Yverdun  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  then 
at  Motiers  in  the  Val-Travers  on  land  belonging  to  the'King  of  Prussia,  and 
there  he  remained  for  two  years,  dressing  in  Armenian  costume.  He  wrote  his 
Lettre  a  M.  de  Beaumont, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
had  condemned  VEmile  in 
one  of  his  charges,  and 
practiced  botany.  But  he 
got  into  difficulties  with 
the  consistory  of  Geneva, 
published  his  Letlres  de  la 
Montague,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Motiers,  where  the 
population  had  become 
hostile  to  him  (1764).  He 
took  refuge  for  several 
months  on  the  island  of 
Saint-Pierre  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  and  there  enjoyed 
a  restorative  interval  of 
peace  (1).  But  again  he 
was  compelled  to  leave. 
Tempted  at  fisrt  to  go  to 
Prussia,  he  preferred  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of 
the  English  philosopher 
David  Hume  ;  and,  after 
having  passed  through  Pa- 
ris, where  he  appeared  in 
his  Armenian  costume,  he 
embarked  for  England  in 
i  766.  There  he  soon  quar- 
relled with  Hume,  in  whom 
lie  saw  nothing  but  a  per- 

s(;cutor,  and  on  May  1,  1767,  he  left  England.  After  that  we  find  him  at  the 
chateau  de  Trye,  in  Normandy,  in  the  home  of  the  Prince  de  Gonti ;  then  at 
Lyons,  then  at  Monquin,  in  Dauphine.     At  length  he  returned  in  1770,  to  Paris. 

Last  Years  and   Death   (1770-1778).  —     Rousseau  now  settled  in  a  house  in 


ROUSSEAU  S  HUT  IN    THE   DESERT  OF  ERMENONVILLE 

From  a  lithography  by  Thenot(1849). 


(I)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  721. 
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the  rue  Platriere,  a  street  wliicli  now  bears  his  name.  Here  he  resumed  hi 
occupation  of  copying  music.  He  was  fond  of  taking  long  walks  in  the  envi 
rons  of  Paris  (1).  He  went  on  with  his  Confessions,  and  also  wrote  Les  Reverie 
d'un  Promeneur  solitaire. 

During  his  last  years  ho  made  new  friends,  and  especially  found  ncAv  femi 
nine  worshippers.     But  the  mania  of  persecution  had  developed  in  him  mor 
intensely  than  ever,  and  his  health  had  become  seriously   afTected.     One  of  h 
admirers,    M.   de  Girardin,   brought  him  on  May  20,  1778,  to  his  chateau  at  E 
menonville,   and  there  he   died  on  July  2,  of    an  attack  of  apoplexy.     Sever 
days  before   his   death  he  had   expressed  the  wish  to  be  buried  on  the  lie  de 
Peupliers    in   the   centre  of  the  park   of  this  chateau.     M.  de  Girardin  fulfille 
this   wish,  and  the  rustic  tomb  became   a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  who  hai 
known  Rousseau,  and  who,  no  longer  having  tosuffer  from  his  singular  tempei 
began  to  pity  and  love  him.     In  1794,  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  placed  i 
the  Pantheon  beside  those  of  Voltaire.     A  late  investigation  has  shown  that  tliif 
tombs  of  these  two  great  men  had  not  been  profaned  in  1814,  as  was  for  a  long 
time  believed;  the  two  coffins  arc  intact. 


II.  —  ROUSSEAU'S  WORK. 


Discours  sun  les  sciences  et  les  ar^s  (1750). — We  h:ive  just  mentioned  the  circtim 
stances  under  which  this  Discours  was  written.  If  indeed  it  was  Diderot,  the  man  of  para- 
doxes, who  furnished  Rousseau  with  tliis  one,  he  only  revealed  to  the  latter  the  principles 
to  which  he  was  to  devote  all  his  works,  and  sacrifice  his  life.  It  is  remarkable  lliat 
'Rousseau  was  thirty-seven  when  he  produced  this  first  work;  and  it  is  rare  thai  genius 
! reveals  itself  so  late. — The  Discours  (and  the  word  must  again  be  taken  in  its  Latin 
sense,  discursus,  an  exposition,  a  dissertation),  consists  of  two  part§  :  the  first  is  an  historical 
i exposition,  a  sequence  of  examples  drawn  from  Sparta,  from  Alliens,  from  Rome  (here 
is  set  down  the  famous  prosopopoeia  of  Fabritius)  (2),  and  from  modern  States;  the 
second  is  a  theoretic  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  historical  law  according 
to  which  letters  and  science  corrupt  morals.  Every  science,  every  art,  he  says,  is  born 
of  a  corresponding  vice  : — astronomy,  <jf  superstition;  eloquence,  of  lying,  etc.  Artists 
and  savants  are  lazy  men.  Reading  weakens  courage,  and  perverts  the  imagination.  It 
is  not  that  Rousseau  wishes  to  turn  humanity  back  int(^  barbarism.  He  gives  homage' 
to  great  geniuses,  and  he  considers  Ihal  in  the  actual  condition  of  society,  literature! 
and  science  have  become  necessities.  But  he  urges  the  majority  of  men  to  mistrust  this' 
seduction,  and  to  try  to  act  well  rather  than  to  write  well. — But  to  judge  Rousseau's 
thesis  correctly,  that  is  to  say  as  free  from  the  too  oratorical  enthusiasm  of  this  academic 
work,  written  in  a  style  which  often  exaggerates  his  thought,  we  must  read  al 
his  Reponse  au  roi  Stanislas,  and  his  Preface  to  Narcisse. 

Discours  sur  Toplgine  de  I'lnegalite  parmi  les  hommes  (1755).— This  time  w< 
do  not  deal  Avith  a  "  declamation,  "  but  a  reasoned  and  truly  philosophical  work.  W« 
feel  that  the  author,  now  celebrated,  no  longer  troubles  himself  about  the  vote  of  pro^ 

(1)  Morccaux-  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  741. 

{2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  330.  .        / 
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upon    his    Work,    l)iit    writes    to    express    his    own    thoughts.— 

an  idyllic  pictiu-e    of  primitive  man,  "  in  a  state  of  nature,  ' 

lolhing  l)ut  instincts,   independent  and  happy,  rejoic 


-Ho 

"  a 
in"" 


vincial  academician 
begins  l)y  skctchinit 
simple  and  robust  being,  with 
in  his  own  strength,  and  tem- 
pering it  with  pity.  But  the 
thought  of  progress  spoils 
everything.  Men  associate  in 
groups,  form  families,  build 
huts,  call  themselves  masters 
of  the  ground  they  cultivate, 
and  thence  arise  jealousy,  rival- 
ry, anarchy.  Tlien  the  richest, 
strongest  and  most  intelligent 
league  themselves  against  the 
poor  and  the  weak.  Once  creat- 
ed, inequality  is  consecrated 
l)y  time,  by  custom,  and  by  the 
individnars  desire  to  retain  his 
property  and  rank. — This  dis- 
cours  is  the  first  modern  mani- 
festo of  the  communistic  theo- 
ry. Rousseau  upholds  the  weak 
against  the  oppressor,  the  sub- 
jects against  the  despot,  antl 
him  who  has  nothing  against 
him  who  possesses; — and  all 
this,  not  in  the  name  of  moral 
ity  and  charity,  which  indeed 
demand  a  juster  division  of 
property,  and  civic  equality, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  sophist- 
ical argument  founded  upon  a 
vision  of  his  ovcr-excite'd  ima- 
gination. 


Lettre  sur  les  spectacles 

(1758). — D'Alcmbert  had  writ- 
ten the  article  on  Geneva  for 
the  Ency doped ie,  inspired,  as 
we  have  said,  by  Voltaire!  who 
was  then  settled  at  Les  Delices 
He  at  first  congratnlates  the 
ministers  of  Geneva  on  having 
redviced  their  [religion  to  sim- 
ple morality,  and  on  being  de- 
voted to  no  dogma.  Now,  ill- 
must  not  be  forgotien  that,  on 

the  contrary,    the   pastors  taught  dogma  from    their    pulpits,  and    Imposed  Ihem- upon 
llieir  faithful   followers.     It    was   therefore   a  singular   compliment  to  make  them  I     In 
the  second   place,    d'Alembept   demanded   the    establishment    of    a  theatre    in  Geneva 
where  dramatic  representations  had  been  ftubidden  since  Calvin's    tinui.  —  Concerning 
IIk!  first  poiid,  Rousse:iu  is  very  brief.     Ih;  contents  himself  nith  merely  making  d'Alern- 
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bert  feel  his  want  of  tact.     "  Monsieur,  "  he  says,  "  let  us  judge  of  men's  actions,  bu 
leave  God  to  judge  of  their  faith.  " — He  hastens  on  to   the  second  point,   the  theatre 
The  thesis  is  very  simple  and  very  logical  :  he  first  considers  the  theatre  in  itself,  an^ 
the  influence  which  tragedies  or  comedies  have  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  spectators 
then  he  examines  the  theatre  as  a  local  institution,  in  the  effect  it  produces  with  regar 
to    luxury    and    morals;    finally,    he    applies  his  preceding  conclusions  particularly 
Geneva. — The   first  point  in  the  Lettre  may  be  compared  with  all  that   moralists  hav 
written  against  the  theatre,  especially  the  Maximes  of  Bossuet  upon   drama.     Rousseai 
accuses  tragedy  of  flattering  and  exciting  our  passions,  and  comedy  of  developing  in  u! 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  is  a  vice  of  the  heart.     He  chooses  his  examples  well 
but,  it  must  be  admitted,  less  like  a  critic  than  like  a  sophist  :  tragedies   by  Crebillon 
such  as  Catilina  and  Atree;  Voltaire's  Mahomet;  Gorneille's  Medie ;  Racine's  Phedre;  anc 
later  he  adds  Berenice  and  Zaire  as  influencing  souls  in  the  weaknesses  of  love.     H( 
leaves  aside  all  Gorneille's  masterpieces.     As   to   comedies,   he   reproaches  Regnard  foj 
making  rascality  likeable  [Le  L^gataire  universel);  but  he  is  particularly  hard  upon  Moj 
Here,  especially  for  Le  Misanthrope.     Upon  the  latter  he  builds  a  syllogism  :  Alceste  ii 
virtuous;  now,   he  is  laughed   at;    therefore,    virtue  is  laughed  at.     This  syllogism  ii 
easy   to  refute,    since    it    is    certain    that   though  Alceste    is    laughed    at,    it   is  not    hii 
virtue  which  excites  ridicule.     The  interest  of  this  very  brilliant  passage  lies  in  the  per 
sonal  accent  we  feel  in  it.     Alceste  is  Jean^acques;   Philinte  is  Grimm,   or  Voltaire,  o 
some  such  enemy  of  Jean-Jacques.     This  interpretation  of  Le  Misanthrope,  we  may  add 
inspired  the  solemn  Fabre  d'Eglantine  to  write  his  Philinte  de  Molibre.     We  must  admit, 
all    the     same,     that    Rousseau    was    not    altogether    wrong    in    accusing    Moliere     oj 
making  us  laugh   at  the  expense  of  good  i^eople  ;   but  we  have  already  explained  hovi 
this  melhod  may  be  viewed. — In  the  second  part,  Rousseau  is  very  severe  upon  actors; 
He  shares  and  exaggerates  the  prejudices  of  his   time,    and  considers   that  the  present 
of  actors  in  Geneva  would  imperil  the  city's  morals.     What  can  be  tolerated  in   a   city 
like  Paris,  would  be  pernicious  in  Geneva.     To  strengthen  his  thesis,  and  make  it  more 
impressive,  he  asks  what  would  become,  for  example,,  of  the  happy  and  virtuous  Mon- 
tagnons    (who    lived   in    the    neighbourhood    of  Meufchatel),    whose    simple,  laborious, 
patriarchal    life    inspires  a  few    ravisJiing  pages,   if   a   theatre  were  established    among 
them. — In  the  third  part,  he  is  more  precise,   and  studies   the  probable  effects  of  the 
theatre  upon  the  Genevans,  from  the  point  of  view  of  family   relations,   of  wealth,  and 
morals.     Must  all  distraction,  he  asks  at  the  close,  be  refused,   then,  to  a  people  ?     No, 
But  these  diversions   should   be  civic  or  military  fetes,   country  balls,    where   eligible 
young  people  dance  under  the   eyes  of  their  parents,  and  ceremonies  where  the  most 
virtuous  young  girl    should    be  crowned.     Rousseau    finishes    his    letter   in    a    tone    of 
emotional  eloquence. 


1 


La  Nouvelle  HeloVse  (1761). — The  heroine  of  the  novel,  Julie  d'Etanges,  loves  hei 
tutor,  Saint-Preux.     But  Julie  is  compelled  to  marry  M.  de  Volmar.     Her  old  love  causes 
her  to  suffer,  while  she  faithfully  fulfils  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother.     Her  husband, 
to  whom  she  confesses  her  passion  for   Saint-Preux,  recalls  the  latter,  Avho  had  taken  a      , 
journey  in  order  to   forget  Julie,  and  establishes  him   in  his  own  home,   to    show  hisJ^I 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  his  friend.     Julie  soon  dies  of  an  illness  con-^B 
traded  while  saving  one  of  her  children.— This  novel  is  written  in   letters  from   Saint- 
Preux  to  Julie,  from  Julie  to  Saint-Preux,  from  Glaire  d'Orbc   to  her  cousin  Julie,  from 
Lord   l*.douard   Boston  to   Saint-Preux,   from  M.   de  Volmar,  etc.     It  seems   to   us   ikjvvj 
desperately  slow,  and  only  a  few  pages  interest  us   :   the  sketch  of  Parisian   society   h\ 
Saint-Preux  (second  part),  which  is  Rousseau's  judgment  upon  the  salons,  the  theatres, 
etc.;  and  several  philosophical  passages  on  suicide  (third  part).     But  the  descriptions 
have  retained  their  freshness  and  beauty  :   the  mountains  of  the  Valais  (1st  part),   the 
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famous  promenade  to  the  rocks  of  Meillcrie  and  on  Lake  Geneva  (3rd  part) ;  the  gardens 
(4th  part)  (1);  the  vintage  at  Clarens  (oth  part).  These  magnificent  pages  contain  all  that 
romanticism  was  soon  to  sing  in  rhythm.  Chateauhriand  and  Lamartine  (see  Le  Lac) 
are  evolve-^ from  them,  as  well  as  the  novels  of  Mmc  de  Stael  and  George  Sand.  But 
xery  different  pages  were  preferred  by  Kousscau's  contemporaries  :  the. animated  and 
often  grandiloquent  painting  of  unfortunate  love,  an  excited  and  tearful  sensibility,  dis- 
sertations on  all  sorts  of  political,   religious,  philanlhropical,  pedagogical  subjects,  etc. 


fHE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MATERNAL  EDUCATION 

From  a  composition  by  Borel,  engraved  by  Voysard  {1784). 
Rousseau  himself  "  a  sensible  Philosopher  points  out  to  Charity  the  things  on  which  she  should 
pour  her  gifts.  Comedy,  under  the  touch  of  Figaro,  olds  big  sacks.    She  scatters  the  contents  of 
one  at  the  feet  of  sevei-al  mothers  who  give  their  milk  to  their  "  children.     Above  Philosophy  is 
the  statue  of  Humanity,  bearing  the  words  '•  help  for  nursing  mothers    " 

In  this  respect,  the  prodigious  success  of  La  Nouvellc  lIMo'ise  is  a  document  upon  the 
taste — and  sometimes  the  worst  taste, — of  the  eighteenth  century  in  1761.  Yet  it  must  be 
recognised  that  this  way  of  analysing  passions,  by  taking  them  seriously  to  the  point  of 
ridiculous  sentimentality,  was  preferable  to  the  cold  free-tbinking,  the  non-moralily  as 
we  say  nowadays,  of  tlu;  greater  part  of  novels  then  faslii(»nable. 

Le  Contrat  social  (1761).— Rousseau  demonstrates  that  nobody  has  the  right  to  give 
lip  Ills  moral  or  cixic  liberty  for  the  profit  of  anybody  else,  lie  condemns,  Ibcn,  all 
nioiiarcliical    or   aristocratic   government.     Hut   man   uill   renounce   his   liberty    for  the 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p,  726. 
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benefit  of  the  comrrluntty  :  "  Each  one  giving  himself  to  all,  gives  himself  to  no  one 
and  as  there  is  not  one  associate  upon  whom  one  does  not  acquire  the  same  right  a 
upon  oneself,  one  gains  the  equivalent  of  all  that  one  loses,  and  more  strength  to  retai 
what,/3ne  has.  "  Thus  we  reach  the  conception  of  an  abstract  and  absolute  pow^er  :  th 
State.  To  realize  the  danger  of  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  Le  Co 
trat  social  was  highly  approved  by  the  Jacobins,  It  is  useful  to  compare  the  experimen 
tal  politics  of  Montesquieu  with  this  utopia  of  an  unhealthy  imagination.  But  Le  Conir 
socmi  has  singular  literary  beauty,  composetl  of  im])la('al)le  logic  and  direct  force.  Th 
same  hand  which  had  Avritten  the  delicate  and  ini[)assioucd  analyses,  the  ravishin 
enthusiastic,  higlily  coloured  descriptions  of  La  Nouvellc  Heloisc,  engraved,  so  to  speafc 
fin  a  lapidary  style,  these  incisive  formulas,  these  paradoxes  of  visionary  politics.  - 

L'Emile  (1762).  —  The  Einile  is  Rousseau's  masterpiece,  not  only  because  it  is  the  mos 
varied  and  su-ggeslivc  of  nil  his  writings,  but  because  it  contains  all  of  Rousseau  himselj 
The  Discoiirs,  the  Lcllrc  s///'  Ics  sprclurles,  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  Le  Conlrat  social  were  all  lik 
prcparjiliiiy  steps  towards  Ihc  Eiiiiie.  Rousseau  liad  set  down  the  i)rinciple  that  man  is 
good  l)\  nature, and  con-upled  hy  ciN  ilisat  ion.  I5nl  how  are  we  to  c\u-e  a  society  so  deeply 
tainted  that  it  loves  evil  and  does  not  w  i^li  to  coi  reel  it  '!  Such  a  woriv  should  be  begun 
at  the  I>ej4inning,  l)\  the  education  of  children;  and  this  time  Rousseau  put  his  problem 
well.  Until  then,  all  that  he  had  writieii  was  dectanialory  or  Utopian;  but  to  establish 
a  pedagogical  system  was  a  practical  idea.      However  we  shall  see  uto[)ia  slij)  in  again. 

Einile  consists  of  five  books  :  I.  i'.arly  infancy.  Uoiisseau  thinks  that  the  mother 
herself  should  suckle  her  child,  lie  piotesls  against  llu'  custom  of  swaddling  children. 
The  tutor,  wfio  is  to  take  charge  of  young  Emile,  watches  his  very  earliest  impressions 
and  sensations;  he  takes  care  tfiat  he  does  not  acquire  any  bad  habits. — 11.  Here 
begins  the  real  role  of  the  tutor,  and  Rousseau  understands  this  role  quite  differently 
rom  th;'  n>iMl  i  lea.  A  teacher  generally  prex)ares  a  (liild  to  live  in  society,  arming 
him  by  in^liiK  lion  and  educatiou  to  liv(^  a  social  lite.  Hut  Jean-Jacques  believes 
^ciety  to  Ijc  conupled  and  living  hy  its  corruittion,  so  the  i-ole  of  the  master  should  be 
chielly  negative,  and  should  consist  in  preserving  the  child,  or  the  young  man,  from 
society.  Th<!  child  should  be  reared  in  Hie  country,  "  far  fioin  valels,  the  last  of 
mankind,  after  their  inaslers.  "  Tiie  tutor  should  not  leave  him,  hut  would  let  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  learn  hy  himself.  He  must  not  be  forced  to  do  anything,  but  must 
l)e  made  to  feel  that,  by  rc-astui  of  his  weakness  and  ignorance,  Ih'  his  at  the  uu'rcy  of 
his  elders.  No  moral  studies,  no  reading  (1),  no  written  exercises,  but  conversation, 
preparetl  experiments  and  incessant  object  lessons.  I'lie  c(jnccplion  of  property  Emile 
will  acquire  by  a  discussion  with  the  gardener  Robert  (it  is  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  not  have  read  either  the  Discours  sur  -Vineijalile,  or  the  Coiitrat  social),  li  he 
breaks  the  windows  in  his  room  in  a  fit  of  lem|)er,  say  nothing;  he  will  be  cold  in  the 
night,  and  will  realise  his  foolishness,  (but  if  they  are  your- windows  he  has  broken? 
in  short,  let  nature  act  ;  your  part  should  be  limited  to  creating"  occasions.  "  It  is  im- 
possible that  children  should  become  disobedient,  wicked,  lying,  covetous,  unless  the 
vices  which  make  them  so  have  been  planted  in  their  hearts."  What  a  pity  that 
Jean-Jacques  did  not  keep  one  of  his  live  children  in  ordtr  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  this  precept!  Excellent  ideas  follow  on  how  to  learn  geography,  history,  geo- 
metry ;  on  the  way  to  exercise  the  sight,  th(.'  hearing,  the  voice.  Physical  training  fills; 
a  large  place  in  the  second  book  :  Emile,  who  has  hiarned  to  Avalk  alone  in  a 
meadow,  has  running  and  swimming  exercises  and  various  games.  He  is  always. 
bai-efooted,  with  iKj  hat  ;  he  wears  light-coloured  clothes,  ami  sleeps  on  a  h:u'd  bed 
His  fof)d   is   simple   and    abundant,   and    includes    very    lillle  meat.     At  twelve  years 

(1)  ller(j  oci.-urs  liie  i'aiiious  passag'c  on  La  l"'oMAiMi's  Fchlvs.     See  extrails  by  M.  h.  I'.noicl 
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he  is  a  strong  and  healthy  child,  a"  fine  animal,  "  (1)  — III.  In  the  third  book  we  read 
the  training  of  the  mind.  Object  lessons  are  continued,  but  have  more  breadth  an< 
significance  ;  books  are  still  distrusted,  Emile  reads  only  Bobinson  Crusoe,  ai 
example  of  human  energy,  and  natural.  The  tutor  will  draw  all  his  examples  froi 
nature.  He  will  teach  the  boy  astronomy,  a  little  physics,  etc,  by  showing  him  lh« 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  compelling  him  to  reason  about  whatever  astonishejj 
him.  But,  even  though  the  young  man  is  rich,  Rousseau  thinks  he  should  be  arme< 
against  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and  should  be  capable,  if  necessary,  of  earning  hi| 
living.  Emile  will  be  taught,  therefore,  a  manual  craft,  that  of  a  joiner  (2).  —  IV.  EmlU 
is  now  sixteen,  and  his  moral  and  sensual  life  awakes.  The  tutor  will  profit  by  Ihil 
youthful  crisis  to  take  him  into  society,  where  he  will  try  to  fill  his  heart  with  sensa| 
tions  of  pity,  charity,  and  the  joys  of  an  always  pure  conscience.  Then  comes  the  m( 
ment  when  he  must  be  given  a  religion.  Here  Ave  find  the  famous  Profession  de  foi  di 
Vicaire  Savoyard.  Rousseau  supposes  that  the  vicar  takes  his  pupil  up  a  mountain,  froi 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the  P6.  The  vicar  (in  whom  Rous 
seau  has  incarnated,  according  to  the  Confessions,  tAvo  priests  he  had  known.  Abbe  Gaime" 
and  Abbe  Gatier),  while  this  spectacle  inclines  Emile  to  meditation  and  adoration, 
expounds  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  It  is  conventional  reasoning,  often  abs- 
tract and  metaphysical,  and  very  coherent,  the  proof  lying  in  the  argument  from  final 
causes  and  almost  in  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant  and  which  results  more  or  less 
in  a  Christian  formula.  This  celebrated  passage,  full  of  lofty  thought,  and  written  in  a 
style  both  poAverful  and  picturesque,  carries  us  far  indeed  from  the  persiflage  of  Vol- 
taire. It  is  a  rationalism  which  begins  to  be  troubled  by  negations,  which  examines 
itself,  and  lets  the  Deity  "  speak  to  its  he.irt,  "  Its  success  was  enormous,  and  it  brought 
back,  if  not  to  religion,  at  least  to  something  like  it,  many  souls  Avho  "  sought,  lament- 
ing. " — Emile  can  noAV  face  society  alone  ;  his  physical  and  moral  health  prevent  any 
liability  to  contagion.  But  Rousseau  Avishes  him  to  consider  the  country  as  the  neces- 
sary place  in  which  to  satisfy  his  natural  tastes  and  to  sustain  his  virtue.  He  sketches, 
then,  the  "  plan  of  life  for  a  rich  man,  "  Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  passages 
in  the  book  (3). — V.  Finally,  it  is  time  that  Emile  should  marry.  A  young  girl,  Sophie, 
has  been  reared  on  the  same  principles  as  Emile.  They  meet,  love  and  marry  ;  and  tht; 
tutor  remains  in  their  home  in  order  to  rear  their  children.  In  this  Book  V  occurs 
the  celebrated  passage  on  Voyages  a  pied  (4).  J 

This  brief  analysis  is  enough  to  show  the  strength  and  the  Aveakness  of  the  systems 
Rousseau  is  right  in  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  constraint  in  moral  training,  and  oF 
parrot-like  memorising  of  lessons.  He  is  in  agreement  Avith  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
concerning  the  necessity  of  experiments,  of  conversation,  object  lessons,  physical  exer- 
cise, etc.  But  he  is  wrong  in  believing  that  the  tutor  could  thus  be  absolute  master  of 
a  yourig  soul,  and  especially  in  saying  that  this  childish  soul  has  none  but  good  instincts, 
Avhich  only  have  to  be  preserved  and  conducted  to  their  natural  maturity.  There  lies 
Utopia.  Virtue  has  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  man's  Aveakness  if  he  does  not  practice  it 
instinctively  ;  it  is  his  honour  to  be  fit  to  enjoy  it.  m 

Les  Confessions  (written  from  1765-1770,  published  in  1788).— In  thi^  strange  work, 
in  which  excellence  and  exquisiteness,  and  sometimes  sublimity  of  thought  and  style 
are  mingled  with  declamation  and  cynicism,  Rousseau  undertakes  to  recount  his  life 
from  his  birth  until  1766,  the  year  Avhen  he  left  the  island  of  Saint-Pierre.  The  title 
might  lead  us    to   expect  something  quite   different  from  this   excited  and    malevolen^ 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,  pp.  321,  326. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  728.  735 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p,  331. 

(4)  Morceaux  cJwisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  703. 
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;ipologia.  But  Rousseau  should  be  forgiven  his  lies  and  sophistry  in  the  Confessions, 
because  he  wrote  them  during  the  most  unhappy  lime  of  his  life.  He  had  the  mania 
of  persecution  ;  he  wandered,  like  a  vagabond,  from 'Switzerland  to  England,  from  Nor- 
mandy to  Daupliiny.  Furthermore  tliis  book  is  the  first  masterpiece  of  the  personal 
literature  which  was  to  reach  its  height  in  romanticism  (1). 

VVc  must  connect,  with  the  Confessions,  the  Reveries  da  promeneur  solitaire,  which 
Rousseau  wrote  during  his  last  visit  to  Paris  ;  and  its  descriptions  are  charming  (2). 

Rousseau's  very  extensive  Correspondance  has  not  tlie  interest  we  find  in  tlie  lett(!rs  of 
Voltaire  ;  first,  because  it  tells  us  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  that  we  have  not  already 
liarned  from  his  other  works  (and  this  is  commonly  the  difficulty  with  the  letters  of  all 
llie  personal  writers)  ;  and  especially,  because  Rousseau  never  wrote  impulsively  but 
rcllected  and  rewrote.  So  his  finest  letters  are  regular  literary  productions:  the  Lettres 
a  M.  de  Malesherbes,  for  instance,  in  which  he  explains  his  char.icter  and  his  genius,  are 
an  admirable  complement  to  the  Confessions,  w\i'\\(i  the  Lettre  a  Voltaire  sur  la  Providence 
is  a  chapter  of  philosophy.  We  should  also  mention  his  letter  to  Prince  Beloselski,  on 
his  old  age  (3). 


^  Rousseau's  Philosophy.  —  We  have  already  been  able  to  judge,  from  the 
analysis  of  his  books,  how  Rousseau's  philosophy  differs  from  that  of  the  Ency- 
clopedists and  of  Voltaire.  Let  us  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words  j^^It  is  founded 
onseutiment.  Rousseau  turns  again  to  that  "  reasonijig  of  Jhe  heart  which 
reasorTitsclrdoes  not  know,  "  which  had  been  abandoned  and  railed  at  in  the 
eighleenth  centUry.-^^  Rousseau  considers,  like  Pascal,  that  man  is  wicked. 
But  while  Pflgral  attrmuted^fTus"  wiTHedness  to  original  sin,  and  believed  that 
mau  could^oTTl^'  BrrSTTved  ti^  grace,  'i{ousseau7''v^Iio^^oTrthis  point  is  anti-Christ- 
ian, belimed  that  man  is  ^ood^by  liature  and  corrupted  by  society,  -j^n  He 
di tiers  radically,  also,  from  Voltaire  in  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacity 
of  progress,  e^ecially  material  progress  as  understood  by  the  philosopher  of 
ferney.  He^  curses  luxury,  thearts^  the  sciences  ;  he  would^like  tO  bring  maii 
back,  not  to  savagery,  but  to  a  simple  and  natural  life.^^^^~]pf  HisdeTsin  is  mSS 
proToujid  and  more  consequent  than  Voltairels.  He  n^ver  allows  himself  to  be 
sarcastic  with  regard  to  Christianity,  in  whicli  he  recognised  the  hip^hest,  \f 
not  the  only,  form  of  religious  feeling  among  interns.  He  realized  the  Deity 
tl^if^ll^t^  t^i^i-^MiadL-ajidhis  feelincT 

In  short,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  contradictions  which  are  included  in  this 
philosophy,  we  cannot  but  feel  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  man  who  expound- 
ed it  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  defended  it  against  so  many  enemies. 


Rousseau's  Style.  —  It  ha^  not  Voltaire's  clarity,  but  neithei^has  it  its  dry 
elegance.  Rousseau  wrot^Q  U^^ixed  and  unequal  language,  hiijsj^ntax  is  often 
he^^  and  laboured  ;  hv^^ntences  'iiicrp-p<t  ihptnrir,  Hprlf^fQfitinp,  |j^)pihai^f  ;  but 
h^JYestored   eloquence   and   picTiirn^qin'npss   to    Frenc-h    lileraliiro.     Read  out 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  tst  cycle,  p.  324  ;  2nd  cycle,  pj» 

[2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  121. 
(3)  Morce  aux  choisis,  iJnd  cycle,  p.  719. 
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loud  the  prosopopeia  of  Fabricius,  the  second  part  of  the  Dlscours  siir  Vinegc 
lite,  the  profession  of  faith  ot  the  Savoyard  vicar,  the  letters  to  M.  de  Maleshei 
bes  :  what  harmony,  what  amplitude,  what  rhythm  !     Read  the  excursian  onthj 
lake  (Nouvelle   Heloise),   the  vintage   at  Clarens  {id.),  the  sunrise  (Eniile),  thi 
walks  (Emile),  the  plan   for  the  life  of  a  rich  man  {Emile),  and  especially,  i\ 
I  he  Confessions,  the  sojourn  at  Les  Charmettes,  the  promenades  in  the  forest 
Montmorency,  tlie  description  of  the  island  of  Bienne  ;  Avhat  charm  and  wh( 
truth  !  wliat  a  variety  of  colour — what  freshness  and  what  a  sense  of  mystery] 
Rousseau  has^i^en  us  a  soul  to  feel  and  eyes  tif  sfee. 

To  sum  up?ou^old   innovaJ_or  Jn  politics^  a^ieformerofpedagogy,  an 
enlor  "iiL  pergonal  litcratt^i'-s   w  lie  re   theTego  expresses   iTseh'    ano    ^becomc 
rnoji-e  and    more  irritaleaVH&felo^Lmdix  reHgious,    sentimental,  eloquent  aid 


p^iilLuiUiSifue,  Rousseau  was  sure  to  wield   a  prodigious  influence.     He  is  trul 
our  ancestor  ;  and  Goethe  Avas  right  in  saying  "  With  Voltaire,  we  see  the  ei 
of  a  world ;  witli  Rousseau,  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  " 


III.  —  BERNARDIN    DE   SAINT-PIERRE  (1734-1814.) 

Life.  —  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  born  at  Le  Havre,  was  successively 
oflicer,  an  engineer,  and  a  traveller.  His  work,  or  his  whims,  led  him  to  vis 
the  most  diverse  countries,  Russia,  Germany,  Malta,  the  lie  de  France.  Th« 
he  knew  many  very  ditTerent  lands,  and  as  he  had  the  eye  of  an  observer  ai 
artist,  he  brought  back  from  his  travels,  not  observations  of  manners  ai 
morals,  like  Montaigne  or  Montesquieu  but,  sketches  and  rough  drafts  from  na- 
ture. In  1711,  he  became  a  friend  of  Rousseau's  and  later  his  favorite  discipl^. 
During  the  Revolution,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  ailH| 
Member  of  the  Institute  ;  the  Empire  loaded  him  with  favours  apd  pensions. 
He  was  an  egotist,  and  almost  a  "  faux  bonhomme  ;(1)"  and  his  idyllic  novels 
might  give  a  very  incojrect  idea  of  him.  At  sixty-three  he  married  again  a 
very  young  girl,  who  became,  after  his  death,  Mme  Aime-Martin  ;  hence  the 
sentimental  and  somewhat  ridiculous  cult  which  Aime-Martin,  the  critic, 
consecrated  to  his  memory. 


Works.  —  He  first  publislied  in  1773  the  Voyage  a  Vile  de  France,  in  letters 
in  which  his  descriptive  talent  was  evident. — Then,  in  Les  Etudes  de  la  nature 
(1784),  lie  developed — to  confute  atheists — proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  drawn 
from  the  external  world.  The  thesis  is  sometimes  very  weak,  for  Bernardin 
was  not  a  philosopher ;  but  most  of  the  pictures  have  precision,  colour  and 
relief.     It  would  be  difficult  to  see,  with  a  surer  and  more  accomplished  eye, 


(1)  A  man  who  pretends  to  he  kinder  than  he  feel 


Translator's  note. 


M/?VARD/A^  Dt^  SAtNT-PIERRE  {i737-iSih) 
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the  forms  and  nuances  of  objects. — Tii  1787,  he  published  Paulet  Virginie,  an  idyl 
in  wliich  the  action  and  characters  arc  as  true  and  touching  as  the  scenery  is 
magnificent  and  real.  Tlic  plot,  as  in  almost  all  masterpieces,  amounts  lo 
little  :  two  children,  who  have  lived  together  since  llieir  birth,  love  each  other  ; 
after  a  separation  they  are  going  to  meet  again  and  m:irry,  when  a  calastropbe 
ruins  llieir  liappincss.Tliere 
is  nolhing  but  simplicily 
and  naturalness  in  liie  sen- 
timent— no  insipidity,  j»o 
declamation.  But  the  im- 
morlal  part  of  this  novel  is 
tlie  descriptions;  in  them, 
as  in  pictures  by  the  old 
masters,  nothing  has  grown 
old-fashioned.  The  book 
met  with  immediate  and 
universal  success,  which  no 
literary  revolution  has  in- 
terrupted as  yet. — Bernar- 
din  afterwards  published  Ln 
Chaumiere  Indienne  (1790) 
and  Les  Harmonies  de  In 
nature  (1796). — His  works, 
such  as  UArcadie  (1781),  in 
which  he  expounded  his 
Utopian  politics,  are  now 
forgotten. 

The  author  of  the  Etudes 
and  of  Paul  ei  Virginie  pos- 
sesses,   in    his   descriptions 
of  nature,   more  variety 
than  Rousseau;  he  adds,  to 
the   somewhat   narrow    do- 
mains of  Switzerland  and  France,  the  novel  beauties  of  the  sea  and  of  tropical 
countries.     But  he  is  always  objective  ;  and  therefore,  though  he  foretold  Cha- 
teaubriand, he  has  not  the  same  claim  as  Rousseau  to  be  called  an  ancestor  of 
romanticism  (1). 


BERN.VRDIN    DE   SAINT-PIERRE 

From  a  portrait  by  Laffite,  engraved  hy  Hibault  (1805). 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  335;  2ntl  cycle,  p.  737 
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SUMMARY 

r  LE  SAGE  (1668-1747)   has  left  us  t\yo  famous  novels  :  Le  Diahle  hoiteux 

(1707),  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  and  Gil  Bias  (i7i5-35),  an  entirely  original 
work.    The  hero  of  the  latter  represents  average  humanity. 

2"  MARIVAUX  (1688- 1763),  while  writing  plays,  published  also  La  Vie  de 
Marianne  and  Le  Paysan  parvenu  ;  he  wrote  delicate  analyses  of  sentiments, 
and  was  also  distinguished  by  a  restrained  realism  in  his  descriptions  of  con- 
ditions and  places. 

3"  ABBE  PREVOST  (1697-1763)  published,  in  eight  volumes,  ihe  Memoires 
dun  homme  de  qualite,  the  seventh  of  which  contains  the  celebrated  episode 
of  Manon  Lescaut  (1732).     He  also  translated  Richardson's  novels. 

4"  VOLTAIRE  wrote  social  and  economic  satires  under  the  guise  of  short 
novels  {Candide,  Jlng-^nu,  etc.)— MARMONT EL  (1723-1-99)  wrote  Contes 
moraux,'  Belisaire  and  The  Incas,  in  the  form  of  a  false  and  irritating 
genre.  He  owed  his  success  to  allusions  which  subjected  him  to  persecution 
by  the  censor. 

5"  ROLLIN  (1661-1741),  rector  of  the  University,  exposed  in  his  TraitS  des 
Etudes  (1726-28)  the  precepts  of  a  pedagogy  which  appears  somewhat  timid,  but 
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is  estimable  on  account  of  its  lofty  morsiVity.—  VAUV  EN  ARGUES  (1715-1747) 
died  young,  leaving  Maximes  and  Reflexions,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of 
the  heart  againstthe  reason,  and  tried  to  refute  La  Rochefoucauld. —  DUCLOS, 
CHAMFORt,   RIVAROL  were  piquant  observers  of  their  time 

G°  AMONG  CRITICS,  along  with  Voltaire,  LA  HARPE  (lySg-iSoS)  gave  public 
lessons,  collected  under  the  name  of  Lyc6e  ;  FRERON opposed  the  philosoph- 
ers in  J'Annee  lifteraire,  etc. 


I.   —  THE   NOVEL. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

of  the  xvni  century. 


HE  novel,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  became  one  of  11 
most  varied  of  all  the  genres,  at  once  frivolous  ai 
profound,  realistic,  idealistic,  in  fact  almost  ever) 
thing.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  twelve  volumes, 
sometimes  only  of  a  hundred  pages.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  La  Noiivelle  Helo'ise  and  Paul  et  Virginie^ 
which  of  all  the  Jiovels  continued  to  be  the  most  ce| 
lebrated.  We  shall  now  study  Le  Sage,  Marivau:]| 
Abbe  Prcvost,  Voltaire  and  Marmontel. 


LE  SAGE  (1668-1747).  —  Le  Sage  was  not  only 
comic  poet  of  the  first  order,  in  his  Turcaret,  but  01 
of  the  masters  of  French  novel-writing  in  his  Diabl 
boileux  (1707)  and  Gil  Bias  (1715-1735). 

Le  Diable  boileux  was  imitated  from  the  Spanish.  The  devil  Asmodee  tranj 
ports  Don  Cleophas  over  Madrid,  takes  the  roofs  from  the  houses  and  enabh 
him  to  see  all  that  passes  within — a  convenient  form  offiction  for  paintinj 
society  and  morals.  The  work  is  interesting,  and  may  be  placed  between  tj 
Carncteres  of  La  Bruyere  and  Montesquieu's  Leltres  Persanes. 

In  Gil  Bias,  the  scenes  of  which  are  also  laid  in  Spain,  the  imitation  is  limil 
ed  to  details,  and  the   Avork,  no  matter  what  Voltaire   said  concerning  it,  is  U 
itself  altogether  original  (1).  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  bclongin{ 
to  a  very  simple  family  living  at  Oviedo,  who  goes  to  study  at  the  UniversitJ 
of  Salamanca.     On  the  way  he  is  stopped  by  thieves,  who  keep   him   prison( 
for  six  months.     He  escapes,  becomes  a  lackey,    and  serves  different  masters" 
in  whom   Le   Sage     incarnates     carefully     observed     types,   from     the    petit- 
mailre  Don  Rafael  and  Doctor  Sangrado  to  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada.     He 


(1)  See  P.   MoRiLLOT  on  this  question  in  Le  Jtoiaan  en  France,  p. 
Sage  Hachette). 
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becomes  secretary,  and  then  favorilc  of  the  Duke  de  Lerme,  who  is  Premier, 
reaches  the  height  of  power  and  wealth,  is  disgraced,  again  becomes  rich,  and 
enters  tlie  court  as  secretary  to  the  Count  d'Olivares,  and  finally  retires  to  his 
chateau,  where  he  marries  and  lives  peacefully  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  book  gives  a  very  vivid  and  piquant  picture  of  a  society  which  is  Span- 
ish only  in  name,  and  con- 
tains such  a  variety  of  epi- 
sodes that  one  reads  it  with- 
out fatigue  in  spite  of  its 
length  and  complexity. — 
Gil  Bias,  ill  spite  of  his  faults 
and  his  weak  cliaracter,  nev- 
er loses  the  nolion  of  good 
and  evil.  He,  loo,  could 
say  :  "  I  do  not  practice  the 
virtue  which  I  love,  and  I 
do  the  evil  which  I  hate.  " 
But  what  troubles  us  in  his^ 
case  is  his  excessive  docility 
with  regard  to  men  and 
events  ;  of  himself,  he  is 
nothing ;  he  is  always  an 
accomplice ,  a  shadoAv,  a 
reflection;  he  does  not  act, 
he  is  moved  like  a  puppet ; 
he  humbly  recognises  his 
lapses  but  falls  again  with 
the  greatest  ease.  He  repre- 
sents, therefore,  average, 
mediocre  people  who  are 
led  by  the  good  or  wicked 
will  of  others,  and,  without 
being  either  a  criminal  or 
altogether  bad,  he  is  one  of 

those  men  who  inspire  no  confidence.  And  he  is  such  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  this  neutral  character,  that  the  end  of  the  novel,  where  he  becomes  sensible 
and  a  sort  of  patriarch,  seems  artificial. 

Le  Sage's  style,  in  Gil  Bias,  is  simple  and  fiexible.  He  also  possesses  dram- 
atic qualities:  each  character  speaks  naturally  the  language  of  his  nature 
and  of  his  social  situation  (1). 


PORTRAIT   or    LE  SAGE 

From  the  print  by  J.-B.  Guelard. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  288  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  7i;3. 
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MARIVAUX  (1688-1763).  —  Also  a  comic  pod,  and  an  exccUeiil  iioveli 
We  have  no  room  here  for  an  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  no 
and  the  play  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  though  the  writer  who  has  the  nov 
ist's  vocation  writes  plays  with  difficulty,  the  contrary  is  much  easier  so  far 
psychological  novels  is  concerned.  Nobody  is  astonished  that  the  sensitive  an 
penetrating  author  of  La  Surprise  de  Vamour  should  also  have  written  La  Viec 
Marianne.     He  only  had  to  prolong  and  deepen  his  analyses  of  the  heart. 

It  was  from  1731  to  1741,  and  while  writing  his  plays,  that  Marivaux  publisl 
ed  the  various  parts  of  Marianne  and  Le  Paysan  parvenu.  Both  these  nove 
are  unfinished,  lacking  only  a  denouement,  which  can  be  very  easily  suppliec 
— Marianne  is  a  narrative  by  the  heroine  herself,  now  become  Ihe  Countes 
de  ***,  and  which  begins  with  an  adventure  with  brigands.  A  postchaise,  i 
which  little  Marianne,  two  years  old,  and  her  family,  are  travelling  to  Pari 
is  attacked  on  the  road  and  all  the  passengers  killed  ;  only  Marianne  is  sparei 
She  is  taken  in  by  a  country  cure,  whose  sister  undertakes  to  rear  her.  The 
she  is  placed  in  a  boarding  school,  and  the  story  consists  of  all  the  minu: 
details  of  this  existence,  in  which  the  author  introduces  a  variety  of  characters 
very  naturally  drawn,  dimly  characterised  at  first  but  continually  growing  mo 
vivid:  Mme  Dutour,  the  seamstress  ;  M.  de  Climal,  a  near  relation  of  Tarfl'ufe's] 
Mme  de  Miran,  the  great  lady,  witty  and  good  ;  Mile  de  Tervire,  etc.  Fu 
thermore,  Marivaux  portrays  the  different  milieux  with  care  and  precisio 
the  convent,  the  salon,  the  shop,  even  the  street.  The  style  is,  here  and  then 
a  b'li  precieux,  and  sometimes  too  witty;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  natural,  ea 
and  holds  the  attention. 

Le  Paysan  parvenu  is  the  story  of  a  young  Champenois  peasant,  Jacob,  w 
makes  his  fortune  by  all  sorts  of  means.     Though  the  work  is  less  moral  th 
Marianne,  its  realism  is  more  interesting.     Familiar,    everyday  types  abounj 
in  the  tale,  and  are  described  with  remarkable  care  for  truth  (1). 

ABB^  PREVOST  (1697-1763).  —  Prevost's  life  was  as  romantic  as  those 
his  heroes.  At  first  an  officer,  then  a  very  studious  Benedictine,  he  left  tl 
monastery  in  1727,  exiled  himself  in  Holland  and  England,  returned  to  Francj 
in  1734  as  chaplain  to  the  Prince  de  Conli,  and  again  became  an  excelleii! 
preacher.  It  is  well  to  know  the  facts  of  his  agitated  life,  during  which  h| 
was  a  prey  to  passions  and  adventures,  because  some  of  his  novels  are  largely^ 
autobiographical.  Prevost  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  was  picked  up  appar- 
ently dead  in  the  open  country.  It  is  related  I  hat  a  surgeon  barber  wished  lo 
perform  an  autopsy,  and  that  at  the  first  touch  of  the  scalpel  Prevost  raised 
himself,  and  then  fell  dead.     M.  Victor  Schrceder  has  denied  this  story  (2). 

Prevost  published,  from  1726-1732,  the  Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite  in  eight 

(I)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  751. 

(2;  V.  Schroeder,  L'Abbe  Prevost  (Hachette,  1898),  p.  118. 
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voliiMU's,  Ihe  sevenlli  of  wliicli  coiiliiiiied  his  masterpiece,  Manon  Lescaul ;  horn 
i73'2-1739,  Cleveland,  in  eight  volumes  ;  in  1735,  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine,  etc.  He 
also  translated  Richardson's  three  famous  novels  :  Pamela  {MA'i), Clarissa  Mar- 
lowe (il^i),  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (ill^).  M.  P.  Morillot  justly  calls  atten- 
lion  to  tlie  fact  tiiat  tlie  originals  had  appeared  in  England  from  1740  to 
1748,  aud  were  posterior  to  Prevost's  great  novels,  upon  which  they  had, 
therefore,  exercised  no 
influence. 

We  shall  not  devole 
more  lime  to  this  writer. 
Only  Manon  Lescaul  holds 
liigh,  perhaps  first  rank 
among  Ihe  masterpieces 
of  "la  litlerature  passion- 
nelle.  "  The  sincerity  of 
the  analysis  makes  us  for- 
get the  slight  morality  of 
the  chief  cliaracters.  As 
for  tlie  style,  it  is  difficult 
to  fiud  an  epitliet  to  char- 
acterise it.  Is  it  a  style  at 
all,  and  could  nature  it- 
self speak  any  other  lau- 
giiage  ? 

Prevost  had,  or  should 
have  had,  great  influence ; 
for  Mano/i  contains  the 
germ  of  the  passion  of  La 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise,  and  may 
be  considered  the  model 
for    the   most  important 

novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  introducing  English  novels  into  France, 
Prevost  served  the  monomania  of  the  French,  which  is  always  to  seek  and  find 
ill  foreigu  countries  what  foreigners  have  previously  borrowed  from  France. 
I3ut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Richardson,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  etc., 
translations  of  whose  works  became  numerous  in  Fraace,  had  their  share  in 
the  transformation  of  French  novels.  From  this  point  of  view,  Prevost  was  an 
initiator. 


PORTRAIT  OF  L  ABBE  PREVOST 

From  the  print  engraved  by  Schmidt  (1745). 


VOLTAIRE  wrote  a  large  number  of  short  novels,  which  are  nearly  all  phi- 
losophical,  religious  and  economic  theses,  presented  under  the  form  of  fiction, 
and  all  are  ingenious,  witty  and  impertinent.     We   have  already  dealt  with 
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Voltaire's  works,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  recall  the  titles  and  dates  of  hi 
chief  novels  :  Zadig  on  la  Destinee  (ilAI)  (1)  ; — Meninon  ou  la  Sagesse  humain 
(1750),  —  Candide,  ou  VOptimisme  (1759),  the  most  philosophic  of  all,  and  a 
indirect  reply  to  Rousseau's  letter  on  Providence, — Jeannot  et  Co/in  (1764),  a 
simple  tale,  altogether  charming  (2), — Ulngenu  (1767),  the  story  of  a  savage 
transported  into  the  midst  of  French  institutions  and  manners,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  Leltres  persanes, — Vhomme  aux  qaarante  ecus  (1768),  aq 
"  economic  "  novel.  There  is  no  psychology  in  these  novels,  and  the  adven- 
tures arc  only  contrived  according  to  the  author's  fancy,  merely  to  set  otT  Ih 
ideas.     But  Voltaire  never  wrote  better. 

MARMONTEL  (17-23-1799).  —  We  know  the  particulars  of  Marmontcl's  Hfe 
horn  his  Memoires,  which  are  still  pleasant  reading.  As  a  man  he  was  honour 
able,  but,  as  an  autiior,  he  was  one  of  tiiose  successful  mediocrities,  always 
satisfied  with  themselves,  whose  triumph  seems  to  later  readers  difficult  to 
explain. 

His  Contes  mora»j:,  published  in  Le  3/<;rcure  and  collected  in  1761,  are  very' 
liresome  reading;  his  Belisaire  (1767)  has  no  historical  interest,  and  owed  its 
vogue  to  a  chapter  on  tolerance,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  ;  Les  Incas  ou  la 
Deslraclion  de  V Empire  du  Perou (1778)  has  a  little  more  local  colour  and  truth  ; 
it  is  a  plea,  sometimes  eloquent  but  more  often  declamatory,  against  the  bar- 
baric treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Spaniards,  and  against  slavery. 


II.   —  THE   MORALISTS. 

As  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  question  of  morals  would  creep  into  ever;; 
eighteenth  century  work.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  evei 
liuffon  himself,  are  all  in  some  respects  moralists.  But  a  few  writers,  more' 
direct  successors  of  La  Bochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere,  treated  especially  of 
manners  ;  and  these  were  Rollin,  Vauvenargues,  Duclos,  Chamfort  and  Hivarol^ 

ROLLIN  (1661-1741),  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  principal  of  the 
college  of  Beauvais,  published,  between  1726  and  1728,  his  Traite  des  Etudes, 
which  places  him  among  both  the  pedagogues  and  the  moralists.  But  in  him, 
at  least — and  should  it iiot  always  be  so? — these  two  qualities  unite,  for  Rollin 
"  shows  the  method  of  teaching  and  studyiiig  belles-lettres  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  heart.  "  In  the  eight  books  of  his  Traite,  he 
deals  successively  with  the  ancient  languages,  with  French  poetry,  rhetoric, 
eloquence,  history,  philosophy  ;  then  he  gives  practical  advice  to  masters  and 

(1)  Morceau3>'choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  675. 

(2)  Morceanx  Xhoiais,  1st  cycle,  p.  298. 
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students.  Always  thinking  of  education  in  its  liighest  sense,  lie  seeks  espe- 
cially a  method  that  will  form  the  intelligence  and  develop  the  sensibility.  His 
long  experience  in  teaching  serves  him  for  a  foundation  ;  and  he  can  never  be 
accused  of  any  Utopian  ideas.  We  should  now  consider  him  even  timorous. 
Leaving  aside  his  hesitation  and  timidity,  we  can  always  learn  from  him  with 
how  much  prudence  we  should  approach  the  souls  of  children,  and  how 
much  respect  we  ouglit  to  have  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  delicacy.  He 
is  always  perfectly  honest. 

His  Hisioire  ancienne  and  his  Histoire  romaine,  which  he  wrote  in  his  last 
years,  are  nothing  but  faithful  compilations  from  ancient  authors.  He  had  no 
object  except  to  present  the  great  events  of  antiquity  in  an  interesting  and 
moral  narration,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 

VAUVENARGUES  (1715-1747).  —  Life.  —  Nearly  all  the  great  morarlists 
have  been  unfortunate,  or  thought  themselves  so.  Vauvenargues  was  so  in 
reality.  An  officer  of  rare  merit,  he  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1734, 
and  in  the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  in  1742  ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the -service 
because  of  infirmities  contracted  during  the  latter  campaign.  He  attempted 
to  enter  tlie  diplomatic  service,  (1)  but  failing  in  this,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  seeking  therein  some  consolation  for  his  physical  ills  and  a  remedy  for 
his  distaste  for  life.  He  formed  friendships  with  a  few  writers  of  his  time, 
among  others  Voltaire,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  who  was  sincerely 
grieved  by  his  premature  death.  Read  this  funeral  eulogy  ;  "■  Thou  art  no 
more,  O  thou  sweet  hope  of  my  remaitiing  days.  Overwhelmed  with  sulTering, 
within  and  without,  deprived  of  sight,  every  day  losing  something  of  thyself, 
it  was  only  by  the  very  excess  of  virtue  that  thou  wert  never  unhappy,  and 
that  this  virtue  cost  thee  no  etTort...  By  what  prodigious  means  hadst  thou 
acquired,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  true  philosophy  and  true  eloquence,  with- 
out any  other  help  than  that  of  a  few  good  books?  How  didst  thou  take  so 
lofty  a  flight  in  so  petty  a  century  ?  And  how  did  the  siniplicity  of  a  timid 
child  cover  such  profundity  and  power  of  genius  ?  I  shall  long  and  bitterly 
regret  thy  precious  friendship,  whose  charms  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  (2)." 

Vauvenargues  portrayed  himself  in  this  portrait  of  Clazomene,  *'  who  had 
experienced  every  kind  of  human  woe.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Qazomene  would  have  exchanged  his  misery  for  the  prosperity  of 
feebler  men.  Fortune  may  make  game  of  the  wisdom  of  the  virtuous,  but  she 
cannot  take  away  their  courage  (3).  " 

His  Morality.  —  The  basis  of  Vauvenargues  philosophy  and  morality  was, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  657. 

(2]  Eloge  des  olficiers  morts  pendant  la  guerre  de  1741. 

(3)  Morceaux  chotsis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  7.')8 
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then,  a  kind  of  stoicism  ;  but  this  stoicism  had  nothing  of  the  frowning  resij 
nation  of  an  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who,  having  passed  like  him  "  through  mili^ 
tary  servitude  and  grandeur  ",  might  remind  us  of  him.  Vauvenargues  was 
an  optimist  and  an  enthusiast  (1).  He  believed  in  man's  virtue,  in  the  exce^ 
lence  of  the  passions,  which  have  only  to  be  rightly  directed,  in  virtue,  ii 
glory.  He  tried  to  rehabilitate  sentiment  against  reason,  and  man  against  L^ 
Rochefoucauld.  "  Those  who  despise  men,  "  he  said,  '■'■  are  not  great  men 
— He  also  said,  "  Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart  ";  "  Reason  deceive^ 
us  oftener  than  nature  "  ;  ''  When  I  see  a  man  infatuated  with  reason,  I  im-j 
mediately  wager  that  he  is  not  reasonable  " ;  "  If  the  body  has  its  graces,  an( 
the  mind  its  talents,  should  the  heart,  then,  have  nothing  but  its  vices  "?»  H< 
emphasized  the  social  value  of  virtue,  and  refuted  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
sophism  of  La  Rochefoucauld  :  "  Because  I  enjoy  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  i! 
less  profitable,  less  precious  to  the  whole  world,  or  less  different  from  vice,' 
which  is  the  ruin  of  humanity  (2)?  "  To  a  certain  extent,  he  foretells  Rous- 
seau's system :  the  goodness  of  nature,  and  sensibility  as  a  criterion.  But  how 
many  reservations  he  would  have  made,  if  he  had  read  the  Discoars  diWdLEmilel—. 
And  especially,  what  an  adversary  he  would  have  proved  to  the  material  profll 
gress  upheld  by  the  En  cyclopedic,  and  to  Voltaire  himself  !  How  he  would 
have  fought  the  epicurean  ethics  ;  and  how  this  defender  of  lofty  passions 
would  have  protested  against  the  emancipation  preached  by  Diderot  !  — 
Truly,  he  died  before  his  time.  His  loss  deprived  us  of  the  only  philosopher^ 
capable  of  representing,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  morality  worthy  of  th( 
name. 

As  a  painter  of  character,  Vauvenargues  is  ingenious  and  subtle,  though  faJ 
from  equalling  La  Bruyere  whom  he  imitated,  but  whose  picturesque  precision 
he  lacked  (3).  As  a  critic  he  is  more  interesting.  His  judgments  on  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  etc.,  are  not  those  of  a  man  of  taste  who  fol« 
lows  tradition,  or  an  ignorant  one  who  tries  to  be  original  at  the  expense  of^' 
common  sense,  still  less  of  a  partisan  whose  theories  and  prejudices  prevent 
him  from  perceiving  truth  and  beauty.  Vauvenargues  is  an  independent 
critic.  He  feels,  he  loves,  he  has  sympathies  and  dislikes,  and  he  expresses 
them  with  delicacy.  It  will  always  be  profitable  to  discuss  judgments  stamp- 
ed with  so  honest  a  personality,  and  which,  founded  on  sentiment,  often 
become  paradoxical,  as  Joubert's  did  later.  Vauvenargues  practised  his  owi 
maxim  :  "  One  must  have  a  soul,  in  order  to  have  taste.  " 
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Vauvenargues  as  Writer.  —  Finally,  as   a  writer   Vauvenargues  has  some 
merits  of  great   value.     He  said  :  "  Clear   brevity   is    the  varnish  of  the  mas- 

(1)  Morceaiix  ehoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  342. 

(2)  Morceaux  ehoisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  759. 

(3)  Morccanx  choisvi.  Isl  cycle,  p.  344. 
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ters.  "  And  clear  brevity  is  his  cliief  merit.  He  also  has  a  juvenile  warmth 
which  culminc4es  sometimes  in  enthusiasm  without  ;ever  falling  into  bombast. 
His  eloquence  is  spon- 
taneous, and  springs 
from  the  heart.  Read 
his  Conseils  a  un  jeune 
hoinme  :  "In  every 
circumstance,  prefer 
virtue  above  all  else  ; 
il  is  worth  more  than 
glory.  If  you  have 
some  passion  which 
elevates  your  senti- 
ments and  renders 
you  generous,  guard 
it  jealously.  Espec- 
ially, dare  to  make 
greats  plans.  What 
does  it  matter  if  you 
fail?  Even  unhap- 
piness  has  its  charm 
if  it  arises  from  noble 
misfortunes.  " — The 
imagery  he  uses  to 
give  colour  to  his 
thoughts  is  at  once 
restrained  and  pene- 
trating :  "  The  first 
days  of  spring  have 
less  grace  than  the 
budding  virtue  of  a 
young  man.";  "The 
brilliance  of  dawning 
day  is  not  so  sweet  a« 
the  first  rays  of  glo- 
ry."; "...You  see  the 
soul  of  a  fisherman 
leaving,    in    a    way, 

his    body  to  follow    the    fish   under    water,  and  push  it  into  the  trap  his  hand 
holds  for  it.  " 
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FACSIMILE   OK   ONE   OF    V.v'UVENAm.  U  ES'   LETTERS 

Tlie  beginning  and  end  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Villevieille. 


DUCLOS  (1704-1772).    —   The  personality  of  Duclos   was  complicated.     A 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist  of  Fr.Liter..  21 
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man  of  considerable  "vvit,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  correct  in  conduct  than  h( 
was  afTectedly  frank  in  speech.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  as  an  independen 
man  of  letters  ;  and  without  being  affiliated  with  any  party,  always  managed|| 
draw  his  own  chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  9 

He  belongs  with  the  moralists  through  his  Considerations  sur  les  mceurs  de  d 
siecle  (1751).  These  consist  of  short  dissertations,  piquant  in  quality,  but  per- 
haps too  exclusively  appertaining  to  his  own  time,  in  which  however  we  maj 
still  learn  about  men  of  the  eightcenlli  century,  as  well  as  mankind  in  gener 
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CHAMFORT  (1741-1794).  —  Ghamfort  occupied  a  very  prominent  positiop 
in  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century  because  of  his  sarcastic  Avit  and  liis  para- 
doxical misanthropy.    He  was  a  '*  mediant,"  in  the  full  meaningof  the  word,  like 
the  Cleon  of  Gresset.     In  his  Maximes  et  Pensees  he  hits  off  some  vivid  a 
trenchant  speeches  :  "  One  scarcely  imagines  how  much  wit  one  needs  no 
be  ridiculous  "  ;  '*  The  Avorst  misalliance  is  that  of  the  heart  "  ;  To  be  happj 
in  this  world,  we  must  completely  paralyse  some  parts  of  our  soul  ":  "  Po- 
verty puts  crime  at   a  discount  ";  "  Laziness  in   a  wicked  man   is  desirab; 
and  silence  in  a  foolish  one  ".     He  was  unhappy  despite  his  success  in  soci 
and  died  a  victim  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had  wished  for — after  hav 
furnished  Sieyes  with  the  title  for  his  brochure  on  the  Third-Estate  (1). 
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RIVAROL  (1754-1801).  —  Rivarol,  also,  was  distinguished  in  the  Paris 
salons,  and  during  the  emigration,  in  those  of  Brussels,  Berlin  and  Londo 
He  had  wit  of  the  best  kind,  and  as  much  as  an  eighteenth  century  French 
could  possess,  which  is  saying  much.  He  wrote  in  his  note  books  maxi 
which  were  sometimes  profound,  sometimes  piquant:  "  The  people  gives  its 
favour,  never  its  confidence  ";  "  Passions  are  the  orators  in  great  assemblies  "; 
**  A  little  philosophy  drives  away  religion,  but  much  brings  it  back  again  ". 
Hearing  it  said  of  somebody:  **  He  runs  after  wit  ",  Rivarol  replied  :  "  I  bet 
on  wit  ".  Flofian  pulled  a  manuscript  out  of  his  pocket :  "  Ah,  Monsieur 
exclaimed  Rivarol,  "   if  you  were  not  known,  you  would  be  robbed  !   " 

But  Rivarol  has  other   claims  to  fame  beside  his  wit.     He  wrote,  in  1783, "i 
Discours  sur  Vuniversalite  de  la  langue  frangaise,  which,  allowing  for  its  date,  jgj 
a  masterpiece  of  criticism.     We  have  already  mentioned  him  as  a  journalitj 
—  He  died  in  Berlin. 


II 


III.  —  THE  CRITICS. 

The  greatest  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  VOLTAIRE  who,  in  the 
Prefaces  to  his  tragedies,  in  his  Temple  du  gout,  his  Commentaire  sur  Corneille, 


(\)  Morceaux  chois'is,  Ist  cycle,  p.  345;  2nd  cycle,  p.  762. 
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his  Steele  de  Louis  XIV  and  in  his    Correspondance  has  left   a  mass  of  original 
crilicisni.     His  toslc  was   narrow,  but  it  represented  that  of  his  time  to  per- 

focllon. 
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LA  HARPE  (1739-1803)  had  some  success  as  a  tragic  poet,  but  he  is  espe- 
cially famous  for  his  "  Cours  professes  at  the  Lycee  ",  (a  sort  of  lecture  hall), 
from  4786-1798.  These  Lessons  he  coUccled  later  under  the 
(1799,  9  volumes).  He  also 
wrote  a  Correspondance  lit- 
leraire,  addressed  to  the 
grand-duke  Paul  of  Rus- 
sia, which  was  published 
from  1801-1807.— La  Har- 
pe  did  not  have,  properly 
speaking,  a  critical  mind  ; 
he  was  influenced  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  classical 
taste,  and  his  own  philo- 
sophical or  political  opin- 
ions. But  he  Avas  the  first 
to  consider  literature  as 
a  whole,  in  its  historical 
development.  Further- 
more, on  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Moliere  and  Voltaire 
he  has  left  excellent  com- 
mentaries, and  analyses 
which  are  still  useful  to 
read  or  discuss. 


LA   HARPE, IN    1788 

From  a  portrait  by  A    Pujos,  engraved  by  Fr.   Huet. 


FRERON  (1719-1776) 
first  worked  with  Abbe 
Desfontaines,  editor  of  the 

Observations  sur  les  ecrits  modernes,  and  founded  in  1754  a  little  review,  L'Annee 
liileraire,  which  he  carried  on  until  his  death.  In  this  review  he  was  inimical 
to  the  philosophers,  particularly  Voltaire  who,  in  his  turn,  did  not  spare  him. 
Freron  had  in  him  the  stuff  of  which  a  true  critic  is  made,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  a  journalist.  When  he  was  not  led  astray  by  his  prejudices,  he  judg- 
ed with  firmness  and  decision. — He  was  succeeded  on  VAnnee  litteraire  by 
GeofTroy,  whom  we  shall  consider  later  on. 

There  were  very   numerous  journals  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but   it  suf- 
fices liere  merely  to  indicate  their  importance  in  the  history  of  ideas. 
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THE   TRAGEDY 

Frieze  designed  by  Gravelot  and  engraved  by  Bacheley. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

THE    THEATRE    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY, 
TRAGEDY.   —   COMEDY.   —    DRAMA. 


SUMMARY 

I"  CREBILLON  (1675-1762)  produced  Atree  et  Thyeste  in  1707,  Rhada- 
miste  et  Zenohie  in  171 1,  etc.  His  was  a  strong  talent,  but  lie  liked  subjects 
which  were  both  romantic  and  horrible. 

2"  VOLTAIRE,  from  1718  to  1778,  never  ceased  composing  for  the  theatre.  His 
principal  plays  are  CEdipe  (1718)  Brutus  (i73o),  Zaire  (1732),  Alzire  (i736), 
M6rope  (1743),  etc.— In  form  he  is  classical,  and  he  imitated  Corneilie  and 
Racine.  But  he  extended  the  domain  of  tragedy  by  his  subjects,  the  place 
of  action,  and  the  scenery. 

3°  Among  VOLTAIRE'S  CONTEMPORARIES  were  LA  MOTTE,  DE 
BELLOY,  LEMIERRE,  DUGIS ;  the  latter  produced  the  first  adaptations  of 
Shakespeare  (1769-1792). 

4"  IN  COMEDY,  Moliere's successors  were  REGNARD 
Le  Joueur  (1696);  of  Le  L^gataire  universel  (1708),  etc. 

ing,     his    versification    delightful.— D4/VC0C/ft7  drew  a  witty   picture   of  the 
manners  of  his  time  ;   DUFRESNY  was  clever  at  plots  ^—LE  SAGE  produced  in 


1655-1709),  author  of 
His  gaiety  is  charm- 
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1709  his  Turcaret,  a  vivid  satire  on  financiers  ; — P/f?0/V  wrote  La  MefromanioJ 
in  1738,— Gf?ESS£7,  Le  Mechant  in  1747. 

5°  MARIVAUX  (1688-1763)  rejuvenated  comedy  by  his  depiction  of  timid  orj 
unconscious  love.  He  gave  first  place  to  feminine  characters.  His  analyses  are] 
delicate,  but  direct  and  dramatic,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of  humour.  His] 
masterpieces  are  l,es  Surprises  de  J'Amour  (1722),  Le  Jeu  de  TAmour  et  dui 
hasard  (1730),  etc. 

6°  BEAUMARCHAIS  (173  2-1799),  very  talet.ted  in  contriving  his  plots,  made" 
his  debut  with  a  "  tearful  drama  ''  and  produced  in  Le  Barhier  de  Seville 
(1775)  and  Le  Mariag-e  de  Figaro  (1784),  two  masterpieces  of  the  comedy  of 
manners.     The  character     of   Figaro   incarnates    the    people    just    before   thej 
Revolution. 

7°  Comedv  became  more  serious  in  the  hands  of  DESTOUCHES  [Le  Glorieux, 
1732),  tearful  with  LA  CHAUSSEE  (Le  Preju^e  a  la  mode,  1735);  DIDEROT] 
setforth  his  fheory  of  bourgeois  p.ays,and  wanted  ways  ot  life  to  be  substituted] 
for  characters.     His  most  illustrious  disciple  was  SEDAINE. 


TRAGEDY. 


1:  have  seen  tliat  Racine's  retirement  in  1G77  had 

field  free  to  a  number  of  inferior  writers  of  traged[y " 
Their  works,  applauded  in  tlieir  day,  have  been  forgot- 
ten. But  we  sliould  mention  the  principal  success 
tragedies  between  Racine  and  Crebillon :  Tiridale 
Campistron  (1691; ;  Medee  by  Longepierre  (1694) ; 
Mdnlius  by  La  Fosse  (1698),  and  Amnsis  by  Lagrange- 
Chancel  (1701). 


;1 
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without  setting  down  a 
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CREBILLON  ^1675-1762).  —  Prosper  Jolyot  de  G 
billon  was,  in  private  life,  a  very  original  man.  He 
lodged  in  his  barn,  in  the  midst  of  his  favourite 
pipe.  There  he  mentally  composed  his  tragedies, 
line.  AVhen  his  fifth  act  was  finished,  he  asked  the: 
actors  to  liear  it,  and  recited  it  to  them,  and  if  it  was  not  accepted,  he  never 
wrote  it  down  at  all.  Appointed  royal  censor,  commissioned  to  examine  the 
works  of  his  confreres,  he  was  always  perfectly  equitable,  even  towards  the 
irascible  Voltaire.  The  court  finally  became  his  patron,  and  caused  his  works  to 
be  "  royally  "  printed. 

The  following  mot  is  attributed  to  Crebillon:  *'  Gorneille  has  taken  the 
earth,  Racine,  heaven,  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  hell.  "  His  object  was  not  to 
excite  admiration  or  pity,  but  terror.     His  defect  was  to  seek  this  result  b\ 
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artificial  means,  which    were  more   romantic    and    melodramatic    than    truly 
tragic. 

In    Alree  el   Thyeste  (1707),  Crebillon  treats  again  the   well-known   horrible 
subject  of  A  tree  revenging    himself  on  his  brother  Thycsle  by  making  him  eat 


c'o.vu.ni 
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THE   FRENCH   COMEDIENS 

From  a  painting  by  Watteau  {1684-1721)  engraved  by  Jean-Michel  Liutard  (1702-1760). 

At  the  front  of  the  stage,  two  actors  in  "  antique  costumes.   ';  on  the  right  two 

comic  actors  dressed  in  the  French  fasliion. 


his  own  children  at  a  feast.  In  this  tragedy,  Thyesle  has  but  one  son, 
Plisthene,  a  young  man,  and  at  the  end  there  is  only  one  bloody  scene;  but  the 

ubject  retains  all  its  horror,  and  is  complicated  by  love  and  romance.  — 
Eleclre  (1708)  is  the  least  complicated  and  the  best  of  Crebillon's  tragedies,     lie 

ttains  sometimes,  in.  the   last   two  acts,  to  Corneille's   strength  (1).^ — Rhadn- 

(1)  Morceaux  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  765,  768. 
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misle  et  Zenobie  (1711)  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  has  a  few  very  fine  scei 
But  what  a  melodrama  !  Rhadamiste,  son  of  Pharasmane,  King  of  Armenia 
has  married  to  Zenobie ;  but  to  save  her  from  his  enemies,  he  has  a) 
ready  stabbed  her  and  cast  her  into  the  Araxe  river  ;  after  which,  being  despq 
rate,  lie  goes  and  offers  his  services  to  the  Romans.  Tlie  latter  send  him  o^ 
mission  to  his  own  father,  Pliarasmane.  Rhadamiste  goes  to  tlic  Armenian  cc 
and  speaks  to  the  king,  who  believes  him  to  be  a  stranger.  What  is  the 
prise  of  Rhadamiste  to  see  a  woman  living  at  court  under  the  name  of  Ismci 
who  is  no  other  tlian  Zenobie  herself  !  Then  follows  inevitable  scene  of  rec 
nition.  But  Zenobie  is  courted  by  Pharasmane^  and  by  Arsame,  brothei 
Rhadamiste  ;  the  latter  carries  her  otf,  and  is  followed  and  killed  by 
own  father,  who  at  last  recognises  him.  It  is  foreseen  that  Zenobie  will  mi 
Arsame.  This  imbroglio  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  remained  in 
theatrical  repertory  as  late  as  1830  (1).— Finally,  we  may  cite  Semiramis  (ITj 
and  Catilina  (1748j,  which  Voltaire  u^ed  in  his  own  Semiramis  and  his  Ri 
sauvee. 

Crebillon  had  a  true  sense  of  tragic  horror.     His   situations  have  a  frightfcl 
grandeur  which  recalls  the  fifth  act  of  Rodogune.     His   style,  often  heavy 
obscure,  is  remarkable  for  firmness  and  violence. 


VOLTAIRE.  — ■  VV'e  have  seen,  in  Voltaire's  biography,  what  a  taste  he 
for  the  theatre.     From  1718  to   1778  he   never  ceased,  llirough  all  the  occi 
tions  and  vicissitudes  of  a  feverish  life,  composing  tragedies  and  even  con 
ies.     He  played  his  pieces  in  his  own  home,  and  pitilessly  forced  his  guests 
fill  the  roles.     His  very  considerable  .dramatic  work  led   his  contemporaries  Id 
rank  him  with  Corneille  and  Racine;  and  several  of  his  plays  remained  in  U 
theatrical   repertory  until  the  middle  of  the   nineteenth  century.     Nowad| 
Voltaire's  ^tragedies    are    severely    criticised,  if   not  by  critics,  at  least    by 
public,  who  will  no  longer  endure  any  of  them  except  Zaire. 

We  shall  indicate  the  principal  plays,  and  try  to  discover  to  what  extent 
taire  was  an  innovator  and  a  precursor  of  the  romanticists. 

Voltaire's  Principal  Tragedies.— OBdipe  (1718)  av;is  ;i  fortunate  beginning, 
ttiirc  took  the  subject,  Avhicti  liad  already  been  treated  l)y  Corueillc  in  1659,  from  So 
phocles.  He  had  neither  tlie  courage,  nor  perhaps  tlic  Minhilion,  to  return  to  the  sini 
l)licity  of  the  Greek  poet;  and,  as  Corneille  had  done,  lie  used  a  love  intrigue  to  com 
plicate  his  plot.  Here  it  is  Philoctete  who  is  in  love  \\itli  Jocaste.  Tlie  famous  scene 
of  the  "  double  confidence  "  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  (Act,  HI,  sc.  iv). — Brutui 
(1730)  was  the  first  play  by  Voltaire  in  Avhich  the  iniluence  of  Shakespeare  is  percept 
ible.  More  attention  is  given  to  scenic  effect.  The  senators,  "  dressed  in  red  robes, 
and  the  lictors,  give  colour  to  the  picture.     The  place  of  action  is  changed,  also  ;  and 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  34S. 
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above  all,  a  certain  republican  liberty  breathes  in  the  speeches  of  the  characters.  The 
style  is  strong  and^this  play  represents  Voltaire  at  his  best  (1). — Zaire  (1732)  was  written 
during  a  crisis  of  enthusiasm  -fuid  insi)iration.  The  subject  is  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  action  takes  place  in  Jerusalem.  The-  sultan  Orosmane  loves 
one  of  his  captives,  Zaire,  who  returns  his  love;  and  their  marriage  is  arranged.  But 
on  that  same  day,  a  young  Christian  knight,  Nerestan,  returns,  bringing  ransom  for 
scxeral  Christian  captives,  among  whom  is  the  old  Lusignan,  descendant  of  the  Kings 
of  Jcrnsaleni.  Zaire,  who  knows  notiiing  about  her  own  birth,  except  that  she  was  born 
of  Christian   French  parents,  recognises  Lusi- 

lan  as  her  father,  and  Nerestan  as  her  brother. 
She  promises  tliem  to  be  baptised,  and  to 
renounce  Orosmane's  love.  The  latter,  troubled 
by  Zaire's  hesitation,  which  results  from  her 
not  daring  to  tell  him  the  truth,  believes  that 
she  has  betrayed  him  in  favour  of  Nerestan. 
He  stabs  Zaire.  Discovering  his  error,  he  kills 
himself.  This  brief  analysis  shows  at  least  that 
the  action  in  Zaire  is  founded  on  sentiments 
and  passions.     The  phases  of  the  plot   follow 

ich  other  logically.  The  central  situation, 
that  of  a  yoimg   girl   struggling  between  love 

lid  duty,  has  great  tragic  beauty.  The  style, 
in  spite  of  certain  defects,  has  an  ease  and 
warmth  which  makes  it  still  enjoyable  on  the 
stage,  if  not  in  the  library.  Shakespearean 
inlluence  is  again  perceptible,  both  in  the  imit- 
ation of  Othello,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  nation- 
al subject (2).  —La  Mort  de  Cesar  (1732)  was 
a  college  tragedy,  inspired  also  by  Shakespeare. 
It  contains  no  female  character  and  the  style  is 
very  robust,  like  that  oi  Brutus.  Its  republican 
sentiments  gave  it  a  sort  of  topicalness  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution;  and  after  the  denoue- 
ment, the  audiences  naturally  added,  "  Vive  la 
liberie  !  Vive  la  Republique  !  '"— Alzire  (1736) 
returns  to  the  tragedy  of  passions.  The  action 
is  in  Peru,  the    governor,  of  which,  Gusman, 

>ves  a  young  Peruvian  girl,  Alzire,  in  rivalry 
rtith  Zamore,  "  sovereign  of  the  Potozee.  " 
Zamore  stabs  his  rival,  who  forgives  him  and 
Jies.  Two  line  old  men  characters,  Monteze, 
("alher  of  Alzire,  and  Alvarez,  Gusman's  father, 

give  grandeur  and  variety  to  the  subject.  The  general  ton(!  of  Alzire  is  forced,  and  an 
irtificial  warmth  animates  most  of  the  characters  (3).— Mahomet  ou  le  Fanatisme  (1742) 
s  a  pliijosophical  tragedy.  Mahomet  is  represented  as  an  impostor,  who  makes  a  fanatic 
jf  the  young  Seide,  causing  him  to  assassinate  his  own  father,  Zopire,  sheik  of  Mecca. 
Voltaire's  intention  was  to  incarnate  in  Mahomet  the  founders  of  all  religions.  To  shelter 
!iimself  from  the  severity  of  the  censor,  he  had  the  audacious  idea  to  dedicate  his  play 
'o  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  who  received  this  ironical  homage  very  wittily.  —  M6rope  (1743) 


MADEMOISELLE   DLCHESNOIS 

IN  THE  ROLE  OF  Alzire 

From  an  original  draining  by  Chaumont, 

engraved  hij  Chaponnier, 
This    print,    which  dates  from    the  ilrst 
Empire,  shows    the  evolution    of  thea- 
trical costume,  after  Lekain,   under  the 
influence    of  revolutionary    ideas     and 
the  attention  paid  to  local  colour. 


{\^  Morceaux  choinis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  769. 
(2  Murcran.i-  cliui-iis,  2nA  cycAa,  p.  7.S1. 
(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  774. 
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lius  long  been  regarded  as  Voltaire's  most  classical  play  and  is  one  of  the  eight  plays  in 
the  "  Theatre  classique  "  used  in  French  schools.  The  subject  had  been  handled  in  Italj 
by  Maffei,  with  whom  Voltaire  exchanged  interesting  letters,  and  was  used  later  on  bj 
Alfieri.  It  is  very  tragical,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation  in  Andromaque.  Merope 
widow  of  Cresphonte,  King  of  Messene,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  Polyphonte,  who  ha? 
taken  possession  of  the  throne, and  is  suspected  of  having  caused  the  death  of  Cresphonte 
But  Merope  has  a  son  Kgisthe,  whom  she  keeps  hidden  from  the  usurper,  and  whost 
return  she  is  expecting.  Deceived  by  false  appearances,  she  is  about  to  mistake  her  sor 
for  one  of  the  emissaries  sent  to  kill  him,  and  is  on  the  point  of  striking  hini  when  sh( 
recognises  him.  But  Polyphonte  (see  P\rrhus  in  Androinuqae)  will  not  let  Egisthe  liv( 
unless  Merope  marries  him.  The  queen  consents.  Meanwhile,  Egisthe  rushes  to  the 
temple,  kills  the  tyrant,  and  is  proclaimed  king.  The  action  is  unnatural  but  theatrical 
the  characters  are  very  little  true  to  life,  except  Merope,  a  type  of  maternal  love  whicl 
bears  the  trying  comparison  with  Andromaque.  But  the  effect  of  the  Avhole  is  cold  ant 
artificial  :  and  nowadays  Zaire  is  preferred.  We  should  add  also  L'Orphelia  de  la  Ghinc 
(1755),  in  which  Voltaire  annexes  another  covntry  to  the  domain  of  tragedy. — Tancr 
(1760),  a  chivalric  play,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French  theatre 
was  for  Tancr6de  that  the  stage  of  the  Gomedie-Fran?aise  was  at  last  freed  from  the  1 
seats  which  encumbered  it  on  both  sides,  and  reduced  the  action  to  **  a  couvorsat 
under  a  chandelier.  " 

Voltaire's  Originality  as  a  Tragic  Poet.  —  Voltaire  imitated  both  Cornel 
and  Kacine;  he  possesses  neillicr  I  lie  moral  grandeur  of  the  former  nor  I 
psychological  verily  and  probability  of  the  latter — Of  these  qualities  he  ofP 
us  oidy  the  appearances,  and  the  beauties  of  his  dramas  are  specious.  Even 
Zaire  and  Merope,  it  is  the  caprice  of  the  author,  and  not  nature,  which  c( 
nects  the  incidents  and  brings  about  the  **  coups  de  theatre  ".  As  to 
style,  if  it  produces  an  illusion  "  under  the  candles  ",  it  cannot  at  all  b( 
serious  crilicism. 

And  yet,  Noltaire's  tragedies  represent  progress,  or  at  least  some  evolulion"51' 
llic  genre  :  1"  under  the  iniluence  of  Shakespeare,  he  introduced  more  move 
ment  into  the  action ;  he  is  fond  of  "  coups  de  theatre.  2"  He  treated  subjects 
which  had  been  ignored  by  his  predecessors  :  civic  duty  in  Brutus  and  La  Mor', 
de  Cesar;  religious  fanaticism  in  Mahomet;  the  conflict  between  conqueror.' 
and  conquered  in  modern  times  (Mzire).  It  is  true  that  he  exceeded  his  right; 
of  philosophy  as  a  subject,  and  that  his  last  pieces  (Les  Lois  de  Minos,  Lea 
Guebres,  etc.)  are  nothing  but  theses  in  live  acts. — ■3'*  Voltaire  varied  the  scene; 
in  action  and  the  nationality  of  his  characters.  Not  dealing  exclusively  with 
Greek  and  Homan  subjects,  he  takes  us  also  to  Jerusalem  (Zaire),  to  Peru 
{Alzire),  to  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century  (Tancrede),  to  Mecca  (Mahomet),  to 
Constantinople  (Irene),  etc.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  troubled  himseh 
much  about  local  colour:  his  Turks,  his  Scythians,  his  Cliinese  talk  like  the 
habitues  of  Paris  salons.  But  we  gather  from  his  correspondence  that  he  asso 
ciated  with  Lekaln  and  Mile  Clairon  in  their  efforts  to  reform  stage 
coslume. — 4°  He  often  borrowed  subjects  from  national  history  :  the  crnsiido.'- 
(Zaire),  chivalry  and  the   Saracens  (Tancrede),  the  Hundred  Years,    War  (Ade 
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Mde  du  Giiesclin).     In  this  respect,  again,  he   shook  off  the  chissic  yoke,  and 
foretold  an  approaching  transformation  of  Ihe  genre  — 5"  lie  reformed  scenery, 
and,  thougli.he   respected  tlie  three  unities,  he  began   to   attach  importance 
to  scenery  and  accessories 
{Brutus,    Tancrede,  Semira- 
mis).     In  the  latter  play  he 
makes  tlie  ghost  of  Ninus 
come  out  of  his  tomb  ;  but 
in  Tancrede  he  foresaw  the 
danger  of  having  a  scaffold 
on  the   stage,  and  refused 
Mile  Glairon's  demand  for 
one.     lie  felt  that   this  ra- 
ther romantic  tragedy  miglil 
easily  fall  to  melodrama. 


VOLTAIRE'S    CON 
TEMPORARIES.     - 

Among  the  tragedies  which, 
along  with  Voltaire's,  were 
the  most  applauded,  must 
be  recalled :  Ines  de  Castro 
(17-23)  by  La  Motte,  who 
made  all  Paiis  w^'cp ;  Didon 
(1734)  by  Le franc  de  Pom- 
pignan,  which  was  still  in 
the  repertory  under  the  Em- 
pire ;  Mahomet  II  (1739),  by 
Lanoue;  Iphigenie  en  Taii- 
ride  (1757)  by  Guimond  de 
la  Touche ;  Le  Siege  de  Ca- 
lais (17G5)  by  de  Belloy,  a 
tragedy  which  was  acclaim- 
ed as  a  national  and  patriot- 
ic work  and  was  produced 

everywhere,  even  in  the  garrisons ;  and  by  this  same  author,  Gabriel  de  Vergy 
(1777),  a  meditcval  subject,  mcLo-dramatic  ;  La  Veuve  du  Malabar  (1770)  by  Le- 
mierre,  a  type  of  the  pseudo-oriental  and  philosophical  tragedy. 


Thisp 


LEKAiN  IN  HIS  ROLE  OF  Gengis-Khan. 
Fro  in  the  portrait  painted  by  Castelle,  and 

engraved  by  Levesque  {i705). 
icture  represents  the  actor  in  the  costume  designed 
by  himself  for  Voltaire's  tragedy 


DUCIS  (1733-1816)  must  be  classed  apart,  as  he  made,  for  the  TheAtre- 
Francais,  the  lirst  adaptations  from  Shakespeare.  Duels  did  not  know  English, 
lie  constructed  from  Shakespeare's  plays,  singular  tragedies  which  were  neither 
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classical  nor  romantic  and  on  the  whole  remarkably  poor  :  Hamlet  (1709;,  Rome* 
et  Juliette  (177-2),  Le  Roi  Lear  (1783),  Macbeth  (1784),  Othello  (1792).     But  he  wa 
an  initiator.     French  society  knew   nothing  but  these  reductions   of   Shakj 
peare,  and  even  after  1830  still  enjoyed  them.  Voltaire,  who  had  contribut 
by  his  Lettres  Philosophiques  and  by  his  prefaces  to  Brutus  and  La  Mort  de  Cesi 
to  introduce  Shakespeare  to  the   French,  and   who  believed  that  he  had  bo~ 
rowed  from  him — in   Zaire,   Eriphile,  Seniiramis — all  that  he  could  possibly 
lend  to  a  French  audience,  received  wilh  scorn  and  almost  fury  Duels'  piec 
and  Letourneur's   translation  (1776).     On   this  subject  he  wrote   a  Memoire 
the  French  Academy. 


II.   --  COMEDY.      MOLIERE'S  DISCIPLES. 

The  following  writers  may  be  classified  as  continuators  of  Molicre  :  Rcgnai 
Dancourt,  Dufresny,  Le  Sage,  Piron,  (iressct. 

REGNARD  (1655-1709).  —  As  to  date,  and  even  as  to  his  talent,  Rcgii 
seems  lo  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  customary  to  place  hi 
in  the  eighteenth.  Born  in  Paris,  and  well  educated,  he  began  at  the  age 
about  seventeen  to  travel,  going  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  Algeria,  (not  all 
gel  her  of  his  own  accord,  as  he  was  captured  by  pirates  and  retained  as 
prisoner,  an  adventure  which  he  recounted  in  a  short  novel,  La  ProveiK^ale), 
then  lo  Holland,  Sweden  and  Lapland  {Voyage  en  Laponie).  After  this  he  1, 
the  life  of  an  amiable  epicure  in  his  chateau  de  Grillon,  near  Dourdan,  whe 
he  died  of  an  attack  of  indigestion. 

We  must  class  apart,  in  the  very  considerable  work  of  this  facile  writer,  ti 
pieces  or  rough  sketches  which  he  composed  for  Ihe  Italian  players  until  169 
A  few  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  buffoonery,  possess  delicate  and  profoui 
humour,  llegnard  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais — with  a  short  ai 
charming  one  act  play  in  prose  :  Attendez-moi  sous  Vorme  (1694) ;  after  whii 
he  produced  La  Serenade,  in  prose  (1695),  and  Le  Bat  (1696)  in  verse.  His  fii 
great  work  dates  from  this  same  year,  Le  Joueur.  Afterwards  came  Le  Distraif 
(1697;,  Le  Retour  iniprevu  (1700)  (1),  Les  Folies  amoureuscs  (1704),  Les  Menechmes 
(1705),   and  Le  Legataire  universel  (1708). 

Le  Joueur'  is  almost  a  character  comedy  ;  it  is  certainly,  and  above  evciy- 
thing,  a  comedy  of  manners.  Gaming  had  become  the  greatest  vice  of  French 
society.  From  the  court  to  the  most  modest  bourgeois  salon  everybody 
played  and  got  ruined.  But  in  the  choice  of  the  principal  character  we  feel 
the  diirerence  between  a  profound  observer  like  Moliereand  an  "  cnlertainer  " 

(1)  Morceaux  choisisy  2nd  cycle,  p.  785. 
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like  U.>gn;u'd.  Ik'gnarirs  [;;:iiueslcr  is  a  yomiji  man,  Valerc  ;  he  loves  Aiig6- 
lique,  but  especially  when  he  has  just  lost  at  cards,  and  realises  the  necessity 
for  making  a  rich  marriage  ;  when  he  wins,  he  feels  sufficiently  happy,  and 
forgets  Angelique.  To  ciiangc  a  run  of  bad  luck,  he  has  pawned  a  picture 
surrounded  by  diamonds,  which  his  fiancee  had  given  him.  Angelique  heard 
of  this,  the  marriage  is  broken 
oir,  and  Valere  returns  to  his 
cards  and  dice. — There  is  no 
moral  depth  in  the  piece,  in 
which  Valere's  passion  has  no 
other  result  but  to  prevent  his 
marrying  Angelique,  whom  he 
docs  not  love.  But  llegnard 
has  all  the  same,  seized  I  he 
essential  characteristics  of  a 
gambler,  absorbed  and  incor- 
rigible in  his  vice,  and  a  victim 
of  a  sort  of  fatality.  The  inci- 
dental characters  are  amusing : 
Hector,  the  valet;  the  mar- 
quis "  sauteur. "  the  countess  ; 
tlie  costumer,  Mme  La  Hes- 
source,  etc. 

Le  Legataire  iiniversel  is  the 
gayest  of  Regnard's  comedies, 
and  justifies  Boileau's  witti- 
cism :  "II  n'est  pas  mediocre- 
ment  plaisant.  "  Old  Geronlc 
is  ill.  He  is  urged  to  make  his 
will  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
Eraste,  who  is  in  love  with  An- 
gelique. To  force  him  to  dis- 
inherit a  nephew  in  Norman- 
dy, and  a  niece  in  the  Maine,  Eraste's  valet,  Crispin,  disguises  himself,  and  plays 
the  part  of  these  two  persons  in  such  a  way  as  to  disgust  tiie  old  man,  who 
declares  that  Eraste  shall  be  his  residuary  legatee,  and  asks  for  two  notaries  to 
be  sent  to  him.  Unfortunately,  Geronte  falls  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  intestate.  Crispin  thinks  of  another  trick.  He  puts  on 
the  old  man's  cap  and  dressing-gown,  has  the  notaries  ushered  in,  and  dic- 
tates his  will,  profiting  by  the  occasion  lo  leave  a  rather  generous  share  of  the 
property  to  himself  and  the  chambermaid,  Lisette.  The  notaries  being  gone, 
<  I cronte  revives  ;  and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  to  him  that  he 


From  the  portrait  painted  l)v  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 

(1659-1743) 

and  engraved  bv  Alexandre  Tardieu. 
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has  made   his  will,  and  that  it  is  lethargy  that   deprived  him  of  his  memori 
The    play  ends   wilh    the  marriage  of   Eraste  and  Angelique   (1).— This  piece 
must  be   considered  as   a  liumorous   vaudeville,  of  the   Labiche  or  Alexandre 
Bisson  genre.     It  would   be  ridiculous    to   raise  any   question    of    morals,   aj 
Rousseau  did,  with  regard  lo  Le  Legatairc,  or  seriously  to  criticise  the  rascalil 
of  Crispin, 

Above  all,  Regnard  is  a  delightful  writer.  Varied,  picturesque,  full  of  fii 
his  versification  is  better  than  Moliere's,  but  in  the  same  way  that  La  Bruyert 
style  excels  that  of  Bossuet.  Regnard's  art  is  exquisite  :  but  we  feel  its  pre 
ence  too  much. 

DANCOURT  (lC61-1725j  was  at  first  an  actor  :  then,  from  4683  to  1718, 
composed  a  number  of  plays,  almost  all  on  some  special  occasion.  Le  Cher 
Her  a  la  mode  (1687)  is  a  piquant  and  true  criticism  of  a  class  of  society 
Avhich  the  wish  to  acquire  a  fortune,  and  especially  to  enjoy  it,  provokes  all 
kinds  of  dishonest  or  ridiculous  actions  ,—Les  Bourgeoises  de  qaalite  (1700) 
completes  the  preceding  comedy,  ;ind  couliiins  excellently  draw^n  types  of  par- 
venus who  ruin  themselves  for  tlie  sake  of  appearances  ("2), — La  Loterie  (1697) 
and  Les  Agioteurs  (1710)  are  true  human  documents; — La  Maison  de  canipagne 
(1688)  is  a  witty  satire  on  parasites,  and  has  been  compared  lo  Viclorien  S{ 
dou's  A^os  Intinies. — Dancourt,  then,  had  the  merit  of  presenting  to  hisconlci 
poraries  a  vivid  and  wilty  satire  upon  tlieir  new  characteristics;  but  his  vei 
timeliness  caused  liis  works  to  go  soon  out  of  fashion,  and  now  they  are  undt 
cslimaled  both  as  lo  subject  and  form. 

DUFRESNY  (,1648-17:24)  is  inteicsling  because  of  liie  always  original    situi 
lions  lie  kiww  how  to   invent,  and  for   liis  spirited  dialogue.     His   most  attrac- 
tive pla>s  arc:    UEsprit  de  conlradicUon  (1700),  Le  Double  Veavage    (1702),  La 
Reconciliation  normande{\l\\)).     His  Amusements  serieux  el  comiques  dhin  Siamois 
may   have  given  Montesquieu   the  idea   and  background  for  his  Lellres  P«| 
sanes. 

LE  SAGE  (1668-1747),  famous  especially  for  his  Gil  Bias,  wrote  what 
perliaps  the  strongest  comedy  of  the  eighteentli  century,  Turcaret,  in  17( 
The  play,  in  prose,  was  written  against  the  financiers  and  partisans,  who  enricL 
ed  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  country  and  of  the  public  Treasury 
Turcaret,  the  hero,  is  both  a  fool  and  a  roue.  He  courts  a  baroness,  Avho  accepf 
his  presents  without  scruple,  only  to  give  them  to  the  chevalier  whose  vai 
steals  some  of  them.  It  is  a  "  ricochet  of  the  most  amusing  rascalities. 
M.  Tmcaret,  so  generous  to  the  baroness,  prosecutes  his  poor  debtors  till  the| 

([r.^fnrrrn,,.,-  chuisis,   1st  fvclo.  p.  801  :  ^lw\  ryr\o,  p.  7SS 
[■^)   Morrrni'jj   flioisis,  iiiid  rvcle,   \^.~,W. 
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are  ruined,  and  at  last  is  ruined  liimself.  The  value  of  this  comedy  lies  less 
in  the  plot  than  in  the  realism  of  the  situations,  the  sentiments  and  style.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  plays  in  wlaich  tiie  question  of  money  is  dealt  with.  Le  Sage 
was  a  true  heir  of  Moliere  hoth  as  an  observer  and  moralist ;  and  Turcaret 
ranks  immediately  after  VAuare  and  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomnie  (1). 

PIRON  (1689-4773).  -  Tlie  numerous  and  witty  comedies  which  Piron  wrote 
for  llie  Theatre  de  la  foire  have  been  forgotten,  and  now  people  only  read,  for 
its  facile  and  piquant  style,  his  La  Meiromanie  (1738).  Dorantc  loves  Lucile, 
daughter  of  Francaleu  ;  but  tiie  latter,  who  has  a  mania  for  writing  verse, 
prefers  Damis,  a  wit,  for  his  son-in-law.  Thanks  to  the  stratagems  of  Baliveau, 
an  uncle  from  Toulouse,  Dorante  succeeds  in  marrying  Lucile. 

GRESSET  (^1709-4777).  —  Best  known  as  the  antlior  of  tlie  charming 
badinage,  Vert-Vert,  Gresset  l»ad  great  success  witli  Le  Mechant  (4747).  The 
hero  of  this  comedy,  Cieon,  le  mechant,  deservestlie  name  for  his  lack  of  heart, 
liis  moral  scepticism,  and  his  art  of  making  mischief  among  people  "  for  fun.  " 
He  tries  to  make  trouble  in  Hie  home  of  Florise,  and  prevent  the  marriage  of 
Cliloe,  his  daughter,  with  Valere,  but  is  unmasked  by  Lisette.  Le  Mechant  is 
written  in  a  charming  style,  and  some  of  the  lines  are  celebrated  :  "  She  has 
pretty  eyes  for  provincial  oiu's  ";  "  The  wit  one  wishes  to  have  spoils  all  the 
wit  one  has.  " 


III.  —  MARIVAUX  AND  BEAUMARCHAIS. 


MARIVAUX  (4688-1763).  —  Born  in  Paris,  and  an  habitue  of  the  most 
famous  salons,  Marivaux  was  a  novelist,  a  moralist  and  a  humorous  writer. 
We  have  already  studied  him  as  a  novelist  (i).  ,  As  moralist,  he  edited  public- 
ations imitated  from  Addison,  particularly  Le  Speciatcar  fran(;ah  (17:2:2-1723). 
As  dramatic  author,  after  having  composed  his  tragedy  of  Annibal,  he  worked 
for  the  Italian  theatre,  producing  at  first  only  satirical  pieces.  This  part  of  \^ 
Avork  is  the  least  known,  but  is  interesting  for  its  boldness  and  variety.  He  made 
his  real  debut  with  Arlequin  poll  par  VAmour  (4720),  which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  masterpieces,  Ln  Surprise  de  Vamour  (il^li),  La  Double  Inconstance  (1723),  an- 
other Surprise  de  Vaniour  (1727),  Le  Jeu  de  I'amour  et  da  fiasard  (1730),  Le  Legs 
(1736),  Les  Fausses  Confidences  (1737),  and  L'Epreuve  (1740). 

1 1)  Morcc/iKX  cJioisis.-2ud  cvclc,  [i.  SU-2. 

'^  cr,  p  Oil). 
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Marivaux  was  bold  and  original.  People  were  tired  of  imitations  of  Moiiere 
and  of  traditional  comic  conventions.  Marivaux  deliberately  made  love  his  sub- 
ject. Doulblcss,  love  entered  into  the  plots  of  all  the  comedies,  but  only  as 
an  element  and  never  as  the  main  interest.  On  the  contrary,  tragedy,  espe- 
cially Racine's,  had  deepened  the  analysis  of  love.  Now,  Marivaux  divined! 
that  love  could  be  interesting  without  being  either  tragic  or  insipidly  gallant. 
With  astonishing  accuracy  in  his  ciioice  of  llie  ps>chological  moment,  he  por- 
trays the  troubles  of  first 
love  in  timid,  sensitive  oi 
proud  hearts,  through  all 
llieir  most  delicate  imances. 
And  though  he  avoided  excit- 
inglaugbter  at  tlie  expense 
of  this  always  virtuous  an( 
sincere  love,  he  charmed  all 
those  wlio  love,  have  love( 
or  will  love,  by  the  pen( 
I  ration  and  accuracy  of  big 
analysis.  He  said  himself 
"  I  have  searched  out  in  the 
human  heart  all  those  sliel-' 
ters  in  which  timid  love  maj 
hide  itself,  and  the  object  o( 
all  my  comedies  is  to  mak( 
it  issue  forth.  " 

The  result  is  tliat  in  Mari: 
vaux's  plays  the  principal 
roles  are  feminine,  and  ii 
this  connection  it  has  beei 
justly  observed  that  Mari-j 
vaux  is  to  Moiiere  what  Ra- 
cine was  to  Corneille.  His 
women  form  a  harmonious  and  varied  gallery  of  portraits,  and  replace,  by  thei] 
modest  and  elegant  demeanour;  their  restrained  and  sincere  language,  and  theii 
ideal  of  simple  virtue  ajid  honest  happiness,  some  of  the  shrewd  bourgeoisci 
and  young  girls  of  Dancourt  and  Regnard, 

La  Surprise  de  Vamoiir  (17:2:2)  shows  us  how  Lelio  and  the  countess,  broughl 
into  relationship  by  the  necessary  discussion  about  the  establishment  ol 
their  servants,  begin  to  love  each  other  without  avovvhig  it,  then  confesij 
it,  and  finally  marry.— Le  Jea  de  Vamonr  et  da  hasnrd  (1734)  begins  like  U 
charming  vaudeville  :  Silvia,  expecting  a  visit  from  her  suitor,  Dorantc, 
asks   permission    of   ber   father  to  exchange    clothes   with  her   maid,  so   as  t( 


MAHIVALX 

From  tlie  print  engraved  bv  Migor 
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observe  incognito  her  future  husband;  but  Dorante,  on  his  part,  has  thought  of 
wearing  the  livery  of  liis  lackey,  Pasquin,  for  the   same   purpose,     A    piquant 
siluition  results.      The  spectator  follows  with  sympalhelic  curiosity  the  progress 
of  Silvia's  involunlaiy  love  for  this  rare  valet,  and  of  Dorante's  for  this  strange 
chambermaid.     The  double  recognition  is  very  Avittily  developed,  and  Silvia's 
mot  :    "  1   see  cleaily    with 
my  heart   "  is  one  of  Mari- 
vaux's  happiest  hits  (1). — 
Les  Fausses  Confidences  re- 
sumes to   some  extent   llie 
subject  of  La  Surprise  ;  the 
analysis   of   the  sentiments 
wliicli     draw    togetlier,    in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  for 
tlieir    happiness,  Araminte 
and    Dorante,     is     exquis- 
ite.    In  VEprenve  there    is 
a  charming  tyi)e   ot  young 
girl,    Angelique  ;    and    tlie 
same  piece  contains  the  role 
of  master  Blaise,   a  crafty 
peasant,  the  comic  quality 
of  which  is  very  natural  ("2). 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,    that    M  a  r  i  v  a  u  x 
hicks  a    sense   of   humour, 
lie  excels    particularly    in 
representing  the  charmingly 
ridiculous    confusion    into 
wliicli    the    "  surprises    of 
love"  throw  his  characters. 
Tlien    he   portrays    wittily, 
and  with  a  certain  sense  of 
realism,    his    lackeys,    pe- 
dants, peasants,  etc.     Even 

to  day  the  Jeu  de  Vamour  et  da  hasard   charms  the  spectator,  -and  invariably 
excites  laughter, 

Marivaux  wrote  in  a  supple  and  delicate  style,  without  either  smartness  or 
weakness.  His  maimer  is  dramatic ;  it  lias  animation,  and  sureness  in  noting  nuan- 
ces.It  was  not  Marivaux,  only  his  imitators,  who  were  guilty  of  "  marivaudage.  " 

(1)  Mon-euu.i-  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  811  ;  Ist  cycle,  \>.  372. 

(2)  Morceau       hoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  372. 
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BEAUMARCHAIS  (1732-1799).  —  A  Parisian,  tlic  son  of  a  clock-maker, 
and  eventually  a  clock-maker  himself,  Beauniarcliais  slipped  into  court  as  music 
master  to  the  royal  ladies  ;  later,  he  became  a  nobleman  and  a  diplomat 
His  life  was  a  succession  of  more  or  less  doubtful  enterprises,  from  all  of 
which  he  drew  profit.  He  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  lost  it  during  the 
Revolution,  exiled  himself,  returned,  and  died  poor.  Of  all  his  suits-at-law 
(and  ho  had  many),  the  most  famous  is  the  one  he  brought  against  a  certain 
(loezman  and  to  which  we  owe  liis  Meinoires,  a  masterpiece  amofig  pamphlets. 
But  he  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  dramatic  works,  which  are  :  Eugenie,  Les 
Deux  Amis,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  La  Mere  Coupable,  and 
an  opera  libretto,  Tarare. 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville  (1775)  was  tirsl  played  in  five  acts,  and  hissed.  Beau- 
marcliais  suppressed  the  last  act,  and  said  to  (he  audience;  "  Nous  nous  sonimes 
mis  en  qualre  pour  vous  plaire.  ''  The  piece  then  met  with  brilliant  success, 
and  has  never  been  dropped  from  the  standard  leperlory.  It  is  the  eternal 
slory  of  the  duping  of  the  old  guardian  ;  but  the  adventures  of  Bartholo,  from 
whom  count  Almaviva  steals  Bosine,  would  not  be  so  interesting  without  the 
vital  (liaracler  of  Figaro.  This  barber,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Renart,  Pallieliii 
and  I'anurge,  llie  everlasting  intriguer,  exploiting  Bartholo  his  customer,  and 
rallying  him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  robbed,  serving  the  count  with  obse- 
quious good-nalure  while  at  the  same  time  i^eppering  the  nobility  with  epi- 
grams, is  Ihelype  of  the  jealous  and  clever  plebeian  who  scents  the  Revolut- 
ion. The  action,  in  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  reveals  a  skilful  hand,  and  an  abso- 
lutely sure  dramatic  instinct  {i).—Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  written  and  read  to  the 
actors  in  1781,  was  not  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  until  1784,  when,  thanks 
to  the  count  d'Artois^  Louis  X>l/Y's  consent  was  gained.  This  time  Bcaumar- 
chais  did  not  limit  himself  to  a  few  epigrams :  he  held  a  brief  against  the 
nobility,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Figaro,  a  genuine  tribune,  he  denounced  and 
stigmatised  its  vices,  and  held  it  up  to  hatred  and  scorn. 

The  great  lords  were  the  first  to  recognise  themselves  and  to  applaud,  which 
shows  the  strange  extent  of  their  clear-siglitedness,  their  blindness  and  their 
cynicism  (2). — La  Mere  Coupable  (119^)  completes  the  trilogy.  Here  we  find 
Figaro  in  his  old  age,  the  countess  (Rosine)^a  prey  to  remorse,  etc.  This  tearful 
drama  has  not  survived  its  first  temporary  success. 

In  the  case  of  Beaumarchais,  it  is  the  personality  of  the  author  which  plays 
the  chief  role  in  his  comedies  ;  it  is  his  ideas,  his  theories  and  his  hatreds 
which  are  applauded.  Beaumarchais  was  Figaro.  But  though  he  wrote  pro- 
pagandist plays,  that  is,  pamphlets  in  dialogue,  he  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  skill  of  a  true  dramatist.  He  knew^  marvellously  well  how  to 
construct  a  plot,  to  create  a  situation  and  make  use  of  it,  how  to  evolve  unfore 

(1)  Morceanx  choisia,  2nd  cycle,  p.  821. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  S25. 
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seen  and  probable  incidents,  to  amuse  tbe  spectator  with  charming  scenic 
details,  and  to  make  his  characters  speak  according  to  nature,  even  though  he 
loo  often  made  (hem  speak  his  own  mind. — Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  is  arranged 
in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  willi  that  professional  mastery  wliich  the 
Scribes  and  Sardous  had  only  to  follow.  — As  to  the  style,  it  has  not  a  single 
wrinkle,  and  has  retained  all  its  freshness  and  strength.  Nolhing  was  ever 
written  more  direct,  more  pointed,  or  which  can  pass  more  quickly  over  the 
footlights.  It  might  be  said  that  lieaumarchais  overdoes  witticisms ;  but  was 
not  everybody  willy  in  the  society  he  painled? 

He  was,  then,  the  true  precursor  of  modern  comedy.  By  his  dexterity,  his 
clean-hilling  style,  his  transformation  of  the  stage  inloa  tribune,  by  the  auda- 
city and  impertinence  of  his  mols^  he  foretold  the  greatest  dramatists  of  the 
nineleenlh  century. 

IV.  —  TEARFUL  COMEDY,  AND  1  HE  BOURGEOIS  PLAY. 

h\  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  those  genres  Avhich  were  loo  much 
exploited  tended  to  dissolve  and  intermingle.  Comedy,  too  comical,  in  the 
most  superficial  sense  of  the  Avord,  in  the  hands  of  Regnard,  Dancourt  and 
Dufresny,  tended  to  become  drama  with  Le  Sage.  But  the  latter,  as  Moliere 
had  done,  avoided  the  shallows  of  melodrama.  On  the  contrary,  Destouches 
and  La  Chaussee  came  very  near  Ihem. 

DESTOUCHES  (1680-1754),  who  is  said  lo  have  been  an  actor,  became 
.secretary  lo  the  French  embassy  in  Swilzerland  and  England,  lie  knew  English 
comedy,  and  caught  from  it  a  taste  for  morality  and  effects.  His  principal 
plays  are  Le  Philosophe  marie  (1727j,  Le  Glorieax  (1732),  Le  Dissipaleur  (1736; 
and  La  Fausse  Agnes  (1736). 

Le  Glorieax  is  a  comedy  wilh  a  very  slight  comic  element,  in  which  tirades 
are  numerous,  and  which  resembles  some  tale  drawn  from  La  Morale  en 
action.  TheXlount  de  Tufieres  is  a  haughty  personage  whose  father  is  ruined, 
and  who  would  like  lo  marry  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  rich  Lisimon.  Lycandre, 
the  count's  father,  appears  just  at  the'-moment  when  his  son  has  denied  him, 
and  has  heaped  up  lies  to  strengthen  belief  in  his  brilliantfortune.  The  father 
compels  his  son  to  kneel  before  him,  and  forgives  him.  The  play  is  compli- 
cated by  a  recognition  belAveen  the  count  and  Liselte  (1).  —  Destouches'  style 
is  clear  and  correct,  but  lacks  vivacily. 

LA  CHAUSSEE  (1692-1754;  was  Ihe  inventor  of  the  comec/t> /a/*/?ioya/)/e.  This 
lime,  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  making  the  audience  laugh.  AVe  find  in  Le 
Prejuge  a  la  mode  (1735),  in  Melanide  (1741),  etc.  banal  situations,  handled  in  a 
laborious  slyle,  with  sentimental  lirades  concerning  social  duties.     La  Chaussee, 

(1)  Mo}Vcin<.i;  rhvixis,  \s.{  cyi'le,  p.  36S. 
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soinatimes  touches  upon  bold  subjects,  but  never  realises  their  deplli.  Nowadays 
he  seems  insipid,  because  he  is  neither  humorous  nor  tragical,  but  simply 
boresome.     And  Voltaire  said  that   all  the   genres   are   good,  except  this  one. 

DIDEROT  (1713-1784).  —  This  Jack-of-all-trades  also  spoke  his  word  on 
the  drama,  and  created  a  new  genre,  the  bourgeois  play,  which  is  simply  the 
tearful  comedy  written  in  prose. — He  set  forth  his  theories  in  the  Entretiens 
published  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  play,  Le  Fils  natarel  (1757),  and  in  some 
Discours  sar  la  poesie  dramatiqae,  addressed  to  Grimm.  In  1758  he  produced 
his  second  drama,  Le  Pere  de  fainille. 

Diderot's  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  this  genre  is  sound.  Between  comedy, 
which  makes  us  laugh,  and  tragedy  which  makes  us  weep,  between  absurdities 
and  passions  of  an  exceptional  character,  there  is  room  for  a  kind  of  play 
which  would  represent  ordinary  average  life,  men's  normal  sentiments  accord- 
ing to  their  social  condition.  Diderot  thought  that  the  depiction  of  great 
characters  had  been  exhausted  ;  that  it  had  been,  besides,  always  more  or  less 
abstract,  and  that  the  theatre  should  be  brought  back  to  the  true  and  the  natur- 
al. He  would  have  the  social  condition  of  the  characters  more  concrete  and 
more  real;  a  father,  a  mother,  a  judge,  a  merchant,  a  workman  are  all  inter- 
esting if  presented  in  situations  where  their  natural  duties  are  disturbed  by 
some  temptation  or  trial.  Furthermore,  they  could  be  shown  in  their  own 
homes,  with  the  bearing,  hobbies  and  deformations  proper  to  each  social  con- 
dition.— This  idea  had  already  been  conceived  by  Moliere  and  Dancourt.  But 
wliat  would  a  social  condition  be  without  a  type,  since  the  condition  is  only 
interesting  because  of  the  character  of  the  individual?  A  banker  is  not  dram- 
atic. But  if  he  is  a  gambler,  or  has  too  weak  a  will,  or  is  ambitious,  then  a 
conflict  can  arise  between  his  condition  and  his  character,  and  a  drama  is 
developed.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  character  gains  by  being  placed  in  its  own 
social  condition. 

Diderot  advocated  the  progression  of  the  drama  by  tableaux,  and  maintained 
that  pantomime  could  often  be  substituted  for  words.  He  himself  overdid  the 
use  of  suspended,  unfinished  meaning  in  his  grandiloquent  prose. 

SEDAINE  (1719-1797)  is  the  dramatist  who  has  most  successfully  realised 
Diderot's  theories.  His  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir  (1765)  portrays  the  milieu  of 
rich  eighteenth  century  merchants.  M.  Vanderk  marries  his  daughter,  Sophie, 
to  a  magistrate.  His  son  has  just  had  a  quarrel  with  a  young  officer  who  slan- 
dered merchants  generally,  and  young  Vanderk  is  to  fight  a  duel  with  him  on 
the  day  of  his  sister's  marriage.  The  father  conceals  his  anxiety,  receives  his 
guests  as  usual,  and  is  talking  with  the  father  of  the  officer  when  the  old 
steward,  Antoine,  announces,  with  suitable  caution,  that  his  son  is  dead.  The 
scene   is    poignant    in    its  restraint.     Fortunately,    Antoine    has    been    mis- 
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taken,  and  all  cuds  wt-li.  In  lliis  piece  appears  the  clianning  N'icLoriiie,  Aii- 
toine's  daughter,  avIio  ingenuously  loves  Vanderk's  son.  Later  on,  George  Sand 
took  this  "  pro fU  perdu  "  and  made  of  it  Le  Mariage  de  Victorine. 

Sedaine  also  wrote  some  comic-opera  libretti,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  for  which  Gretry  composed  the  music.  Among 
those  who  exaggerated  the  plan  of  the  bourgeois  drama  to  the  point  of  absurd- 
ity was  Louis-Scbaslien  Mercier,  who  published  in  1773  a  curious  Essai  sur 
Vart  dramatique,  and  had  several  of  his  dramas  acted,  of  which  the  realism 
was  somewhat  ridiculous. 

We  should  be  surprised,  perhaps,  did  we  not  find  among  the  humorous 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  name  of  the  wittiest  writer  of  that  time, 
Voltaire.  He  did,  in  fact,  write  sc^veral  comedies,  the  principal  ones  being  : 
Vliidiscrel  (1726),  VEnfant  Prodifjiie  (ilM),  Nanine  (1749),  and  L'Ecossaise  (1760). 
But  Voltaire  gives  his  own  mind  to  all  his  personages,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  observe  manners  or  draw  character. 
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GHAPTEU    IX. 

DIDACTIC    AND    LYRIC     POSTRY. 
ANDR^    CH^NIER. 


SUMMARY 

r  AMONG  THE  DIDACTIC  POETS  WERE  :  LOUIS  RACINE,  SAINT-LAMBERT, 
ROUGHER ;—  among  the  satirical  :  GRESSET  and  GILBERT;  among  the  fabul- 
ists, FLORIAN. 

2"  LYRIC  POETRY  :  J.-B.  ROUSSEAU  (1671- 1714),  very  famous  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  now  unjustly  forgotten  ;  he  has  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
rhvthm,  but  his  language  has  grown  dull.— L£  FRANC  DE  POMPIGNAN, 
PARNY  and  LEBRUN. 

3°  ANDRE  CHENIER  (1762-1794)  published  hardly  anything  during  his  lifetime 
except  political  articles  in  the  Journal  de  Paris.  He  was  arrested  and  executed 
in  1794;  and  his  works  appeared,  in  an  abbreviated  edition,  in  1819.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  brought  out  about  i860.— He  left  some  el6gies  in  eighteenth 
century  taste,  some  bucoliques  and  idylles,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  exquis- 
ite artist  and  an  original  writer  of  verse  ;  some  fragments  of  a  long  poem  on 
nature,  Hermes,  with  a  preface,  L'Invention  ;  some  iambes  or  satiric  verses 
on  his  executioners,  his  finest  and  most  personal  work. — Chenier  was  not  so 
much  the  ancestor  of  the  romanticists  as  of  Parnassians  like  Leconte  de  Lisle 
and  Sully  Prudhomme. 
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HE  eighteenUi  century  was  not, a  poetic  century.  Heason- 
ing  liad  not  banished  reason  from  poetry,  but  had 
banished  its  inspiration.  There  was  but  one  genuine 
poet  bei'ore  Andre  Chenier,  Rousseau.  However,  poet- 
asters were  numerous,  and  in  tiie  course  of  their  im- 
mensely productive  work  lliey  occasionally  fell  by 
accident  into  poetry. 


I.  --  DIDACTIC  AND  SATIRIC  POETRY, 

DECORVriil)    LETIEK 

of  the  xviii   century. 

We  could  almost  judge  of  the  lack  of  poetic  sense 

in  any  ceidury  by  the  number  of  its  didactic  poems. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  singular  idea  to  trouble  one's  mind  to  put  into  verse  what 

plain  prose  can  express  much  better  ?     It  is  here,  forsooth,  that  the  best  verse 

has  to  be  "  as  fine  a^  prose.  '' 

LOUIS  RACINE  (1692-1763)  was  Ihe  last  of  .lean  llacine's  children  (1).  A 
good  man,  and  as  modest  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  should  be,  he 
himself  became  a  poet  by  vocation,  llis  first  work.  La  Grace  (four  cantos, 
1720)  is  interesting  in  proving  that  Louis  Racine  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
most  fervent  Jansenism.  He  published,  some  twenty  years  later,  La  Religion 
(six  cantos,  1742),  very  superior  to  the  preceding  work.  It  is  without  doubt 
much  less  poetic  than  Chateaubriand's  prose,  but  it  is  elegant,  and  artistic.  — 
Louis  Racine's  best  claim  on  our  gratitude  is  ihe  Menioi res  he  has  left  on  ihe  life 
of  his  father. 

SAINT-LAMBERT  (1716-1803),  who  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  rela- 
tions with  Voltaire,  published  in  1769,  Les  Saisons,  in  four  cantos.  ThiSk  monoton- 
ous work  was  well  received  by  the  Encyclopedists,  who  demanded  nothing  of 
a  poet  but  "  philosophy.  " 

ROUGHER  (1745-1794),  published,  in  1779,  Les  Mots,  in  twelve  cantos.  The 
plan  was  a  difficult  one  to  realise,  each  month  requiring  dissertations  and 
descriptions  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  varied  from  one  canlo  lo  another 
But  Les  Mow  is  far  superior  to  Les  Saisons.  Roucher  had  some  of  the  gifts  of  the 
genuine  poet,  brilliance,  picturesqueness  and  sensibility.  Several  remarkable 
episodes  in  Les  Saisons  will  always  be  quoted. 


(1)  I^oiiis  RjK'ine's  son  pei-islicd  in  the  ].\-<\ 
tlirect  (lesceiidanls. 
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GRESSET  (1709-1777).  —  We  have  elsewhere  noted  his  comedy  Le  Mechant. 
But  Gresset  is  best  known  by  a  number  of  short  poems  of  badinage  which 
relate  him  to  Marot,  Voiture  and  Voltaire.  These  are:  Vert-Vert  (1734),  the  story 
of  a  parrot  in  Ihe  convent  of  the  Visitandines  of  Nevers  (1)  ;  Le  Careme  improm- 
ptu,  Le  Liitrin  vivant,  La   Chartreuse,  in  which  he  describes  the  little  room  he 

occupied  at  Louis-le-Grand 
college  (:2). 

GILBERT(17ol-1780).— 

Dying  bel'ore  he  could  prove 
the  extent  of  his  talent,  Gil- 
bert was  an  adversary  of 
the  p  h  i  1  o s  o  p  li  i  c  a  1  party, 
against  which  lie  published 
two  vigorous  satires :  Le  Dix- 
huitieme  siecle  and  Mon  Apo- 
logie  (3).  Such  spirit  and 
eloquence  had  not  been seen 
since  Boileau  ;  and  his  poe- 
try was  very  superior  to  Vol- 
taire's, if  not  in  spirit,  at 
least  in  firmness  of  expres- 
sion. But  Gilbert's  most 
celebrated  poem,  tlie  one 
Avhich  will  keep  his  name 
alive  in  the  antiiologies,  is 
his  Adieux  a  la  vie  (i). 

FLOP  I  AN  (1750-4794) 
wrote  pastorals,  like  Gala- 
Ihee  and  Estelle;  poetic  nov- 
els {Gonzalve  de  Cordoue, 
Ruth,  Tobie,  etc.),  some  char- 
ming plays  for  the  Italian  theatre  (Les  Deux  Filles,Les  Jumeaux  de  Bergame, etc.) 
We  meet  again  in  these  the  character  of  Arlequin,  but  transformed  by 
sensibility.  But  Florian  is  chielly  famous  for  his  fables,  which  were  publish- 
ed in  1792,  and  which  are  the  only  ones,  among  so  many,  that  have  been 
consideied  Worthy   of  having  a  place   in  French   literature  with  those  of  La 


FLORIAN 

From  a  jioitrait  owned  by  his  family 


{i)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  380. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  843. 

(3)  Morrcau.i:  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  837. 

(4)  Morceau^'  choiais,  2nd  cycle,  p.  842. 
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Foiilaiiu;.  These  fables  are  willy,  naluraily  and  easily  wrillen,  and  undoubt- 
edly moral  (1). 

II.  —  LYRIC  POETRY. 

JEAN-BAPTISTE  ROUSSEAU  (IGTl-iTiO).  —  There  is  hardly  a  more 
unhappy  life  Ihan  J.-B.  Rous- 
seau's. After  a  few  years  of 
brilliant  success,  he  found 
himself  banished  from  France 
in  171:2,  for  a  few  Jicenlious 
and  libellous  couplets  which 
were  attributed  to  him — and 
may  very  well  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him.  lie  lived  in  Swit- 
zerland ,  Vieima,  Brussels, 
tried  vainly  to  obtain  his  re- 
call, came  back  to  Paris  to 
solicit  it,  and  went  back  to 
die  in  Brussels.  He  had  bit- 
ter enemies,  "among  I  hem 
Voltaire,  and  a  few  faithful 
friends,  the  Count  du  Luc, 
French  ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  Rollin. 

J.-B,  Rousseau  was  consid- 
ered, in  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, and  until  the  romantic 
revival,  as  the  greatest  lyric 
poet.  His  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms,  his  Ode  a  la  Fortune, 
his  Ode  an  Comte  du  Luc,  his 
cantata  Circe,  were  long  quot- 
ed and  learned  by  heart.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  had 
a   sense    of    movement    and 

harmony.  Between  Malherbe  and  Lamartinc  he  is  the  only  poet  who  repre- 
sents the  lyric  genre  with  that  majesty  and  "  beau  desordre ''  which  seem  to 
be  its  distinctive  characteristics.     But  his  language  is  abstract,  poor,  dim,  and 


JEAN-BAPTISTE    ROUSSEAU 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  J.  Avail  (1702-1766) 
and  engraved  by  G.-F.  Schmidt. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  383. 
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lacks  essentially  the  picturesque  brilliance  and  inspiration  to  Avhich  nineteenth 
century  poets  have  accustomed  us. 

lie  excelled  in  epigrams,  and  cruelly  revenged  himself  on  his  persecutors. 
Too  highly  praised  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  is  nowadays  too  much  for- 
gotten (1). 

LE  FRANC  DE  POMPIGNAN  (1709-1781)  is  no  longer  known  except  in 
Voltaire's  jests,  who  said  of  his  Poemes  sacres  :  "  Sacred  they  are,  for  nobody 
touches  them.  "  However,  he  felt  much  more  deeply  I  ban  Rousseau  the  poe- 
try of  I  he  Bible,  and  his  paraphrase  of  the  Propheiie  d'Ezechiel  gives  altogether 
the  impression  made  by  fine  things  ('2).  His  Ode  sur  lainort  deJ.-D.  Rousseau  Avill 
always  deserve  mention  (3). 

PARNY  (1758-1814)  should  be  mentioned,  among  the  many  lyric  poet- 
jisters  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  very  personal  melancholy 
and  the  almost  lamartinienne  harmony  of  his  best  verses. 

ECOUCHARD-LEBRUN  (1729-1807)  was  surnamed  Lebrun-Pindare  on 
account  of  bis  odes,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  written  to  the  vessel  Le 
Vengeur.  His  style  is  hard  and  often  unintelligible,  but  we  cannot  deny  him 
some  vigour,  and  even  his  exaggerations  are  a  relief  from  the  insipidities  of 
his  lime.     He  excelled  in  the  epigram  (4). 


III.  —  ANDR6  CH^NIER  (1762-1794). 

Biography.  —  Andre-Marie  Chenier  was  the  son  of  Louis  Chenier  (who  was  a 
first  employed  in  a  commercial  house  in  Constantinople,  and  became  later 
French  Consul  to  Morocco.)  His  mother  was  a  Greek,  born  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  whose  name  was  Elisabeth  Santi-Lomaca  (5). 

Horn  in  Constantinople  on  August  30,  17()'2,  Andre  came  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  education  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  lie  frcquenlcd  society,  where  he  was 
called  M.  de  Saint-Andre,  and  wrote  man}  verses  in  the  more  or  less  insipid 
mythological   taste  of  the  lime.     In  1782,  he  entered,  as  cadet,  the  regiment  of 

(1)  Morceaux  choisisy  1st  cycle,  p.  378;  2nd  cycIC;  p.  828. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  836 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  833. 

(4)  hiMtLE  FagueT  (Ilistoire  de  la  litterature  franQaise,  Plon,  l\,  290)  quotes  a  few  charming 
epigrams  by  Lebrun. 

(5)  Andre  Chenier  had  three  brothers  ;  Gon.stantin-Xavier  (died  i837),  lawyer  and  consul ;  Louis- 
Sauveur  \died  i823),  officer,  imprisoned  during  the  Terror  and  set  free  the  15  thermidor  (his  son  was 
(labriel  de  Chenier,  who  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  Andres  works);  and  Marik-Joseph 
(died  1811),  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later. 
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Angoumois,  which  was  quartered  at  Strasbourg,  but  resigned  six  mouths  later. 
In  1783,  lie  travelled  iu  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  Paris.  He 
knew  Ecouchard-Lebrun,  Beaumarchais,  the  painter  David,  the  chemist  Lavoi- 
sier, the  Italian  tragic  poet  Alfieri.  Later  he  became  secretary  to  Ihe  French 
Embassy  in  London,  from  1787-1790. 

It  was  between  1783  and  1790  that  Andre  Chenier  composed,  or  sketched,  the 
greater  part  oi"  his  poetry  :  ('legiea,  bucoliqnes,  idylles,  and  didactic  poems.  Rut 
he  published  almost  nothing,  and  the  only  poems  which  appeared  during  his 
lifetime  were  Le  Jea  de  Paunie  (dedicated  to  David),  and  Les  Saisses  de  Chdteau- 
vieux.  In  fact,  after  1790,  Chenier  was  above  everything  else  a  journalist, 
lie  was  a  constitutionalist.  Though  a  decided  partisan  of  tlie  llevolution,  he 
wished  to  save  royalty  and  the  person  of  tlie  king  —  (and  he  helped 
Malesherbes  to  prepare  (he  defense  of  Louis  \V1).  Becoming  suspect,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  the  day  after  tlie  lOlh  of  August,  1792,  and  took  refuge 
in  Rouen  and  Le  Havre,  where  he  escaped  the  September  massacres.  He  then 
lived  for  a  few  months  at  Versailles.  He  was  paying  a  visit  to  Mme  de  Pisca- 
tory, at  Passy,  when  he  was  arrested,  altogether  accidentally,  as  the  police 
were  in  reality  looking  for  somebody  else.  Imprisoned  in  Saint-Lazare  on 
March  7,  1794,  he  was  executed  July  20  at  the  Vincemies  barrier.  In  the  same 
cart  with  him  was  Roucher,  author  of  Les  Mois. 

Publication  of  his  Works.  —  As  we  said  above,  two  of  Ghenier's  poems 
were  published  during  his  lifetime,  in  1791  and  1792,  and  all  the  rest  were 
posthumous.  —  First,  a  few  fragments  were  published  :  La  Jeune  Captive  (1) 
in  La  Decade  philosophique  (1801) ;  and  La  Jeune  Tarentine  (2),  in  Le  Mercure 
(1801),  from  which  Chateaubriand  quoted  three  passages  in  the  notes  on  his 
Genie  da  chrisiianisme.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Marie-Joseph, 
who  possessed  all  his  brother's  manuscripts,  and  was  in  his  lifetime  the  great 
man  of  the  family,  that  the  whole  of  Chenier's  work  became  know^n.  The  first 
edition,  mutilated  and  garbled,  appeared  in  1819,  through  the  efforts  of  Henri 
de  Latouche,  and  made  a  profound  sensation.  But  it  was  not  till  1862  that  an 
almost  complete  edition  (that  of  Becq  de  Fouquieres)  appeared.  M.  Gabriel  de 
Chenier  published,  from  the  manuscripts,  a  new  edition  in  1874  ;  and  M.  Becq 
de  Fouquieres  another  in  1881.  Finally  M.  Dimoff  established  the  definitive 
text. 

Anclr6  Chenier's  Ideas.  —  Andre  Chenier  was  in  no  sense  a  precursor;  he 
belonged,  in  his  sentiments  and  ideas,  to  his  own  time.  He  was  nourished  on 
the  Encyclopedie,  he  was  an  atheist,  his  conception  of  love  was  that  of  the  free- 
thinking  society  of  the  time.     His  taste  for  Greek  antiquity  was  not  at  all  con- 

(1)  Morceun.c  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  85G. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  ^nd  cycle,  y.  854. 
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fined  to  himself.  At  that  time,  and  ever  since  the  Abbe  Barthelemy's  publica- 
tion of  the  Voyage  da  jeane  Anacharsis  in  1788,  everybody  took  an  interest  in 
archaeology  and  Greek  manners,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is 
nolhing  truly  personal  in  Chenier's  work,  except  the  inspiration  of  the  lambes, 
written  in  prison.  In  all  his  other  works,  Chenier  Avas  only  an  innovator  in 
form. 

In  Les  Elegies,  which  number  forty,  Chenier  sings  of  liis  loves,  his  regrets,  his 
melancholy.  The  slyle  is  dainty  though  direct,  but  spoiled  by  periphrase  and 
mythology.  It  is  often  mere  pseudo-classicism.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  in  these  poems  sincerity  from  imitation  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid,  as  well  as  Berlin,  Colardeau  and  Parny.  How- 
ever, a  few  passages  seem  to  express  profound  revery  and  vibrating  sensibil- 
ity (1).  The  four  Epitres  belong  to  the  same  order  of  work.  The  first  three 
are  addressed  to  the  poet  Lebrun,  the  last  to  the  Chevalier  de  Pange. 

The  Bucoliques  and  the  Idylles.  —  Here  we  find  the  real  Chenier,  with 
his  exquisite  feeling  for  antiquity,  not  in  Racine's  manner  but  in  Ronsard's. 
Ronsard  lacked  the  archicoiogical  and  geographical  sense  of  Greece,  reproduc- 
ing chielly  its  mythology  and  its  legends.  Chenier,  without  penetrating  ei- 
ther its  spirit  or  its  religion,  d(5voted  himself  to  its  landscapes,  its  harmonious 
and  pure  distances,  and  above  all  (for  he  ouly  borrowed  descriptive  details 
from  Homer,  Tlieocritus,  the  Anthologia,  and  always  with  restraint),  to  the 
atliludcs  and  gestures  of  llu'  ancicnl  ( ii. 'cks  as  repicscnted  in  ttie  groups  on 
the  his-reliefs.  —  Among  the  most  cclehratcd  pieces  of  tliis  kind,  we  must 
mention  :  UAveatjle  (Homer,  after  a  dialogue  with  ttu'  shepherds  of  Syros, 
begins  lo  sing  and  this  gives  Chenier  occasion  to  touch  upon  all  the  themes 
of  ancicnl  Greek  poetry);  —  Le  Mendlant  (the  daugliter  of  Lycus  begs  her 
father  to  give  hospitalit}  to  a  beggar  whom  she  has  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
(Jralhis  ;  the  beggar  relates  his  adventures,  and  [)roves  to  be  the  father  of  Lycus); 
—  L'l  lAberlt'  (dialogue  b;'l\\een  a  shepherd  and  a  goatherd  ;  the  shepherd  is  a 
slave  and  his  condition  weighs  upon  his  spirit  ;  he  cares  for  nothing.  This  is 
one  of  Chenier's  most  finished  poems)  ;  —  Le  Malade  is  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  is  dying  of  love  for  a  young  girl;  he  confesses  his  trouble  to  his 
mother,  and  she  goes  to  seek  tlu3  young  girl  who  marries  him  ;  —  La  Jeune 
Tarentine  ;  —  Neere,  etc.  (2). 

.  There  are  numerous  imitations  (3)  in  these  idyls,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
the  least  details  are  borrowed.  But  Chenier  knows  how  to  express  natural 
sentiments  in  a  manner  which  is  both  French  and  Greek.     He   possesses  res- 


(1^  Morrcaiix  rhoisis,  2n(l  rycle,  p   8n2. 

(2)  MurrauK.t;  cliuisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  3S8  ;  2ii(I  cyclo,  [i.  855. 

(3)  Morceaux  choiain,  2nd  cycle,  p.  S47. 
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Iraiiit,  elegance,  and  a  sense  of  the  mysterious  beauty  in  things,  beings  and 
>\ords. 


L'Herm^s.  —    Andre   Chenier  did  not   inlend  to  content  himself  with  imi- 
tations  of  antiquity.     Who  knows  but  that  he  regarded  them  —  he   who  had 
published   nothing   —    merely    as   exercises, essays,  by  which  he   was  training 
his  hand  ^  Had  \\(\  lived,  we 
would    not    perhaps    have 
possessed  them   at  all,  or, 
at   least,   a    great    number 
of  these  admirable  sketches 
would  have  vanished.     On 
the     other      h  a  n  d  ,     we 
should     have    had   a  great 
didactic  poem  on  the  form- 
ation    and    system    of  the 
world,  the  Hermes. 

Of  the  Hermes  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments.  But 
it  is  possible,  with  these, 
toreconstitute  approximate- 
ly the  author's  plan.  We 
say  approximately,  because 
critics  are  divided  on  this 
point.  Sainte-Beuvc  thinks 
there  would  have  been  three 
cantos  :  Emile  Faguet 
says  five.  —  Canto  I.  For- 
mation of  the  earth  (accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter)  ; 
the  great  revolutions  upon 
the  globe,  the  appearance  of 
vegetation  and  of  animals 

(Buffon  in  verse) ;  —  Canto  II:  The  appearance  of  man,  his  psychology  ;  ana- 
lysis of  the  passions; — Canto  III  :  History  of  mythological  and  religious  civi- 
lisation ;  superstition,  faiuiticism,  wars,  all  related  by  a  "  wise  m,agician  " 
— (Chenicr  drew  his  inspiration  from  Lucretius,  J. -J.  Rousseau,  and  in  general 
from  the  Encyclopedie)  ;  —  Canto  IV  :  History  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
civilisation  ;  tlu^ory  of  progress;  —  Canto  V  :  Artistic  civilisation  (l). 


ANDRE   CHEMEU,    EIGHT    DAYS    BEFORE   HIS   DEATH 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  J.-B.  Suvee  (1743-1807) 
the  29  mossidor  year  II,  at  Saint-Lazare  prison. 


(1)  Morceaux'  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  387. 
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Emile  Faguet  believes  that  ^'  this  poem  would  probably  have  been  th« 
finest  philosophical  poem  in  all  French  literature.  "  This  is  possible.  Judginj 
however,  from  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved,  and  in  spite  of  lh( 
beauty  of  some  of  Ihem,  the  Ilermh  would  have  been  written  in  a  highly 
artificial  style. 

L'Invention.  —  Chenier  has  left  us  a  poem,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  preface 
to  the  Hermes,  entitled  ^Invention.  It  is  a  theory  of  poetry  both  as  to  form  am 
subject.  Chenier,  who  so  well  imitated,  and  almost  copied,  the  ancients,  ask 
writers  not  to  borrow  either  their  subjects  or  their  themes.  Writers  shouU 
do  what  the  ancients  would  do  if  they  lived  among  us,  that  is  to  say,  deal  will 
llje  sentiments  and  new  inventions  of  our  time  :  science  having  progressed,  anc 
the  human  domain  being  in  every  sense  enlarged,  we  should,  in  our  turn 
exploit  it.  —  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  sliould  borrow  ilic  art  of  the  an 
cients,  which  is  perfect  :  "  Sur  de«  pensers  nouveaux,  faisons  des  vers  anti 
ques.  "  If  Clienier  means  by  that,  verses  whicli  should  be,  in  their  genre,  a 
harmonious  and  strong  as  those  of  antiquity  and  worlliy  to  be  compared 
with  the  latter,  the  theory  is  excellent.  But  if  he  means,  as  some  fragment 
of  the  Hermes  might  lead  us  to  fear,  tliat  poets  sliould  borrow  from  tlie  an- 
cients their  images,  comparisons  and  mythological  nomenclature,  we  shoul 
be  brought  back  to  Ronsard's  composite  style,  and  to  Boileau's  pagan  marvell 
ous  (1). 

The  lambes,  —  The  time  was  to  come,  however,  when  Andre  Chenier  waj 
no  longer  to  be  an  imitator  of  the  Greeks  nor  a  versifier  of  the  Encyclopedu 
He  was  to  reveal  himself  as  a  poet  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  by  drawl 
ing  from  his  own  soul,  fiom  its  anger  and  its  indignation,  immortal  and  avengi 
ing  lines.  At  Saint-Lazare,  he  composed  what  was  without  doubt  a  somewhat 
insipid  elegy.  La  Jeune  Captive  ;  but  lie  also  wrote  his  lambes,  which  belong  t^ 
lyrical  satire.  They  consist  of  about  a  hundred  lines,  entirely  original  in  fori 
and  subject,  which  remain  the  imperishable  masterpiece  of  a  poet  who  at 
last  found  himself  The  lines  are  fine  throughout.  This  protest  of  a  free  souj 
and  generous  heart  is  founded,  not  on  political  opinions,  but  the  essential 
rights  of  man  :  liberty,  dignity,  justice,  virtue  without  any  epithet,  eternaj 
virtue,  speak  with  the  voice  of  this  citizen  imprisoned  and  condemned  bj 
''  executioners  who  bungle  the  laws...  "  The  lines  arc  full  of  irony  ;  they  lasl 
and  punish  the  cowardice  of  his  friends,  a  cowardice  which  would  not  preservi 
them  either.  The  style  (except  one  paraphrase  rather  too  elegant,  to  describ 
a  clock)  is  frank,  robust,  simple,  and  as  supple  as  welMempered  steel  (2). 

(1)  MorroaiiX  choisis,  2nJ  cycle,  p.   849. 

{2)Murreai(.''  ehaisis,  1st  <'.v<-le,  [>.  392;  gnd  cyrle,  p.  85S, 
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Chdnier  as  a  Writer.  —  It  is  as  a  writer  and  versifier  that  Chenier  has  been 
called  the  ancestor  of  the  romanticists.  He  restores  to  poetic  language  those 
concrete  and  picturesque  qualities  which  liad  been  completely  forgotten  by  the 
pseudo-classicists.  lie  rendered  the  alexandrine  more  flexible,  and  practiced, 
for  the  first  time  since  Malhcrbc,  displacement  of  the  principal  ciesura,  and 
overlapping.  But  he  was  more  the  ancestor  of  the  Parnassians  than  of  the 
romanticists.  His  true  disciples  are  I'heophile  Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle  and, 
in  philosophical  poetry,  Sully  Prud'hommc. 
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CHAPTER   X 


ELOQUENCE      DURING    THE     REVOLUTION 


(1) 


SUMMARY 


the    eitrhteenth 


PULPIT    ELO;jUE.NCE    had   no    brilliant    representatives 
century,  but  the  Revolution  was  to  develop  it. 

I"  MIRABEAU  (1749-1791)  o:cupied  first  place  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
He  was  of  a  violent  te'nperament,  and  led  a  feverish  and  romantic  life,  acquir- 
ing the  most  varied  information.  Appointed  deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  for 
Aix  and  Marseille,  he  delivered  a  great  number  of  speeches  which  were  both 
logical  and  impassioned. 

2"  ABBE  MAURY,  too,  was  an  impassioned  speaker,  but  too  rhetorical  ;  BAR- 
NAVE  wis  more  restrained;  ISNARD  delivered  a  tine  discourse  on  emigration 
('790- 

3"  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Girondists  was  VERGNIAUD  {\'j53-\yg3),  whose 
discourses  were  full  of  warmth  and  precision.— Of  the  speakers  in  the  Con- 
vention DANTON,  ROBESPIERRE,  etc.,  should  be  mentioned. 

V  AMONG  THE  JOURNALISTS  :  CAMILLE  DESMOULINS,  ANDRE  CHENIER, 
MARAT,  etc.  Finally,  the  Memoires  of  Mme  Roland  reveal  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  feminine  souls  of  this  troubled  period. 


(I)  The  study  of  Literature  during  the  Revolution  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  First  Em- 
pire; these  two  literatures  form,  in  fact,  homogeneous  group  until  1820. 
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iiR  eighteenth  century  had  no  great  religious  orator  like 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  Preaching  hard 
never  ceased,  of  course,  and  the  Christian  pulpit  did 
not  lack  distinguished  orators  nor  discriminating 
auditors.  One  name  especially  has  survived,  that  of 
Father  Bridaine  f  died  1767),  a  vehement  and  bold  mis- 
sionary, who  never  published  his  sermons.  Abbe 
Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur  VEloquence  de  la  chaire,  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  exordium  of  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Bridaine  at  Saint-Sulpice,  but  which,  unfortunately, 
is  largely  the  work  of  Maury  himself;  still  we  find  in 
tills  imitation  at  least  an  echo  of  the  eloquence  whic  hmade  such  a  sensation. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  political  tribune  was  also  to  have  its  orators. 
The  ancient  regime  did  not  allow  liberty  of  speech,  and  many  great  talents 
were  buried  in  the  secrecy  of  Parlements  (1).  The  reunion  of  the  States-Gener- 
al all  at  once  afforded  these  talents  the  opportunity  to  be  developed  in  public, 
besides  giving  them  admirable  subjects. 


DEC )RATED   LETTER 

of  the    xviii    century, 


I.  —  THE  CONSTITUENT  AND  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLIES. 


MIR  ABE  AU  (1749-1791).  — Biography.  —  Gabriel-Honore  de  Biquetti,  Count 
de  Mirabeau,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  surnamed  "  U  Ami  des  hommes"' 
was  celebrated  for  his  writings  on  political  and  social  economy.  Th<Mnarquis. 
whose  character  was  violent,  was  the  tyrant  of  his  family.  He  had  bequeathed 
to  his  son,  if  not  his  pride,  at  least  his  temperament  and  his  taste  for  politics. 
All  the  Mirabeaus  were  original,  and  immoderate.  The  brother  of  the  great 
orator,  whom  the  people  surnamed  Mirabeau-Tonneau,  had  his  seat  among  the 
royalists  of  the  National  Assembly,  emigrated,  and  fought  bravely  ;  and  he  also 
deserves  a  place  in  literature  for  his  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  (2). 

Cabriel-Honore  de  Mirabeau  was  an  extremely  precocious  child,  learning 
with  passion  and  facility.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek,  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
sciences,  political  economy,  devouring  everything.  When  he  became  an  officer, 
he  applied  himself  to  strategy  and  history.  Then  began  the  most  romantic 
period  of  his  life  :  he  was  confined  on  the  island  of  Re,  was  in  garrison  in 
Corsica,  married,  and  ruined  himself  ;  and  was  again  imprisoned,  through  a 
lellre  de  cachet  issued  at  the  request  of  his  own  father,  at  the  Chateau  d'lf  and 
in  the  Fort  of  Joux.     He  escaped  to   Holland,  where  he  published  a  variety  of 


(i)  This  may  be  seen  in  a  book  by  Gh.  Aubertin,  VEloque^ice  politiqtie  et  parlementairc   t 
France  avant  il89,  Belin,  1882. 
(2)  See  LoMKNiE,  Les  Mirabeau,  eludes  stir  la  sock'tc    fraitf;aise  ait    dix  hnUiime  sie<f^e,iS10. 
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works  on  politics  and  history,  was  once  more  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  tl 
dungeon  of  Vinccniies,  wliere  he  stayed  three  years  (1777-t780),  and  where  he 
wrote  letters  whicli  were  published  a  year  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
Lettres  a  Sophie,  which  form  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  of 
passion. 

But,  above  all,  he  worked  indefatigably,  making  translations,  writing  memoi^ 
and  unconsciously  preparing  himseJf  for  his  role  as  a  great  political  orator. 

Thus  the  Ciceronian  theory  was  confirmed,  in  the  case  of  Mirabeau  as  in  tl 
of  Bossuet,  that  an  orator  should  not  enter  the  pulpit  of  the  tribune  witho^ 
a  thorough  general  preparation.     As  Bossuet  had  been  nourished  on  the  Script 
ures  and  the  Fathers,  and  struggled  early  in  his  career  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  dogma  and  controversy,  so  Mirabeau  began  political  life,  not 
only  with  exceptional  natural  gifts,   but  with  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  hi 
prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  exploit  on  all  occasions. 

When  released  from  Vincennes,  he  brought  suit  against  his  wife,  became 
banker,  sojourned  at  Berlin,  and  finally  presented  himself  as  candidate  at  II 
elections  of  the  Slates-General  in  Provence.     Rejected  by  the  nobility,  he  puj 
lislied   a  vehement  discourse  (1)  addressed  to  the  provincial  nobility.     He 
then  elected  by  the  Third  Eslale  at  Aix  and  Marseille. 


)US 

I 


The  Orator.  —  ^^e  know  (he  place  Mirabeau  held  in  the  National  Assem 
from  the  day  he  replied  to  the  King's  envoy  :  "  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  tlie" 
people,  and  avc  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  bayonets.  " —  His  most  famous 
speeches  are  :  La  Contribution  du  quart  ("26  September,  1789)  (2);  The  Thank 
the  Assembly  to  Bailly  and  Lafayette  (3)  ;  Le  Droit  de  paix  et  de  guerre  {iO  a 
22  of  May,  1790),  the  discourse  in  which  Mirabeau  had  to  reply  to  Barnave,  w! 
had  accused  him  of  allow  ing  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  the  court  (4) ;  La  ConJ 
titution  civile  du  clerge  (November,  1790,  and  January,  1791)  (5);  L'^mi^/rafiou 
(February,  1791)  (6),  etc. 

Mirabeau  had,  in  the  first  place,    the  physical  qualities  of  a  great  orator  :| 
head  that  was  impressiVe  in  spite  of  its  ugliness,  powerful  shoulders,  a  lig 
ning-like  glance,    a    strong  and  flexible  voice,   a   slow  but  incisive  deliver 
animated    by  an  internal   emotion   w  hich   was   never  let  loose  until  the  rig] 
moment.     It  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  him  as  an  impetuous  haranguer;  o 
the  contrary  he  amazed  people  by  his  sang-froid  and  complete  self  possession. 

In  fact,  Mirabeau's  discourses  are  admirable  in  their  power  and  logic.     The 
extent  of   his   knowledge    made  him  not  only  able  but  formidable  on  every 

(1)  CuABRiER,  Lcs  orateurs  iiolitiques  de  la  France  (Hachette),  p.  2C6. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  8G3. 

(3)  Ghabrier,  p.  221. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  867. 

(5)  Guab.aIER,  p   253. 

(6)  Id.,  p.  275. 
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question.  Furthermore,  lie  had  several  secretaries  who  helped  him  to  pre- 
pare his  speeches,  lie  was  sometimes  accused  of  having  merely  recited,  with 
his  fine  voice,  what  was  written  by  others.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  bril- 
liance of  his  genius  was  evident  ;  for  his  rivals  in  ch>quence  also  availed  them- 
selves of  assistance.,  but  failed  lo  rival  Mirabcau.  He  knew  how  to  use  the  doc- 
uments and  suggestions 
which  were  given  him, 
He  made  his  appearance  in 
the  tribune  with  a  speech 
already  written,  but  which 
he  modified  and  moulded, 
taking  from  it  the  neces- 
sary arguments,  and  im- 
provising all  the  rejoin- 
ders and  personalities. 

His  style  has  some  of  the 
faults  of  the  time:  too  many 
classic  allusions,  apos- 
trophes, metaphors,  and 
unnecessary  neologisms, 
too  much  heavy  bombast . 
But  when  the  subject  car- 
ries him  along,  and  he 
arrives  at  the  heart  of  the 
debate,  he  is  clear,  strong, 
earnest,  and  his  sentences 
are  powerful,  ample,  and 
harmonious.  He  has  sud- 
den lyrical  Bights,  is  car- 
ried away  by  indignation, 
and  his  verbal  power  is 
worthy  of  Demosthenes 
cind  of  Bossuet.  If  we  re- 
member how  much  political  eloquence  loses,  even  the  day  after  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  it,  it  is  evident  that  Mirabeau  showed  true  genius  in 
speeches  which  after  a  hundred  years  make  so  vivid  an  impression. 

ABB£  MAURY  (1746-1817)  was  one  of  Mirabeau's  principal  adversaries.  He 
had  an  impetuous  talent,  fiery  style,  a  gift  for  rejoinders,  and  for  developing  com- 
monplaces brilliantly.     But  he  was  more  a  rhetorician  than  a  genuine  orator  (1). 

(1)  Sec  Ghabrier,  pp.  224,  263.— Maury  became  a  cardinal  and  archbisliop  of  Pahs.  Ho  has  left 
an  Essai  sur  Veloqurnce  de  la  chaire,  often  originally  critical 


MIKAIiEAi: 


From  the  portrait  painted  by  J.  Guerin  (1760-1836) 
engraved  by  Fiesinger. 
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BARNAVE  (l'^61-1793)  also  opposed  Mirabeau,  bul  wilh  more  luelhod  aii 
sang-froid.     Both  in  ideas  and  talent  he  was  a  moderate.     His  discourses,  espi 
cially  his  reply  to  Mirabeau  on  Le  Droit  de  paix  el  de  guerre,  are  powerful 
argument  and  clarity  (1). 

SIEVES  (1748-1836)  will  always  be  famous  for  his  brochure  on  llic  Thii 
Estate  [Qu'est-ce  que  le  tiers  etat  ?  lout ;  qu'a-t-il  ete  jusqaa  present  ?  rien  ;  qi 
deinande-t-il  ?  a  devenir  quelque  chose).  But  it  was  Chamfort  who  suggest( 
this  title.  As  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  he  s( 
dom  spoke.     But  his  pregnant  witty  sayings, were  famous. 

V 

ISNARD  (1751-1836)  had  his  day  of  genius.    He  delivered,  November  29, 171 
a  Discours  siir   I  Emigration   which,    though    too  far-fetched   and  too   rich 
images  which  have  now   gone  out  of  fashion,  is  nevertheless  full  of  the  moj 
sincere    enlhusiasm,    and  can    still  be    admired   to-day  for    its   rhythm   ar 
brilliance  (2). 

Eloquence,    which  was   too  often  theoretic  and  abstract   in  the  Constitue^ 
Assembly,  had  already  b;3comc  more  impassioned  in  (he  Legislative,  as  we  fej 
in  Isiiard's  speecli  and  those  of  the  leading  Girondists  during  the  Convention 
Political  events  came  thick   and  fast,  externally  and  internally  ;  and  the  kinj 
flight   to   Varenncs,    the   emigration,    the   war,  and  the  increasing  ambition 
newly  successful  men,  excited  activity  and  inspired  eloquence. 


II.  —  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Girondists,   in  the  person  of  Isnard   and  especially  Vergniaud,  had  aj 
ready  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

VERGNIAUD    (1753-1793)  was  almost  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Legislative  Assen 
bly  and  the  Convention.     He  was  highly   edncated,    a  patriot,  had  plenty 
ideas,  and  his  style  was  a  happy  admixture  of  reason  and  imagination.     He  pre 
nounced  one  of  his  finest  discourses  on  July  3,  1792,  on  La  Palrie  en  danger\ 
on  September  17th  of  the  same  year   he  dejiounced  the  Paris  Commune,  an! 
appealed  again  for  civic  concord  to  save  France.  —     In  the  Convention,  Vei 
gniaud  fought  Robespierre  ;   he   held  that   an   appeal    should  be  made  to  th( 
people  to  judge  Louis  XVI  (December  31,  1792).     But  Vergniaud's  finestdiscoursp 
is  his  reply  to   the   accusations  brought  by  Robespierre  against  the  Girondist 


(1)  Ghabrier,  p.  238. 

(2)  Movceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  ■872. 
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party.     The  last  part,  in  wliich  he   glories  in  being  a  moderate,  is  remarkable 
lor  the  warmth  and  precision  of  the  style.    -(April  10,  1793)  (1). 

Among  the  Girondists  we  should    also   note   Guadet,  Gensonne,    Buzoi   and 
Brisset. 

DANTON  (1759-179i)   was  a    member  of   the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Convention.     Much  should  be   forgiven    him,  for  having  been  one  of  the  most 


AN    EFFECT   OF    KEVOLUTIO>  AR  Y  ELOQLEVCE  :    THE  LAMOURETTE    KISS 

"  The  7th  of  July  1792,  on   the  false  motion  oi  M.   Lamourette.  Bishop  of  Lion,  who  proposed  to 

forget  all  hatred  oi"  opinion,  many  of  the  members  embraced  each  other.  " 

From  a  print  by  Dalencour. 

courageous  of  patriots,  and  for  having  paid  with  his  life  for  his  opposition  to 
Kobespierre.  Physically  he  was  not  unlike  Mirabeau  ;  like  him  he  was  impress- 
ive for  breadth  of  shoulders,  and  aplomb.  But  he  was  rather  a  demagogue 
than  an  orator. — On  September  2,  1792,  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Verdun  by  the 
Prussians  threw  the  Assembly  inio  excitement;  it  was  on  that  day  tliat  Danlon 
delivered  the  harangue  which  ends  with  the  celebrated  sentence,  often  misun- 
derstood :  "  The  tocsin  that  is  about  to  be  rung  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm,  but  our 
charge  on  the  enemies  of  our  country.  To  vanquish  them,  Gentlemen,  we  need 
audacity,  and  more  audacity,  always  audacity,  and  France  is  saved.  "     He  deli- 


(1)  Morrean.x  r.hoisi<,  2nd  cycle,  p.  869. 
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vered  another  impetuous  speech  on  March  7,  1793,  to  compel  the  Convention, 
in  the  evening  after  a  long  and  uncertain  meeting,  to  organise  the  revolutioi 
ary  tribunal.     He  apparently  wished  to  use  it   as  an   instrument    for  victol 
against  the  enemies  of  France  ;  we  know  what  it  became,   and  that  he  himsel 
was  one  of  its  victims.  (1) 

ROBESPIERRE  (1759-1794).    —    Robespierre's    eloquence    is   difficult  t« 
define.     His  speeches  are  often  spoiled   by  the  most  artificial  rhetoric,    a  tas 
for  antiquity  which  smacks  less  of  the  humanist  than  the  pedant,  cold  gran 
iloquence,  a  sentimental  jargon  which  he  caught  from  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
and,  in  particular, a  something  false  and  evasive  which  characterised  his  Jacobin 
hypocrisy.     But  the  quality  of  his  discourses  is  remarkable.     He  knew  how  t^ 
compose,  how  to  place  and  link  his  arguments  ;  he  knew  also  how  to  develop  , 
commonplace,  to  renew  it  by  adapting  it  to    circumstances  ;  he  closed  in  mori 
and  more  upon  his  adversaries  and  his  auditors,  and  ended  by  convincing  evei 
when  he  did  not  persuade.  He  was  often  active,  and  rough,  even  to  the  point o 
making  his  listeners  tremble. 

Among  his  most  famous  speeches  are  his  accusation  against  the  Girondists  oi 
May  31,  1793,  and  his  defense  of  himself  at  the  meeting  of  July  26,  1794. 

Saint-Just,  Barrere,  Tallien  and  Carnot  should  also  be  cited,  as  well  ^ 
Malesherhes  (1741-1794),  who,  after  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  intel- 
ligent tolerance  while  superintendent  of  the  Press,  became  minister,  followe( 
Turgot  into  retirement,  and  claimed  the  dangerous  honour  of  defending 
the  accused  king  before  the  Convention;  — and  De  Seze  (1748-1828),  alread; 
celebrated  as  a  lawyer,  who  likewise  pleaded  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  The  fol 
lowing  words  from  his  plea  have  been  preserved  :  *'  I  seek  among  you  judges 
and  only  find  accusers.  " 


HI.   —  JOURNALISTS. 

We  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  journalists  who,  while  the  precedinj 
orators  fought  in  the  tribune,  contributed  by  their  pens  to  the  attack  or  th< 
defense. 

Camille  Desmoulins  (1760-1793)  worked   on  the  Revolution  de  France  et  de 
Brabant,  and  on  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  defending  moderate  republican  ideas. 

Mallet  du  Pan  (1749-1800)  took  sides  against  the  Revolution  in  the  Mercure 
de  France  and  the  Mercure  britannique,  as  Rivarol  did  in  the   Journal  politique 

(1)  GiiABRiER,  pp.  309,  329. 
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national  and  the  Actes  des  Apotres  ;  Andre  Chenier,  in  \he  Journal  de  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  clear-sighted  adversaries  of  Jacobin  excess. 

Marat  (1744-1793)  defended  Jacobinism  in  LWmida  peuple,  as  Hehert  (1755- 
1794),  did  in  Le  Pere  Duchesne. 

Finally,  revolutionary  literature  includes  the  Menioires  of  Mme  Roland 
(1754-1793),  which  she  wrote  in  prison.  This  work  is  interesting  botli  for  the 
political  history  of  the  (Girondist  party  and  for  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the 
greatest  and  tenderest  feminine  soul  ever  inllamed  to  the  point  of  martyrdom 
by  love  of  liberty. 
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FIFTH  PART 

Nineteenth  Century. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


S II M  MARY 


1"  The  nineteenth  century  is  divided  into  two  periods  :  romanticism  from 
i8i5  to  i85o  ;  realism  from  i85o  to  1880.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  a  return 
to  symbolism. 

2°  The  public  had  become  legion.  Writers  could  no  longer  address  them- 
selves to  any  defined  taste  ;  they  sang  or  they  narrated  for  themselves.  Litera- 
ture became  individual.  -  The  whole  century  possessed  :  a  feeling  for  nature, 
religious  scrupulousness,  mania  for  moral  and  social  theses. 

3"  Romanticism  was  of  French  origin  (J. -J.  Rousseau)  and  of  foreign  origin 
(Goethe,  Schiller,  Ossian).     It   was  characterised  by  the  abandonment  of  anti- 
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quity  and  southern  literatures  for  northern  literatures;  the  substitution  of  imag- 
ination for  reason  ;  individualism  ;  liberty  of  genres  and  of  style. 

4"  Realism  was  objective,  impersonal,  documentary  and  unmoral. 

5"  The  press  became,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  new  power  which  formed 
or  deformed  opinion. 

6"  The  arts  followed  the  literary  movement  :  pseudo-classic  with  David  and 
his  pupils,  they  became  romantic  with  E.  Delacroix,  and  realistic  with  Cour- 
bet. — Science  made  enormous  progress  in  every  sense,  invading  philosophy  and 
criticism. 

7°  A/MONO  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  were  England  (Scott,  Byron);  Ger- 
many (Schiller,  Schlegel,  Mommsen),  Italy  (Ledpardi,  Manzoni),  Russia  (Gogol, 
Tourgueniev,  Tolstoi). 


I. 


GENERAL  DIVISIONS. 


^5r^ 


HE  ninoleenlh  century  began,  in  a  litei'ary  and  socij 
sense,  with  Chateaubriand  and  Mme  dc  Stael 
Aiala  (1801)  and  the  Genie  dii  Christianisme  (1802 
and  Lillerature  (1800)  already  contained  all  llie 
aspirations.  But  the  Empire  retarded  theirinlluen( 
wliicli  was  not  felt  until  the  Restoration  in  1 
Meanwhile,  before  that  lime  the  antagonism 
tweon  the  pscudo-classicalisls  and  the  innovatoj 
was  already  begun.  Political  opinions  were  mix( 
\xp  with  literary  theories. 

The  romantic  period  began  in  18'20  with  the  Mi 

dilations  of  Lamartine,  and  lasted  until  about  185C 

From  1850  to  1870,  realism  invaded  all  the  genrej 

especially  drama,  while  poetry  underwent  archa 

logical  and  scientific  inlluences.    After  1870,  there  was  a  crisis  of  naturalism,  ai 

towards  1880   a  return  to  more  subtle  forms  of  art,  with  syinbolism  developii 

parallel  with  naturalism. 

The  century  ended  with  a  new  impulse  towards  romanticism,  but  a  roman- 
ticism which  had  profited  by  realism  and  symbolism,  and  which  was  chiefiy 
manifested,  indrama,  in  the  Cyrano  of  Rostand. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  nineteenth  century  literature,  changes  in  schools 
and  tendencies  corresponded  with  historic  facts  :  romanticism,  restrained  dur- 
ing tlie  Empire,  burst  into  flower  with  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy; 
—  after  1848,  realism,  after  1870,  naturalism  and  symbolism.  Such  concord 
could  only  have   been  produced,  at   each  of  these  dales,  by  a  manifestation  of 
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public  opinion  and  a  change  in  social  forces,  not  by  any  fortuitous  circumstance 
like  the  accession  of  a  king,  a  battle,  or  a  discovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  genres  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  found  in  the  nineteenth  the  circumstances  which  were  favourable  to 
their  full  and  free  development.  More  disinterested,  less  aggressive,  Ihinking 
more  of  the  future  than  of  a  polemical  present,  the  philosophers,  critics  and 
historians  produced  honest  and  lasting  wojk.  Eloquence  developed  under  bet- 
ter conditions  in  a  different  parliamentary  regime,  and  before  a  larger  and 
better  educated  public;  and,  finally,  a  new  power,  hardly  foreseen  even  during 
the  Revolution,  namely,  the  press,  absorbed,  or  combat  ted,  or  orientated  most 
men  of  talent. 


II.  —  THE  NEW  PUBLIC. 

The  Revolution  transformed  the  public. 

"  Before  1789,  "  says  Emile  Faguet,  ''  the  author  addressed  himself  to  a 
very  limited  and  familiar  public  which,  if  not  composed  of  five  or  six  literary 
salons  in  Paris,  was  at  least  sufficiently  and  exactly  represented  by  them.  It 
was  then  to  people  whom  he  knew, whose  faces  were  before  his  eyes  as  he  wrote, 
that  an  author  directly  addressed  himself.  Literature  before,  89  was,  as  a  whole, 
a  social  literature. 

"  Since  1815,  the  public  has  been  an  entire  nation,  less  numerous  than  the 
whole  French  nation,  doubtless;  but  a  complete  people,  numerous,  widely  dis- 
persed, vast,  and,  please  observe,  knowing  no  hierarchy,  undisciplined,  and  no 
longer  taking  its  cue  from  a  few  Parisian  literary  committees  (1).  '' 

The  public  grew  larger  with  the  progress  of  the  century.  But  during  the 
romantic  period  it  remained  a  sort  of  elite,  few  in  number.  If  literature,  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  inclined  to  realism  ;  if,  after  1870,  it  became  natural- 
istic, it  was  to  satisfy  a  more  mixed  public,  in  which  the  new  arrivals  claimed 
their  rights  ;  and  the  upper  classes  lowered  their  taste  to  that  of  the  people 
more  willingly  and  more  rapidly  than  the  people  could  elevate  theirs. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  modification  and  gradual  disappearance  of  what 
the  preceding  centuries  had  called  taste,  and  which  always  signifies,  among  the 
public,  the  search  and  desire  for  a  satisfaction  defined  by  principles  and  by 
education  ;  among  authors,  the  necessity  for  attaining,  l)ut  never  going  beyond,  a 
certain  iusthetic  result.  The  public,  then,  being  disposed  to  accept  everything, 
and  clamouring  incessantly  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  insatiable  curiosity,  for  new 
sensations,  the  writers  rid  themselves  of  all  their  prejudices.     From  this  silua- 

(l)litlrodi(Clijn   to  volumes   VI   and  VIII  of  tlio   lAltvrulurc  fYanraise  by  Petit   de   Jun.l-VILLEJ 
(Colin). 
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tion  arose  the  remarkable  success  of  plays,  novels,  and  Ihe  press  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


III. 


WRITERS. 


In  speaking  of  writers,  we  have  to  set  apart  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  philosophy  or  science,  and  who  were,  for  the  greater  part,  less  occupied  in 
pleasing  the  public  than  in  studying  and  making  clear  the  great  psychological, 
social,  and  critical  problems,  and  animated  only  by  a  love  for  truth.  But  what 
of  the   others,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  public  we  have  endeavoured  to 


"■  THE   HIGHWAY  TO  POSTERITY 

Fragment  of  a  romanticist  caricature. 
Lamartine  is  dreaming  in  the  clouds,  whilst  Victor  Hugo  mounted  on  a  hippogriff  draws  behind 
him  the  romanticists  :  Theophile  Gautier,  Gassagnac,  Fr.  Wey,  P  Fouche,  Eugene  Sue  as  a  sailor, 
Alexandre  Dumas  as  a  traveller,  Balzac  and  his  inseparable  Gozlan  (the  long  haired),  the  bro- 
thers Delavigne,one  carrying  the  other,  Mery,  M.  and  Mme  Ancelot;in  the  second  row:  Frederic 
Soulie,  "  taken   away  by  the  Devil  to  a  high  mountain  ",  and  Alphonse  Karr,  as  a  wasp. 


describe?  how  do    Ihey    compare    with    the   writers   of    the    seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  ? 

They  could  no  longer  watch  for  and  satisfy  a  tasle  which  was  well  deflned 
for  each  genre  and  in  each  society.  "  What  remained  for  Ihe  author?  To 
speak  for  himself,  to  write  in  order  to  satisfy  himself,  to  tell  of  his  own  senti- 
ments and  passions,  his  ideas  and  his  dreams,  to  think  aloud.  Doubtless,  he 
still  addressed  himself  to  a  public,  but  he  was  not  subjected  to  it,  and  he  no 
longer  souglit  to  adapt  himself  to  it  for  the  reason  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
contact  with  it.  The  personal  literature  of  a  democratic  society  is  the  natural 
literature  of  a  numerous  and  widely  dispersed  public,  without  any  hierarchy, 
not    disciplined,  and  unknown    lo  the    authors. — And    by    persoiuil    literature 
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must  not  be  understood  simply  an  elegiac  literature,  whether  in  prose  or  verse 
a  literature  of  self-expansion,  of  confessions  and  confidences,  but  an  individual 
istic  literature,  in  which  each    author,   without   troubling   himself    about  th< 
probable  opinion  of  the  public,  because  he  cannot,  follows  the  natural  bent  o 
his  own  mind — a  literature  consequently   full  of  variety,   very  adventurous  an( 
very  uneven  (1)...  "     These  observations  of  E.  Faguet's  are  very  true.     The  writ 
er  becomes  individualistic  because  he  can  no  longer  address  himself  to  a  limit 
ed  public.     Besides,  there  were  other  and  more  general  causes  for  this  Individ 
ualism,  viz.,  the  political  and  social  causes  which  resulted  from  the  Revolution 
On  the  other  hand,  though  during  approximately  the  first  half  of  the  century 
the  author  was  jealous  of   his  own  personality,  and   forced    his   work  proudl 
upon  various. portions   of  the  public,  it  must  be  admitted  that  often,  especiall 
during  the  latter  half  of  llie   century,  he  cultivated  what  Sainte-Beuve  has  ver 
aptly  called  "  industrial  literature.  "     In  preceding  ages  no  literature  had  su] 
ported  its  votaries.     Voltaire  did  not  become  rich  from  his  works,  but  tliroug 
financial  speculation.     It  \a  as  a  wise  movement  which  established  laws  rccognis 
ing  literary  properly,  and  securing  for  an  author  as  well  as  an  actor  or  publisli 
er  the  profit  of  his  labours.     But,  from  that  time,  the  writer's  vocation  became 
more  than  it  had  ever  been  before, a  craft.     Shall  we  say  that  it  is  more  honoui' 
able  to  live  by  the  sale  of  one's  own  works  than  on  an  official  pension  ?    Assuj 
edly.     But  the  public  is  also  a  tyrant,  and  will  only  buy  books  that  please  it 
and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  majority  like  what  is  beautiful,   disinterestei 
and  moral,  it  follows  that  the  writer  becomes  the  slave  of  the  most  frivolous 
even  the  lowest  taste.     It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  were  few    writers 
even  among  the  greatest,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  had  the  courage  ii( 
to  sacrifice  to  this  new  public,  this   idol  with  a   thousand    heads,    and  to  rests 
the  temptation  to  make  their  fortunes.      This  results  in  an  estimation  of  author 
according  to  the  amount    of  their  incomes.     And   how    many  writers  have  r 
nounced  their  originality  for  many  years,  in   order  to  work  in  popular  geiir 
and  earn  money  ? 


IV.  —  THE  NEW  SENTIMENTS. 

Neither  this  public  nor  these  writers  had  the  same  mind   or  soul  as  those 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.     But  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  an 
catalogue  sentiments   and  ideas  of  so  complex  a  nature.     We  can  only  try  t 
indicate  their  essential  nature. 

1°  The  feeling  for  nature  permeated   the  entire  century  and  all  the  genies 
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everything  in  nature  was  loved,  the  sea,  mountains  and  forests,  familiar  lands- 
capes as  well  as  foreign  scenes  ;  and  the  public  never  tired  of  all  this. 

2*^  Religious  sentiment.  —  At  first,  under  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine,  later  because  of  interest  in  social  questions  —  in  which,  contrary  to 
ideas  in  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  religion  was  taken  into  account  —  the  nine- 
teenth century  returned  to  a  respect  and  feeling  for  religious  things.  Even  tlie 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  positivists  or  sceptics,  gave  up  the  attitude  of  denial 
and  Impertinence  so  dear  to  Voltaire;  without  being  believers,  they  at  least  knew 
how  to  consider  calmly  the  historical  and  moral  evolution  of  Cluistianity. 

3"  Historical,  arclut'ological  and  scientific  curiosity,  first  appeared  in  litera- 
ture as  a  rather  childish  love  of  local  colour,  but  rapidly  brought  about  a 
rapid  and  decisive  progress  towards  truth  and  accuracy.  Literature  itself 
became  realistic,  and  the  novel  had  scientific  pretentions.  In  Flaubert's  Salaminbo 
readers  enjoyed  the  rcconstitulion  of  Carthage ;  in  Loti's  novels  the  picture  of 
civilisations  actually  seen  by  the  author ;  in  Zola's,  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
factories,  shops,  etc. 

4°  The  Taste  for  Moral  and  Social  questions.  —The  entire  public  took  an 
interest,  even  in  purely  literary  genres,  in  the  discussion  of  various  questions. 
They  cared  for  romantic  drama,  less  for  its  form  than  for  its  political  and 
social  audacity.  Novels  were  no  longer  solely  devoted  to  describing  the  pas- 
sions, but  took  sides  for  or  against  divorce,  misalliances,  women's  rights,  etc. 
This  taste  persisted  during  the  entire  century.  Problem  plays  existed  as  early 
as  1815;  in  fact  the  subjects  taken  up  by  Dumas  fits  and  Augier  had  already 
been  handled  during  the  Restoration  and  in  Louis-Philippe's  reign.  After 
George  Sand  and  Balzac  the  novel  passed  through  a  period  of  stagnation,  but  under 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  novelists  the  social  question  became  more  than  ever 
paramount  in  this  genre,  and  the  naturalistic  novels  became  socialistic  too. 


Y.  —  ORIGIN  AND  DEFINITION  OF  ROMANTICISM. 

But  while  literature,  especially  poetry,  lingered  in  the  track  of  the  pseudo- 
classicalists,  a  great  movement  of  rebirth  and  renewal  was  announced  in  the 
work  of  Chateaubriand  and  Mme  de  Stael.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  only  indic- 
ate its  beginnings,  and  attempt  its  definition. 

French  origin  of  Romanticism.  —  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  was  already  a  romanticist  in  two  respects  :  viz.,  he  preferred  individ- 
ual or  personal  literature,  and  he  described  nature  subjectively.  Furthermore, 
he  restored  eloquence  and  rhythm  to  French  prose.  Diderot,  also,  was  person- 
al;  he  advocated  extreme  liberty  in  all  the  genres,  and  in  his  dramatic 
theory  dLMiianded  an  admixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  that  is  to  say,  after  all, 
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realism.  His  most  brilliant  disciple,  Sebastien  Mercier  (i740-1814)  published  ii 
1773  an  Essai  sar  Vart  dramaiique,  which  contains  all  that  is  essential  in  th( 
preface  to  Victor  Hugo's  Cromwell. 

Foreign  Sources  of  Romanticism.  —  From  the  day  when  Duels  adaptec 
(and  with  what  timidity  !j  some  Shakespearian  plays,  the  French  public  un- 
derstood that  there  was  something  else  beside  classic  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy. EspeciaHy,  after  translations  were  made  of  Goethe's  Werther  (illS); 
and  of  Young's  Night  r/iour//i<&- (1769),  and  when  melodrama  began  to  imitate 
Schiller,  classical  taste  was  disturbed,  and  a  broader  taste  began  to  be  formed. 

But  of  all  foreign  works, those  which  had  the  strongest  intluence  upon  Frencl^ 
and  European  imagination,  were  the  singular  compositions  published  by  th( 
Scotsman,  MacPherson  (1738-1796)  in  the  years  476-2  and  1763,  and  which  were 
immediately  translated  into  all  languages:  FingaVs  Cave  and  Temora.  Tiiesc 
were  supposed  to  be  translations  into  English  prose  of  poems  written  in  the 
third  century  by  the  gaelic  bard  Ossian.  We  are  not  concerned  here  as  t< 
their  authenticity;  MacPherson  really  did  find  a  few  ancient  fragments,  whicl 
he  arranged  and  developed  according  to  his  own  fancy.  The  only  important 
question  is  that  of  fact.  True  or  false,  this  Ossian  completely  transformed  the 
imagination  of  readers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  greates( 
minds,  like  Goethe,  Mme  de  Stael,  Herder,  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Right  or  wrong,  here  was  a  new  source  of  poetic  sensations. 


Essential  Elements  of  Romanticism.  —  Romanticism  has  been  definec 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Mme  de  Stael,  in  her  Litterature  (1800)  says  :  "  The  literature  of  the  ancients 
is  for  the  moderns  a  transplanted  literature  ;  romantic,  or  chivalric  literatur< 
is  indigenous  to  us,  for  it  was  our  religion  and  our  institutions  which  gave  i\ 
birth.  "  So,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  a  return  to  Christian  and  national  inspirat- 
ion. 

Stendhal,  in  Racine  et  Shakespeare  (1823),  writes  :  "  Romanticism  is  the  artol 
presenting  to  the  nations  those  literary  works  which,  in  the  existing  stale  ol 
their  customs  and  beliefs,  are  capable  of  giving  them  the  most  pleasure.  ClaS'^ 
sicism,  on  the  contrary,  presents  to  them  the  literature  which  gave  the  greatesj 
possible  pleasure  to  their  great-grand-fathers.  " 

Guiraud,  in  La  Muse  Frangaise  (1820),  says  :  "  Our  thoughts  have  been  forcec 
back  upon  ourselves:  so  literature  has  to  be  more  intimate,  and  now  reveals  t( 
us  secret  corners  of  the  heart  ignored  before  the  great  shocks  of  the  Revolution} 
it  will  express  the  sentiments  and  passions  thus  created  ;  and  it  will  give  uj 
poetry,  fjor  unhappiness  is,  of  all  poetic  inspirations,  the  most  fecund." 

Lamartine  writes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Meditations  (1849):  «  I  was  the  first  wh( 
caused  poetry  to  descend  from  Parnassus;  I  have  given  to  that  which  we  call  the 
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THE   HEROES    OF   THE    REPUBLIC,    WELCOMED    BY   OSSI.VN 

From  the  painting  hij  Girodet  {1767-1824)  at  the  desire  of  the  First  Consul. 
Dssian,  the   old  king-bard,  surrounded  by  his  father   Fingal,  his  son  Oscar,  the  heroes  Diarniait, 
Cuchulin,  etc.,  receives  in  his  Olympia  the  French  Generals  Desaix,IIoche,  Kl^bor, Marceau,  Gal- 
larelli,  etc. 
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Muse,  instead  o^  a  lyre  with  its  conventional  seven  cords,  the  fibres  of  man's 
heart,  touched  and  thrilled  by  the  innumerable  vibrations  of  the  soul  and  ol 
nature.  " 

After  such  a  variety  of  definitions,  we  may  endeavour  to  assemble  the  essen- 
tial features  of  French  romanticism : 

1"  Writers  renounced  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  (from  whom,  it  is  true, 
Ihey  had  already  taken  all  the  assimilable  psychology  ;  and  to  whom  they  wert 
to  return,  but  in  the  plastic  and  archieological  poetry  of  a  Leconte  de  Lisle) ; 

2"  Mytliology  was  discarded  ;  there  was  a  return  to  the  Christian  marvellous^ 
or  simply  to  icligious  impressionability  and  to  pantheism; 

3"  For  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  Avas  substituted  imitation  of  foreigi 
literatures,  especially  the  literatures  of  the  North,  which  taught  liberty  in  art^ 
and  the  power  of  the  imagination. 
•^  4**  It  was  imagination,  in  fact,  which  became  tlie  dominant  faculty  in  object 
ive  literature,  and  sensibility  in  subjective  literature  ;  —  reason  was  no  longei 
all-ruling; 

5°  Subjects  were  taken  from  modern  history,  from  external  nature,  or  froi 
tlie  writer's  own  heart :  local  colour,  realism  transformed  by  art,  impressioi 
and  sensations; 

6°  The  poet  himself  was  tlie  only  judge  of  iiis  inspiration  and  his  art;  his  liter-| 
ature  was  entirely  personal  and  individual,  lie  was  worth  what  his  ego  was 
worth.  He  did  not  liave  to  take  into  account  either  probability  or  general  truth) 
his  own  passions,  his  own  way  of  seeing  and  feeling  nature,  were  legitimate; 

7«  No  more  strictly  defined  genres,  no  more  poetic  theory,  nor  rheloricj 
Poetry  freely  chose  its  own  form  ;  the  discrepancies  of  tragedy  and  comedj 
disappeared  in  the  play  ;  novels  were  historical,  social,  extravagant; 

S**  There  was  the  same  liberty  in  style.  The  writer  made  for  himself,  inde- 
pendent of  grammatical  and  academic  authorities,  his  vocabulary  and  syntax.  In^ 
versification  the  license  which  had  been  forbidden  by  Malherbe  was  resumed. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  romanticism.  In  reality,  they  are  a\\ 
comprised  in  one:  literature  became  individualised  and  liberated  itself  fron 
all  tradition  and  all  rules. —  In  studying  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  elc< 
we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  nature  of,  and  difference  between,  these  ele- 
ments (Ij. 

VI.  —  REALISM. 

After  1850,  or  about  that  period,  realism,  which  later  on  became  naturalism, 
was  developed  as  a  reaction  to  romanticism. 


(1)  For  the  definition  and  discussion  of  romanticism  among  contemporaries,  from  18i5'1830,  scoj 
La  Prcssc  liltcrairc  sous  la  Restauralion,  par  Gii  -M.  Des  Gramges. 
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1»  For  the  subjectivity,  individualism,  and  egotism  of  romanticism,  were 
substituted  objectivity,  the  impersonality  of  tlie  artist. — In  this  respect,  realism 
Avas  a  return  to  the  classic  spirit. 

2°  But  while  classicism  considers  nature  in  its  psychological,  general  and 
selected  aspects,  realism  observes  and  reproduces  nature  in  its  entirety,  extern- 
al or  intimate,  just  as  if  presents  itself  and  without  alteration.  Realism  aims 
al  completeness. 

3"  llealism  is  not  a'Slhelic,  it  is  scienlitic;  il  lias  no  thesis,  and  is  essentially 
unmoral  and  indilferenl. 

Uealism  is  fcund  in  contradiction    with  its  o\mi  piincipics  exactly  in  propor- 


IHK   BUHI\r.   AT  OR.V.VNS, 


BY  GUSr\AE   COLRBET  (1818-1877) 

This  pictiirj,  the  most  sensational  masterpiece  ol  the  head  of  tlT4|  realistic  school  of  painting,  ap- 
peared at   the  Salon  in  1851,  and  its  title  was  immediately  changed  to  Btitial  of  Romanticism. 


lion  to  the  talent  of  the  writer.  There  must  be  one  of  two  things  :  either  the 
poet  or  the  novelist  merely  practices  photography,  in  which  case  he  does  not 
count  at  all  ;  or  he  is  an  artist,  and  disintegrates  the  real  in  order  to  reorganise 
il.  The  most  famous  of  the  naturalists,  Emile  Zola,  defines  his  art  :  "  Nature 
seen  through  temperament.  " 


VII.  —  THE  PRESS. 


All  these  tendencies  were  more  or  less  excited  and  satisfied  by  the  Press. 
The  extraordinary  development  of  newspapers  was  not  due  solely  to  specu- 
lation, which  seized  on  the  banal  curiosity  of  boobies  to  exploit  the  press,  and 
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make  huge  fortunes.  The  press  corresponds  to  one  of  tlie  victories  of  public 
opinion  after  the  Revolution  :  the  right  to  know  something  about  everylhinc 
in  order  to  discuss  it.  This  right,  ignored  by  the  first  Empire,  is  one  of  thost 
which  the  liberals  of  the  Restoration  most  insistently  claimed;  for  in  France 
liberty  is  measured,  rather  naively,  by  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Politics,  doubtless,  occupies  the  largest  place.  But  the  newspapers  have  con 
siderable  importance  in  the  history  of  lileralure  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Through  their  accounts  of  new  works,  by  their  dramatic  feuilletons,  they  popu 
larised  and  submitted  to  general  and  immediate  discussion  the  whole  of  Intel 
lectual  production.  They  transformed  certain  literary  genres  :  the  story,  th 
novel-feuilleton,  cut  into  instalments,  became  the  genre  of  surprises,  of  strik 
ing  and  brutal  shocks.  Furthermore,  morals,  sociology,  even  science,  whic 
had  already  in  the  eighteenth  century  been  condensed  into  brochures  from  Ion 
didactic  treatises,  shrank  into  articles  ;  and  a  habit  was  formed  of  summing  u 
vividly  and  clearly,  for  public  use,  these  difficult  questions.  From  the  poin 
of  view  of  its  appeal  to  the  public,  and  of  the  formation  if  not  of  taste  at  leas 
of, opinion,  this  method  gave  good  results. 

But  it  also  had  serious  drawbacks,  both  for  readers  and  writers.  Readers 
have  accustomed  themselves  iijore  and  more  to  receiving  and  accepting  ready 
made  judgments  on  the  new  book,  the  new  play,  the  sensational  discovery 
And  these  judgments  are  sometimes  superficial  or  partial,  sometimes  mer 
advertisements.  —  Writers,  on  their  side,  because  of  the  necessities  of  thei 
craft,  deal  with  every  subject,  rather  at  random,  and  with  no  well-deline 
speciality  :  such  and  such  a  journalist  passes,  by  right  of  promotion,  from] 
reporting  to  criticism.  The  language  too,  lliough  it  may  gain  in  rapidity  an 
clearness,  has  become  surcharged  with  neologisms,  and  is  as  unstable  as  th 
fashions. 

At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  and  of  lightness  and  sometimes; 
immorality  in  certain  journals,  the  press  has  been  —  as  it  will  never  cease  to 
be  -r  an  admirable  inlluence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  destined  to  spread 
information  and  liberalism  throughout  all  classes  of  society. 

To  the  newspapers   properly   so-called,  we   must   add  the  reviews,  the  most' 
.famous  of  which-especialiy  the  Revue  des  Deax-Mondes,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the 
Correspondant  —  have  given  the  public,  in  a  form  more  serious  than  that  of 
the  newspaper,  more  nimble  than  that  of  the  book,  countless  literary,  econom 
ic,  poliLical  or  hislorical  contributions. 


MIL  —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  arts    did   not  profit  at  first,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  freedoms 
left  to  all    manifestations    of   thought    and    talent.    —     The   school    of   David, 
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IHK  FHENCH  PRESS  IN  1823 

From  a  satirical  print  in  colours. 
At  tliis  heroio  period  of  the  Press,  the  journals  were  sold  only  by  subscription;  they  were 
of  small  size,  cost  very  dear,  and  contained  more  articles  ol"  doctrine  or  polemics  than  news. 
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pseudo-classical,  was   almost  official.     There   is  an  Empire   Style  not  only  i 
furniture  and  bronzes,  but  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

Without  doubt,  Guerin,  Girodet,  Gerard  were  artists  of  great  talent,  but  the 
only  one,   during  this  period,  who  Avas  original  and  lifelike,  was  Prudhon.     B 
his  personal  tone,  ho  was  already  a  romanticist. 

Bomanlicism  appeared  brilliantly  in  Le  Naufrage  de  la  Mc'dase  by  Gericaul 
(1819),  and  soon  found  its  most  complete  representative  in  Eugene  Dela 
croix  (1).  The  romanticist  school,  by  its  independence  and  fancifulness,  aui 
especially  by  its  exaggerated  disdain  for  design,  provoked  a  reaction  mad 
Illustrious  by  the  name  of  Ingres,  whose  talent  was  less  powerful  but  mor 
correct. 

Sculpture  became  romantic  with  the  work  of  David  d*Angers,  who  was 
friend  of  ail   the  great  writers   of  the  time,  and  who  excelled  no  less  in  mode] 
ling  busts  or  medallions  (Hugo,  Lamarline,  Balzac,  GoDlhe,  etc.)  than  in  monii 
mental  works  (pediment  of  the  Pantheon). 

Like  literary  romanticism,  artistic  romanlicisni  waned  towards  the  middle  ( 
the  century.  With  Horace  Vernet  and  Paul  Delaroche  there  was-a  retur 
to  historical  painting,  more  exact  if  less  vivid  ;  and  with  Decamps,  a  return  t 
exotic  painting,  ])artic'jlarly  of  the  Orient  (made  fashionable  by  the  poets 
Finally  true  landscape  triumphed,  and  here  again  it  was  literary  influenc 
which  determined  the  condition  of  art ;  and  Millet,  Dupre,  Rousseau,  Dauhi 
gny,  Corot  painted  landscapes  which  are  *'  slates  of  the  soul.  " 

But   the  introduction  of  realism  into  art   must   also  be  noted  :  after  184 
Courhei   was   the    Balzac  of  painting,  as  Manet  a  soon  after  was  to  be  it 
Emile  Zola. 

Then,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  powerful  and  strange  personalit; 
of  Puvis  de  Charannes  appeared  at  about  the  same  time  with  the  symbo! 
istic  tendency  in  poetry  (■2). 

Sciences.  —  The  development  of  science  in  the  nineteenth  ceidury  was  s 
grandiose  and  so  complex,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  a  few  names  or  facti 
which  exercised  particular  inlluence.  —  Astronomers  like  Le  Verrier,  mat 
ematicians  and  physicists  like  Ampere  and  Arago,  chemists  like  Chevreu 
and  Pasteur,  biologists  like  Claude  Bernard,  etc.,  continued  to  decipher  Ih 
enigma  of  the  external  world  or  the  mystery  of  life.  Their  discoveries  revea 
ed  new  sources  of  thought  and  poetry.  In  foreign  countries  Darwin  an 
Jfaeckel  set  forth  the  problem  of  evolution  ;  and  all  the  economic,  social  an 
critical  sciences  were  modified  by  the  new  methods.  People  dreamed  of  sciei 
tific  criticism,  scientific  politics,  scientific  theology ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  wishe 

(1)  Concerning  the  definition  ol  romanticist  painting,  and  the  mutual   influence  of  artists  ani 
writers,  read  VArt  frangais  dans  ses  rapports  avec   la  litterature  au  dix-neuvieme  siecle, 
M.  S.  RocHEBLAVE,  in  the  Litterature  of  Petit  de  Jullevilee  (Colin),  chap,  xv,  vol.  VII,  p.  747. 

[2)  Id.,  pp.  70^792. 
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not  only  to  write,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  *  'the  natural  history  of  minds  ",  but  dream- 
ed of  inventing  instruments  which  might  register  imagination  and  talent. 
Scientific  applications  created  a   rapidity  of    communication   which  power- 


VIEW  OF  THK    l.\STIItrt;    Ul'    IKA.NUK,    L.MJhK     1111.    t.Ml'llU. 

The  old  academies,  done  away  with  by  the  Revolution,  were  restored  and  grouped  under  the 
name  of"  Classes  ",  by  Napoleon,  in  one  "  Institute  ",  which  was  lodged  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Four  Nations. 

fully  influenced  the  public   miud,  satisfjiiig  curiosity  more  quickly  if  more 
superficially. 

IX. —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES. 

English  Influence.  —  The  Revolution  had  somewhat  compromised  the 
prestige  of  England  in  France,  and  Napoleon  was  her  unyielding  <'nemy.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  from  the  first  years  of  the  century  that  the  truly  literary  in- 
fluence of  England  dates.  Mmc  do  Stael,  in  her  Litierature,  gives  to  England, 
and  above  all  to  Shakespeare,  a  preeminent  rank  ;  while  Chateaubriand,  who 
had  lived  for  years  in  London,  had  studied  Ossian  and  Milton.  —  This  influence 
became   powerful   in    Ibe   work  of  Byron  (died  1821),  who,  though  he  iinilal- 
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ed  Rene,  was  imitated  in  his  turn  by  all  the  romanticist  poets  (1).  Along  with 
him,  Walter  Scott  (died  1832)  gave  Europe  his  innumerable  novels,  and  awak 
ened  everywhere  the  feeling  for  local  colour  and  history.  —  Meanwhile 
Shakespeare  was  brought  directly  lo  Krance  by  English  actors.  In  1827-28,  a 
troupe  of  London  actors  gave  a  series  of  Shakespearean  representations,  which 
revealed  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  Vigny,  Hugo  and  Berlioz  the  greatest  dramatid 
genius  of  all  lime  (2).  —  Scott's  novels  were  succeeded  in  French  admiration  by 
those  of  Dickens  (died  1870)  and  George  Eliot  (died  1880),  whose  influence  was 
realistic  and  moral.  —  Poets,  like  those  of  the  Lake  School  {Wordsworth 
Coleridge,  Southey),  and,  —  nearer  jiative  French  sympathy,  —  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne ,  helped  the  reaction  against  romanticism  by  producing  models 
of  faiiiiliar  or  symbolic  poetry. 

Germany,  which  had  imitated  France  so  extensively,  up  lo  the  end  of  I  he 
eighteenth  century,  was  about  to  turn  the  tables.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Werlher,  translated  in  1778,  had  uict  with  great  success.  GaHlie's  plays 
were  less  successful.  But  Schiller  had  an  immediate  influence  upon  melo 
drama  during  Hie  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  as  well  as  upon  romantic  pla^s 
Mmc  de  Stael's  Allemagne,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  public  opinion,  and' 
created  a  desire  to  know  the  poets,  philosophers  and  story-tellers  of  whom  she 
spoke  so  well.  In  1821,  (be  publication  began  of  llie  Chej's-d\euvre  des  theatres 
elrangers,  in  which  Goethe,  Lessing,  Kotzehue,  Werner  figured  besideS 
Shakespeare  and  Caldeion.  The  first  dramatic  effort  of  Dumas  pere  was  a  Fiesque 
imitated  from  Schiller.  Faust  was  translated  in  1822 ;  the  Conges  d'/Zo^man/i 
in  1829.  Historians  and  critics  were  enthusiastic  about  Herder  and  Niehuhr. 
Victor  Cousin  travelled  in  (lermany,  and  was  initiated  into  Ihe  philosophy  of 
Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Henri  Heine  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1856.  SchlegeVs  Cours  de  litterature  drarnatiqae  was  translated  in  1814, 
and  his  ideas  penetrated  French  criticism.  Finally,  German  philology  exer- 
cised, towards  the  end  of  the  ceiitury,  a  predominant  influence,  and  French 
scholars  formed  themselves  in  the  school  of  Diez,  Mommsen  and  Curtius. 

Italy.  —  Among  Frencli  works  in  which  Italian  influence  is  perceptible, j 
should  be  meidioned  Corinne  by  Mme  de  Stael(1807).  The  author  had  knownj 
Monti  and  Alfieri  (died  1803).  Ginguenc  wrote  in  1811  an  Hlstoire  litteraire] 
d'ltalie,  andSismondi  in  1812  an  Hlstoire  des  litleratures  dii  Midi  de  VEurope.  —\ 
At  the  same  time  Stendhal  made  Italy  known  in  France  by  diirerent  critical 
works.  Lamartine,  in  his  Premieres  Meditations,  is  full  of  Italian  memories, 
and   Petrarch  was    one  of  his  masters.  —    Leopardi  published  his  poems  in 

(1)  See  E.  EsTEVE,  Byron  et  le  Romantisme  francais,  Hachette,  1907. 

(2)  See  Ch.-M.  Des  Granges,  La  Presse  litteraire  sous  la  Restuuration  {Mcrcure  dc  France, 
1907,  pp.  355-36-2). 
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1818  ;  and  his  iiilluonco,  I  hough  ah"eady  cvkloiil  in  the  work  of  Alfred  de  Mus- 
sel, was   especially  fell  later,  ahoul  1830.     Manzoni  (died  1873)  puhlished  his 
Carmagnola,  a  rotnanlie  play,  in  1850,  and  liis   Promrssi  Sposl  in  18"27  ;  —  Sil- 
vio Pellico's  Pri- 
tjionl  was  Iranslaled 
as  soon  as  it  appear- 
ed, in  1833. 


Spain.  —  There 
were  aflinilies  he- 
twee  nrrenchroman 
ticisni  and  Spanish 
lileralure. — In  1814, 
the  Romancero  was 
t  ran  slated ;  Don 
Quixote  was  retrans- 
lated several  times. 
Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega's 
masterpieces  were 
published  in  the 
Theatre  elranger.  — 
A  Spanish  tone  was 
perceptible  in  sever- 
al of  Victor  Hu- 
go's plays,  and  in 
some  pieces  in  La 
Legende  des  siecles. 
Merimee  copied 
Spain  in  his  Theatre 
de  Clara  Gazul{\m^) 
Th.  (la  u  tier  and 
Alex.  Dumas  wrote 
Voyagea  en  Espagne. 
— However,  contem- 
porary Spanish  works  were  not  so  well  known  as  those  of  Eng 
many.  Neither  the  eloquence  of  Donoso  Cortes,  nor  th  ?  varied  ai 
talent  of  Castelar  exercised  any  influence  in  France.  ^ 


IIVAILKT    AND    HOU  ATIO    Willi    YOIUCk's 

From  the  picture  by  Eugene  Delacroix  (1 
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Russian  Literature.  —  After  1860,  another  country  furnished  new  ideas  to 
transform  or  enrich  French  literature,  namely  Russia.  Like  Germany,  Russia 
li  I  1  long  imitated  France,  but  in'the  nineteenth  century  she  freed  Jherself  from 
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this  influence,  producing  great  romantic  po:^}s  like  Pouchkine  (died  4837), 


,C 


CLASSICIST   AND  ROMANUCIST   CELEnUITIES   IX    1833 

From  a  UthograjjJi   by  Planta. 

Around  Beranger,  whose  wished  for  pre-eminence  must  be  noticed,  the  artist  lias  grouped 

Chateaubriand,  G.  Delavigne,  V.  Hugo,A.  Dumas,  Lemercier,  Lamartine  and  Etienne. 


LermontoS  (died   1841),  novelists  such  as  Gogol  (died  1852),  one  of  the  mas^ 
lers  of  realism,  whose  Nouvelles  were  translated  after  1845  and  his  Ames  mortei 
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in  4848;  —  Dostoievsky  (died  1881),  who  develops,  with  the  most  striking  psy- 
chological minuteness,  the  analysis  of  certain  spiritual  conditions  (Crime  ei 
Chdiiment),  and  who  has  left  an  unforgettable  picture  of  Siberia  (Souvenirs  de 
la  Maison  des  Morts)  ;  —  Tourgueniev  (died  1883),  autlior  of  novels  in  which 
Russian  society  is  described  in  the  most  penetrating  manner,  at  once  ideal  and 
exact.  With  a  clearer,  a  more  European  genius  than  the  preceding  writers, 
Tourgueniev  lived  for  many  years  in  Paris,  where  his  works  were  immediately 
translated  inlo  French  {Journal  d\in  cliasseur,  18o"2;  Un  Nid  de  Seigneurs,  1859  ; 
Terres  vierges,  1877).  Finally  Tolstoi  (died  1010),  produced  a  masterpiece  in 
his  historical  novel  War  and  Peace,  1864-69,  and  in  his  judicial  novel  Resurrec- 
tion, 1900.  —  Their  influence  was  both  social  and  literary.  They  inspired 
French  novelists  and  dramatists  with  theses  on  pity  as  a  social  factor,  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  rich  and  powerful  with  regard  to  the  poor,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  they  furnislied  models  of  minute,  cold  realism,  al)solutely  object- 
ive, from  which  emanates,  however,  a  powerful  and  mysterious  poetry  (1). 

(I)  E.-M.  DE  Vogue,  Lc  Roman  russe.  Plon,  1886. 


PAGE   ORNAMENT   OF   THE   EMPIRE  STYLE 

Designed  by  Percier  (1764-1838)  and  Fontaine  (1762-1853). 
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Designed  by  rcrcior  (1764-1838)  and  Fontaine  (17G2-1853,, 


CHAPTER  II. 

LITERATURE     DURING     THE      REVOLUTION 
AND     THE     EMPIRE. 


SUMMARY 


1"  French  literature  was  similar  in  character  durin^*  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire.  It  was  dominated  by  pseudo-classicism  The  influence  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Mme  de  Stael  was  not  felt  until  after  i8i5. 

2°  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION,  may  be  cited  :  in  tragedy,  M.-J.  Chenier, 
N.  Lemercier,  Ducis;— in  comedy,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Collin  d'Harleville  ;  — in 
lyric  poetry,  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

3"  DURING  THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  :  In  tragedy,  Luce  de  Lan- 
cival,  Brifaut,  Jouy,  Raynouard  ;— In  comedy,  Picard,  Alex.  Dumas,  Etienne; — 
success  of  melodrama; — in  lyric  poetry,  P'ontanes,  Chenedolle,  Millevoye;— 
descriptive  poetry,  Delille  ;  in  history,  Daunou,  Lacretelle,  Sismondi ;  — in  crit- 
icism, Suard,  La  Harpe,  Dussault,  Feletz,  Geoff'roy. 
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we  except  the  orators,  the  journalists,  and  Ajidre  Clie- 
nier,  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  the  literature  of 
the  Revolution  is  less  surprising  by  its  poverty  than 
by  its  imitative  spirit.  The  same  is  true  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  First  Empire.  It  was  merely  a  contin- 
uation of  the  eighteenth  century.  Under  the  Revol- 
ution, the  theatre  was  inspired  by  current  events, 
and  sought  to  profit  by  its  newly  acquired  liberty, 
But  during  the  Empire,  except  for  comedy  and  criti- 
cism, there  was  nothing.  The  despotism  of  the  cen- 
sor, the  tyrannical  proleclion  of  Napoleon,  Ihe  absorp- 
tion of  the  strongest  minds  by  war  or  administration, 
explain  the  lack  of  initiative,  and  the  emptiness  of 
authors.  Of  course,  there  were  two  isolated  geniuses,  persecuted  by  the  Em- 
p.ire  —  and  whose  fiecisive  influence  was  in  consequence  delayed  —  who  must  be 
classed  apart,  Chateaubriand  and  Mme  de  Stael,  as  well  as  those  who  developed 
outside  of  France,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and  some  talents  in  the  opposition, 
like  Benjamin  Constanl. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  appearance  of  Atala  in  1801,  and  of  Mme  de  Stael's 
Lilterature  in  1800,  the  romanticist  question  arose.  It  was  to  be  discussed  for 
twenty  years,  before  passing  from  Chateaubriand's  prose  and  Mme  de  Stael's 
criticism  into  lyric  poetry  and  drama. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

taken  from  Paul  el  Virginia', 
Curiner  edition,  1838. 


I.   —  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION  (1789-1800). 

1°  TRAGEDY.  —  The  first  important  date  in  the  revolutionary  drama  was  1789, 
w  ith  M.  J.  Chenier's  Charles  IX,  an  ' '  historical  tragedy,  "  a  plea  in  favour  of 
liberty  and  tolerance,  which  almost  brought  about  a  battle  between  the  parterre 
and  the  boxes.  This  drama  is  composed  altogether  of  long  speeches ;  but  it 
was  precisely  these  tirades  of  Coligny,  Guise  and  THospital  which  called  forth 
applause  or  protests.  In  Act  IV,  there  is  a  fine  scene  which  was  to  furnish  the 
famous  "  blessing  of  the  swords  "  to  Scribe  in  his  Les  Huguenots.  —  Chenier 
produced  later,  and  always  successfully,  flenri  VIII  (1791),  Calas  (1791),  Grac- 
chus (179:2),  in  which  occurs  the  mot  :  *'  Laws,  and  not  blood!  ",  and  Feneloii 
ou  les  lielujieuses  de  Cainbrai  (1793),  a  play  interesting  for  llie  history  of  Fene- 
lon's  renown  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Chenier's  Tibere  was  not  played  un- 
til 1844  (1). 


(1)  M.-J.  Giienier  (176i-1811)  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
Tribunal.  Under  the  Empire,  he  became  inspector-general  of  the  University,  composed  several 
more  tragedies,  wliic.h   were  interdicted  bv  the  censor,  and  wrote  a  Tableau  de  la  litteratnre  frati- 
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A.  Arnault  (1T66-1834)  wrolc  Marias  a  Mlnlurnes  in  1791,  a  play  character 
ized  by  manly  simplicity,  and  a  few  other  tragedies,  the  most  original  of  whicl 
is  Blanche  de  Montcassin  ou  les  Veniliens  (1798).  It  has  an  occasional  touch  o 
romance.  But  Arnault  will  live  chiefly  through  his  Fables  (1812),  in  whicl 
occurs  the  famous  short  piece  on  La  Feuille. 

Nepomucene  Lemercier  (1771-1840),  of  original  temperament,  and  at  tim^ 
an  innovator,  achieved  a  triumph  with  his  tragedy  Agamemnon  (1797),  whicl 
still  bears  reading,  aiul  with  his  historical  drama  Pinto  (1801),  in  which  skil 
caruiot  be  denied  in  the  combination  of  different  genres,  —  wiiich  foretell! 
A*.  Duval  and  Scribe  rather  than  Dumas  pere  and  Victor  Hugo  (I). 

Dads  continued  to  produce  adaplations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Othello,  in  179 
and  in  1793  his  own  play  on  an  oriental  subject,  entitled  Abufar.  This  is  hii 
most  original  production. 

2°  COMEDY-  —  The  first  important  comedy  was  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  (1784) 
of  which  wehave  already  spoken.  VabvciVEglatnline's  LePhilintede  Molieredldi)'^ 
should  also  be  cited  ;  it  was  inspired  by  J. -J.  Rousseau.  In  this  play  Philinte 
is  no  longer  the  likable  philosopher,  tlie  indulgent  man  of  the  world,  whom  w 
believe  him  to  be  in  Le  Misanthrope,  but  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  aristocrat 
who  only  awakes  from  apathy  when  his  own  interest  is  at  stake  ;  Alceste  is  ev 
erybody's  friend,  the  precursor,  the  avenger ;  and  there  is  a  lawyer  who  make 
the  stage  of  the  Thealre-Fran^.ais  into  a  tribune  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 

Collin  d*Harleville  (1755-1806),  represeids,  on  the  contrary,  tiie  charmin 
and  witty  classical  comedy.  With  less  force  and  fancy,  he  is  an  heir  of  R 
guard,  Piron  and  Cresset.  His  best  plays,  charmingly  versified,  and  whic 
were  an  agreeable  change  from  pamphlet  comedies,  are  VOptimiste  (1788)  an 
Le  Vieux  Celibataire  (1792). 

It  is  difficult  to  define  and  class  a  mass  of  plays  of  circumstance,  ephemera 
and  blatant  productions,  some  of  them  courageous  like  L^Ami  des  lois  by  Lay 
(1793).  some  intended  to  flatter  popular  passions  like  Les  Vidimes  cloitrees  b 
Monvel  (1791),  others  produced  by  buffoonery  and  politics  like  Madame  Angot  o 
la  Poissarde  parvenae  by  Maillot  (1796),  adaptations  from  which  have  laste 
down  to  the  present  time;  or  the  series  of  Cadet-Roussel  by  Aude,  etc.  Thes 
comprise  an  immense  number  of  vaudevilles,  farces,  popular  hits  which  con- 
slitdle  the  living  and  truly  aristophanesque  part  of  the  Revolutionary  drama,  i 
which  every  current  event  was  hit  off  with  unbridled  audacity,  but  which  ha 
no  interest  except  as  a  history  of  morals  and  manners  (2). 

Qaise  de  i789  a  1808,  -which  is  a  curious  document  of  pseudo-classical  criticism  Accused  olj 
having  allowed  his  bi'other  Andre  to  perish,  he  replied  to  the  public  with  his  fine  epistle  Sur  Ic 
calomnie,  in  1806  [Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  801). 

(1)  Lemercier  composed  a  long  poem,  Lo  Pan/ii/pocrtsiarfe,  part  epic,  part  satire.  He  was  dis 
graced  under  the  Empire. 

(2)  See— for  all  these  pieces— Le  Theatre  de  la  Revolution,  by  II.  Welschinger  (Gharavay,  1881). 
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3"  In  the  domain  of  LYRIC  POETRY,  we  have  already  noted  Lebrun.  But 
the  true  lyricism  of  the  time  was  found  in  a  few  revolutionary  songs,  like  Le 
Chant  du  depart  by  M.  J.  Chenier,  set  to  music  by  Mchul  in  1794,  and  above  aU 
La  Marseillaise  hy  Rouge t  de  Lisle  (179:2). 


II. 


UNDER  THE  CONSULATE  AND   THE   EMPIRE   (1800-1814). 


1°  TRAGEDY.  —  Under  the  Empire  the  tragic  repertory  was  in  favour. 
Napoleon  liked  tragedies,  and  great 
actors  like  Talma,  Mile  Duchesnois, 
Mile  Georges,  retleclcd  brilliance  upon 
the  least  important  represenlations. 
They  acted  Corneille,  llacine,  Vol- 
taire, Crebillon,  and  a  number  of 
eighteenth  century  plays  wliicli  seem 
to  us  insupportable  ; — but  we  have 
experienced  romanticism  ! — It  is  true 
that  this  repertory  was  ^vatched  and 
corrected  by  the  censor,  who  elimin- 
ated, according  to  the  master's  wiJl 
and  to  circumstances,  every  annoying 
allusion  (1). 

Among  the  novelties,  Hector,  by 
Luce  de  Lancival  (1'09),  was  regard- 
ed as  a  masterpiece.  A  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  tlie  Lycce  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Luce  rhymed  rather  tamely, 
a  few  scenes  from  the  Iliad  :  he 
received  a  pension  of  6.000  francs  and 
the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Britaut  had  writtcji  a  Don  Sanche, 
but  as  there  was  then  war  with  Spain,  he  was  asked  to  transfer  his  subject  to 
antiquity,  and  made  from  it  his  Ninas  II  (1813). 

Jouy,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Indies,  produced  a  Tippo-Saib  (1813), 
in  which  the  reader  may  seek  vainly  for  the  least  local  colour.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Lcmierre's  La  Veave  du  Malabar. 

The  most  deservedly  successful  tragedy  was  Raynouard*s  Les  Templiers  (1805)  ; 
but  this  success  was  not  repeated  in  Les  Etats  de  Bids  in  1810.  Raynouard,  at  least, 
sought  subjects  in  national  history,  and  so  far  was  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  and 


TALMA  IX  THE  UOLE  OF  NEKO.N 

From  a  lithoffraDh. 


Ill  Gf.  H.  VVelsgiiingkr,  I,a  Censure  sous  le  premier  Einpire,  \S^i, 
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De  Belloy.  He  was  not  the  only  one,  and  the  romanticists  were  not  the  first 
take  themes  from  modern  history,  only  they  liberated  historical  tragedy  froi 
the  galling  yoke 
of  the  unities, — 
in  this  as,  we  shall 
show  elsewhere, 
lay  thei'-  origin- 
ality (1). 

2'  COMEDY. 
—  Although  clo- 
sely watched  by 
the  censor,  com- 
edy under  the 
Empire  contin- 
ued to  display 
.wme  vitality. 

Picard  (1769- 
1828)  had  be- 
gun, during  the 
Revolution,  with 
a  few  plays 
founded  on  cir- 
cumstances. Jn 
1801,  he  produc- 
ed a  remarkable 
satire  ou  stock- 
jobbing in  his 
Duhautcours,  and 
in  that  same 
year,  his  play 
La  Petite  Ville, 
which  is  the  most 
famous.  Until 
lli!Mi,hehadbeen 

an  actor  at  the  Louvois  theatre.     lie  became  its  director,  and  continued  to  pn 
duce  a  number  of  comedies,  the   best   of  which   are  :  Les  Marionnettes  (180( 
Les  Ricochets  (1807),  Les  Capitulations  de  conscience  (1809),  etc.     He  wrote  m( 
under  the  Restoration,  when  his  chief  successes  were  Les  Deux  Philibert  (ISh 
and  Les  Trois  Quartiers  (1827).  — Picard  possessed  genuine  talent;  he  knew  hoi 

(1)  Haynouard  (1761-1836)  i.-s  chiefly    famous  for  beginning  the  study  of  Romance  linguistics  an| 
erature. 
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to  construct  a 

plot,  and  to  subordinate  some 

characters  to  others  (see 

Les  fiico- 

diets);  and  he 

i  observed 

Ihe  little  eccentricil 

lies  of  his  day   with  mi 

schievous 

•f.- 
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A   SCE>E    FROM   A   MELODRAMA,   UNDER   THE   RESTORATION 

From  a  lithograph  by  Giie. 

Le  Mont  Savage,  melodrama  taken  by  Pixerecourt  from  the  Solitaire,  famous  novel  by  Visrount 
d'Arlincourt,  recounts  the  last  and  apocryphal  adventures  of  Charles  the  Bold  :  the  Duke  deBour- 
gogne,  who  has  miraculously  escaped  the  disaster  of  Nancy,  withdraws  to  the  Swiss  mountains, 

'  where,  leading  a  charitable  life,  but  mysterious  and  full  of  caprice,  he  passes  for  a  demon  or  an, 
enchanter.  He  becomes  enamoured  of  a  young  girl,  Elodie,  the  child  of  one  of  his  former  victims; 
this  love,  causes  Elodie  the  most  terrible  fights  until  the  day  when  she  shares  it  and  abandons 
herself  to  it.  The  Solitaire  and  Elodie  are  going  to  be  married  when  the  past  of  Charles  the  Bold 
is  discovered.  Elodie,  who  persists  no  less  in  her  love,  expires  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  The 
Solitaire,  full  of  yeard,  and  having  accomplished  his  penitence,  soon  follows  her  to  death. 

iccuracy.  If  he  could  have  followed  up  the  vein  he  had  opened  in  his  Diihaut- 
:ours,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  return  to  trivial  subjects  through  fear  of  the 
censor,  he  might  have  been  the  Dancourt  of  his  day. 

Alexandre  Duval  (1767-1842)  was  the  true  predecessor  of  Scribe  and  Dumas 
lere,  by  the  ease  and  ingenuity  of  his  plots,  and  especially  because  he  created 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr,  Liter.  23 
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historical  comedy  in  France,  such  as  it  was  understood  by  the  author  of  th 
Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr  and  the  author  of  the  Verre  d'eau.  He  produced  i 
1802  Edouard  en  Ecosse,  which  was  suppressed  after  its  second  representatid 
because  of  its  allusions ;  then  Le  Menuisier  de  Livonie  (1805),  about  Peter  th 
Great,  La  Jeunesse  de  Henri  V  (4806),  Le  Faux  Stanislas  (1809),  etc.  The  publ 
became  accustomed  to  seeing  great  men  represented  on  the  stage,  and  toe 
pleasure  in  the  reconstitution, —  though  still  very,  imperfect, — of  an  historic 
milieu.  Duval  also  wrote  some  comedies  of  maimers  (Le  Chevalier  d'ii 
diistrie,  1809),  but  in  that  genre  is  inferior  to  Picard. 

Etienne  (1778-1845).  —  Etienne,  who  under   the  Empire  was  press  censo 
and  who,  after  becoming  a  liberal  deputy  under  the  Restoration,  was  loud  f< 
the  liberty   of  the  press,  at  first  achieved   distinction   by  some  short  plays 
which  the   new  eccentricities  of  a  parvenu   society  were  wittily  observed  ar 
described  :  Le  Pacha  de  Suresne  (1802),  La  Petite  Ecole  des  Peres  (1803),  etc.     ] 
1810,  he  produced  a  long  comedy  in  five  acts,  inverse,  called Les  Deux  Gendr$ 
I  lie   success  of  which  won  him  a   seat  in  the   French   Academy.     But  he  wi 
accused  of  liaving  copied  a   play   written   in    the   seventeenth  century    by 
Jesuit,  entitled  Conaxa.    A  quarrel  resulted,  which  the  idleness  of  the   criti 
and  the  public  led  them  to  exaggerate.     In  fact;  Etienne  had  used  the  right 
every  writer  to  take  up  an  old  subject — that  of  the  father  who  despoils  hims 
for  his  children  and  is  a  victim  of  their  ingratitude,  and  who  invents  a  slrat 
gem  for  regaining  possession  of  his  fortune.     Etienne's  fault  was  to  prete 
ignorance  at  first  of  the   seventeenth   century  play,  but  it  was  chiefly  to  ha^ 
written  a  mediocre  comedy. 

Etienne  was  a  sarcastic  and  witty  pamphleteer  in  his  articles  in  the  Constiti 
tionnel  and  in  his  Letlres  sar  Paris,  published  in  La  Minerve. 

.S"  Finally,  we  must  consider  the  success  of  MELODRAMA  under  the  Go] 
sulate  and  the  Empire.  This  was  popular  tragedy,  with  an  historical 
romantic  subject,  uncurbed  by  rules,  and  allowing,  to  the  point  of  incoherenc 
an  admixture  of  genres.  Guilhert  de  Pixerecourt  (ill3-iSH)  achieved  grei 
success  with  his  Victor  ou  V  Enfant  de  la  fore  I  (1798),  Crelina  ou  VEnfant  du  my 
tere  (1801),  Les  Raines  de  Babylone  (1818),  etc.  He  had  enormous  fecundity 
invention,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  romantic  drama.  He  had  been  surnan 
ed  "  le  Corneille  des  Boulevards  ". — At  the  same  time,  Caigniez  (1762-184 
(the  "  Racine  des  Boulevards  "),  wrote  Le  Jugement  de  Salomon  (1802),  L 
Enfants  du  Bucheron  (1809),  La  Pie  voleuse  (1815),  etc. 

4"  EPIC  POETRY  flourished  under  the  Empire.  One  might  expect  thati 
the  poets  drew  th^ir  inspiration  from  the  great  military  and  political  events  of 
the  time ;  but.  Luce  de  Lancival  wrote  Achille  a  Scyros ;  Baour-Lormian 
wrolo  L'AUanlide ;  Creuse  de  Lesser :  Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ponde,  etc. 
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^^  LYRIC  POETRY-  —  Under  the  Empire,  a  few  elegiac  poets  should  be 
inentioiicd,  were  it  only  to  show  the  relationship  between  Andre  Ghenier  and 
tiie  romanticists. 

Fontanes  (1757-1821),  a  bellcr  critic  tlian  poet,  wrote  some  rather  laborious 
pieces,  but  in  a  pure  taste, 
•and  evincing  at  times 
profound  feeling,  such 
as  La  Chartreuse  de  Paris, 
Les  Tombeaux  de  Saint- 
Denis,  Les  Stances  a  Cha- 
teaubriand sur  les  Mar- 
tyrs, Le  Jour  des  Morts, 
etc. 

Chenedolle  (1769- 
1833).  wrote  a  poem  on 
Le  Genie  de  Vhomme,  but 
especially  some  Etudes 
poetiques  (iS'iO),  ill  Avhich 
there  are  a  few  laniar- 
liniennes  pieces. 

Milieroje  (1782-1816) 
is  still  famous  for  his 
Chute  des  feuiltes  and  Le 
Poete  mourant. 

G°    DESCRIPTIVE 

POETRY  raged  every- 
NNliere  during  this  anti- 
poetic  period. — The 
choir-master  wasDeliJJe 
(1738-1813).  A  professor 
and  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
he  achieved  wide  renown 
by  his  translation  of  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  (1769),  for 
which  he  was  given  the 
chair  of  Latin  poetry  in 

the  College  de  France,  and  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  In  1782  he  publish- 
ed Les  Jardins;  then  U Homme  des  Champs  (1800),  L' Imagination  (180G),  Les 
Trois  Regnes  de  la  nature  (1809),  La  Conversation  (1812).  No  author  was  more 
in  fashion.  People  forced  their  way  into  the  salons  to  hear  him  read  his 
verses  ;  and  when  he  died  in  1813,  his  funeral  was  a  national  ceremony  like 


ABUt;  DELILLE   BEFORE    NATURE 

From  a  drawing  by  Fauvel  engraved  in  colour. 
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that  of  Victor  Hugo. — In  reality,  Delille  is  not  altogether  to   be  scorned, 
wrote  verse  with  ease   and   often  with   precision,   and  even   his    periphrases 
are    interesting   when  considered  as   a  display  of  wit.     He  was   no  poet,  bi 
a  very,  skilful  versifier. 

7°  THE  NOVEL.  —  The  great  novels  of  the  period  are  Atala  (1801),  Rei 
('1804),  Delphine  (1802),  Cormne  (1807),  and  Adolphe  (1816).  Besides  these  m£ 
terpieces,  it  is  useless  to  cite  the  innumerable  productions  of  Mine  Cottii 
Mme  de  Krudener,  Mme  de  Souza,  etc. 

8°  HISTORY.  —  The   following    authors   should  be   mentioned:  Dauni 
(1761-1840),  archivist   of  the   Empire   after  1807,  professor  at  the  College 
France,  who  proved  a  genuine  savant  in  his  continuation  of  Les  Historiens  de 
France,    by    Dom   Bouquet,    and    UHistoire  litferaire    of  the    Benedictines 
Lacretelle  le  Jeune  (1706-1855),  who  was  tlie  first  to  write,  in  1806,  a  Precis 
la  Reuolution  frangaise ; — Sismondi  (1733-1842),  author  of  CHisloire  dea  rep{ 
bliques  itaFiennes  and  o^  UHUloire  des  Frangais,  written  under  the  Empire  ai 
publislied  under  the  llesloration  and  Louis-Philippe. 

9°  CRITICISM.  — Suard  (1753-1817)  is  the  true  icpicseiitative  of  eighteciij 
century  criticism  ;  lie  had  woikcd  on  the  Encyclopedie,  and  until  1810  wj 
editor  of  Le  Pahlicide.  His  maniu!i"  is  cold,  but  he  lacks  neither  intelligem 
iiiics-c  nor  elegance. — La  Harpe  (died  1803)  from  1793  to  1803  gave  his  publ 
lectures  at  the  Lycee'  Marbeuf,  in  tlie  faubourg  Saiut-lloiiore. — Jouhert  (1754 
1824)  published  nothing,  but  througli  his  conversation  and  advice  to  h| 
friends  wielded  an  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  time.  His  Pensees  ai 
his  Correspondance  were  published  in  1842. 

In  the  Journal  des  Debais,  founded  in  1789,  appeared  most  original  critics 
Hoffmann,  subtle  and  piquant;  Dassault,  solid  and  heavy;  FeJei 
delicate  and  ironic;  Boissonade,  a  very  learned  Hellenist  and  a  wit;  an^ 
above  all,  Geoffroy  (1743-1814),  \yho  wrote  the  feailleton  for  fourteen  yeai 
reviewing  the  vviiole  dramatic  production  of  the  Empire,  and  judging  it  wif 
the  greatest  severity.  His  merit  lies  in  having  renewed  the  criticism  of  tl 
theatrical  repertory.  He  left  excellent  articles  on  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliei 
parts  of  which  will  always  be  quoted  for  their  sense  and  firmness.  He  contrij 
uted  to  discrediting  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  and  his  disciples,  and  to  disej 
cumber  the  stage  of  the  pseudo-classical  works. 
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CH\PTER  Iir. 

AUTHORS     WHO     INITIATED     THE     NEW 
RENAISSANCE. 


Chateaubriand, 


Madame  de  Stael. 


S  U  M  iM  A  R  Y 


r  CHATEAUBRIAND  (1768-18481,  after  dreaming  away  his  youth  at  Combourg, 
travelled  in  America,  and  emigrated  to  London  ;  he  returned  to  France  in  1800, 
published  Alala,  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1801-1802);  visited  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  Orient,  and  published  Les  Martyrs  in  1809.  Under  the  Restoration, 
he  launched  into  politics,  became  minister  and  ambassador,  and  retired  after 
i83o.  His  temperament  was  distrustful  and  proud. — He  saw  and  felt,  himself, 
what  he  has  described  and  analysed. 

2'  He  restored  the  Gothic  cathedral  to  favour,  insomuch  as  he  revived  the 
religious  sense  in  the  French  and  their  taste  for  the  Middle  Ages  :— he  made 
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nature  better  known  :  his  descriptions  are  subjective  ;  he  invented  modern 
melancholy  :  his  Ren^  incarnates  the  mal  du  si6cle;  he  renewed  criticism,  by 

substituting  the  historical  and  aesthetic  points  of  view  for  the  dogmatism  of  the 
classicists.— As  a  writer,  he  is  oratorical  and  poetical.  In  all  the  genres,  he  is 
the  master  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

3°  Mme  Dfci  STA6L  (1766-1817),  daughter  of  Necker,  was  persecuted  under  the 
Empire,  and  obliged  to  exile  herself-  at  Coppet ;  she  travelled  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many.—She  published  La  Litterature  in  1800,  in  which  she  develops  the  rela- 
tionship between  letters  and  society,  and  initiates  France  into  the  beauties  of 
Shakespeare;  novels,  DeJphine  (1802)  and  Corinne  (1807),  and  above  all  VAl- 
Jemag-ne  (1811),  a  work  in  which  she  introduced  to  the  French,  in  a  personal 
and  vivid  manner,  the  great  writers  and  philosophers  beyond  the  Rhine.  Her 
style,  a  sort  of  animated  conversation,  is  that  of  a  publicist. 


I.  —  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


DECORA  IK P    LETTER 

ol  the  XIX  .centurj 


ife.  Early^ears^and* Youth  (1768-1786;.  —  The  illusliious  Cha- 
teaubriand family  had  lost  most  of  its  former  splendour  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rene  de  Chateaubriand, 
father  of  the  writer,  was  a  man  of  grim  energy,  who  sought 
his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies  and  then  set  up  as  a  shipowner 
at  Saint-Malo.  He  had  sworn  to  himself  to  restore  his  family 
position,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Married  in  1753  to 
ApoUine  de  Bedee,  he  had  ten  children  ;  the  first  four 
died  in  infancy  ;  of  the  other  six,  three  became  fa- 
mous :  Julie,  who  was  Mme  de  Farcy  ;  Lucile,  Mme 
de  Caud ;  and  the  tenth,  and  feeblest,  whom  his 
exhausted  mother  left  to  the  care  of  an  old  servant, 
FranQois-Auguste. 
Frangois-Augusle  de  Chateaubriand  was  born  at  Saint-Malo  on  September  4, 
1768.  He  passed  his  first  years  idling  about  the  docks,  and  was  then  sent  to 
the  college  of  Dol,  later  to  that  of  Rennes,  where  he  showed  himself  a  very 
intelligent  and  very  independent  student.  Gifted  in  mathematics,  he  first 
went  to  Brest  to  pass  his  examination  as  midshipman  ;  but  he  thought  he  had 
an  ecclesiastical  vocation,  and  shut  himself  up  for  several  months  in  the  col- 
lege of  Dinan.  After  this  he  lived  for  two  years  in  the  solitude  of  the  chateau 
de  Combourg,  with  his  father,  his  mother  and  Lucile.  Chateaubriand  has  told 
us  himself,  in  his  Memoires  d'outre-lombe,  what  dreams  and  hallucinations 
filled  these  two  years  (1).     Lucile,  neglected  like  himself,   was  the  confidant  of 


(1)  Motreaux  rhoisis,  2n(l  cy<;lo,  p.  901. 
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his  dreams ;  she  had  a  romantic  and  not  very  healthy  sensibility,  which  Cha- 
teaubriand remembered  when  he  drew  Amelie  and  Velleda.  He  had  inherited 
his  father's  fondness  for  travel,  and  he  already  felt  drawn  towards  unknown 
countries,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  accepted  a  commission  as 
i2"'*  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  reaching  his  post  at  Cambrai  early 
in  1786.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his  father's  death  recalled  him  to 
Combourg. 

Sojourn  in  Paris  (1786-1791).  —  Instead  of  returning  to  Cambrai  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  cavalry,  and  where, 
through  his  brother,  Count  de  Chateaubriand,  and  liis  sister  Julie,  Mme  de  Farcy, 
he  was  presented  at  court.  Fashionable  society  bored  him,  and  his  preference 
was  for  literary  company.  He  knew  the  poet  Ecouchard-Lebrun  (aZias  Lcbrun- 
Pindare,  the  bombastic  author  of  the  Ode  on  Ihe  vessel  Le  Vengeur)  ;  tlie 
"moralist"  Cliamfort,  one  of  the  most  wittily  wicked  men  of  that  time;  Parny, 
the  epicurean  elegiac  poet,  whose  work  foretold  that  of  Lamartine  ;  Guinguene 
the  critic  whose  heavy  dogmatism  he  was  to  experience  in  tlie  case  of  Alala 
and  the  Genie;  La  Harp^,  then  at  tlie  height  of  his  success  as  a  fashionable 
lecturer;  Flins,  the  type  of  the  literary  bohemian,  and  through  him  Fon- 
tanes,  who  later  made  him  return  to  France  and  encouraged  him  to  publish 
his  maslerpi(!ce.  In  17^0  Chateaubriand  was  quite  hippy  to  publish  in  the 
Almanack  cles  Muses  a  copy  of  verses  written  in  the  most  insipid  taste  of 
the  eighleenlh  century.  VV  hat  had  he  become,  in  frequenting  the  salons  and 
literary  cafes  of  Paris?  A  writer  as  mediocre  as  he  was  distingue.  But  this 
society,  destroyed  and  dispersed  by  the  first  events  of  the  Revolution,  exercised 
but  a  brief  inlluence  upon  him. 

Voyage  to  America  (1791-179-2).  —  In  talking  with  M.  de  Malesherbes,  his 
dreams  of  travel  began  to  haunt  him  once  more.  He  resolved  to  set  out  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  north  of  America,  and  sailed  from  Saint-Malo  on  April  8, 1791. 
^He  was  back  again  as  early  as  January  2,  1792.) 

Chateaubriand  has  described  his  travels  in  America,  and  exploited  them  in 
his  works,  in  every  manner  and  form.  After  his  Combourg  impressions,  those 
he  received  in  America  were  the  strongest  and  most  decisive.  He  did  not, 
however,  actually  accomplish  all  of  the  itinerary  he  claimed.  M.  J.  Bedier  (1) 
has  proved  that  Chateaubriand  only  visited  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  used,  without  scruple,  in  order  to  describe  the  parts  of  the  country  he 
himself  had  not  seen,  French  and  English  narratives  1  like  those  of  P.  Char- 
levoix and  Bartram.     However  that  may   be,  he  brought  back  from  America 


(1)  Joseph  Bedier,  Etudes  critiques,  Paris,  Colin,  1903  (p.  125  :  Chateaubtiand  en  Amerique 
(verite  et  fiction) 
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sensations  and  local  colour  with  which  to  enrich  French  literature  for  a  whole 
century. 

On  receiving  news  of  the  arrest   of  th.c  king   at  Varennes,  he  returned  sud- 
denly, married  during  the  journey  Mile  Celeste  Buisson  dela  Vigne,  a  charming 


COMBOUBG    CASTLE 

From  a  lithograph  of  the  Romanticist  epoch. 

woman    with  the    heart  of    a    stoic,   and  then   hastily  joined  the  army  of  the 
emigres. 


Exile  in  London  (1773-1800).  —  Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  he 
look  refuge  in  Brussels,  then  in  Jersey  and  London,  where,  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
he  worked  for  a  bookseller.  He  nearly  starved  to  death  in  this  city  to  which, 
twenty-five  years  later,  he  was  to  return  as  French  ambassador.  It  was  during 
his  stay  in  London  that  he  published  his  first  work,  L'Essai  sur  les  Revolutions, 
a  book  full  of  anti-Christian  pessimism,  and  which  in  no  way  foretold  the 
religious  apologist  he  was  later  seen  to  be  (1797).  At  this  same  period  he  wrote  a 
long  book  of  memories  of  his  American  travels,  a  regular  mine  of  impressions 
from_\vhich^he  was  soon  to  gather  material  for  his  Atala,  Rene,  and  much  later  for 
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his  book  entitled  Les  Natchez,  which  is  composed  of  ''  leavings.  "  He  was  still 
in  London  when,  in  4799,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sister  Julie  announcing 
the  death  of  his  mother ;  and  at  the  moment  when  that  letter  reached  him, 
Julie  herself  was  dead.  The  last  wish  of  Mme  de  Chateaubriand  was  that  her| 
son  should  return  to  the  religion  of  his  infancy.  He  was  influenced  by  divine] 
grace.  **  I  did  not  yield,  "  he  says  ",  to  any  supernatural  lights  ;  my  convic- 
tion came  from  my  heart ;  1  wept  and  I  believed.  "  From  that  time  he  conceiv-j 
ed  the  plan  for  his  Genie  da  Christianisme. 

Under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  (1800-1814).  —  Fontanes  had  persuad- 
ed Bonaparte  to  remove  the  name  of  Chateaubriand  from  the  list  of  emigres, 
and  he  returned  into   France   on  May  8,  1800.     He  frequented  the  salon  of! 
Mme  de  Beaumont;  and  published  in  1801  Atala,  a  fragment  detached  from  his] 
next  work; — and  on  April  14,  1802,  four  days  before  the  proclamation  of  the| 
Concordat,   his   Le  Genie  du   Christianisme.     Bonaparte,  wishing  to  attach  t( 
himself  a  man  who  served  so  well  his  own  plans  for  social  restoration,  appoint-! 
cd  Chateaubriand  Secretary  to  tlie  Embassy  at  Rome  (1S03),  and  the  year  aftcrj 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Valais.     But  the  execution  of  the  "buke  d'En- 
ghien  created  an  irreparable  misunderstanding  between  Chateaubriand  and  lh( 
First  Consul.     The  former  resigned,  and  started  once  more  on  his  travels  iiil 
order  to  study  the  landscapes  and  ruiiis  of  the  country  where  he  intended  plac-' 
ing  tlie  action  of  iiis  book  Les  Martyrs.     Of  this  trip  we  have  a  detailed  narra- 
tive in  his  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  .lerasalem.—We  went  by  Venice  and  Trieste,] 
visited  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Palestine,   returning  by  Tunis,   Carthage 
and  Spain.     This  journey  lasted  nearly  a  year  (July,  1806  to  June,  1807).     Oi 
his  return  he  bought  a  country  house,  La  Vallee-aux-Loups,  near  Aulnay,  where 
he  settled  down  to  finish  Les  Martyrs,  which  appeared  in  1809.     The  Itinerair, 
Avas  published  in   1811.     Meanwhile,  Chateaubriand   set  up   a  more  and   moroj 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  Empire.     He  contributed  to  Le  Merciire  an  artich 
containing  menacing  allusions  (1);  and  being  appointed  successor  to  M.-J.  Che- 
nier  in   the  French  Academy,  he  composed  a  discourse  which   the  Imperial 
authorities  would  not  let  him  deliver. 

Under  the  Restoration  (1814-1830).  —  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  published^ 
a  pamphlet  entitled  :  De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bourbons  (1815),  which  "  was  worth 
an  army  to  Louis  XVHl ;  "  but,  made  a  peer  of  France,  he  joined  the  oppos- 
ition and  wrote,  in  1816,  La  Monarchie  selon  la  charte,  which  drew  upon  the 
writer  the  persecutions  of  the  minister  Dccazes.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry  in  1H20,  Chateaubriand  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Berlin  ;  and  in 
1822,  ambassador  to  London  ;  in  the  same   year  he   represented  France  at  the 

(1)  Morceaxix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  909. 
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Congress  of  Verona,  and  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Villele's  cabinet.; 
Despite  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Spain,  his  situation  grew  worse,  as- 
neither  llie  king  nor  Villele  liked  him,  and  on  June  6,  1824,  he  was  *'  relieved^ 
of  his  duties.  "  Deeply  hurt,  Chateaubriand  threw  liimself  again  into  thei 
opposition  ranks,  led,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  violent  campaign  against 
Villele  and  helped  to  overthrow  him.  Under  the  Martignac  ministry  he  waS: 
appointed  (January,  1828)  ambassador  to  Rome ;  but  the  fall  of  Charles  X 
marked  his  definitive  return  to  private  life. 

Last  Years  (1830-1848).—  In  1826,  Chateaubriand  had  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his   works  ;  in  1834,  he  produced   his  Voyage  en  Amerique.     in  1831, 
he  published  his  Etudes  historiques;  in  1836,  his  Essai  sur  la  Lilterature  anglaise 
and  in  18 i4,  La  Vie  de  Ranee.     After  this  lie  devoted   himself  entirely   to  his 
Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  begun  in  1811  at  the  \  allce-aux-Loups,  and  written  by 
fits  and  starts  until  1846.     He  much  frequented  at  the  time  the  salon  of  MmeRe- 
camier  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  where  he  held  a. sort  of  royal  position.     As  he^ 
had  become  quite  poor,  he  *'  mortgaged  his  tomb,  "  by  selling  to  a  society  of? 
"stockholders  his  Memoires  d'outre-iombe,  with   the    understanding    that    they 
should  not   appear  until   after  his  death.     But   Emile   de  Girardin    began  the 
publication   of  them  in  La  Presse  in  February,  1848 ;  and  it  was  only  on  July  4 
of  that  same  year  that  Chateaubriand  died,  in  Paris,  in  a  house  in  the  rue  du  Bac^ 
which  now  bears  the  number  120.     He  had  asked  to  be  buried  opposite  Saint- 
Malo,  his  native   town,  in   the  island  of  the  Grand-Be,  a  grandiose  sepulchre 
which  was  appropriate  for  his  genius. 

Character.  —  Chateaubriand  has  portrayed  himself  in  his  works,  sometimes 
indirectly,  as  in  Atala,  Rene,  Les  Natchez,  sometimes  directly  as  in  the  Memoires 
d'outre-tombe.  His  character  presents  a  singular  mixture  of  cold  disdain  and 
lyrical  enthusiasm.  "  I  am  reserved,  "  he  says  ;  "  my  soul  always  has  a  tend- 
ency to  close  its  door...  Adventurous  and  yet  orderly  and  methodical,  there 
has  never  been  a  being  at  the  same  time  more  fanciful  and  more  positive  than 
I,  more  fiery  and  more  icy.  "  He'  makes  Rene  say:  "  Life  bores  me;  I  have; 
always  been  devoured  by  boredom  ".  He  himself  says,  "  I  have  yawned  all 
my  life,  and  carried  my  heart  in  a  sling.  "  His  life  was  constantly  allied  with 
all  the  greatest  events  of  the  century,  and  his  works  had  their  origin  in  reality 
as  much  as  dream.  He  says,  "  It  was  in  the  woods  that  I  made  songs  about 
the  woods,  on  shipboard  that  I  painted  the  ocean,  in  camps  that  I  spoke  of 
battle,  in  exile  that  I  learned  what  exile  is,  in  courts,  affairs,  assemblies^that  I 
studied  princes,  politics  and  laws.  "  (Memoires  d'oatre-tombe.) 


Chateaubriand's  Works.  —  We  cannot  analyse  in  detail  all  of   Chateau- 
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briand's  works  (1)  ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to  mention  them  all,  each  at  its 
own  date,  with  especial  notice  only  of  the  principal  ones. 

L'Essai  sur  les  revolutions  (1797). — la  this  singular  book,  the  young  emigre 
wished  to  find  the  relation  between  I'tiriner  revolutions  and  tlie  French  revolution.  But, 
of  this  iminanse  plan,  ho  only  published  two  volumes,  the  first  devoted  to  the  Repu- 
blican revolutions  in  Greece,  the  second  to  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  Essai  is  no  long- 
er read.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  this  medley,  in  which  the  most 
unexpected  comparisons — sometimes  the  most  true — show  us  the  point  of  view  of  an 
eighteenth  century  man  as  to  past,  present  and  future  events.  But  the  chapters  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  thoroughly  study  Chateaubriand,  are  those  at  the  end  of 
the  second  part  upon  the  objections  against  Christianity  (especially  chapter  xxxix  to 
chapter  lv).  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Chateaubriand,  in  this  Essai,  proves  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  Encyclopaedists;  in  a  way  he  abominates  them,  and  he  reproaches  them 
with  having  destroyed  everything  without  replacing  anything.  Doubtless,  he  then 
believed  in  the  decadence  and  near  disappearance  of  Christianity  ;  but  this  consider- 
ation caused  him  anguish,  and  he  entitled  his  last  chapter  :  Quelle  sera  la  religion  qui 
remplacera  le  chrisUanisine  ?  This  question,  left  for  the  moment  without  reply,  he  was 
to  answer  before  long.  • 

Atala  (1801). — Atala  was  intended  simply  as  an  episode  to  illustrate  the  chapter  of  the 
Genie  entitled  "  Harmonies  de  la  religion  chretienne  avec  les  scenes  de  la  nature  el  les  pas- 
sions dii  coeur  hnmain,  "  and  was  published  separately  in  May,  18J1.  "  Like  the  dove 
of  the  ark  ",  Atala  went  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  land,  and  returned  bearing  a  branch  of 
laurel.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  Chateaubriand  explains  to  us  that  this  work 
is  detached  from  Les  Natche:,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  left  in  London. — Atala 
opens  with  a  Prologue.  After  a  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Meschacebe  (2)  (the 
Mississipi),  the  author  introduces  oldChactas,  a  savage  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  who  has 
visited  France  and  knows  the  court  of  Louis  \iV.  One  moonlight  night,  seated  on  the 
item  of  a  pirogue,  he  recounts  the  adventures  of  his  youth  to  a  Frenchman,  Bene. — 
The  narrative  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  Les  chasseurs,  Les  laboureurs,  Le  drame,  Les 
hin6railles.  Chactas,  after  the  defeat  of  his  tribe  by  the  Muscogulges,  flies  to  Saint- 
\ugustine,  to  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  Lopez.  But  one  day  he  is  overcome  by  the 
yish  to  see  his  native  country,  is  captured  by  his  former  enemies,  and  condemned  to 
le  burned.  Meanwhile,  a  young  Christian  girl  of  the  tribe,  Atala,  loves  Chactas.  She 
uts  his  bonds,  and  flies  with   him    through    the  forest.     Chactas   and  Atala  make  their 

ay  northward  for  nearly  a  month.  They  finally  meet  a  missionary.  Father  Aubry,  in 
vhose  grotto  they  take  refuge  from  a  terrible  storm.  Chactas  asks  the  priest  to  instruct 
lim  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  bless  his  marriage  with  Atala.  But  the  young 
irl,  whom  bet;  dying  mother  had  consecrated  to  God,  not  wishing  to  break  her  vow, 
nd  made  desperate  by  her  love,  poisons  herself.  Epilogue.— This  tale  had  a  prodig- 
ous  success,  which  may  be  measured  by  tlie  praises  as  well  as  the  severities  and 
aiilery  of  contemporary  criticism  (3). 

(1)  Chateaubriand,  (Euvres  ehoisies,  (by  Charles  Florisoone,  Haticr,  1913).  This  volume  includos 
xtracts  from  all  the  works  of  Chateaubriand,  arranged  in  historical  order,  with  a  biogra[)hy  of  the 
uthor. 

C'i)  Morccaux  choisis.  2ml  c\(i\e,  i^    S96. 

(3)  The  fourth  edition  ni  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme,  published  by  Ballanche,  at  Lyons,  in  ISOi, 
evoies  the  ninth  and  last  volume  to  the  difTerent  articles  written  for  or  against  the  work.  In  pp.  1-S7 
re  the  reviews  oi  Atala  :  pp.  91-260  those  of  Le  Genie. 
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Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802).— We  have  already  said  under  Avhat  circumsta 
ces  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  appeared  (1).  Following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  this  work, 
which  includes  four  parts,  each  divided  into  six  books  : —  First  part  :  Dogmes  et  Doctrine. 
Here  Chateaubriand  examines  the  substance  of  Christianity  :  mysteries,  sacraments,  Holy 
Scripture,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  theological 
section  is  not  the  most  original  nor  will  be  the  most  durable  of  the  work.  But  wc  should 
not  forget  that  it  defined  Chateaubriand's  position  to  the  public  which  he  wished  to 
reach;  and  to  convince  us  of  this  we  have  only  to  read  his  tirst  chapter,  which  serves  as 
an  Introduction,  and  the  preface  written  in  1828.  As  he  had,  above  all,  to  react  against 
the  encycloptedic  and  Voltairian  spirit,  which  had  cast  ridicule  upon  religion,  declar- 
ing it  absurd,  anti-natural,  anti-poetic,  Chateaubriand  set  himself  to  explain  its  human 
beauty  and  fitness.  The  theologians  had  their  oAvn  method  ;  but  it  was  not  suitable  for 
a  society  formed  by  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Revolution...  "  They  established," 
Chateaubriand  says,  "  very  solidly,  without  doubt,  the  verities  of  faith;  but  this  manner 
of  reasoning,  excellent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  subject  was  not  contested, 
was  no  longer  of  value  in  our  days.  It  was  necessary  to  follow  the  opposite  direction, 
to  go  back  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  to  prove,  not  that  Christianity  is  excellent 
because  it  comes  from  God,  but  that  it  proceeds  from  God  because  it  is  excellent  (2 
Applied  to  dogmas,  this  "  apologetics  "  is  feeble,  but  is  efficacious  when  it  comes  to 
external  manifestations  of  Christianity. — Second  part  :  PoStique  du  christianisme.  C 
teaubriand  examines  successively  the  Christian  epics  (Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  Voltaire)  ; 
characters  in  tragedies  and  epics  (llacine,  Voltaire,  Tasso)  ;  the  passions  (Didon,  Phedre, 
Julie).  Here  he  interpolates,  in  book  IV  ,  the  episode  of  Ren^  (another  fragment  from 
Les  Natchez)  :  Rene,  exiled  among  the  Natchez,  relates  to  old  Chactas  and  Father  Souel, 
a  missionary,  the  adventures  Avhicli  led  him  to  quit  his  own  country.  This  episode  is 
an  example  which  follows  the  cliapter  enUtled  Da  Vague  dans  les  passions.  Rene  is  t, 
most  celebrated  and  significant  incarnation  of  romantic  melancholy  (3).  We  shall 
vert  to  this  again.  Finally,  in  books  V  and  VI  of  the  second  part,  Chateaubriand  t; 
up  tiie  question  of  the  Ciiristian  marvellous,  holding,  against  Roileau  and  the  pseii 
classicists  of  his  time,  that  here  again  Christianity  is  superior  to  paganism. — The  Ih 
part  is  entitled  :  Beaux-arts  et  Littirature,  and  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  prec 
ing.  The  author  examines  the  characteristic  beauties  of  Christian  art.  In  the 
book,  chapter  vni  is  the  celebrated  passage  on  Gothic  churches.  Then  folloAV  La  pi 
losophie,  L'Hisloirc,  L' Eloquence.  In  book  \ ,  Les  Harmonies  de  la  religion  chrilienne,  a' 
les  scenes  de  La  nature  et  les  passions  ducoeur  humain ',  as  an  example,  in  book  VI,  Atala  { 
— Fourth  part  :  Culte.  A  study  of  the  external  manifestations  of  religion  (churches, 
vestments,  hynuis,  prayers,  bell's,  etc.),  tiie  clergy,  missions,  chivalric  orders.  Rook  VI 
is  a  direct  reply  to  the  Encyclopedie  and  to  L'Essni  sur  les  niceurs,  and  is  entitled  Services 
rendus  a  la  societe  par  le  clergS  et  la  religion  chritienne  en  general,  and  comprises  thirteen 
chapters  (hospitals,  education,  universities,  agricultiu'c,  commerce,  etc.).  In  reading 
this  )iart  (jf  the  book  we  understand  why  Chateaubriand  used  as  an  epigraph  for 
Genie  these  words  of  Montesquieu  :  **  Admirable  thing  !  The  Christian  religion,  wh 
seems  to  have  no  other  object  than  our  happiness  in  the  next  life,  already  enables 
to  be  happy  here  below,  "  [Esprit  des  lois,  XXIV,  3).  Finally,  the  last  chapter  bearj 
title  which  sums  up  the  whole  spirit  of  the  work  :  Quel  serait  aujnurd'hui  Vdlat  dc 
society  si  le  christianisme  n'ciU  pas  paru  sur  l<^  terre'?{T)). 

(1)  In  this   famous   title,   the  word   Genie  signifies   :     essential  nature  (Latin,  imjeniuia).  I^hv 
works  couKl  have  been  called  De  VEspril  du  Christianisme. 
{2)  Genie  du  Christianisme,  first  part,  chap.  1.     Morceaux  choisia,  2nd  cycle,  p.  881. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  906. 

(4)  We  shall  return  later  to  Chateaubriand's  poetique. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  pp.  396-402;  2nd  cycle,  pp.  876-893. 
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Les  Martyrs  (180y)._Chateaubriand  explains  very  well  in  his  preface  why  and  how 
he  composed  Les  Martyrs  ;  he  wished  to  prove,  by  an  example,  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagim  marvellous.  In  order  to  ^ive  more  force  and  fairness  to  his 
position,  he  brings  the  two  religions  into  comparison  by  forcing  himself  to  use,  in  turn, 
the  resources  ot  the  two 
different  marvellous, 
lie  also  says  in  this  Pre- 
face :  *'  I  began  Les  Mar- 
tyrs at  Rome  in  the  year 
1802,  a  few  months  after 
the  publication  of  the 
Gdnie  du  Cliristianisme. 
Since  then  1  have  never 
stopped  work  upon  it. 
The  extracts  made  from 
various  authors  are 
so  considerable  that 
for  the  books  on  the 
Franks  and  the  Gauls 
alone  (books  VI,  Vll, 
IX  and  X),I  have  gather- 
ed enough  material  for 
two  large  volumes.  Fi- 
nally, not  satisfied  with 
all  these  studies,  I  have 
journeyed  to  see  the 
regions  and  places  I 
wished  to  describe.  If 
my  work  should  lack 
every  other  merit,  it 
would  at  least  have  the 
interest  resulting  from 
a  journey  made  to  the 
most  famous  places  in 
history." — So,  there  are 
three  separate  things 
to  consider  in  Les  Mar- 
tyrs :  a  story,  a  literary 
thesis  and  descriptions; 
itsobjectis  tobringinto 
as  close  opposition  as 
possible  the  christian 
and  pagan  religion.  The 
action  takes  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  the 
third  century ',at  the  time 

of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  Cymodocee,  a  young  Pagan  girl,  daughter  of  Demodo- 
cus  who  is  the  last  of  the  Homerides  and  priest  in  the  temple  of  Homer  in  Messina, 
loses  her  way  in  a  wood.  She  linds  Eudore,  asleep  beside  a  fountain.  Eudore,  a  young 
Christian,  son  of  Lasth^nes,  takes  back  tlie  young  girl  to  the  house  of  Demodocus 
(book  T).  In  order  to  thank  Eudore  and  his  family,  Demodocus  and  Cymodocee  repair 
to    the    house    of    Lasthcnes,    nhom    lliey   lind    gathering   the    harvest    \\illi    his    sons 


THE  CORONATION  OF  CHARLES  X  AT  RUEIMS 

From  a  lithograph  of  Leroy  and  Adaru,  taken  from  the  Liore  du  Sacrt 
of  Charles  X. 
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and   his   servants   (book   II).     Book  III  carries  the  reader  to  Heaven,  where  the  Deit^ 
declares  th;it   he   choi)ses   Eiiiore    and    Cymodocee   as    victims  ;   their  biu(jd    will    save 
(itiier  (]hri<ti;iiis.     At  th.^    request   of  his   guests    Eudore   undertakes    to    relate    his    past 
life  and  his  exploits.      This  uarr;itive  extends  from  book  IV^  to  book  XI  ;  and  tliis  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  Hie  Odys-^ey  and  the  Eneld).     Eudore,  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  has  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  and  while  there  forgets  his  religion.     He  is  with  the  Roman 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  takes  part  in  the  battle  against  the  Franks  (book  VI),  (1) 
is  Avounded,  becomes   the   slave   of   Pharamond,  returns    to   the  court  of  Constantius  at 
Rome,  and  is  appointed   commandant  of    Arnujrica.     Episode  of  Velleda  (books  IX  anj 
X). — Meanwhile,  the  narrative  has   been    interrupted,  in    book  VIII,  by  another  marv( 
ious    interlude,  whose    scene  -this    time  is    Hades.  —  Eudore  liually  describes    his   pidil 
penitence,  his  jovu'ney  to  Egypt,  and  his  return  to  his  father  (book  XI).— Eudore's  narr^ 
ive  has  deeply  moved  Cymodocee,  who  declares  to  her  father  that  she  Avishes  to  becoi 
a  Christian  and  marry  the  son  of    Lasthriies.      DeniodMCus  ((luscnts,  in  order  to  save 
son  from   llicrocles,  governor    of    Acliaiia,  Eiuloic    h-a\(s    lor    Rome,  whih^  Cymodoc 
goes  to  JtMiisah'iu  t(j  place  herself  uiidcr  the  protection  of  Helen,  mother  of  Conslantii 
(book  XIV).     At  Rome,  all    the    preparations  for    the   persecution    are   described  ;  Ha 
manifests  its  joy  (book  XVIH).     Cn  nio(loc6e,  who  has  been  baptised  in  Jerusalem,  rej()lj 
Eudore  at  Rome.     Here  follow  more  mai\ellous  episodes— purgatory,  the  exterminatii 
angel,  Satan    (books  \X1,   XXII,   Will).     CNuiodocee    is   delivered,  but   she   runs   to  tl 
amphitheatre    to   Eudore,    and   dies  with    hiui.      \t    this    instant,  a     \oice    is   heard  frol 
•Heaven  saying  :  "  The  gods  go.  "     Constantine  is  coiupi  'ror,  and  proclaims  the  Christiij 
religion  throughout  the  Empire  (book  XXIV.) — Solar  as  regards  the  thesis,  it  is  easy 
see  hoAV  false  and  useless  the  marvellous  interludes  are.     Th:;  passages  devoted  to  Hej 
en  and  hell,  in    which    the   Deity,   the   Virgin,  the  angels   and  Satan   speak,  only   intc 
rupt  the  human  nci'^^"    without  explaining  it.     The  story  and  the  marvellous  incidei 
spoil  each  other.     Chateaubriand,   powerfully  exoking   the  real    past   in   his  portrayal 
Rome,   of   Jerusarenr,  Greece,    Gaul,    the   catacombs,  druidic  d    forests,    and  the  Franl 
never  realised,  as    an    imitator   of   Dante    and   Milton,  thit   the  marvellous  must   hav^ 
Riblical  or  allegorical  background.     When   historical    characters  are  placed   amidst  gt 
graphical  and  archajological  descriptions,  the;  marvellous  can  only  be  subjective  ;  it  mi 
come  from  the  soul  of  the  characters  and  proj;-(;t    itself   outside   them  :    Macbeth  aloj 
sees  the  ghost  of  Banquo.     In  the  first  book  of  the  Martyrs,  the  meeting  between  Cyi 
docee  and    Eudore  is    a    masterpiece    in   the  employment  of  this    marvellous     and    tl 
scenes  in    the   catacombs  and  the  circus,   and  the  episode    of    Velleda,  may   be  prais^ 
for   the   same    merit.— All    the   other  scenes  in    Avhich   the  marvellous  is   employed 
artificial. 

Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem  (1811).— With  the  sketches  from  which   he   lij 
llone  the  finished  pictures    in  Lis  Martyrs,   Chateaubriand  composed  this   book,  one 
those  which   were  received  with  the   greatest  favour   bv     his  contemporaries,  and  ha| 
to-day  lost  their  interest  least.     The  accuracy  and  \ariet>  ol  the  descriptions,  the  pow< 
ful  evocation  of  Greek  antiquity,  the    highlv    coloured    feeling  for  the  Orient,  the  tri 
unique    admixture   of  objective   reality   and    personal    i)oetry  .   give    this  work  a  singuil 
charm.     Between  the  gray  mosaics  of  the  Jeuiu-  An<icharsis  and  the  dazzling  pictures 
Pierre    Loti,   the    Itineraire  remains  a   mastes|)ie(e   among  descriptive    works.     In    If 
current  events  also  went  far  t(j  increase  its  success  :  sympathy  for  enslaved  Greece  beg^ 
to  awake  in    Europe,  and    the    llinnairc    was    the    first    manifestation  of  the  philhellei 
moveui-'ut  in  France. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  lit  cycle,  \>.  4U4 
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Les  Natchez  (1826). — Chateaubriand  had  composed  while  in  London  an  immense 
work  of  over  2.000  paj^es,  Les  Natchez,  a  sort  of  "  epic  of  primitive  mian,  "  from  which 
he  detached  Atala,  and  then  Rene.  The  manuscript  of  Les  Natchez,  wliicli  was  lost  for 
a  few  years,  was  found  and  sent  back  to  Cliateaubriand,  who  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  publish  it. — Rene,  who  liad  left  France  (see  Rejnd).  has  come  to  ask  hospitality 
of  the  Natchez,  a  savage  tribe 
of  Louisiana.  He  is  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Chac- 
tas,  who  recounts  to  iiim  the 
story  of  liis  youth  (see  Alala), 
his  stay  in  Franci;,  etc.  Rene 
marries  Celuta,  but  his  fatal 
melancholy  never  leaves  him. 
I[e  ends  by  i<!aving  Cehita, 
writing  her  a  letter  in  wiiicii 
the  torments  Avhich  he  suffers 
arc  analysed  with  as  mucli 
penetration  as  eloquence.  For 
this  letter  alone,  and  for  a 
fcAV  admirable  descriptions, 
Chateaubriand  ought  to  be 
forgiven  all  that  is  old  fash- 
ioned in  the  Natchez,  even 
the  lights  between  the  savage 
tribes  related  in  a  pseudo- 
epic  style. 

Voyage    en     Amerique 

(18b4).  Here  again  we  ha^c 
a  portfolio  of  sketches,  from 
which  the  author  had  already 
drawn  the  pictures  in  Atala, 
Reni  and  Les  Natchez.  This 
diary  Chateaubriand  certainly 
retouched  later;  but  it  j) re- 
serves all  the  same  (and  wo 
must  credit  this  to  the  artistic 
tact  of  the  authf)r)  the  fresh- 
ness and  poetry  of  first  im- 
pressions. Let  us  lay  aside 
all  the  part  which  relates  t(t 
\\\o  manners  and  sentiments 

of  the  savages,  and  even  the  description  of  animals  (for  here  Chateaubriand  borrowed  too 
Muich  from  CharleAoix  and  Bartramj,  and  let  us  consider  only  tht;  soul  of  the  aulh(tr 
\ibrating  at  one  with  American  nature— the  ocean,  the  forests,  the  clouds  and  the  Minds  : 
it  is  the  preparation  of  the  romantic  palette  or  lyre  (1). 

Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencerage  (1826).  — Probably  composed  before  Les 
Martyrs,  this  short  work  appeared  only,  like  Les  JSatchez,  in  the  Coniplele  Works  pub- 
lished in  1826.— Th<-    lust    descendant   of  the  Moorish    tribe  ,of  the    Abenc^rages,  Aben- 


\    --..\ 


MADAME    RECAMIER 

From  the  portrait  drawn  by  Pulcherie  de  Valence 
and  engraved  by  Henry 


(1)  Morceuux  clioisis,  Ist  cycle,  jj.  394  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  893. 
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Hamet,  whose  ancestors  had  been  massacred  at  Grenada  by  Boabdil,  returns  from  Africa 
to  revisit  the  country  of  his  fathers.  At  Grenada  he  meets  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Santa-Fe,  Dona  Blanca.  She  returns  Abon-Hamet's  love,  and  no  longer  wishes  to  marry 
the  Count  de  Lautrec,  and  lets  lier  brother,  Don  Carlos,  fight  the  Abencerage,  to  whom 
she  vows  eternal  hdelity.  But  Blanca  is  a  descendant  of  the  Bivars,  who  persecuted  and 
banished  the  ancestors  of  Aben-Hamet.  The  latter  learns  of  this,  leaves  Blanca  whom 
he  adores,  and  returns  to  his  place  of  exile. — Though  the  style  of  this  work  now  seems 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  its  warm  and  vibrant  oriental  colour,  its  fiery  and  chivalric 
grace  and  its  energetic  concision  will  alwyas  preserve  it  from  oblivion. 

Les  Etudes  Historiques  (1831).— In  the  Preface,  Chateaubriand  says  :  "  I  began  my 
literary  career  Avith  a  work  "in  which  I  considered  Christianity  from  the  moral  and 
poetical  point  of  view;  I  conclude  it  with  a  work  in  which  I  consider  the  same  religion 
in  its  philosophical  and  historical  relations...  *'  These  Etudes  are  composed  of  six  dis- 
courses, the  first  four  describing  the  transformations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Augustulus  ;  the  last  two  are  devoted  to  the  manners  of  the  Christians,  the 
pagans  and  the  barbarians— and  these  are  the  most  remarkable  ;  here  we  find  once 
more  the  author  of  book  VI  of  the  Martyrs. 

Essai  sur  la  Litterature  anglaise  (183f)). — This  piece  of  literary  criticism  was 
c(jmposed  in  order  to  accompany  the  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Chateau- 
briand w.wns  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  allowed  himself  many  digressions  ;  and  he 
added  this  sub-title...  "  et  considerations  sur  le  g4nie  dcs  temps,  des  hommes  et  des  revo- 
lutions. "  There  is  some  hastiness  in  Chateaubriand's  literary  criticism,  but  also  much 
intelligence,  and  feeling  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  ;  and  the  passage  coriccriiiug 
Milton  is  as  valuable  to-day  as  ever. 

Vie  de  Ranee  (1844). — Chateaubriand  dedicated  this  work  to  Abbe  Seguin,  a  Sulj)!- 
tian,  by  whose  advice  he  had  undertaken  it. — Abbe  de  Ranee,  contemporary  oi  Bossuct, 
reformer  of  La  Trappe,  one  half  of  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  most  brilliant  society 
and  the  other  half  in  solitude,  offered,  in  this  contrast,  an  admirable  subject.  Chateau- 
briand wrote  an  interesting  account  of  hinj,  but  monotonous  and  cold  in  style. 

Les  Memoires  d'outre-tombe  (written  from  1811  to  lS4(j,  and  jxiblished  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  in  the  newspaper  La  Prcsse).  This  vast  Avork  suffices,  in  itself  alone,  for  a 
knowledge  of  Chateaubriand.  Almost  all  his  other  works,  from  Alalu  to  the  Dernier  des 
Abencdrages,  were  made  from  his  impressions  and  his  visions  ;  in  the  Memoires,  so  to 
speak,  he  shows  us  their  sources.  He  describes  his  childhood,  his  voyages,  his  political 
life  ;  he  paints  landscapes  and  draws  portt*aits  ;  and  if  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  too 
anxious  to  pose  before  posterity,  yet  the  psychological,  historical  and  picturesque  inter- 
est of  this  autobiography,  of  a  genre  unique  in  French  literature,  cannot  be  denied. 

Even  if  we  search  other  literatures,  Avhere  shall  we  find  any  work  which  contains,  at 
the  same  time,  so  much  poetry  and  realism,  so  much  plastic  beauty,  and  so  many 
ideas  (1)  ? — Its  publication  was  coldly  received.  The  public  saw  in  it  above  all  else  a 
monument  of  pride,  like  anoth^'r  and  even  more  grandiose  mausoleum  than  that  of 
Grand-Be,  which  Chateaubriand  was  raising  to  his  own  memory.  Too  many  people 
were  wounded  in  their  pride,  especially  in  the  political  world,  to  enable  men  to  judge 
impartially  of  these  pages  in  which  the  author  spared  nobody  but  himself.  Nowadays, 
the  most  authoritative  critics  place  the  Memoires  in  the  front  rank  of  his  works — par- 
ti) Morceau.v  choisLs,  Isl  cycle,  p.  402  ;  2nil  cycle,  j^).  901,910. 
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ticularly  after  they  could  compare  this  work  with  the  Confidences  of  Lamartine,  the  Vic- 
tor Hugo  racontd  par  un  t^moin  de  sa  vie,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Goncourt  brothers  ! 

The  Ecrits  poiitiques.  —  Let  us  limit  the  list  to  :  De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bourbons  (18H); 
■—La  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte  (1816); — Le  Congres  de  Verone  (1823)  ;— La  Guerre  d'Es- 
pagne,  which  is  a  sequel  to  the  latter  (1824).  The  principal  articles  and  discourses  may 
be  found  in  volume  VIII  of  the  Garnier  edition. 

Ghaleaubriand  himself  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  from 
4836-39  (Paris,  Pourrat),  but  this  edition  does  not  include  the  Vie  de  Ranee  or 
the  Meinoires  d'ouire-iombe. 

Chateaubriand's  Influence.  —  Theophile  Gautier  says  of  Chateaubriand  : 
"  He  restored  the  Gothic  cathedral,  revealed  again  the  hidden  grandeur  of 
nature,  and  invented  modern  melancholy.  "  If  we  add  that  Chateaubriand 
rejuvenated  criticism,  we  have  Thus  summed  up  his  entire  influence. 

1"  He  restored  the  Gothic  cathedral.  —  This  should  be  understood  first  of  all 
in  its  figurative  sense.  By  his  Genie  da  Chrisiianisme,  if  he  did  not  indeed  add 
anything  worth  while  to  theology,  by  new  and  contemporary  arguments  h,e 
broke  the  anti-religious  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  rehabilited, 
socially  and  aesthetically,  Christianity  ;' and,  independent  of  all  positive  reli- 
gion, he  explained  and  justified  religious  sentiment. — In  the  right  sense,  he 
once  more  cultivated  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had 
been  so  disdained,  for  ^  different  reasons,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  attempted  to  explain  everything,  institutions, 
manners,  monuments.  To  pseudo-Greek  architecture  he  opposed  nation- 
al Gothic  art,  whose  symbolical  relations  with  the  religion  and  landscapes  of 
France  he  demonstrated.  Thanks  to  him,  such  men  as  Augustin  Thierry, 
Victor  Hugo,  Michelet,  Vitet,  Merimee,  historians,  poets,  critics,  administrators, 
were  struck  with  admiration,  at  once  deliberate  and  enthusiastic,  for  the  me- 
diaeval masterpieces,  so  long  misunderstood. 

2°  He  revealed  again  the  hidden  grandeur  of  nature. — It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  nature  had  been  hidden  from  a  public  which  had  been  able  to  read  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  ;  but  it  is  more  just  to  say  that 
Chateaubriand  extended  and  transformed  the  feeling  for  nature.  He  extended 
it,  because  he  did  not  only,  like  Rousseau,  describe  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the 
forest  of  Montmorency  or  Mont-Valerien  ;  but  after  the  Breton  solitude  of  Com- 
bourg  ho  painted  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  under  every  aspect  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  American  forest,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississipi  ;  and  then  Ibe 
lioman  Campagna,  Naples,  Messinia,  jVttica,  Palestine  and  Spain.— And  each  of 
his  pictures,  though  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  painter,  is  always  character- 
istic, and  even  now  surprises  the  reader,  after  a  whole  century  of  descriptiv*- 
literature,  by  the  admixture  of  precision  of  line  and  brilliance  of  colouring.In  these 
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so  various  landscapes,  drawn  from  nature,  he  has  understood  how  to  place  men 
with  their  appropriate  costume,  gesture  and  manners,  who  stand  out  from  the 
landscape  and  harmonise  with  it.  Local  colour,  impossible  to  reconstitute  ar- 
chffiologically,  is  preeminently  a  relation.  Neither  Ataia,  Chactns,  Eudore,  nor 
Cymodocee  could  change  their  background  without  changing  their  psychology, ; 
their  adventures  and  their  language. —  Chateaubriand  not  only  extended  the  fee- 
ling for  nature,  but  transformed  it.  Bernardin,  indeed,  had  painted  seas,  storms 
and  tropical  nature,  and  with  the  richest  palette.  But  his  descriptions  remained 
objective.  Bernardin's  eye  was  a  mirror  which  rellected  with  as  much  accuracy' 
as  clarity  all  the  scale  of  nuances  ;  but  his  soul  did  not  seem  to  mingle  with  the 
landscape.  Though  Chateaubriand  received  much  from  nature,  he  gave  back 
more.  Repressed  and  pained,  misunderstood  by  a  society  entirely  given  over  to  ■ 
its  pleasures  or  its  discussions,  his  soul  only  found  refuge  in  nature.  He  ques-i 
tioiied  her,  and  associated  her  with  his  grief,  found  her  maternal  or  inditferent, 
adored  her  or  cursed  her, — his  was  the  romanticist  conception  of  nature,  which 
was  to  inform  all  the  great  lyric  poetry  from  1820  to  1848. 

3"  He  invented  modern  melancholy.  —  Certainly,  melancholy,  taken  in  its 
limited  sense  of  moral  lassitude  and  disgust  for  life,  existed  before  Chateau- 
briand. Saint-Preux,  m  La  Nouvelle  Ileloise  (ildO),  and  especially  VVer</ier(1774, 
translated  into  French  after  1778)  are  melancholy  men.  But  they  seem  like 
exceptions,  rebellious  and  eccentric  (1).  In  Rene,  on  the  contrary,  a  whole 
generation  can  recognise  itself  ;  Rene  incarnated  (he  nial  du  siecle.  Ruins,  vio- 
lent deaths,  moral  and  scientific  deceptions,  humanitarian  dreams  denied  by 
the  brutality  of  facts,  misery,  exile, — and  for  these  evils  and  griefs  no  consol- 
ation, no  positive  faith,  but  a  vague  deism,  exasperated  vanity,  excited  and 
unsatisfied  passions  :  such  were  the  historical  and  social  elements  from  which 
resulted  about  1800,  between  the  shocks  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Imperial 
wars,  this  new  kind  of  melancholy.  With  the  divination  and  unconsciousness 
which  are  the  marks  of  genius,  Chateaubriand  crystallised  this  state  of  the  soul 
in  Rene.  But  what  was  most  interesting  in  this  melancholy  made  of  dreams 
and  disappoiirtments,  was  that  it  became  the  basis  of  lyricism,  in  the  active  as 
well  as  the  passive  sense. 

The  poet,  alternately  seeking  and  despairing,  acquires  an  exasperated  and 
exquisite  sensibility  ;  he  associates  all  nature  with  his  own  impressions  ;  he 
languishes  with  autumn,  and  is  born  again  with  the  springtime  ;  he  loses  him- 
self in  the  serenity  of  night,  and  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  storm.  On  his 
part,  the  reader,  whose  faculty  of  perceiving  and  vibrating  is  refined  under  tlie 
inlluence  of  this  melancholy,  experiences  an  imperative  need  for  a  voice  which 

(1)  We  should  mention  here  the  Ohermann  of  Senancour,  which  appeared  in  182S!.  It  is  a  sort  ol" 
moral  autobiography^,  as  remarkable  as  a  social  and  psychoh)gical  document  as  Chateaubriand's  Rene. 
but  its  art  is  poor  and  its  reading  tiresome.  Certain  extracts  will  always  be  quoted,  as  they  hap- 
pily complete  the  analyses  of  we/anc/ioZi/ at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century . 
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formulates  and  modulates  what  he  himself  feels  but  half-way.  He  is  in  spirit- 
ual touch  with  the  poet. — We  find  in  Chateaubriand  all  the  themes  of  great 
romanticist  poetry  ;  and  when  Lamarlinc  published  his  Meditations  in  1820,  the 
public,  formed  by  reading  (he  Genie,  Rene,  the  Martyrs,  seemed  to  say  to  liim  : 
'  We  expected  you.  "  .  , 

4"  Finally,    Ciiateaubriand  renewed    criticism. — First,    he   renewed    literarv 


M\DAME    RKCAMIER   IN   HER  DRAWING-ROOM   AT    V Abhciye-aUX-Bois 

From  the  picture  by  Deyrienne  (1826)  lithograpliied  by  Aubry-le-Gomte  (1827). 


criticism,  by  substituting  for  the  criticism  of  faults,  that  of  beauties,  and  in 
leaching  us,  in  order  to  judge  a  work,  to  replace  it  in  its  own  environment, 
amidst  the  civilisation  and  manners  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  However, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  Mme  de  Stael  would  have  sufficed.  Chateaubriand's  original- 
ity lay  in  the  definite  adjustment  of  the  misunderstanding  which  was  called 
the  (piarrel  of  ancients  and  moderns.  In  the  parts  of  Ihe  Genie  entitled: 
Poeiiqiiedii  Christianisme  and  Beaux-arts  el  litlerature,  Chateaubriand  eslablished, 
no  longer  ranks,  but  diirerenccs.     His  plea   in  favour  of  the  Christian  marvel- 
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lous  was  based  much  less  upon  the  superiority  of  a  doctrine  than  upon 
necessity  to  respond  in  writing  to  the  beliefs  of  liis  time.  Legitimate  1 
Homer,  mythology  was  absurd  for  Christians.  Likewise,  in  his  study  of  ma 
ried  people,  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  warrior  among  the  ancients  and  tl:  ; 
moderns,  he  noted  the  psychological  acquisitions  due  to  Christianity  ;  aad  h 
revealed  to  the  classicists  themselves — which  they  had  not  seemed  to  feel — tht 
their  originality  was  most  brilliant  where  they  had  modified  and  enriched,  i 
the  name  of  this  principle  of  relation  to  time  and  place,  the  types  furnishe  I 
by  their  models. 

History  is  not  less  indebted  to  him.  Not  only,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Chateaubriand  restored  to  us  an  appreciation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  reve£ 
to  us  their  true  local  colour  ;  not  only  has  he  produced,  himself,  in  sevel 
passages  from  Les  Martyrs,  the  Itineraire,  the  Memoires  d' outre-tombe,  the  Etude  ^ 
historiqiies,  model  narratives,  exact  and  full  of  colour,  but  liis  theories  on  th  ; 
relativity  of  works  of  art,  applied  to  antique  and  modern  civilisation,  have  be^ 
extremely  fecund  (1). 
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Chateaubriand's  Style. — Chateaubriand  descends  botli  from  the  great  clas 
writers,  like  Pascal,  Bossuet  and  Voltaire,  and  tlie  precursors  of  romanticisn ' 
such  as  J. -J.  Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint-lMcrre.  But  he  is  in  no  sense  ai 
imitator.  In  him  we  must  see  the  painter  with  a  gift  for  evoking  in  our 
gi nations  the  most  diverse  landscapes, — the  poet,  who  notes  with  delicacy 
profundity  the  motions  and  impulses  of  the  heart  ; — and  the 'orator  who  de^ 
ops  ideas  by  means  of  comparisons  and  metaphors  expressed  in  ample  prose. 
But  there  is  also — and  too  often  Xorgotten — a  lively  and  witty  Chateaubriand, 
with  an  energetic  and  concise  style,  ^vllo  excels  in  sketching  portraits.  Al- 
though Chateaubriand's  manner  smacks  somewhat  of  effort,  and  although  he 
often  abuses  his  splendid  imagination  and  his  oratorical  facility,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  greater  or  more  varied  style  than  his  in  all  the  prose  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  has  served  as  model  for  everybody  :  poets  who  had 
only  to  put  into  rhythm  and  rhyme  a  prose  which  was  already  so  musical, 
historians  who  have  borrowed  his  picturesque  precision,  critics,  orators,  novel- 
ists...    He  was  their  leader  and  master. 


II.  —  MADAME  DE  STAEL  (1766-1817). 

Biography. — Gcrmaine  Neckcr  was  born  in  Paris  in  i  7G6.     Her  father,  who  was  to 
play  such  an  important  role  during  the  Revolution,  was  then  a  rich  banker  who 

(1)  Sec  the  chapter  on  Historiens,  p.  822.  and  the    Preface  of  the  Recits    mdrovingicns  of 
Aug.  Thierry,  written  in  1840. 
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had  come  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  llis  mother  belonged  to  an  old  French  fa- 
mily which  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nanles.— Germaiiie  Necker's  childhood  was  passed  among  intelligent,  sen- 
sible people,  who  were  also  worldly  and  ambitious.  The  precocious  intelli- 
gence and  naturally  excitable  imaginulion  of  the  young  girl  developed  in  Ihe 
salon  of  Mme  Necker,  which  was  fre- 


quented by  Raynal,  Morellet,  Suard, 
Thomas,  Grimm,  BufTon,  Marmontel, 
La  Harpe.  Germaine  went  to  the 
Comedie-Fran^aise  to  applaud  Mile 
Clairon,  read  everything  that  came  to 
hand,  and  at  fiftecji  made  an  analysis 
.of  V Esprit  des  lois,  published  at  twenty- 
two  a  work  on  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau, 
and  talked  on  every  subject  with  inde- 
fatigable animation.  Her  parents  mar- 
ried her  to  the  Baron  de  Stacl-Holstein, 
Swedish  ambassador  to  Paris.  She 
was  cosmopolitan  even  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  a  Frenchwoman  only  in 
talent. 

Mme  de  Stacl,  after  the  vicissitudes 
of  her  father's  political  career,  foll- 
owed him  in  his  retirement  to  Cop- 
pet,  near  Geneva,  where  she  remained 
three  years  (1792-93).  In  1796,  she 
published  De  V Influence  des  passions  sur 
le  bonheur.  In  1797,  she  returned  to 
Paris  where,  in  her  hotel  in  the  rue  du 
Bac,  she  began  to  exercise  a  serious 
influence  upon  society.  Before  long, 
however,  her  salon  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Buonaparte.  Meanwhile  she 
published,  in  1800,  her  book  De  la  Litteratare 


POllTRAIT-CAniCATLBE   OF   MADVME    DE   STAEL 

rhis  sketch  shows  Ihe  "  masculine  physionomy" 
of  Madame  de  Stael  better  than  the  other 
pictures,  which  hav6  too  much  idealized  her 
i'ea  tares. 


In  1802,  her  husband  died;  and 
in  the  same  year  she  published  her  first  novel,  Delphine.  On  October  15,  1803, 
she  was  ordered  to  establish  herself  forty  leagues  from  Paris  (1) ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, accompanied  by  her  children,  she  set  out  to  visit  Germany.  She  stopped  at 
Frankfort,  Weimar,  and  Berlin ;  met  (Joethe  and  Schiller,  Fichte  and  G.  de  Schle- 
gel.  Her  father's  death  recaUed  her  to  Coppet  in  April,  1804;  and  she  composed 
his  eulogy  under  the  title,  Du  Carnctere  de  M.  Necker  et  de  sa  vie  privSe.  In  No- 
vember, 4805,  she  left  for  Italy,  returning  in  June,   4806.     She  published  Co- 


il) Mor/;eau:c  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  411. 
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rinne,  her  second  novel,  and  made  vain  efforts  to  return  to  Paris.     Compel 
to  stay  on   at   Coppet,  she  set  to  work  to  attract  to  that  place  all  who  .w( 
opposed  to  Napoleon  I.,  whether  Frenchmen  or  foreigners.     In  1807,  she  und 
took  a  second  journey  to   Germany,   going  again   to  .  Weimar,    and    visiti 
Munich  and  Vienna.  After  this  she  was  able  to  write  her  book  De  VAllemag 
which  she  had  printed  in  Paris    in  1810  ;  but,  just  as  the  volume  was  about 
appear,  all  the  copies  were  seized  by  the  police  and  destroyed.     Mme  de  Stael 
who    had    superintended,    from    Chaumont,    the    printing    of  her   work,    w^ 
now  again   sentenced  to   exile,  and  forbidden  to  live  even  at  Coppet.     In  18 
she  married  a  young  Swiss   officer,   Albert  de  Rocca.  The  following  year, 
travelled  to  Vienna  and  Saint-Petersbourg,  returning  by  Sweden  into  Engla 
where  she  published  her  book  De  VAllemagne,  and  returned  to  France  in  18 
After  another  journey  to  Italy  and  a  sojourn  at  Coppet,  she  resumed  in  Pa 
a  feverish  social  life,  wrote  her  Dix  Annees  d'exil^  and  her  Considerations  sur 
Revolution  frangaise,  and  died  on  July  13,  1817.     Her  remains  were  carried 
Coppet  and  buried  there. 

Her  Works.— One  word    about    her  novels  :   Delphine   (1802)   has  for  its  motto  t 
thought    of    Mnie  Neckor's  :  "  A  man   sh<juld  know  how    to    brave    public   opinion,'' 
w(jman  to  submit  to  it.  '*    The  novel  is  written  in  letters,  according  to  the  eighteenth 
century  formula,  made  famous  especially   by   I\ousseau"s   La    Nouvelle    Hdlo'ise.     In   1 
after  Chateaubriand's  Ataia,  it  seemed  already  old-fashioned. — Gorinne  (1806j  has  ret 
ed  its  interest  better.     Here  the  thesis  of  feminism  is  frankly    presented.     Corinnc  i 
"  femme  superieure  ",  who  possesses    all   the  gifts  of  nature  and  all  the  talents  ;  the] 
fore,  she  cannot  make  a  i^lace  for  herself  in  society.     The  thesis  aside,  the  backgroui 
of  the  novel  and  the  digressions  it  contains  assure  it  a  certain  length  of  life.     The  d 
criptions  of  Home,  of  Tivoli,  the  analysis  of  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and  painti 
the  cliapters  on  Naples,  and  l^ompei,  the  criticisms  of  Italian  comedy  and    tragedy,  will 
always  ha  quoted  as   remarkable   models  of  a  criticism  very  feminine  in  its  capacity  for? 
assimilation  and  its  enthusiasm  [D. 


I 


De  la  Litterature  (1800j. — "  My  object,  "  says  Mme  de  Stael,  "  was  to  discov 
Avhat  is  the  inlluence  of  religicm,  manners  and  laws  upon  literature,  and  what  influence 
literature  exerts  upon  religion,  manners  and  laws.,.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  moral  and 
political  causes  which  modify  the  spirit  of  literature  have  not  been  sufficiently 
analysed.  "  It  was,  then,  a  study  of  the  relations  between  literature  and  society,  and 
Mme  de  Stael  wished  to  apply  Montesquyeu's  method  to  letters.  But  she  demonstrates 
a  thesis,  that  of  progress,  and  this  groups  her  with  the  encyclopaedists  and  the  idea- 
logues.  What  is  the  factcjr  in  this  progress?  Liberty.  It  is  the  development —  the 
brightening  or  the  momentary  darkening — of  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 'she  seeks 
through  all  ancient  and  modern  literatures. — After  a  preliminary  discourse  in  which 
she  evamines  the  relations  between  literature  and  virtue,  glory,  liberty,  happiness, 
she  devotes  a  "  first  part  "  to  the  ancients  and  moderns,  from  tlie  time  of  the 
Greek  epic  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  .century.  The  chapters  on  Greece  and  Rome 
are  weak  •  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  dealing  with  Spanish  and  Italian  liter- 
ature.    But    INIme    de  Stael  comes  into  her  own    when   she  deals   with  Northern   liter- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  414. 
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itures  (chapters  xi  and  xvii)  ;  and  her    chapter  xii  is  perhaps,  after  so  many  works    of 

lontemporary  criticism,   even  after   Schlegei  and  Taine,  the  most  vivid  and  most  sug- 

jestive  evocation    of  Sliakcspearo. — The    Frencii    literature   of  tlie  seventeenth  century 

;ould  not    be  justly  estimated  in  such  a   thesis  ;  in   fact    Mme  de  Stael  holds  the  opin- 

on  which   wis  to   be   taken   up  later    by  Taine,   and    calls  it  **    a   worldly   literature.  " 

5he  sees  nothing  in   it   but    tlic   drama.     The  eighteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  was 

nade    for    the    thesis, 

f   the    thesis    was    not 

nade  for   the   century. 

—The    second    part    is 

inlitk'd:  De  I'dtat  actuel 

ies    lumieres  en    France 

t  de  leur  progres  futur. 

)cspite  several  piquant 

'hservations  and  a  great 

nany  eloquent  formu- 

is,  it  may  be  said  that 

•I me  de  Stael  had  in  no 

/ay  foreseen  or  traced 

he  coming  develop- 
ment   of   romanticism, 

xcept  in  the  novel  (1). 

n    short,    the    chief 

lerit  of  this  work  does 
ot  lie  in  its  hiisty  geiie- 
lisations,norits  slight- 
superficial  tables  and 
s  prophetic   formulas 

:>on    to   be   denied  by 

lets,    but  in   its   vivid 

nd  mobile  sympathy 
ith  fine  works  and 
oble  sentiments,  its 
3ady  enthusiasm,  for 
le  first  time  substitu- 
d  for  dogmatism,  and 
5  intelligent  apprc- 
ation  of  foreign  liter- 
lures  :— from  all  this  was  to  be  formed  the  criticism  of  Villemain  and  of  Sainte-Beuve. 


COllI.NNE   AU   CAP    MlSEiNE 

From  the  picture  by  Francois  Gerard  (1710  1837), 

lUhograp'ied  by  Au'iry  le  Comle. 

In  this  picture  which  decorated  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  Reca- 

mier,  who  was  Madame  de  Stael's   faithfulfriend,    the  painter  has 

given  Corinne-the  idealized  features  of  Madame  de  Stael. 


De  TAIIemagne  (1810).— There  are  two  elements  to  be  considered  in  this  book  :  the 
rst,  felt  deeply  by  her  contemporaries,  is  a  protest  in  favour  of  right  against  might, 
ad  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  against  the  spirit  of  conquest,  Mme  de  Staid, 
1  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  silence  of  Europe,  raised  a  generous  and  eloquent  voice, 
the  imperial  police  well  knew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  work  of  criticism,  excel- 
mt  in  its  time,  and  which,  much  more  than  Literature,  has  retained  its  value.  It  is 
ivided  into  four  parts  :  I  De  VAllema<jne  et  den  niaeurs  des  Allemands.  —  U.  De  la  litte- 
iture  et  des  arts.— III.  La  ph'dosophie  et  la  morale.— 1\.  La  religion  et  Venthousiasme. 
he  second  part  is  the  most  interesting.  In  Germany,  Mme  de  Stael  understood  ro- 
lanticisrn  and  poetry  ;  her  chapters  on  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Klopstock  are  still    vital. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  409  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  913. 
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as  well  aii  those  she  devotes  to  criticism,  to  Lessing,  to  Schlegel.  In  pliilosophy  sh^ 
less  competent  ;  nevertheless,  she  was  the  first  to  initiate  the  French  into  the  work  o 
Kant  and  Fichte.-^From  the  political  and  social  point  of  view,  we  now  feel  that 
idealised  Germany,  and  that  Napoleon  was  justified  in  1810  Avhen  he  exercised  a  se^ 
censorship  upon  this  imprudent  apology  for  the  enemies  of  France  (1), 


,1  oa 

oh 
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Madame  de   Stael's  Influence. — Her  influence  was  deep  and  lasting. 
history,   she   transformed  the   encyclopjedist  theory    of  progress,  introduci 
therein  tlie  moral  element  and  enthusiasm.  "  That  which   we  admire   in  greS 
men,  "  she  says,  *'  is  only  virtue  wearing  the  form  of  glory."     Michelet  was  to^ 
inspired  even  more  with  this  generous  enthusiasm. — In  crilicism,  herinflue 
was  still  more  powerful  ;  it  foreruns  Chateaubriand's,    and  completes  it. 
shows  us,  like  him,  how  to  discover  the  social   principles  of  literature, 
helped  to  destroy  classic  dogmatism,  recommending  the  study  of  any   gi 
work  as  considered  in  its  milieu  and   in   relation   to  the   multiple  conditi 
which  have  provoked  and  modified  it ;  with  her  the  sense  of  relativeness  andtht 
historical  sense  botjU  enter  into  crilicism.     She  corrects  what   might  tend 
too  much  scepticism  in  this  theory  by  a  very  vivid  sense  of,  and  a  sort  of 
tinct  for,  beauty  and  truth  ;  and  her  spirit  inform  all    works  of  crilicism  fr 
Villemain  to  Taine.     Finally,  Mine  de  Stael  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  propa 
gandists  of  literary  cosmopolitanism.     The  method  she  followed  for  makin 
know  and  love  the  (lermany  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  we  also   find    in   the 
faces  of  the   romanticists,   in   J. -J.    Ampere,    Fauriel,   Philarele    Chasle.s 
Maine's  Lilterature  anglaise,  and  in  the  Roman  russe  of  M.  de  Vogiie. 

Madame  de  Stael  as  Writer. — Mme  de  Stael's  style  is  that  of  an  animai 
conversation,  which  oftcji  descends  to  dilTuseness  and  chat,  but  abound 
vivid  and  happy  turns  of  expression,  and  is  always  sustained  by  enlhusi 
We  read  her  with  interest  and  pleasure,  but  we  do  not  receive  the  impres 
which  beautiful  language,  sure  of  itself,  invariably  leaves — it  is  rather 
style  of  a  publicist. 
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r    LyricisiTi,    in     the  nineteenth    century,    was 
Parnassian  and  symbolistic. 

•2"  LAMARTINE  (1798-1869)  was  not  a  professional  poet.  Diplomat,  deputy 
minister,  he  wrote  verses  from  inspiration. — In  1820,  the  Premieres  Medii 
tions  satisfied  the  taste  and  fulfilled  the  need  of  the  public ;  Lamartine  ex] 
in  these  the  agony  and  hope  of  a  soul  which  finds  peace  in  Nature  and  in  Gc 
— In  his  subsequent  collections,  and  in  his  epic  Jocelyn,  he  abuses  his  facilitj 
yet  all  these  works  contain  sparks  of  genius. — At  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrot 
hastily,  to  make  money.  He  died  almost  in  oblivion,  but  posterity  has  res 
tored  him  to  the  first  rank. 

3"  The  romanticists  assembled  in  groups  around  the  Muse  frangaise  (1823- 
in  the  house  of  Charles  Nodier  at  the  Arsenal  (1824-34),  and  in  the  house 
Victor  Hugo  (1828-30). 

40  VICTOR  HUGO  (i8o2-i885)  was  before  everything  else  a  poet,  and  nev( 
left  off  writing  verse.  Circumstances  forced  him  into  politics,  and  he  w£ 
exiled  from  1851-1870  ;  he  is  the  most  popular  of  French  writers,  and  at  hi 
death  he  was  given  a  national  funeral-— He  rose  by  degrees  from  his  Odes 
Ballades  to  the  Orientales,  Feuilles  d*Autoinne,  etc.,  and  his  originalit 
became  more  and  more  evident,  attaining  its  height  in  Les  Chatiments,  an( 
the  L4gende  des  siecles,  in  which  he  renewed  the  epic.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
seer,  a  painter  and  a  virtuoso. 
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5°  A.  DE  VIGNY(i797-i863)  is  above  all  a  thinker.  In  his  Destinies,  he  formu- 
lates the  stoic  and  pessimist  doctrine;  but  he  believed  in  pity  and  progress. 

6"  A.  Dfi  MUSSET  (1810-1857)  is  the  most  spontaneous  and  sincere  of  the 
romanticists.     He  excels  in  the  expression  of  love. 

7"  THE  PARNASSIANS  reacted  against  personal  lyricism.  Their  leaders  were 
TH.  GAUTIER,  LECONTE  DE  LISLE,  J.-M.  DE  H^REDIA,  all  remarkable  for 
their  feeling  for  the  plastic  and  for  tropical  scenes. — Other  poets,  after  adopt- 
ing the  same  formula  for  a  time,  returned  to  the  ego,  such  as  SULLY  PRUD- 
HOMME  and  FRANQOIS  COPPtE. 

8"  THE  SYMBOLISTS  reacted,  in  their  turn,  against  the  too  material  poetry  of 
the  Parnassians.  With  VERLAINE  and  MALLARM^,  they  achieved  an  idealistic 
subtlety,  sometimes  obscure. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

of  he  MX  century. 


OMANTicisM,  as  we  havo  ondeavoured  to  define  it  above, 
could  not  adapt  itself,  in  poetry,  to  any  of  the  class- 
ical genres,  even  transformed.  Being  primarily  individ- 
ual, because  all  its  originality  lay  in  the  free  express- 
ion of  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  author,  only  one 
poetic  genre  could  suit  it,  namely,  the  lyric  form* 
When  we  consider  Lamartine,  Vigny  and  Musset,  we 
have  to  banish  from  the  definition  of  lyricism  nearly 
all  that  Malherbe,  Boileau  and  J.-B.  Rousseau  had  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  lyric  forms 
we  should  preserve  only  the  element  of  individuality. 
The  true  ancestors  of  Lamartine,  Vigny  and  de  Musset 
were  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay  in  France,  Petrarch  in 
Italy,  Goethe  in  Germany,  the  Lake  School  and  Byron  in  England;  and  in 
Latin  antiquity  Horace  rather  than  Propertius  or  TibuUus  ;  and  finally, 
the  Psalms. — Victor  Hugo's  lyricism  is  more  comprehensive  ;  this  poet  is 
lyrical  in  the  manner  of  Lamartine  and  de  Musset,  but  also  included  politics 
and  satire,  and  sang,  like  the  trouveres  and  Malherbe  himself,  of  the  grear 
political  events  of  his  time.  The  others,  "  ignorant,  knew  nothing  but  iheip 
own  souls;  "  but  Victor  Hugo  expressed  the  impressions  of  a  whole  nation  at 
different  periods.— However,  even  if  we  include  all  of  Hugo's  work,  we  may 
still  adopt  the  following  formula  to  express  romanticist  lyricism  :  *'  It  is  tlie 
.impassioned  and  metaphoric  expression  of  individual  sentiments  on  common 
Jliemes.  "  What,  indeed,  do  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo,  Musset  sing  of  if  not 
joy  and  grief,  fear  or  hope,  doubt  or  faith,  nature,  love,  death,  liberty,  patriot- 
ism—in short,  all  the  sentiments  by  which  humanity  lives  and  will  always 
live?  Facts  are  for  them  mere  occasions  for  freshening  commonplace  emo- 
tions. 
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After  1848,  there  was  a  reaction  against  excessive  subjective  lyricism.  The< 
phile  Gautier  began  the  movement,  which  was  continued  by  the  Parnassiar 
of  whom  Leconte  de  Lisle  became  cliief.  However,  in  spite  of  their  pretei 
tions  to  objectivity,  the  Parnassians  remained  romanticists,  singing  especial] 
tiieir  own  impressions  and  sentimejits,  like,  Sully  Prudhomme  and  Frango 
Coppce.  Only  one  can  claim,  like  Leconle  de  Lisle,  a  sort  of  impassibilit 
and  that  is  J.-M.  de  lleredia. 

A  new  reaction  set  in  towards  1880,  that  of  the  Symbolists,  who  accused  tl 
Parnassians  of  setting  too  high  a  price  on  form  alone,  and  returned  to  tl 
vaguest  themes  of  romanticism,  adding  oidy  a  greater  liberty  of  versificatio 
This  change  was  conditioned  if  not  provoked  by  tiie  evolution  of  musi 
wiiicli,  at  that  epoch,  abandoned  more  and  more  pure  melody,  and  substitute 
a  more  complicated  tonality  expressive  of  all  the  nuances  of  feeling. 

We  sliall  study  in  turn  the  ROmaiilicisIs,  (he  Parnassians  and  tiie  Syinbo 
isls. 


THE  ROMANTICISTS. 


LAMARTINE  (1790-1869). 

Biography, —  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  w^as  born  at  Macon  on  October  21,  179 
His  father,  a  nobk^num  of  ancient  descent,  had  been  an  officer,  and  was  a  fi 
type  of  uprightness  and  probity  ;  Ids  mother  was  one  of  IIh^  most  distinguish 
women  of  her  time,  in  intelligence  and  character  :  slie  is  known  not  oidy 
the  Confidences,  but  also,  and  especially,  through  her  Journal  ;  while  the  pa 
she  had  in  forming  her  son's  genius  camiot  be  exaggerated.  After  the  Rev 
ution  the  family  settled  and  lived  for  several  years  on  the  estate  of  Milly,  ne 
Macon, — Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  the  oldest  of  six  children,  and  the  01 
son.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-  school  at  Lyons,  and  then 
Belley,  where  he  stayed  four  years  and  studied  diligently  (1).  From  1807-18 
he  lived  with  his  family  at  Milly  and  Macon.  This  time  was  fruitful  for  hii] 
he  read,  meditated  and  dreamed,  and  wrote  much  verse, — of  which  his  C( 
respondence  is  full, — that  resembled  more  or  less  all  the  verse  of  the  tin 
A  journey  to  Italy  (1811-1812)  added  more  highly  coloured  impressions  to  the 
of  his  youth. 

In  1814,  at  the  first  Restoration,  Lamartine  was  body-guard  to  Louis  XVII 
but  after  the  Hundred  Days  he  did  not  resume  this  service.  He  returned 
the  fruitful  idleness  of  the  country  gentleman,  the  traveller  and  man  of  t 
world.     Then,  influenced  bv  a  profound  disappointment  in  love,  he  wrote  t 


(1)  Read  his  Adieux  au  College  de  Belley  [Premieres  Meditations,  Ilachelte  edition,  p.  77). 
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Medilalions,  which  were  published  in  1820.  They  had  an  immense  success. 
Louis  XVllI  appointed  the  poet  secretary  to  the  Embassy  in  Florence  in  1821. 
In  1823,  appeared  the  Nouvelles  Medilalions  and  La  Mort  de  Socrate  ;  then  Le 
Dernier  Chant  da  pelerinage  d' Harold  (iS'^l^)  and  Les  Harmonies  (1830).  In  the 
same  year  Lamartine  was 
received  into  the  French 
Academy. 

After  the  fall  of  Char- 
les X,  Lamartine  resigned. 
He  made  a  journey  to-the 
Qrieiit  in  1832,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in 
1835.  In  1883,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  for 
Bergues  (Nord),  and 
began  his  political  life 
Meanwhile  he  continued 
to  publish  \erse  :  Jocelyn 
(1836),  La  Chute  d'an  Ange 
(1838),  Les  Recueillenienls 
(1839).  Inl847,hepublish- 
ed  a  work  in  prose,  the 
Histoire  des  Girondins.  The 
revolution  of  1848,  which 
he  helped  to  prepare  and 
at  first  tried  to  direct,  made 
him  Minister  of  B'oreign 
Affairs  and  chief  of  the 
provisional  government. 
But  the  election  of  Louis- 
Napoleon  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic, 
caused  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life  and  literature.   In 

the  midst  of  the  political  troubles  of  1849,  he  published  Les  Confidences,  Graziella 
and  Raphael.  Then,  to  release  himself  from  the  financial  embarrassments  caused 
both  by  his  disinterestedness  and  his  prodigality,  he  condemned  himself, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  to  "  liteiary  hard  labour.  "  He  wrote,  at  a 
stretch,  Le  Cours  familier  de  Litterature,  L'Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  etc.  He 
appealed  to  public  generosity  by  means  of  subscriptions  to  his  complete  works  ; 
but  France  had  forgotten  the  Meditations.  It  was  necessary  for  the  imperial 
government  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  make  him    acce])t,   as  a   national   reward, 


PORTRAIT    OF1.AMART1NE   AT    THE   EPOCH   OF   THE  McdUationS 

From  a  lithograph  by  "Victor  Auger. 
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a  capital  of  500.000  francs. — Lamartine  died  on  February  28,  1869,  and  w; 
buried  simply  and  quietly  at  Saint-Point. 

Works— The  Premieres  Meditations  poetiques,  which  came  out  in  1820,  contai 
the  most  cek'brated  and  most  characteristic  of  Lamartine's  pieces  :  L'holement,  Le  Soi 
Le  Vallon,  Le  Lac,  Le  Golfe  de  Ba'ia,  and  L'Aiitomne  (1).— In  the  Nouvelles  Meditation 
(1823)  :  Le  Passe,  Le  Poete  mourant,  Bonaparte,  Les  Eloiles,  Les  Prilude^,  Le  Crucifix  (2). 
La  Mort  de  Socrate  (1823)  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  a  i)art  of  Phopdo,  IMato's  diaiogi 
in  Avliicfi  lie  relates  Socrates'  last  interview  with  his  disciples  and  his  death.  Lamurtii 
has  not  reproduced,  in  this  hasty  sketch,  the  simple  and  divine  beauty  of  the  Gre( 
philosopher.— Le  Dernier  Chant  du  Peleriuage  d'Harold  (182.1)  is  a  sequel  to  Byron 
Childe-Harold's  PUyrimuge.  Lamartine,  in  this  poem,  describes  the  poet's  last  stay  in  Ital 
and  his  death  at  Missolonghi  for  Greek  independence.  An  eloquent  jjassagc  in  whic 
Lamartine  puts  in  Byron's  mouth  an  anathema  against  Italy,  and  declares  he  will  se 
elsewhere  "  men,  and  not  mere  human  dust,  "  led  to  a  duel  between  Lamartine  an 
Colonel  Pepe.  A  reading  of  this  poem  is  rather  tiresome  now.  Its  m  irvellous  is  fa 
titious  ;  and  Lamartine  makes  too  free  use  of  exclamations,  invocations,  in  sliort,  of  a 
the  rhetoric  which  takes  us  back  to  Delille  and  Voltaire.— Les  Harmonies  poetiqu 
et  religieuses  (1830)  includes  a  few  of  Lamartine's  finest  poems  '.Invocation,  Hymne  c 
la  nuit,  Hymne  da  matin,  Pensee  des  marts,  Jehovah,  Le  Chene,  L'Humanite,  Milly  ou  la  Teri 
nalale,  Le  Tombeau  d'une  mere,  La  Voix  humaine,  An  ro-<si<jnol,  Le  Premier  regret,  Novi 
sima  Verba  (3). — To  his  lyric  work  we  inust  add  the  RecueillementS,  in  which  we  ma 
mention  :  La  Cloche  du  village. — Among  his  miscellaneous  poems  :  Peponse  aux  adieu 
de  Sir  Walter  Scott,  La  Marseillaise  de  la  paix,  A  Nenidili  (a  reply  to  Barthelemy,  wh 
had  insulted  him  in  a  satiric  j(jurnal  called  Aemesis),  and  La  Vigne  et  la  Maison. 

Jocelyh,  Episode,  journal  Ironv^  chez  un  curd  de  canipagne  (1836).     Such  is  the  comple 
title   of  this    poem,  a    fragment    of  an  immense  epic  which  Lamartine  had  dreamed 
devoting  to  "  humanity,  "  and  of  which  he  was  to  publish  another  fragment   two  yea 
later,  La  Chute  d'un  ange.     The  general  idea  of  this  epic  is  as  follows:  An  angel,  in  lo 
with  a  woman,  wishes  to  become  a  man  in  order  to  approach  her  whom  he  loves.     B 
God,  while   granting  his  wish,  condemns   the  angel   to  pursue  his  love  in    vain,  to 
always  separated  from  her,  until,  by  constant  suiTering  he  has  expiated  his  sin.     Judgi 
by  the  preface  which  Lamartine  pretixed  to  the  lirst  edition,  tliis  long  poem  would  see 
to  contain  the  program  of  Victor  Hugo's  La  Legende  des  sil-cles.     But  while  Hugo,  a  mo 
objective  genius,  knew  how  to  write  with  precision  and  variety,  with  the  aid  of  lege 
and  history,  Lamartine  would  draw  everything  from  himself  :  his  poem  therefore  co 
sists    of  a  series    of  prehistoric    visions    in  La   Chute  d'un  ange,  and  a  love  romance  i 
Jocelyn.     As  to  Jocelyn,  the  result  was  lofty  ^levation  of  sentiment,  freshness  and  pow 
in  the  descriptions  of  nature,  eloquence  and  a  Hood  of  personal  poetry  in  the  speeche 
but  also  the  improbability  of  a  too  romantic  plot,  coriventional   characters,  and,  on  t 
whole,  an  inevitable   monotony  (4).— Lamartine   imagines   that  he  finds  in  the  house 
Jocelyn,  a  country  priest  who  was  his  friend  and  who  has  just  died,  a  diary  from  whic; 
he  takes  extracts.     Jocelyn  had  decided    in   his  youth  to  he   a  priest  in  order  lo  assu 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  926. 

(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  930. 

(3^  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  423;  2nd  cycle,  p.    932. 

(4)  Mussel's  judgment  on  Jocelyn  is  well-known.  The  baroness,  in /^  ne  faut  jurer  de  riet 
says  :  "  Abbe,  have  you  read  Jocelyn  .?— Yes,  Madame  ",  the  Abbe  replies,  "  it  possesses  genius 
talent  and  facility.  " — These  represent  the  three  successive  impressions  the  reader  receives  il 
reading  Jocelyn. 
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the  happiness  of  his  sister.  The  Revolution  drives  him  from  the  seminary  of  Grenoble, 
and  he  takes  refuge  in  the  grotto  of  the  Aigles  in  the  Alps  in  Dauphiny.  One  day  he 
sees  approaching  a  man  who  has  been  banished,  accompanied  by  a  child  ;  soldiers  pursue 
them  ;  the  man  dies  while  confiding  the  child,  Laurence,  to  Jocelyn.  Laurence  is  a 
young  girl,  and  Jocelyn  falls  in  love  with  her  ;  he  has  not  yet  taken  orders,  and  he  can 
marry  her.  But  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  condemned  to  death,  sends  for  Jocelyn  and 
ordains  him  in  his  prison  in  order  to  receive  from  him  the  last  sacraments.  So  he  is 
separated  forever  from  Laurence.  He  l}£Comes  cure  of  a  little  village  in  the  Alps,  Val- 
neigc.  There  he  passes  several  years,  always  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  love  he  has 
lost.  One  night,  he  is  asked  to  come  to  a  woman  who,  during  a  journey,  has  fallen  se- 
riously ill  in  a  neighbouring  hamlet.  He  goes  at  once,  and  recognizes  Laurence,  Avho 
dies  with  his  blessing.  He  has  her  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  in  the  grotto  of  the 
Aigles. — This  romance  is  full  of  admirable  descriptions,  and  of  lyrical  outbursts  of 
magnificent  fancy.  We  should  note  especially,  as  one  of  the  undoubted  masterpieces  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  episode  of  the  Neuvieme  Epoque,  entitled  Les  Laboureiirs, 
for  never  has  the  combination   of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  produced  such  a  symphony  (1). 

Prose  Worlss. — The  chief  prose  works  of  Lamartine  are  : 

Le  Voyage" en  Orient  (1835,  2  vols.).  This  is  an  account  of  the  voyage  he  made 
in  1882,  with  las  wife  and  daughter.  Sailing  from  Marseilles  on  the  brig  "  Alceste,  " 
July  10th  he  arrived  on  September  6th  at  Beyrouth,  made  a  long  stay  in  Syria  and  in 
Palestine,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  ruins  of  Balbek,  Damascus,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Constantinople.  The  style  of  this  work  is  varied  and  exact,  and  it  has  not  the  harmtjn- 
ious  monotony  of  the  Confidences.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Voyage  en  Orient 
with  Chateaubriand's  Jliniraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem. 

LHistoire  des  Girondins  (1847,  8  vols.).  This  work  is  part  history,  part  novel. 
Lamartine  has  doubtless  made  use  of  documents,  has  searched  numerous  memoirs,  and 
questioned  witnesses;  But  he  has  not  known  .how  to  choose  or  classify  his  proofs. 
Politics,  and  his  imagination,  take  the  place  of  criticism.  The  sketches  of  Robespierre, 
of  Mme  Roland,  of  Vergniaud  ;  the  account  of  the  massacres  of  September,  the  trial  of 
Louis  XV  I  ;  the  last  banquet  and  the  death  of  the  Girondins  are  the  finest  pages  of  this 
unequal  book,  which,  however,  had  an  overwhelming  success,  and  contributed  its  share 
to  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Les  Confidences,  Graziella,  Raphael  (1849),  Les  Nouvelles  Confidences  (1851),  are 
somewhat  romantic  fragments  of  autobiography,  which  abound  in  charming  and 
eloquent  passages,  but  continuous  reading  of  which  fatigues  and  disappoints. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848  (1848),  I'Histoire 
de  la  Restauration  (1851-1853)  and  Cours  familier  de  litterature  (1856-1869). 

Finally,  Lamartine  left  a  large  number  of  discours  politiques  (1833-1849),  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  February  2nth,  1848,  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  renounce  the  red  flag  and  retain  the  tricoloured  flag. 

Lamartine's  lyricism.  —  This  lyricism  has  many  sources  :  first,  books, 
Virgil  and  Tibullus,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ossian,  Byron,  Rousseau,  Bernai-din  de 
Saint-Pierre,  Chateaubriand  ;  then,  impressions  of  infancy  and  of  an  upbring- 
4ng  pious  and  delicate  almost  to  femiriiuily  ;  hiially,  Lamarline's  love  for 
Elvire.  The  poel  begius  life  in  love  with  I  he  ideal,  believing  in  happiness  and 
virtue  ;  he'  seeks   them  in  society,  and,  not   finding  them,  he  takes   refuge  in 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  431. 
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nature  ;  nature  speaks  to  him  of  God,  to  whom  little  by  little  he  ascends,  url| 
he  is  lost  in  Him, 

We  may  then  tabulate  Lamarline's  characterisfic  poems  as  folloAvs :  1'^  A  scci 
or  a  recollection  with  a  background  of  nature  {Vlsolement  :  Souvent  sur 
montagne,  a  Tombre  du  vieux  chene...  Je  contemple...  Ici  gronde  le  fletive., 
L'Aiitonine:  Salut,  hois  couronnes  d'un  reste  de  verdure...  ;  —  Le  Vallon  :  Pretc 
moi  seulemcnt,  vallon  de  mon  enfance,  un  asile  d'un  jour...  etc.);  2"  Melanchol 
discouragement,  despair  invade  the  soul  of  the  poet  (L'holement:  Que  me  fori 
ces  vallons,  ces  palais,  ces  chaumieres,,,  Un  seul  etre  vous  manque  et  tout  est  de- 
peiiple...  Le  Vallon:  L'Amitie  tc  trahit,  la  pilie  t'abandonne...) ;  3<*  liul, 
degrees,  hope  in  God,  the  calm  of  nature,  act  upon  this  melancholy  {L'Isoi 
inent :  Mais,  peut-ctre,  au-delci  des  bornes  de  sa  sphere,..  Sur  la  terrc  d'exil  poi 
quoi  reste-je  encore...  ? —  Le  Vallon:  Mais  la  nature  est  la  qui  t'invile  et 
t'aime.,..).  And  the  poet  desires  death,  that  he  may  be  absorbed  into  God  (j 
Passe:  Saluons  la  splendeur  divine  Qui  se  love  dans  lelointain...  Ami,  pour  y  v) 
ler  plus  vile,  Prenons  les  ailes  de  la  mort). 

Now,  this  kind  of  lyricism,  made  ot  spontaneous  naive  efl'usious,  beginuiii 
Avith  a  complaint  or  a  regret,  and  ending  iu   resiguation  or  hope,  is  just  ^\\l^ 
suilcd  readers  iu  18:20,    still  excited    by   recent    calastrophes,  saturated   wil 
melancholy  t.nd  vague  religiousness  from  reading  Chateaubriand,  and  wailing  f<; 
a  poet  who  would  give  expression  to  their  own  slate  of  mind.     Chaieaubriai^ 
could  not  satisfy   tlicm;   lor  sensitive  and   suITerlng  souls   need  ihe   cadj 
hiUMiiony  and  vague,  voluptuous  charm  of  music.     The  works  of  Andre  C 
published  in  4819  by  11.   de  Latouche,  could  not  fulfill   this  expectation. 
Encyclopa'dic  philosophy,  serene  paganism  and  plastic  precision  made  him 
ancestor  of  the  Parnassians  rather  than  of  the  romanticists  ;  and  if  we  scan 
among  contemporary  poets,  what  do  we  find  ?     Casimir  Delavigne  and  Berai 
^ti^  who  merely  wrote  in  verse  articles  suitable  for  the  liberal  newspapers. 
Fer,  then,  was  a  poet's  appearance  more  timely  than  that  of  Lamartine 
he  was  to  survive  his  first  success  because  his  work  satisfied  a  deep 
eternal  craving  of  the  human  soul,  particularly  felt  at  that  time.  —  Two  jud< 
ments  on  Lamartine  enable  us  to  realise  this.     The  first  is  that  of  his  mot 
who  wrote  on  November  7,  1828  :  "  Alphonse  has  sent  me  some  verses  whi( 
he  has  just  composed,  and  Avhicii  have  deeply  touched  me  ;  he  expresses  exact! 
what  1  think  ;  he  is  my  voice  ;  for  1  feel  beautiful  things,  but  I  am  mute  whej 
1  would  speak  of  them,  even  to   God.     When  I  meditate,  my  heart  is  like 
great  fire  from  which  no  flame  arises;  but  God,  who  hears  me,  has  no  need 
my  words,  and  I   thank  Him  for  having  given  them  to  my  son.  "    All   t 
women  who  welcomed  with    emotion    the  poetry  of    Lamartine  might  havj 
spoken  so.     And  Cuvier,  in  his  response  to  Lamartine's  Discours  dS  receptior 
at  the   French  Academy,  said  ;  "  When,  during   one  of  those  fits    of  sadnes 
and  discouragement  which  sometimes  take  possession  of  the  strongest  souls, 
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solitary  pedestrian  hears  in  the  distance  a  voice  whose  sweet  and  melodious 
songs  express  sentiments  responsive  to  his  own,  he  feels  liimself  soothed  by  a 
benevolent  sympathy;  Ihe  fibres  of  his  heart,  which  defeat  had  distended,  begin 
to  vibrate  anew^  and  if  that  voice,  which  described  his  sutfering  so  well,  in- 
vites him,  little  by  little,  to  hope  and  consolation,  he  is  so  to  speak  born  again, 
and  he  feels  an  attaclinient  for  Ihe  unknown  friend  who  has  restored  him  to 
life  ;  he  desires  to  enfold  him  in  his  arms,  and  tell  him  cirusively  of  all  that  he 


VIEW    OF    Lake    Bourgel 
The    lake  celebrated  by  the  Poet  in  the  Premieres  Meditations. 


jj  uwes  him.  Such,  Monsieur,  has  been  the  effect  which  your  Premieres  Medita- 
tions have  produced  upon  a  large  number  of  sensitive  souls,  tormented  by  the 
enigmas  of  the  world.  "  Never  has  any  literary  critic  defined  better  Ihan  this 
scientist  the  nature  of  the  lyricism  of  Lamartine  and  the  reasons  for  its 
success. 

Lamartine  himself  says  in  the  Preface  to  the  Meditations  (written  in  1840) 
*'  I  am  the  first  who  called  poetry  down  from  Parnassus,  and  gave  her  whom 
we  call  the  Muse,  in  place  of  the  lyre  with  its  seven  conventional  cords,  the 
cords  of  the  heart  of  man  itself,  moved  and  shaken  by  the  innumerable  vibra- 
tions of  the  soul  and  of  nature  ".  In  his  Destinees  de  la  Poesie  (1834),  he  draws 
a  picture  of  imperial  society  :  "  Nothing  could  describe,  for  those  who  had  not 
experienced  it,  the  proud  sterility   of  this  epoch...     Who  would   have  said  at 
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that  time  that,  fifteen  years  later,  poetry  would  flood  the  soul  of  all  French 
youth  ?  It  remains  for  me  to  thank  all  those  tender  and  pious  souls  of  my 
time,  all  my  brothers  in  poetry,  who  have  welcomed  with  so  much  fraterna 
indulgence  the  feeble  notes  1  have  so  far  sung  for  them.  » 

Let  us  add  that  this  lyricism,  from  the  Meditations  to  the  Harmonies,  is  neve 
the  poetry  of  the  virtuoso.  Lamartine  was  not  a  professional  poet;  and  always 
perhaps  rather  foolishly,  defended  himself  from  the  accusation  (1).  He  san 
merely  to  relieve  himself  of  the  emotion  or  enthusiasm  which  oppressed  him 
This  caused,  doubtless,  some  carelessness  in  the  phrasing  or  metre  which  spoi 
his  verses  in  the  eyes  of  grammarians  and  Parnassians.  But  it  was  responsibl 
also,  in  some  of  his  poems,  for  a  sincerity  of  accent  and  a  power  of  inspiratioi 
which  cause  ustoforget  the  poet  and  think  only  of  his  poetry.  After  readingL 
Lac,  Le  Vallon,  L'linmortalite,  Le  Chene,  Les  Laboureurs  etc.,  we  come  bac 
to  reality  as  from  a  dream,  with  the  dizzy  feeling  resulting  from  a  fligh 
towards  the  ideal. 


THE  TWO  LITERARY  CIRCLES   (CENACLES) 

In  1823,  a  certain  number  of  young  poets  founded  a  journal  called  La  Must 
frangaise,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  original 
verse  and  critical  articles.  At  thsheadof  this  group  were  Alexandre  Soumet, 
Alexandre  Guiraud,  Emile  Deschamps,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo. 
Among  the  collaborators  may  be  mentioned  Ancelot,  Chenedolle,  Julei 
Leferre.  But  Lamartine  would  only  subscribe,  and  would  contribute  nothiuj 
La  Muse  frangaise  seems  to  us  now  very  moderate  and  very  eclectic.  It  lastec 
scarcely  two  years.  This  was  the  first  Cenacle  (2). 

After  the  disappearance  of  La  Muse  in  I82i-,  the  young  romanticists  assemble( 
again  in  the  salon  of  Charles  Nodier  at  the  Arsenal,  until  about  18.U.  Then 
were  to  be  met  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  Dubois,  the  foundei 
of  the  Globe,  Alfred  de  Musset,  etc.  Nodier's  romanticism  was  intellectual 
and  broad-minded  ,  and  his  salon  had  a  wholesome  influence  because  it  was 
not  a  coterie. 

The    second  Cenacle  was  formed    about  1828,  around  Victor  Hugo.   Vigny,\ 
Emile  and  Antony  Deschamps,  Sainte-Beuve,  the  sculptor  David  d'Angers, 
the  painter  Boulanger,  etc.,  composed  "  adorers''  of  Hugo.     There  was  more 
enthusiasm  but  less  criticism  than  at  Nodier's.     The  Cenacle  of  the  rue  Notre-j 
Dame-des-Champs,  furthermore,  was  dispersed  after  1830. 


(1)  See  particularly  his  letter  to  M.  Bruys  d'Onilly,  at  the  beginning  o^  Les  Rerueillements  (1838)j 

(  ./  See   the  Presse  litteraire  sous  la  Restauration,  pp.  102  to  113.— Compare  Leon  S^che,  L( 

Cenacle  de  la  Muse  frangaise,  1908. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  (i802-i885). 

Biography.  —  Victor-Marie  Hugo  was  born  at  Besangon  in  1802,  "of  both 
Breton  and  Lorraine 
parentage."  His  fa- 
ther, Commandant 
L  e  o  p  o  1  d-S  igisbert 
Hugo,  came  from 
Nancy;  his  mother, 
Sophie  Trebuchet,' 
from  Nantes. 

Young  Hugo  ac- 
companied his  fa- 
ther to  Italy,  Corsi- 
ca and  the  island  of 
Elba ;  and  then  to 
Spain  in  1811, where 
he  remained  for  a 
year  with  his  bro- 
ther Eugene  at  the 
Madrid  college  of 
the  Nobles.  In  1812, 
the  family  returned 
to  Paris  and  lived  in 
the  rue  des  Feuil- 
lantines,  where  the 
two  brothers  read 
whateverthey  pleas- 
ed, and  had  for  tu- 
tors "  an  old  priest, 
the  garden,  and 
their  mother.  "  In 
1815  Victor  was  at 
the  Cordier  board- 
ing-school, and  at- 
tended classes  at 
the  lycee  Louis-le- 

(irand  ;  he  got  a  prize  in  physics,  and  his  father  intended  to  send  him  to  the  Ecolc 
Polytechnique.  But,  in  1817,  Victor  sent  some  verses  to  the  French  Academy; 
in  1819,  he  was  the  laureate  of  Ihc  Jeux  Floraux,  and  in  the  same  year  founded, 
with  his  brother  Abel,  and  in  collaboration  with  Soumet  anci  Vigny,  Le  Conser- 
vateur  litleraire,  which  only  lived  a  year,  and  to  which  he  alone  contributed  272 
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From   the   lithograph  by  Achille   Deviria  (1800-1857). 
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articles.  He  married  in  1822.  In  1823,  he  became  a  collaborator  of  La  Muse  f ran- 
gaise,the  organ  of  the  first  Genacle,  to  which  he  contributed  critical  reviews. 

Meanwhile,  he  collected  the  poems  composed  since  1818,  andpublishedin  182; 
his  Odes,  to  which  in  1826  he  added  the  Ballades.  Cromwell  with  its  famousi 
Preface  appeared  in  1827,  Les  Orientales  in  1829,  Hernani  in  1830,  lSotre-Dame\ 
de  Paris  in  1831.  We  shall  take  up  his  plays  further  on  (1),  noting  here  onl^ 
the  epic  and  lyrical  collections.  From  1831  to  1840  Hugo  produced  his  fouj 
finest  volumesof  verse  :  Les  Feuilles  d'automne,  Les  Chanls  du  crepascule,  Les  Vob 
interieiires,  Les  Rayons  el  les  Ombres.     In  1841  he  entered  the  French  Academy.] 

He  had  been  in  his  poems  partisan  of  the  Bourbons  ;  but  after  the  Ordon^ 
nances  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  lie  rallied  to  the  monarchy  of  Louis-Phi 
lippe  ;  the  latter  made  him  a  peer  in  1845.  In  184-8  Hugo  was  elected  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  Les  Miserables,  anc 
wrote  some  of  the  pieces  in  Les  Contemplations.  After  the  coup  d'Etat  of  De^ 
cember,  1851,  he  joined  the  opposition,  was  placed  on  a  black  list  and  exiledj 
He  went  first  to  Brussels,  then  to  Jersey,  and  later  to  Guernsey.  He  publishe( 
in  1853  Les  Chdiiments,  a  pamphlet  against  the  Empire,  Les  Contemplations  ii 
1856,  the  first  series  of  La  Legende  des  Siecles  In  1859,  Les  Miserables  in  1862J 
William  Shakespeare,  etc.  After  the  fourth  of  September,  1870,  he  returned  t( 
Paris.  He  wrote  L'Annee  terrible,  VArt  d'etre  grand-pere,  and  especially  tin 
last  two  series  of  La  Legende  des  siecles,  from  1877  to  1883.  Though  elected 
deputy  for  Paris,  and  afterwards  a  senator  for  life,  he  never  ceased  writingj 
adding  Le  Pape,  La  Pitie  supreme,  VAne,  Les  Quatre  vents  de  I'esprit  to  hi^ 
already  numerous  works.  He  died  on  May  23,  1885,  and  France  gave  him 
national  funeral. 

His  Lyrical  Works.— The  Odes  et  Ballades  (1822-1826)  consist  of  pieces  in  Hugo; 
curliest  manner  (exception  being  made  for  the  essays,  translations,  etc.,  published  bi 
Le  Conservateur  and  La  Muse).  We  should  note  among  the  Odes  :  La  Vendue,  Le^ 
Vierges  de  Verdun,  Quiberon,  Louis  XVII,  La  Nai^sance  du  due  de  Bordeaux,  Buonaparte, 
mon  pere,  La  Guerre  d'Espagne,  Les  Fun^railles  de  Louis  XVIII.  Le  Sucre  de  Clxarles  X,  Le 
Deux  lies,  etc.,  which  were  all  inspired  by  current  events.  But  among  them  we  alsc 
find  pieces  of  a  more  intimate  lyricism  ;  in  the  lifth  book  :  Au  vallon  de  Cherizy, 
Voyage,  La  Promenade,  Pluie  d'^U,  Beves,  the  greater  part  of  wtiich  were  inspired  by  liij 
bride.  The  Ballades  already  reveal  him  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  of  antithesis 
11'  the  author  of  the  Feuilles  d'Aulomne,  and  Les  Contemplations  is  foretold  in  the  Odes 
the  poet  oi  La  Legende  des  siecles,  though  timid,  as  yet  is  revealed  in]  the  Ballades.  Wi 
should  mention  among  the  Ballades  :  Le  Sylphe,  Le  Geant,  La  Fiancee  du  timbalier,  L\ 
Melee,  La  Fee  et  la  Peri,  and  some  virtuoso  exhibitions:  La  Cfiasse  du  Burgrave,  Le  Pc 
d'armes  du  roi  Jean. 


Les  Orientales  (1829). — After  1824,  a  wave  of  orientalism  had  passed  over  France.  AI 
Europe  was  attentive  to  the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  All  the  poets  of  tha 
epoch  were  Philtiellenists.  Victor  Hugo  seized  this  subject  and,  without  ever  havinj 
seen  the  Orient,  wrote  poems  about  it  ;  with  the  Orient  he  connected  Spain,  so   stronglj 

(1)  Gf.  p.769. 
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m;irkcd  by  Arab  civilisntioii.  Les  Tetes  du  sdrail^  Caiiaris,  Navarin,  Marche  tarquc,  La 
Balaille  perdue^  C Enfant  grec  (1),  arc  all  poems  inspired  by  the  Greco-Turkish  war. 
Others  are  of  a  less  local  character  :  Le  Feu  du  del,  Chanson  de  Pirates,  La  Captive, 
Clair  de  lane,  Les  Djinns,  Romance  niauresque.  Those  dealing  with  Spain  are  :  Grenade, 
and,  perhaps,  Funtornes  {Helas  I  que  j'en  ai  vu  niourir  de  jeunei  filtes...  Une  surlout,  un 
ange,  une  jeune  Espagnole...).  Finally 
varions  poems  such  as  Mazcppa  and  Lui 
tabcMit  Napoleon). 

Les  Feuilles  d'Automne  ( 1831 ),  Les 
Chants  du  crepuscule  (1885),  Les 
Voix  interieures  (1837),  Les  Rayons 
et  les  Omhres  (1840).— or  II. esc  four 
collections  it  would  be  necessary  to  cite 
so  many  jioems  that  the  list  would 
become  a  table  of  contents.  Current 
events  (Sur  le  bal  de  VHotel  de  Ville,  A 
Vhomme  qui  a  livrS  une  fcmme,'  etc.)  ; 
poetry  inspired  by  "  Bonapartisme  " 
[NapoUon  II,  A  la  Colonne,  A  I'Arc  de 
Triomphe  etc.) ;  the  home  life  of  the  poet 
and  his  melancholy  (A  des  oiseaux  envo- 
les,  A  Eugene,  vicnmte  II.,  Ce  qui  se  pas- 
sait  aux  Feuillantines  vers  1813,  Tristesse 
d'Olympio)  ;  finally,  nature,  the  forest 
or  the  sea — there  was  no  lyrical  theme 
which  Hugo  did  not  treat  of  in  this 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  he 
als«  wrote  nearly  all  his  plays,  novels, 
etc.  Here  we  find  him  in  the  fulness 
and  perfection  of  his  genius,  before  he 
attained  the  more  grandiose  but  exces- 
sive lyricism  of  the  Contemplations  (2). 

Les  Chatiments  lirst  appeared  in 
Brussels,  then  in  Jersey  in  1853,  but  the 
complete  and  delinitive  edition  was  not 
published  until  1870.  This  is  a  lyrical 
satire  in  seven  books,  rather  fatiguing 
as  a  whole,  and  whose  value  will 
more  and  more  diminish  owing  to  the 

abuse  of  personal'allusions.  But  in  this  work  thepoet  frequently  reaches  a  height  of  power 
and  eloquence  unequaled  in  French  literature.  Among  the  llnest  pieces  are  :  A  un  mar- 
tyr, A  I'obdissance  passive  (particularly  four  stanzas  on  the  flags)  ;  Sacer  esto,  Le  Manteau 
imperial,  VExpiaiion  (which  contains  the  description  in  verse  of  Waterloo,  to  be  compared 
with  the  narrative  of  the  same  battle  in  Les  Mis4rables),  Sonnez,  sonncz  toujours,  clairons 
de  la  pensee,  Ultima  Verba  {...Et  s'il  n'en  reste  qu'un,  je  serai  celui-la)  (3). 

Les  Contemplations  (1856)  consists  of  two  parts  :  Autrefois,  aujourdliui.     "  An  abyss 

[\)Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  94G. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  434;  2rnl  cyt^le,  p.  954. 

{3)  Murceaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  443  ;  2ucl  cycle,  p.  94S. 
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separates    them,  the    tomb,  "  says    the    poet    in    his  preface.     The  tomb  is  that  of  his 
daughter  Leopoldine    and  his   son-in-law,  Ch.    Vacquerie,  at   Villequier  near  Gaudebec, 
both  drowned  in  the  Seine.     Preference  may  be  given,  in   tliis  too  long  volume,  to  the 
poem  entitled  Paiica  mese  (book  IV),   in    which  Hugo   sings  of  the  infancy  and  death   of 
his    daughter.     Undoubtedly    the  best    is  one  entitled  A  Villequier,  in  which  depth  and' 
sincerity  of  inspiration  are  joined  to  the  most  perfect  form.     To  this  should  be  added 
the  final  poem  :  A  celle  qui  est  restie  en  France.     We  may  also  note  :  Book  I.     R^ponse  u 
un  acte  d'accusation  (declaration  of  a  revolutionary  romanticism);  Book  III.    Le  Revenant, 
Anx  arhres  [Arbres  de  la  for^t,  vous  connaisse:  mon  dme...)  (1).     A  number  of  the  pieces  in^ 
the  first    books  are  love  poems  in    more    or  less  bad  taste;  it  seems  that  Hugo,  in  thoj 
idleness  of  his  exile,  published  fragments  and  sketches  which  he   had  not  dared  to  in- 
clude in  his  four    great  lyrical'  collections,   written  during  the  period    of  his  powerful] 
maturity.     As   for  book  VI,   entitled   Au  bord  de  I'lnfini,  it  is  composed  of  apocalyptic! 
pieces,    some    of   which,  by    their    laborious    obscurity,  justify  the    cruel    witticism    ofj 
Veuillot  :  '*  This  is  Harlequin  at  Patmos.  "     But  others,  such  as  Les  Mages,  Ce  que  dit  la\ 
Bouche  d'Ombre,  are  of  a  lyricism  which,  by  its  own  power,  baffles  definition. 

La  L6gende  des  siecles.— This  collection,  which   now   forms   four  volumes   of  the] 
complete    works,    appeared,    as    we    have    said,  in  three  instalments,  in   1859,  1877  andj 
1888.     The  sub-title  of  the  first  series— Pe^fes  Epopees— was  significant.     The  folloAving] 
shows  how  the  poet  conceived  his  plan  :  To  express  humanity  in  a  kind  of  cyclic  work, 
to  paint  it    successively  and  simultaneously  under  all  its  aspects — history,  fable,  philos- 
ophy, religion  science — all    summed  up  in  one  whole  and  immense  movement  towards] 
the  light...  These  poems  pass,  one  to  another,  the  torch  of  human  tradition,  quasi   cur^ 
sores.     It  is  this  torch,  whose  flame  is  truth,  which  makes  the  unity  of  the  book...     The 
development    of  humanity  from   century   to   century,    man  rising  from  darkness  to  thej 
ideal...     the  sIoav  and  supreme  blossoming  of  liberty...     that  is  what  this  poem  will  bej 
.sn  its  entirety  (2).  "     In  the    piece  which   serves  as  an  Introduction,  La  Vision  d'ou  est\ 
\ortie  ce  livre,  the  poet  thinks  he  sees  the  wall  between  the  centuries... "  C'estrepope'e  hu- 
maine,  dpre,  immense,  ^crouUe  ".—There  are  two  tilings  to   be  considered  in   La  Ligende] 
des  siecles  :  the  Petites  Epopees,  taken    in    themselves,  and  the  spirit    of  the    poem,  theJ 
theory  of  the  endless  progress  of  humanity,  from  La  Terre  and  Le  Sacre  de  la  femme  to] 
La  Trompette  du  .Jugement.     With  the  exception  of  some  tediousness,  and  a  few  singularj 
defects  of  taste,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  historical  or  legendary  narratives,  the  recons 
titution  of  the  Biblical  past,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  sixteenth  century  and  modern  times,J 
are  of  an  altogether  original  beauty.     On  the  contrary,  the  disquisitional  parts,  whethei 
philosophical,    religious,    political  or  utopian,   are   laborious    and    confused,   and    theii 
obscurity   frequently  descends  to  balderdash.— The   gems  in  this  too  large  casket  are  :| 
La  Conscience,  Boot  endormi,  Le  Romancero  du  Cid,  Le  Mariage  de  Roland,  Aymerillot  (3), 
Le  Petit  Roi  de  Galice,   Eviradnus,  Le  Travail  des  captifs,  L'Aigle  du  casque,  La  Rose  de 
I'infante,  Le  Retour  de  Vemperenr,  Apres  la  batatlle,  le  Cimetiere  d'Eylau,  Les  Pauvres  gens. 
Someday,   perhaps,  these  "  little  epics  "  will   be  reduced  to  the  foregoing  ;  and  disen- 
gaged from  all  the  litter  which  smothers  them,  they  will  appear  as   the  greatest   effort 
of  epic  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  the  otlier  collections  :  L'Ann6e  terrible,  L'Art  d'etre  grand-pere,  Les  Chan^ 
sons  des  rues  et  desbois,  etc.,  there  will  also  be  much  to  glean  (4).     But  we  may  safe? 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  950. 

(2)  Legende  des  siecles,  Preface  to  the  first  series  (1859).    See  T. 
Rapport  sur  le  progres  de  la  Poesie  fran^aise  depuis  J 830  (1867). 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  957. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  441 ;  2nd  cycle.     .  951. 
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ly    assert     that  no  new  beauties  will  be  discovered,  for  in  the  Legende  des  siedcs  Victor 
Hugo  attained  the  extreme  limit  both  of  his  excellence  and  his  faults. 

Victor  Hugo's  lyricism.  —  If  we  try  to  define  Hugo's  lyricism,  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  Lamartiiie's,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  thatJLamar.tiAie 
represents  to  perfeclion  one  of  the  modern  lyrical  forms,  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  intimate  sentiment,  especially  of  love,  of  melancholy  and  of 
hope  ;  and  with  these  he  mingles  a  feeling  for  nature.  Hugo  is  less  spontan- 
eous, less  intimate,  but  more  variegated.  He  defined  himself  as  an  "  ame  de 
cristal  "  and  an  "  echo  sonore.  "  That  is  lo  say,  he  has  reflected,  reverber- 
ated, uiultiplied,  orchestrated  all  the  lyrical  themes.  First,  he  wrote  succes- 
sive poeuis  upon  all  the  impressions  of  his  own  century,  from  the  Naissance  clii 
due  de  Bordeaux  to  the  Annee  terrible ;  and  it  is  as  if  the  poetical  soul  of  the 
nineleenth  century  lived  in  his  verses.  Then  he  sang  all  the  every  day,  norm- 
al sentiments  :  love,  the  family,  children,  the  fatherland.  To  these  themes 
he  added  philosophical  doubt,  religious  evolution,  the  enigmas  of  death  and 
the  unknown,  and  faith  in  a  future  of  liberty  and  progress.  In  short,  he  is 
like  a  lyrical  encyclopedia  of  his  time  :  so  much  for  his  subject-matter. 

As  regards  form,  Hugo  did  not,  like  Lamartine,  produce  his  finest  master- 
pieces spontaneously.  His  genius  developed  slowly,  and  as  much  from  will  as 
from  inspiration.  He  perfected  himself  day  by  day  in  his  craft.  Like  an 
artist  who,  little  by  Tillle,  becomes  master  of  his  brush  and  his  palette,  and 
who  wishes  to  enrich  and  renew  his  manner,  Hugo  became  year  by  year  more 
of  a  seer  and  a  painter.  He  was  a  seer  by  the  very  structure  of  his  eye,  which 
enabled  him  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  most  commonplace  things,  contours, 
depths  and  nuances.  His  imagination  took  possession  of  \vhatever_his  eye 
revealed,  defined  it,  gave  it  the  right  perspective,  and  clothed  it,  in  order  to 
paint  it,  with  splendid  metaphors.  By  means  of  these  metaphors,  his  imagina- 
tion gives  depth  and  mystery  to  the  real,  while  it  gives  to  the  dream  and  the 
abstract  the  solidity  and  brilliance  of  the  real.  But  it  often,  also,  magnifies, 
and  deforms  things  to  the  point  of  fatiguing  and  repelling  the  reader  (1). 

If  we  seek  to  characterise  Hugo  as  a  writer  and  versifier,  the  word  we  finally 
adopt  is  virtuoso,  but  not  in  its  unfavourable  sense.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
possess  more  completely  the  resources  and  secrets  of  a  language  and  a  system 
of  versification  than  Hugo  did.  His  grammar  is  faultless,  his  vocabulary  of 
astonishing  richness  ;  he  had  drawn  infinitely  upon  the  resources  of  the  alexan- 
drine, without  ever  deforming  it ;  and  has  made  use  of  all  stanzas  like  a  great 

(1)  A  very  useful  exercice  for  studying  Hugo's  ruelhod  is  to  reduce  some  of  his  pieces,  such  as 
Napoleon  II,  Tristesse  d'Olympio.  Lcs  I'auores  Gens,  etc.,  to  the  abstract  or  general  idea  or 
anecdote  from  which  they  are  expanded,  and  then  to  study  by  what  imufjes  and  processes  Ilugogavo 
poetic  life  to  these  facts  or  sentiments.  —  See  examples  of  this  method  in  Morceau.v  c/ioisint 
2nd  cyclei  p.  942. 
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musician.     He   only   lacks   sobriety  and  restraint  ;  and  that  is  why  posterityj 
must  necessarily  select  what  is  best  in  his  work(l.) 

ALFRED    DE    VIQNY  (i797-i863). 


Biography  and  Works.  —  Count  Alfred  de  Yigny,  of  whom  we  speak  elsew- 
here as  a  dramatist  and  novelist  (2),  occupies  a  place  apart  in  romanticist  poetry.i 
—  Brought  up  by  a  charming  mother,  as  distinguished  in  character  as  in  mind, 
he  at  first  felt  drawn  to  a  military  career,  in  which  his  father  and  his  ancestry] 
had  been  illustrious.     Joining  the  army  at  a  period  when  the  imperial  reginiej 
had  ended,  Iolq  could  not  but  be  disappointed  as  an  officer.     In  1823,  however/J 
he  went   to  the  Spanish  war  ;   but  his  regiment,   left   for   observation   at  the^ 
frontier,  had  no  part  in  the  fighting.     From   this  expedition  he  only    brought- 
back  his    poem,  the  Cor,  on    the   death    of  Roland.     So  he   resigned  in  1827, 
and  retired  to  his  *'  ivory  tower.  " 

From  1820  he  had  been  associated  with  the  romanticist  movement,  and  hadi 
collaborated  with  Victor  Hugo  on  the  Conservatear  litteraire.     In  1822  he  pub- 
lished his  first  collected  poems  ;  and   in  1826   an  enlarged    edition    under  thej 
title  Poemes  antiques  et  modernes.     This  book  comprises  three  parts  :  I.  LeLivre] 
mystique,  composed  of  Moise  (3),  Eloa,  le  Deluge,     hi  Mo'ise,  Vigny  expresses  the 
theory  of  the  fatality  which  attends  the  poet  (see  in  our  chapter  on  the  Dram; 
Chatterton).~—Eloa,  ou  la  soeur  des  anges,  mystere,  is  a   short  poem   in   three] 
cantos.     An  angel,  born  of  one  of  Christ's  tears,  Eloa,  loves  Satan  out  of  pity, 
and  is  drawn  by  him  into  the  abyss.     This  is  serene  and  lofty  poetry,  but  cold. 
II.  Le  Liure  antique  is  divided  into  Antiquite  biblique  and  Antiquite  honierique. 
To  us,  who  are  familiar  with  La  Legende  des  siecles  and  the  Poemes  antiques  of; 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  tlKvse  poems — La  Fille  de  Jephte,  La  Dryade,  etc.,  seem   very 
abstract.     III.  LeLivre  moderne.     Here  we  find  the  Cor  {^)  and   La  Fregate   la 
Serieuse.  —    After  this  publication,  Vigny  turned  his   attention  to  novels  and 
plays.     Of  poems   he   only   published  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers  and  La  Maison  du 
Berger  (5)  (in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes).     It  was  only  after  his  death  that  the 
book  entitled  Les  Destinees  appeared,  which,  with  the  two  pieces  just  named, 
contains  his  finest  poems  ;  La  CoVere  de  Samson,  La  Mort  du  Loup  {^),La  Bouleille, 
a  la  mer,  VEsprit  pur  {!). 


Vigny's  Philosophy. 


Vij 


^ny  is  above  all  a  thinker  ;  his  limited  production 


(1)  On  Victor  Hugo  as  dramatist,  compare  p.  770;  as  novelist,  p.. 

(2)  Compare  pp.  776  and  867. 

(\i)  Morrcaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  905. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  449. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  968. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  969. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  453. 
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siig^gcsts  long  medilation  ;  his  expression  shows  less  facility  than  Lamarline,ahd 
less  virtuosity  tlian  Hugo.  His  philosophy  is  a  haughty  pessimism,  which 
does  not  lead  the  poet  to  despair  or  to  faith,  but  to  stoicism  and  pity.  Tlie 
stcyting-point  of  this  pessimism  is  the  painful  and  humiliating  isolation  in 
which  a  superior  man  feels 
himself  placed  ;  humanity, 
of  which  however  he  is 
guide,  neither  understands 
nor  loves  him  {Moise).  Now , 
it  is  not  love  which  can 
console  him  :  love  is  but 
betrayal  (La  CoVere  de  Sam- 
son). Neither  is  it  Nature, 
so  welcoming  towards  La- 
martinc  :  Nature  is  not  a 
mother  but  a  tomb  (La  Mai- 
son  (ill  berger).  But,  at 
least,  may  not  man  turn  his 
eyes  towards  Heaven?  Does 
the  Deity  give  a  solution 
for  his  anguish?  No,  God 
is  indifferent,  and  ma.i  "  ne 
repondra  plus  que  par  un 
froid  silence,  Au  silence  eter- 

nel  de  la  Divinite  "  {Le  Mont 

des  Olivier s).     Let  man  then 

shut  himself  up  in  a  surly 

stoicism.      Like    the    wolf 

cornered   by    the   hunters, 

"  quHl  meure  sans  parler  " 

{La  Mort  du  loup).    Howev- 
er, he  can  find  relief  from 

his  unhappiness  in  pity  and 

love  for  his  fellows;  he  can 

"  aimer  la  majeste  des  souf- 

frances    humaines"  {La   Maison  du   berger);   he  can  struggle  with  Nature  and 

conquer  her  {La  Sauvage) ;  and  above  all  he  can  prepare  piogress  for  future 

humanity;  let  him  do  his  work  witliout  waiting  for  any  rewud  or  immediate 

result;  if  this  work  is  really  great,  some  day  it  will    b'    unde, stood  and    |)i'o- 

ductive  {La  Bouteille  a  la  mer). 

There   is  beauty   in  this    pessimism,  and    Vigny    knew  how   to  present  liis 

ideas  under  well-chosen  symbols,  striking  in   their   simplicity.     But,    after  all, 


pouTUArr  oi-  alfuku  de  vigny 
From  the  lithograph  by  Joan  Qigoux  (1806-1894). 
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this  is  a  system,  and  nothing  is  less  favourable  to  lyrical  inspiration,   which| 
comes  rather  from  moral  and  psychological  contradictions  in  the  heart.     Anc 
this  superb  indifference  to  nature  deprives  his  subjects   of  scenery,   of  depth,| 
and  of  what  landscapists   call   atmosphere.     This  is  why   Vigny   gave   us   bas- 
reliefs  rather  than  statues,  and  sketches  rather  than  pictures.     But  sometimes 
he  formulates  in  verses  of  ideal   beauty  the   anger  or  the    resignation  of  his 
pride  ;  La  Maison  da  berger,  La  Mort  du  loup  and  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers  contain 
few  of  the  most  perfect  lines  in  French  philosophical  poetry. 


ALFRED  DE  MUSSET  (1810-1857). 

Biography  and  Works. — Alfred  de  Musset  was  born  in  Paris.  His  family  ha( 
already  been  distinguished  in  literature,  and  among  his  ancestors  was  Ronsard's 
Cassandre.  When  still  very  young,  he  frequented  the  Cenacle  of  the  Arsenal^ 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  a  sort  of  "  enfant  terrible  "  of  romanticism. 
Perhaps  without  intending  to  do  so,  he  wittily' parodied  its  excesses  in  his  firsi 
verses  :  Contes  d'Espagne  et  dltalie  (1830).  These  were  followed  by  Le  SpectacU 
dans  iin  faiitenil  (1832),  including  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,  A  quoi  revent  les  jeiinei 
filles,  and  Namouna. — All  the  verses  written  between  1829  and  1835  form  tin 
collection  known  as  Premieres  Poesies. 

After  1835  Musset  published  his  finest  pieces  in  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes 
the  Stances  a  la  Malibran,  Les  Naits,  La  Lettre  a  Lamartine^  U Espoir  en  Dieu^  etc., 
which  bear  the  title  Poesies  nouvelles  (1836-1852).  At  the  same  time  he  wrotel 
tales,  comedjes,  an  autobiographical  novel  :  La  Confession  d\in  enfant  du  siecleA 
Received  iiito  the  French  Academy  in  1852,  he  died  prematurely  in  Paris,] 
in  1857. 

Mussel's  masterpieces,  in  the  different  lyrical  genres,  are  :  Rolla  (1833),] 
a  poem  without  any  precise  plan,  but  containing  eloquent  passages,  a  trlflej 
over-rhetorical  ;  Les  Naits  :— the  Nuit  de  Mai  (1835),  the  Nuit  de  Decembre  {i83^)yl 
the  Nuil  d'aoul  (1836),  the  Nuit  d'Odobre  (1837).  Tlie  finest  are  the  first  and! 
the  last. 

Nuit_de  mai  :  A  betrayed  passion  leaves  a  cruel  wound  in  the   poet's  heart  ;j 
Hie  Muse,  with  whom  he  is  speaking,  invites  him  to  resume  liis  lyre  ;  he  has 
no  further  wish  to  sing  ;   vainly   the  Muse  enumerates   all  the  themes  whicl 
might  tempt  his  inspiration  ;  he  refuses.     Then  the  Muse   says  :   Rien  ne  noui 
rend  si  grands  quune  grande  douleur...  and:  Les  plus   desesperes  sont  les  chantsl 
les  plus  beaux.     She  recalls  to  his  mind  the  legend  of  the  pelican,   who   stabs] 
her  own  heart  in  order  to  feed  her  children  with   its   blood...     But   the  poetj 
ends  with  a  last  refusal  ;  his  grief  is  too  recent  (1).     Nuit  d'Odobre  :   The  poet 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  970. 
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seems  to  be  consoled  ;  he  receives  the  Muse  joyfully,  and  is  willing  to  tell  her 
of  his  love,  of  which  he  thinks  him- 
self cured.  But,  the  memory  of  his 
betrayal  excites  him,  and  he  bursts 
out  in  impassioned  reproaches.  The 
Muse  calms  him,  and  leaches  him 
lh(r  value  of  grief  :  Lliomme  est  an 
npprenti,  la  doiileur  est  son  mailre, 
Et  mil  lie  se  connait  lant  qiiHl  na  pas 
sonjfert.  The  poet  gradually  grows 
calm,  and  goes  away  with  the  Muse 
lo  sing  of  awakened  nature.  This 
Nuit  (TOttohre  is  really  a  drama,  and 
a  masterpiece  of  composition  and 
psychology  (1). 

The  Letlre  a  Lamartine  is  a  mag- 
nificent profession  of  spiritual 
faith  (^2).  It  is  completed  by  VEs- 
poir  en  Diea  (1838)  (3)  and  Le  Sou- 
venir (1841). — In  the  Stances  a  la 
Malibran  (1836),  Mussel  weeps  for 
the  death  of  a  great  artist,  who  has 
given  her  life  for  her  art.— In  the 
delicious  piece  of  badinage  entitled 
"  Sur  trois  marches  de  marbre  rose'' 
(1840)  (4.),  there  is  amazing  wit  and 
virtuosity .  We  should  mention 
also  :  Une  Soiree  perdue  (1840)  (5), 
which  contains  a  eulogy  of  Moliere, 
justly  celebrated,  le  Saule  (6),  Sil- 
via (7),  etc. 

Musset  was  only  partially  a  ro- 
manticist. It  is  Irue  he  wrote  the 
Contes  d'Espagne  et  d'ltalie,  Les  Mar- 
rons  du  feu,  etc.,  but  his  roman- 
ticism is  only  a  mischievous  trick ; 
Musset  amuses  himself  by  borrow- 
ing another's  instrument,  and  play- 


(t)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  974. 
—  (2)  Id.,  1st  cycle,  p.  447.  —  (3)  Id.,  2nd  cy- 
cle, p.  976.  —  (4)  Id.,  2nd  cycle  p.  980.   -  (5;  Id 
(7)  Id.,  1st  cycle,  p.  44S. 
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From  the  iithograpli  by  Achille  Deveria  (1800-1857). 


2nd  cycle,  p.  978.  -    (G)  Id.,  1st  cycle,  p.  446. 
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ing  it  in  order  to   mystify  the  public.     And  Musset  was  pciiiaps  deceived  by  his 
own  triclt  ;  perhaps  the  Ballade  a  la  liine,  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,  and  Rolla 

seemed  to  liim  to  be  masterpieces,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  shaken  by  a  terrible  crisis.  Fare- 
well, then,  to  local  colour,  imitation,  melodram- 
atic love  and  declamation.  '^  Ah,  frappe-toi 
le  cceiir,  cest  la  qii'est  le  genie!  "  Musset  no  longer 
thought  of  anything  but  to  sing  his  despair, 
and  his  memories.  He  became  the  greatest  poet 
of  sincere  and  deceived  love.  Once  this  crisis 
oVfr,  he  was  no  longer  a, romanticist  at  all,  not 
even  like  Lamartine,  whom  he  resembles  in  Les  . 
Nails,  VEspoir  en  Dieu  and  Le  Souvenir.  He 
became  an  almost  classical  poet,  above  all  else 
spiritual,  possessed  of  a  discreet  sensibility,  an] 
heir  of  La  Fontaine  (1)  and  Marivaux.  He  wrote, 
about  romanticism,  the  ironical  and  cruel  Let-^ 
Ires  de  Dapuis  et  Cotonet.  Traditional  critics,' 
like  Nisard,  claim  him;  in  fact,  it  is  possible 
that  some  day  he  will  be  classed  apart  as  an., 
entirely  independent  poet. 


MINOR  POETS.— A  few  lyrical  poets  of  this 
period  may  be  noted  (t815  to  1850)  : — Casimir     ' 
Delavigne  (1793-1843).     We    shall  speak    <^l'^c-— . 
where  of  his  dramas  and  comedies  (2).  As  a  ly-B 
rical  poet  he  acquired  renown  by  his  Messeniennes 
(1  SI 5-1822),  political  odes  inspired  by  current 
events  {Waterloo,  La  Devastation  da  Musee)  or  by^i 
history  (Jeanne  d'Arc).   This  poetry,  while  always™' 
sincere  and  generous,  seems  to  us  now  to  lack 
movement  and  style.     But  his  contemporaries 
placed  him  alongside  of  Lamartine. — B4ranger 
(1780-1857)  achieved  popularity  and  glory  by  his 
songs.     A  liberal  undeithe  Restoration,  he  san 


ALFRED      DE     MUSSET 
AS  A   DANDY 

Fiom  a  portrait  bv  Eugene  Lami 

(1800-1890). 


of  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  with  emotion,  ''indH 


wittily  bantered  the  government.  His  songs, 
^^llich  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  went  the  rounds  of  both  the  salons 
and  the  cafes,  were  gathered  into  three  successive  collections  in  1815,  1821 
and  1833.     As' their  chief  value  lay  in  topical  allusions,  they  have  deteriorated 

(1)  Morrcaux  rhoisis,  Isl  cycle,  [> .  448. 

(2)  On  Mussefs  plays,  cf.  p.  779. 
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with  lime,  but  a  few  have  survived  :  La  Sainte-Alliance,  Le  Vieux  Drapeau,  La 
Bonne  vieille  (^),  Les  Hirondelles,  Le  Vieux  sergent  (i),  etc. —  Emile  Deschamps 
(1791-1871)  gathered  his  principal  poems  into  his  Eludes  frangaises  et  etrangeres 
(1828),  the  Preface  of  which  is  an  excellent  document  for  Ihc  critical  history 
of  romanlicism. 

Auguste  Brizeux  (1800-1858),  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  French  "  poets 
of  the  soil  ",  has  written  hjunionious  verses  about  Brittany.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Lamarline,  whom  he  sometimes  resembles  in  subject  and  form.  But,  evon 
in  his  best  poem,  Marie  (1856),  he  recalls. but  dimly  the  author  of  Jocelyn.  He 
also  wrote  Bretons  (1845j,  Ilistoires  poetiques  (1855),  and  a  translation  of  Dante's 
Divina  Comedia  (1853). 

Aug-uste  JBarbier  (1805-1882). — There  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of 
poetry  of  a  fame  so  quickly  acquired  and  so  ill  sustained.  In  1830,  Barbier 
[)ublished  several  satirical  pieces  inspired  by  the  Revolution  of  July  :  La  Curee, 
Le  Lion,  Qnalre-vingt-  treize,  La  Popularite,  Napoleon,  etc.,  which  he  gathered 
in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  lambes.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  resound- 
ing. But  though  Barbier  published  other  poems  afterwards,  the  public  re- 
mained inditrerejit,  and  would  never  recognise  him  except  as  the  author  of 
those  moral  and  political  verses,  of  such  superbe  elan,  with  their  irritated, 
eloquent  tone,  their  nervous  style,  violent  and  full  of  imagery,  and  their 
boldness  which  sometimes  ended  in  cynicism  (3). 

Victor  de  Laprade  (1812-1883). — Laprade  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
iniitalors  of  Lamartine.  Though  he  had  not  as  much  genius  as  the  latter,  his 
idealism  is  purer  and  his  morality  firmer.  But  he  lacks  variety.  In  his  not 
inconsiderable  work,  a  few  pieces  containing  deep  thought  and  of  a  happy  turn 
of  expression  will  always  be  preserved,  such  as  La  Mori  dhin  chene,  Les  Hautes 
Cinies,  etc.  His  principal  collections  of  verse  are  :  Psyche  (1841),  Poemes  evan- 
geliqaes  (1852),  Symphonies  (1855),  etc.  He  also  produced  several  works  in 
prose,  the  most  original  of  which  are  devoted  to  pedagogical  questions. 


n.  —  TRANSITION. 

THEOPHILE  GAUTIER  (1811-1872).  — Th.  (iautier  believed  at  first  in  his 
vocation  as  a  painter.  It  was  as  an  art  student,  pupil  of  Rioult,  that  he  took 
part  in  the  "  bataillc  d'Hernani,  "  and  scandalised  the  Philistines  with  his 
cherry-coloured  doublet,  his  water-green  pantaloons,  and  his  nut-gray  overcoal . 
He  published  his  first  verses  towards  the  end  of  1830,  w  ithout  revealing  any 
-pecial  merit  exce|>t  sureness  of  touch.     In  1833,    his  originality  began    to   be 

(1)  Morceaucc  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  45S. 
Cl)  Morceau.c  (hoiain,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  991. 
['■i)  Morccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  WlL 
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evident  in  Albertas,  in  which  he  showed  liimself  to   be  ratlier  an   exaggerat 
romanticist  ;  but  in  the  same  year,  with  a  sudden  change   of  mind  which  r 
calls  Mussel's,  he  made  fun  of  his  friends  in  Les  J eune- France.     At  this  time  he 
began  to  write  for  the  reviews  and  papers  ;  and  it  was  in  1837  that  he  becamcJ 

art  and  dramatic  critic  OJ 
La  Presse  in  1845,  goin 
over  to  Ihe  Moniteiir.  Dui 
ing  all  his  life  he  complair 
ed  of  this  enslaving  worl 
to  which  however  lie  ha 
condennied  himself  by  v^ 
cation;  for  whatever  i 
be  said,  he  had  in  him  Ih 
stuff  of  a  true  critic,  thoug 
an  impressionist  one.  \ 
continued  to  publisli  ver; 
and  novels  :  La  Comedie  d 
la  mort  (1838),  Eniaux  et  d 
niees  (\8^'l),  Le  Roman  de  i 
momie  (1856),  Le  Caj)Uaii 
Fracasse  (1863)  ;  and  boo] 
of  travel  :  Tra  los  moni 
(Voyage  en  Espngne,  183(^ 
Italia  (185:2),  Constantinop 
(1854),  Voyage  en  Russ 
(4866). 

Tlieophile  Gautier  was  th 
first  to  practice  "  art  fc 
art's  sake.  "  He  react( 
against  the  "  hyperfroph 
of  the  Ego  "  (1),  against  th 
perpetual  effusions  of  sei 
liment  (Lamartine),  the  dej 
pair  of  disappointed  lo^ 
(Mussel),  against  the  philosophical  or  political  pretentions  of  poets  (Vign; 
Hugo).  According  to  Gautier,  the  poet  is  a  man  who  observes  the  exterui 
world,  and  describes  in  plastic  coloure^^erse  its  various  jaspects.  This  do( 
not  mean  that  he  would  banish  all  idea  of  poetry  in  itself,  but  he  expects  noii 
from  his  reader  who,  before  a  picture  or  a  silhouette,  will  experience  only  fee 
ings  such  as  he  would  have  before  reality  itself.    Thus  Gautier  was,  before  ever 


POUTRAIT    or    TIlEOl'lIILE    GAUTIER    IN    1S38 

From  a  lithograph  by  Celestin  Nantcuil  (1813-iS73). 


(1)  This  witty  definition  of  exaggerated,  romanticism  is  Brunotiero"s. 
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thing  else,  a  great  artist,  who  pcrliaps,  in  the  midst  of  romanticism,  saved  the 
French  language  and  versification  from  a  sort  of  verbal  and  rhythmical  dif- 
fuseness.     His  masterpiece  is  Emaux  ei  Camees. 

BAUDELAIRE  (1821-1867).— Baudelaire  can  be  claimed  both  by  the  Par- 
nassians and  the  Symbolists.  He  had  a  strange  mind,  a  morbid  sensibility, 
a  taste  for  the  rare  and  the  false  and  a  scorn  for  the  simple  and  the  true,  and 
a  passion  for  form  and  rhythm — all  the  virtues  and  all  the  defects  which  were 
to  develop  in  both  schools.  One  collection  of  poems  only,  Les  Fleurs  du  mal 
(1857),  made  his  reputation.  We  find  in  these  verses  an  uidiealthy  melan- 
choly, and  a  shocking  realism,  but  here  and  there  exquisite  elegance.  Baude- 
laire has  left  an  excellent  translation  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

THEODORE  DE  BANVILLe  (1823-1891)  is  related  more  definitely  to 
Theophile  Gautier  and  the  Parnassians.  He  carries  to  excess  the  doctrine  of 
*'  art  for  art's  sake,  "  and  seems  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  richness  of 
rhyme.  He  has  set  forth  his  theories  in  his  Petit  traite  de  versification  fran- 
gaise  (1872).  His  principal  books  are  :  Les  Cariatides  (1842),  Les  Stalac- 
tites (1846),  Odelettes  (1857),  and  Odes  fanambulesques  {iS^l).  Banville  doubtless 
seeks  above  everything  else  the  effects  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  short  pieces  are  only  valuable  for  their  form  ;  but  he  was  not  quite 
sincere  in  railing  at  thought  and  sentiment,  because  he  is  more  than  once 
most  happily  inspired,  and  his  talent  as  a  wieldor  of  the  chisel  does  not  pre- 
vent his  possession  of  both  finesse  and  sensibility  (Ij. 

III.  —  LE  PARNASSE. 

In  1866  the  bookseller  Lemaire  published,  under  the  title  of  Parnasse,  a  col- 
lection comprising  verses  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Sully  Prudhomme,  J.-M.-de  lle- 
redia,  A.  Silvestre,  Leon  Dierx,  F.  Coppee,  Yilliers  de  L'lsle-Adam,  A.  Theuriet, 
Stephane  Mallarme,  Verlaine,  etc.  The  reunion  of  these  writers  was  only 
momentary,  and  one  Parnassian  at  least  soon  left  the  Parnasse.  •  Leaving  aside 
the  complete  disagreement  between  Mallarme  and  Verlaine,  the  chiefs  of  the 
symbolistic  movement,  the  differences  between  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia 
and  Coppee  and  Sully  Prudhomme  were  soon  to  be  evident.  Though  the 
iParnassian  school  was  devoted  to  plastic  beauty,  rhythm,  and  impersonality 
developed  to  the  point  of  indifference,  the  name  Parnassian  could  oidy  be 
exactly  applied  to  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia.  The  rest,  like  Sully  Pru- 
dhomme and  F.  Cop'pee7*though  called  Parnassians,  were  simply  |)<>els  with 
110  other  distinction  than  their  own  illustrious  names. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  UOf) 
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LECONTE    DE    LISLE  (4818-1894).— Bom  on  Reunion  Island,  Lcconte 
Lisle  travelled  in  the  Ijidies  and  the  Sonde  islands.     There  his  eyes  were  filled 
Avitli  the  colour  which   he    was   later   (o   transfer  to  his   verse.     He  afterwards 


Jived  iiii-Rennes,  Avh(>re  lie  studied  llislo^^ 


From  a 


I.  uh;  LisiJ': 

•n  in  1828). 


id  Greek  ;  but  at  this  epoch  (1841^ 

he  published  banal  vers(( 

which,    Avhen     he    becai 

famous,    liad   been   forj 

I  (Ml     by    everybody,     cv« 

liiinself.    In  1846 he  setll^ 

ill  l*aris,  and  devoted  hii 

Si' If  to  (jreelc  poetry  (trai 

l;itions  of  the  lliad,ihcOd] 

sey,    etc.),    and   lo    polity 

(slavery).     In  1852  he  pi 

lished  his  Poemes  anliqut 

with  a  Preface  (1)  which 

a  program  oft  he  new  po< 

ry  ;  in    1854  his  Poemes 

Poesies;  in  1862  his  Poei 

hdrbdrcs.     Me  then  becai 

the  re(()<;nized  leader  of  t| 

Parnassian  scliool.    In    II 

lie  presented  himself  un; 

ccssfully  to  the  French  A( 

demy  ,  and  at  every  new  el 

I  ion  he  failed  a^ain,  thouj 

\  icior    llniio    alwavs    vol 

for  liim.     And  it  was  Vict 

Hugo  he  succeeded  in  18^ 

In  the  Preface  of  the  Pi 

mes  antiques {{),  iS^^,y^c  Vi^ 

the  definition  of  this  sch( 

of  poetry  :  "...  Although 

can  give,  in  a  certain  mc^ 

nre,  a  general  character 


everything  il  lian(llc'>,  IImmc  is  vanilv  and  even  profanation  in  the  public  avo^ 
of  I  lie   anguish   of  llie   heail.     On    I  he   olhrr  hand,  however  vivid   may  be 
political  passions  of  our   lime,  Ihcv    hclong  Lo  the  world  of  action,  not  to 
domain    of   sijecii  l;il  ion.      riii^    explains    the    impersonalil>    and    neutrality 
these  studies...      We   must  talcc    refuge    in  a   life    of   contemplation  and  leai 


(1)  Tliis  I'rul'ace  no  longer  ai)pears  in  llie  edition. 
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ing,  as  in  a  saiicluary  of  repose  and  purification...  Art  and  science,  so  long 
leparated  in  consequence  of  the  divergent  effects  of  human  intelligence, 
ihould  tend  to  a  close  union,  or  even  to  be  confounded  one  in  the  other. 
One  has  been  the  primitive  revelation  of  the  ideal  as  contained  in  external 
'lature,  the  other,  a  reasoned  study  and  enlightening  exposition  of  it. 
But  art  has  lost  this  intuitive  spontaneity,  or  rather  has  exhausted  it  ;  it  is 
or  science  to  restore  to  it  the  sense  of  its  forgotten  traditions,  reviving  them 
II  their  own  proper  forms.  " 

This  anil-romanticist  program  once  set  forlh,  we  should  mark,  with  F.  Bru- 
letiere,  the  three  inspirations  of  Leconle  de  Lisle  :  1**  Antiquity,  under  two 
'orms  :  Greco-pagan  (HypCctie,  La  Venus  de  Milo,  Niobe,  UEnfance  d'Herakles,  etc. 
md  Les  Erinnyes,  a  drama  in  three  acts  imitated  from  iEschylus,  Orestes), 
md  Hindoo  or  Buddhistic  (Bhagavat,  Suryn,  La  Vision  de  Drama)  ; — 2°  Exoti- 
;ism  :  Itie  autlior's  inclination  for  Buddhism  unites  with  his  memories  of 
ravel,  and  ijispires  him  wilh  his  brilliant  descriptions  (Le  Bernica,  La  Fontaine 
lux  Lianes),  and  his  descriptions  of  animals  (Le  Reve  du  jaguar,  Les  Elephants, 
M  Panthere  noire,  Le  Sommeil  du  condor)  ; — 3°  Pessimism,  which  in  his  case 
•esults  from  scientific  positivism,  paganism  and  Buddhism.  In  pieces  likeMidt, 
mdNox,  Leconte  deLisle's  pessimism  is  clearly  different  from  that  of  Vigny,  in 
hat  it  seeks  consolation  or  oblivion  in  nature  (*'  O  mers,6  bois  songeurs...  Vous 
wez  apaise  ma  tristesse  profonde  ").  In  the  admirable  poem  entitled  Dies  irx, 
he  poet  sings  the  annihilation  of  death,  which  he  asks  to  return  to  us  "  le 
•epos  que  la  vie  a  trouble.  " 

As  a  writer,  Leconte  de  Lisle  forges  robust  and  sonorous  verses,  sliglilly 
igid  ;  his  language  shows  the  effort,  successful,  it  is  true,  of  an  artist  who 
wishes  to  achieve  precision,  plasticity  and  brilliance  (1). 

J-M.  DE  HEREDIA  (1842-1905).— Heredia,  born  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
)rought  up  in  France,  remained  faithful  to  the  Parnasse.  He  published  in 
eviews,  one  by  one,  the  sonnets  which  were  collected  in  1893  under  the  title  : 
^s  Trophees.  Never  did  Boileau's  famous  formula  :  Un  sonnet  sans  defaut  vaut 
eul  un  long  poeme,  appear  so  true.  Each  of  these  somiets  is  indeed  a  poem, 
f  such  close  and  learned  composition  that  one  is  never  tired  of  re-reading 
hem  in  order  to  understand  them  better,  and  writteji  in  a  style  id  once  so 
uU  and  brilliant  and  in  such  perfect  rhythm,  that  they  arc  a  joy  to  the  eye  as 
fell  as  to  the  ear.  The  most  frequently  quoted  are  :  Le  Chevrier,  Nemee,  La 
Yebbia,  Soir  de  bataille,  Antoine  et  Cleopdtre,  Les  Conquerants  (2). 

SULLY  PRUDHOMME  (1839-1908).— It  was  by  the  study  of  science  that 
ully  Prudliornme  prepared  himself  to  be  a  poet.  This  resulted  in  the  remark- 
able precision   with   which  he    noted    his  own    sensations   or  psychology    in 

(1)  Mnrreaux  rhuisis,  Snd  cycle,  p.  i'ilO. 

(2)  Morceaux  choikis,  2ncl  cycle,  p.  1379. 
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e  neral.  With  a  soul  always  in  vibration,  and  linkpd  to  the  whole  world  iP 
"  innombrables  liens  freles  et  douloureux,  "  Sully  Prudhomme  expresses  th( 
most  delicate  and  true  nuances  in  a  crystal-clear  style,  with  no  effort  for  co- 
lour, no  declamation  or  affectation.  A  Parnassian  just  long  enough  to  learr 
his  craft  thoroughly,  he  br'lioved,  and  with  reason,  thta  poetry  should  be  intimate 

and  philosophical,  and  tha^ 
the  external  world  is  onl) 
interesting    as     a    sublii 
enigma    which    appeals] 
our  thought.     The   Siai 
el   Poenies  (1865-1866)  c^ 
tain,  among  the  most  ren 
kable  pieces  :  Le  Vase  br^ 
L'Habilude,  and  the  whj 
of  the  exquisite  series  cal 
Jeunes  Filles. — Les  Eprea\ 
el  les  Solitudes  (1866-1875 
Premiere   Solitude,  La 
lactee,  La  Lyre  et  les  Doi{ 
Le  Missel,  etc. — Les  Vail 
Tendresses    (1872)    inclu( 
pL'rhaps  the  finest   piec( 
Aux  amis  inconnus,  La  Coi 
L'Eloile  au  cceur,   etc- 
Zenilh  (1878)  is  a  short  po^ 
about  llie  catastrophe  of  i 
balloon  known  by  that  na 
me. — Later  Sully  Prudhom; 
me  wrote  philosophical, 
symbolical  poems,    lon{ 
and    somewhat    cold,    li 
La    Justice    (1878)    and 
Bonheur  (1888).     Finally,  he  published  several  very  distinguished  philosophi 
studies  :  a  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Lucretius  and  a  stud 
of  Pascal  ;   and  he  collected   under  the  title  of  Testament  poetique  (1901)  soi 
critical  writings  in  which  there  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  with  the  syj 
bolists  on  the  necessity  for  rhythm  in  verse  (1). 


POBTRAIT  0|-    SLLI.V   PKDDUOMMli 

From  a  photograph  by  Dornac. 


[Om 

] 


FRANQOIS  COPPEE  (184-2-1908).— The  poet  of  intimate  things,  of  the 
humble,  of  the  trifling  realities  of  daily  life,  Coppee  knew  how  to  draw  fortli 
a  penetrating  and  delicate  perfume   from   these   banalities.     It  was  his  behei 

(1)  Morceatix  clwisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.   1381. 
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} hat  poetry  can  do  without  great  subjects  or  heroes,  but  that  man,  for  the 
ison  alone  that  he  suffers,  loves,  hopes  and  resigns  himself,  is  intense  poetic 
iMilerial.  We  may  discuss  his  system,  for  a  system  it  really  is  :  we  know 
ill  advance  that  Coppee  will  select  a  "  small  grocer  of  Montrouge  ",  a  "  petit 
honrgeois  ",  an  "  engineer  on  the  Northinn  Railway,  "  etc.,  and  that  he  will 
place  them  in  an  ordinary  environment,  minutely  studied.  Although  Coppee, 
ill  spite  of  this  trivial  bickground,  cultivates  exquisite  poetic  flowers,  we  may 
I)' permitted  to  prefer  the. charming  melancholy  of  his  Arriere-Saison  (1887), 
a,  1(1  the  philosophic  and  religious  beauty  of  the  Paroles  sinceres  (1890).  Many 
oilier  poems  in  his  luimerous  books  prove  that  his  was  a  delicate  and  not  al- 
loucther  heallliy  soul,  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Lamartine  and  of  Musset,  the 
I  ival  of  Sully  Prudhomme,  and  that  he  made  for  himself  a  genre,  slightly  art- 
iliiiai,  of  poetic  naturalism. — We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  his  fine  plays  in 
vcise  (1),  Some  pieces  of  his,  such  as  La  Lettre  d'un  mobile  breton,  La  Veillee, 
Ln  Benediction,  appear  now  be  altogether  old-fashioned  (2). 

ALBERT  SAMAIN  (1858-1900).  —  We  may  further  class  among  the  Parnas- 
sians Albert  Samain,  who  has  published  three  collections  of  verse  :  Au  Jardin 
dr  V Infante  (1893),  aux  Flancs  da  Vase  (1898),  and  le  Chariot  d'Or  (1900),  as  wel. 
as  a  two-act  dramatic  study  :  Polypheme. 

Samain  hands  on  the  tradition  of  Andre  Chenier  by  the  delicate  and  sculpt- 
ural precision  of  his  descriptive  verse;  but  his  work  has  the  additional  quality  of 
a  warm,  picturesque  and  occasionally  brilliant  realism.  Sometimes  objective 
ami  cold,  he  has  often  expressed  melancholy  and  pain  with  the  most  subtle  sin- 
cerity.    Symbolism  has  supplied  him  with  images,  but  has  never  obscured  his 

I  iiiidamentally  F-rench  limpidity.    Albert  Samain  will  rank  among  our  best  poets 

We  may  further  name  M.  Jean  Richepin,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  mastery  of  words 

and  rhythm,  is  a  genuine  Parnassian.    But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subjects 

\\  liich  he  has  chosen  for  treatment,  we  should  rank  him  with  the  realists  or  na- 

'///v/hsfs  of  poetiy.The  most  original  of  his  collections  is  la  Chanson  des  Gueux 

187(3),  in  which  he  has  made  a  clever  and  rather  artificial  use  of  popular  slang. 

STEPHANE  MALLARME  (1842-1898)  was  a  delicate  and  refined  poet,  at- 

I I  acted  by  the  mystery  of  ideas,  and,  in  his  detestation  of  the  commonplace,  he 
is  often  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible.     He  did  not  aim  at  analysis  or  des- 

I  iption,  but  only  at  suggestion,  and  his  process  was  one  of  evocations  and  allu- 
sions. His  best  poems,  exquisite  and  clear  at  the  same  time,  are  VApres-midi  d'un 
'niine,  les  Fenetres  and  lAzur. 
I'.iit  the  numerous  disciples  who  gathered  round  liini  and  for  the  most  part  had 

If  it  her  his  searching  intelligence  nor  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Frencli 
language,  pushed  his  doctrines  to  extremes.     Under  pretext  of  putting   more 

(hCf.  p.  783. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1384. 
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suppleness  into  verse,  they  robbed  it  of  its  rhythm  and  music,  and  their  poeti 
frequently  ressembles  a  doctored  prose,  cut  up  into  unequal  lines  at  the  caprii 
of  the  printer.  In  their  dread  of  the  commonplace,  they  fell  into  an  obsci 
rity  all  the  inore  aggravating  as  behind  its  veils  of  mystery  tliere  is  nothing 
be  found  but  an  empty  void.  Their  vocabulary  is  as  vague  as  that  of  a  foreign! 
Willi  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  their  syntax  is  a  challenge 
logic  and  good  sense.  We  note  indeed  that  a  certain  number  of  symboli 
poets  are  of  foreign  extraction...  and  that  is  their  excuse. 

But  still,  among  Maliarme's  disciples  and  successors,  a  few  poets  of  genuine 
lent  succeeded  in  getting  novel  etfects  out  of  this  new  poetical  departure  and 
combining  the  musical  freedom  of  Verlaine  withtheprecision  of  the  Parnassiai 

Although  the  verses  of  Francis  Jammes  (born  in  1868)  often  resemble  pros 
one  cannot  but  accord  to  the  poet  of  VAngelus  de  VAube  a  VAngelus  du  Soi 
and  les  Georfjiqaes  chretiennes  a  fine  sentiment  of  nature  and  the  gift  of  evokii 
very  personal  and  very  human  impressions  in  words  that  are  at  the  same  tii 
simple  and  unhackneyed. 

A  great  and  extremely  personal  talent  mustJje  allowed  to  a  poet  like  Jean 
UKAS  (1856-1910),  whose  les  Syrtes  (1884)  les  CantUenes  (1886;  and  les  Stances {i8{ 
lake  us  back  to  the  purity  of  Andre  Chenier. 

We   may   further  quote   Maurice  MyEXERLiNCK,  Ephraim   MikiiAKL,    Uimbai 

HODENBACH,    Eiuilc    VeRII/EUEN. 

But  the  most  accomplished  example  of   a  Parnassian  who  has  successful 
borrowed  certain  processes  and  rhythms  from  symbolism,  is  that  of  Mr  Henri 
Uegnieu  (born  in  1864).     An  enthusiat  at  the  outset  for  free  verse  and  yet  alwj 
clear,   Henri   de  Hegnier  has  arrived,  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  at  fusin< 
the   best  material   of  the   two  scliools.     A  poem  like  le  Vase  will  pass  for 
masterpiece  of  tliis  fusion. 

The  principal  collections  of  Henri  de  Regnier  are  :  les  Jeux  rustiqiies  et  divi 
(1897),  les  Medailles  d'Argile  (1900),  la  Sandale  Ailee  (1901). 

Let  us  clos  this  list  in  naming  among  our  numerous  poetesses  the  Gomte^ 
de  NoAiLLEs,  wliose  verses  at  one  moment  recall  Lamartine  by  Iheir  spontanec 
and  harmonious  ease,  at  another  are  marked  by  a  rare  and  emotional  subtlej 
Her  chief  collections  are  :  le  Cceur  innombrable  (1901),  I' Ombre  des  Jours  (idOi^ 
EbloLiissements  (1907),  les  Vivanis  el  les  Moris  (1910). 

HI.  —SYMBOLISM. 

The  hislory  of  art  is  made  up  of  a  sue  cession  of  reactions.  After  Romi 
ticism  came  ;  Le  Parnasse  after  the  Parnassians  came  the  Symbolists, 
latter  not  only  accused  Th.  Gautier,  Leconle  de  Lisle  and  Hercdia  of  being 
materialistic,  attaching  too  much  value  to  form,  but  Sully  Prudhomme  and 
Goppee  also  seemed  to  them  to  smother  thought  and  sentiment  under  the 
weiglil  and  precision  of  their  verse. 
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For  PAUL  VERLAINE  (1844-1896),  poetry  was  nothing  more  than  impul- 
sive music,  capriciously  rhymed,  having  neither  ^'  composition  "  nor  "  elo- 
quence. "  He  was  a  born  poet,  and  his  sensibility,  ranging  from  unconscious 
cynicism  to  the  most  delicale  and  mystical  religious  feeling,  produced  a  few 
admirable  pieces  in  his  Poenies  saUiriiiens,  his  Romances  sans  paroles  and  es- 
pecially in  his  Sagesse  (I). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Til!'   Works  of  the  pjets  under  consideration,  nieiitioncd  in  Lluir  place  in  this   chapter. 

We  recommend  especially  a  reading  of  the  Prefaces  to  the  Works,  in  which  the  poets 

themselves  have  deilned  their  work  so   happily  that  criticism   has  only    to    nolc    uliat 

they  say. 

,  Brunetikue,  V E volution  de  la  poesie  lyrique  au  dlx-neuvienie  siccle,  Paris,  1895,  in  which 

will   he    found,    at   the    hcginiung   of   each  chapter,  an  indication  of  the  chief  works 

devoted  to  the  different  schools. 
Among  the    collections    pid)lished    for  the  use  of  stxidents,    may   he  noted   :  —  Vicxou 

Hugo,  Extralts  (poesio,  prose,  theatre),  3  vols.  Delagrave.  —  Lamautime,  OEuvres  clioisie<, 

par  11.  Waltz,  2  vol.  Ilachette.  —  A.  de  Vigny,  CEuvres  choisles,  Delagrave. 
\d.  Van  Bever  et  P.  Leautaud,  Poetes  d'aujourdliui.  Paris,  Mercure  de  France,  1S»1(S,2  vtd. 

(1)  Morccax.i-  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p    1000. 


PACE     OU^JAAIENr 

Taken  from  a  roinaiilicist  edition  of  the  Works  ol'  LaiiiarliiiB. 


niE    liOULEAARD    DU     TEMPLE 


This    lithograph,    which   dates    from   about    1830,  represents  the   continued  line    formed  by 
Gurius    and    Bobeche    theatres,     the     Cirque    Franconi,    the   Gaite,  the  Funambules,    Madam 
Saqui  and  the  Petit  Lazari. 


CHAPTER    V. 
ROMANTIC     DRAMA. 


SUMMARY        ' 

rThe  Romantic  drama  is  a  combmation  of  melodrama  and  historic  tragedy. 
—  The  theory  Nvas  set  forth    by   Victor   Hugo  in  La  Preface  de  Croinfve\l\ 
(1827)  :  disregard  of  the  unities,  an  admixture  of  genres,  the  union  of  the  sublimej 
and  the  grotesque,  and  the  freest  versification  were  the  chief  points. 

2»  VICTOR  HUGO  produced  Cromwell  in  1827,  Marion  Delorme,  in  1829, 
Hernani  in  i83o,  etc.  Les  Burgraves,  in  1848,  was  only  partially  successful] 
and  Hugo  renounced  the  theatre. — His  plays,  with  regard  to  action  and  charac-j 
ters,  would  seem  weak,  if  they  were  not  redeemed  by  their  poetry. 

3"  DUMAS  pere  produced  in  1829  Henri  III  et  sa  cour,  an  historical^ 
drama  in  prose.    After  this  he  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  melodrama. 

4°  A.  DE  VIQNV  imitated  Dumas  in  his  La  Mar^chale  d'Ancre  (i83i),  but] 
was  more  original  in  Chatterton  (i835),  a  drama  of  passion  as  well  as  a  play] 
with  a  purpose.     He  was  the  first  to  translate  Othello  completely  (1829). 

5°  A.  DE  MUSSET  did  not  write  his  Comedies  et  Proverhes  for  the  stage, 
and  so  did  not  trouble  himself  about  theatrical  conventions  ;  but  these  plays 
were  found  to  be  more  dramatic,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  those  of 
Victor  Hugo.    They  present  the  most  piquant  mixture  of  truth  and  fancy. 

6'  A  classical  reaction  took  place  in  1842  with  Ponsard's  Lucreee  ;  but  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  Ponsard  himself  finished  by  waiting  an  historical  drama, 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  some  bourgeois  comedies  {VHonneur  etVargent). 

7"  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  a  return  to  drama  in  verse,  in 
the  romanticist  form,  in  such  plays  as  COPPEE'S  and  RICHEPIN'S. 
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I.  —  HOW  THE  ROMANTIC  DRAMA  WAS  FORMED. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

taken  h'oni  Paitl  et  Virginie 
Gunner  edition.  1838. 


elodrama.  —  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII    there  was 


a  confused  and  extravagant  genre  known  as  tragi- 
comedy, which  might  have  developed  into  a  sort  of 
heroic  drama  half  Shakespearean,  half  Spanish.  But 
the  tendencies  of  the  French  mind  towards  reason 
soon  banished  tragi-comedy  from  the  stage.  Under 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  pseudo-classical  imitations 
still  held  the  stage  of  the  solemn  Theatre-Frangais, 
another  genre, — less  confused  than  the  tragi-comedy 
but  no  less  extravagant, — drew  the  public  to  the 
Ambigu,  the  Gaite  and  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  :  this 
was  melodrama.  The  Revolution,  in  fact,  had  trans- 
formed the  public.  The  people,  formerly  contented  with  mountebanks  and  fun- 
makers,  felt  the  need  of  rjobler  dramatic  emotions.  Guilbert  de  Pixerecourt 
was  their  Gorneille,  and  Gaigniez  their  Racine  (1). 

When  we  look  over  the  repertory  of  melodramas  played  between  1800  and 
4830,  we  are  surprised  to  find  so  many  historical  and  chivalric  subjects  borrowed 
from  the  French  or  German  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  Catholic  or  Moorish  Spain.  The  plots  are  mysterious,  there  are  vaults 
and  trap-dungeons,  and  always  a  villain.  The  comic,  or  rather  the  grotesque, 
is  mingled  with  the  tragedy  ;  and  beside  the  villain,  the  simpleton,  peasant  or 
soldier,  the  buffoon  or  the  valet  excite  laughter  in  order  to  otfset  the  painful 
emotions  of  the  audience,  like  the  gracioso  in  Spanish  plays.  The  scenery  was 
varied  and  brilliant,  with  ingenious  tricks  and  surprises  which  enchanted  the 
naive  spectators.  The  denouement  was  nearly  always  happy,  the  honest  charac- 
ters being  saved  and  rewarded,  while  the  villain  was  punished.  Finally,  the  me- 
lodrama was  written  in  prose,  in  a  style  affectedly  realistic,  an  admixture  of 
platitudes  and  pathos.     But  this  style  thrills  the  audience. 


Resemblance  and  Difference  between  the  Melodrama  and  the  Romantic 
;Drama. — We  recognise  in  melodrama  a  few  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
romantic  drama  :  as,  for  instaiice,  subjects  borrowed  from  modern  French  or 
foreign  history,  complicated  and  gloomy  plots,  admixture  of  the  serious  and 
the  laughable,  and  importance  given  to  scenery  and  local  colour.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  romantic  drama  is  only  glorified  melodrama 
'But,   if    melodrama   would  supersede    tragedy,    it    must    undergo    such    very 


(1)  Gf.  p.  710. 
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important  changes,  that  it  may  be  said  witli  equal  trutli  that  romantic  drama 

essentially  dilTerent  from  melodrama. 
First,  as  to  style.    The  genre,  owing  to  i 
change  of  theatre  and  public,  renounc 
one  of  its  liberties  to  accommodate  its 
to  the  usage  of  the  fashionable  society 
which  it  was  now  introduced.     The 
mantic  drama  of  Virlor  Hugo  is  genera 
written  in  verse,  and   in  the  theatre  ve 
is   an    entirely   classical   convention   J 
the  long  coat  and  white  npcktie  of  socie 
On  a  few  occasions  Hugo  wrote  in  pro 
and  Vigny's  and  Musset's  plays  are  a 
in  prose.     But  theirs  is  a  noble  and  poj 
ical  prose.    Dumas  pere,   alone,  is  re 
ted  to    Pixerecourt.     The   second  ess 
tial  ditYerence  between  romantic  dra 
and    melodrama,   lies    in    the    fact    t 
the  denouement  of  the  melodrama  is  h 
py,  while  that  of  the  romantic  drama 
unhappy.     And    this  characteristic  al 
would  be  sufhcient  to   preserve   Hern 
and  Cliatlerton  from  a  humiliating  co 
parison  with  L'Homme  mix  trois  visa 
or  the  Courrier  de  Lyon.     Thanks  to  t 
unhappy  ending,  in  fact,  one  of  the  pri 
ciples  of  pure  classic  tragedy  is  prese 
ed,  namely,    pity.     The  other   princip 
terror,    though    excited    in    melodra 
seems  only  a  trick,  as  we  are  assured 
advance  that  the  denouement  will  rele 
us.     But,  terror  and   pity,  one  regulai 
by  the   other,  leave  in  romantic  dran 
j[is   well  as   in  tragedy,    that   impressi 
of    majestic    sadness    of    which    Raci 
speaks,  and  this  assures  to  the  genre  the   same   dignity  as  that  of  tragedj 


PORTRAIT   OF    FREOERICK   LEMAITRE 

This  lithograph  represents  the  great  dra- 
matic actor  in  his  famous  role  of  Robert 
Macaire  in  the  Melodrama  VAuberge  des 
Adrets. 


Influence    of  Tragedy. — If  indeed  romantic   drama    felt   the    influence 
melodrama,  it  was  on  the  other  hand,  and  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  strongly 
fected  by  tragedy.     The  latter  had  remained  stationary  in   appearance  onlj 
The  background  was  the  same,  but  the  contents  of  the  play  had  been  inces 
sanlly  renewed,     A  few  fierce  romanticists  had  exclaimed  ;  *'  May  wo  be  dclil 
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cred  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  I  "  it  was  time  that  the  Greeks  and 
l\omans  gave  up  their  hold  on  classic  tragedy.  We  have  only  to  glance  over 
the  tragedies  acted  from  1815  to  1830  to  see  what  place  was  occupied  by  modern 
history.  Here  are  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  by  C.  Delavigne  (1819),  Louis  IX  by  An- 
celot  (1819),  Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Rouen  by  Davrigny  (1819),  Charles  de  Navarre  by 
Hrifaut  (1820),  Conite  Jalien  by  Gniraud  (1823),  Le  Maire  du  Palais  by  Ancelot 
(1823),  Pierre  de  Portugal  by  Arnault  (1823),  Jeanne  d'Arc  by  Soumct  (1825), 
Louis  XI  by  Mely-Janin  (1827),  etc.  And  we  have  only  mentioned  here  the 
tragedies  in  five  acts,  in  verse,  in  which  the  classical  unities  are  respected.  One 
can  see  that  the  subjects  are  neither  Greek  nor  Roman. 

Criticism.  —  The  positions  taken  by  the  critics  of  this  period  were  as  fol- 
lows :  There  are  only  a  few  belated  people  who  ask  that  antique  subjects  alone 
should  be  handled  in  connection  with  the  unities  ;  all  the  rest  separate  into  two 
schools  :  1**  Those  who  say:  Let  us  seek  new  subjects;  let  us  exploit  the  history 
of  France  and  of  other  countries  ;  let  us  imitate  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
literatures ; — but  let  us  preserve  the  classical  form.  This  meant  applying  to 
tragedy  Ghenier's  precept  :  "  Sur  des  pensers  nouveauxfaisons  des  vers  antiques  ". 

-2°  Those  who  said  :  For  new  subjects,  historical  and  foreign,  a  new  form 
would  be  suitable.  Complete  independence  for  the  dramatic  poet. — This 
second  opinion  was  upheld,  from  1819  to  1830,  in  the  literary  journals  (Lycee 
fran(;.ais,  Globe,  Revue  frangaise,  etc.),  by  eminent  critics  like  Charles  de  Remu- 
sat,  Ch.  Loyson,  P.  Dubois,  Magnin,  etc. 

In  1825  appeared  Prosper  Merimee's  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  a  collection  of 
short  pieces  attributed  by  their  author  to  a  Spanish  actress ;  and  here  we 
find  the  freedom  of  Shakespeare  united  to  the  fancy  of  Calderon. 

Therefore,  when  Victor  Hugo  wrote  Cromwell  (1827),  or  Alexandre  Dumas 
wrote  Christine  (1828),  and  produced  on  the  stage  Henri  III  etsa  Coar(1829),  they 
associated  themselves  with  a  contemporary  movement.  The  genre  they  per- 
fected, and  at  length  consecrated  by  their  "  masterpieces,  "  had  been  prepared 
by  historical  melodrama,  historical  tragedy,  by  the  audacious  and  piquant 
experiment  of  Merimee  and  above  all  by  criticism.  They  took  from  melo- 
drama, much  more  than  from  Shakespeare,  its  freedom  and  variety  ;  and  from 
tragedy  they  took  its  terror,  pity  and  dignity  of  style. 

And,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  we  should  add  that  the  representations  given 
by  the  troupe  of  English  actors  in  Paris  in  1828,  had  also  contributed  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  the  success  of  Henri  III  and  of  Ilernani  (1). 

(1)  Concerning  this  preparation  of  the  romantic  (Iraina,  according  to  contemporary  witnesses 
see  Presse  litteraire  sous  la  Restauration,  pp.  318-372. 
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II.  —  THE  THEORIES. 


o  Crom 


These  theories  are  brilliantly  expounded  in  the  celebrated  Preface  to 
ivell,  which  Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  1827.     It  has  been  regarded  as  the  manifest^ 
of  the  young  dramatic  school  —  yet  it  was  not  very  original  (1).     All   Hug| 
ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  current  criticism  of  his  time.     Mme  de  Stacl. 


\7:Jc\s^^^i^'^  "^ 


"    PEG.VSE  ROM.VNTIQUE  ' 

The    principal    ridp.rs    carried  by   the  crab  are  the    painter  Eugene  Delacroix,  Victor   Hugo  al 
Alexandre  Dumas.     The  caricaturist  gives  them  this  motto:  «  Nothing  is  beautiful  but  uglinesJ?, 
ugliness  only  is  lovable.  » 

her  analyses  of  Shakespeare,  Goeliie  and  Schiller,  had  spread  among  the  educat- 
ed public  a  taste  and  desire  for  a  freer  dramatic  form.  The  journals  of  the 
time,  Le  Conservatear  litteraire,  La  Muse  Jrangaisc,  Le  Lycee  frangais ,  Le 
Globe,  etc.,  in  their  discussions  of  new  plays,  indicated  the  way  to  substitute  a 

(1)  See   Maurice    Souriau's   Inttoduction   to    his    edition   of  the  Pt e face  de  Cromwell  (1897), 
pp.  1-38 
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new  and  living  genre  for  worn-out  tragedy.  The  famous  Manzoni  (1),  replying 
to  a  criticism  of  his  first  drama,  Carmagnola,  published  in  1820  a  Lettre  sur  les 
unites,  to  which  Fauriel  must  have  contributed,  and  which  is  the  most  discrimin- 
ating and  judicious  discussion  produced  on  the  classical  system.  But  who 
had  read  this  learned  study?  The  Theatre-Fran^ais  continued  to  close  its 
doors  against  novelties,  and  the  public  went  on  with  its  traditional  admir- 
ations. Hugo,  suiting  his  elTort  to  the  resistance,  made  heavy  and  noisy  am- 
munition out  of  Preface,  which  he  crammed  with  paradoxes  and  antitheses,  clo- 
thed in  a  brilliant  style.     This  time  both  the    public  and  the  authors  were  hit. 

Analysis  of  the  Preface  to  Cromwell. — Hugo  first  gives  a  comprehensive  glance  to 
the  development  of  poetry  tiiroughout  the  history  of  mankind.  Poetry  awoke  in  the  world 
with  man  liimself ;  but  it  was  then  wholly  ecstatic  and  adoring,  altogether  lyrical.  As  hu- 
manity developed  and  became  active,  poetry  became  epic.  Genesis  represents  lyricism  ; 
Homer  incarnates  the  epic,  which  keeps  its  essential  characteristics  wtien,  instead  of 
being  sung  or  recited,  it  is  put  upon  the  stage.  "  All  the  ancient  authors  of 
tragedy  ",  says  Hugo,  "  retail  Homer — the  same  fables,  the  same  catastropties,  the 
same  heroes.  All  draw  their  water  from  the  Homeric  river.  It  is  everlastingly  the 
Iliad  and  ttie  Odyssey  over  again.  Like  Achilles  dragging  Hector,  Greek  tragedy  revolves 
around  Troy.  "  Finally,  Christianity  revealed  to  man  liis  own  duality  ;  man  turns 
towards  himself,  and  his  heart  is  for  ever  divided  between  the  virtues  which  he  ought 
to  practice,  and  the  natural  instincts  which  lead  him  to  evil  :  it  was  the  dramatic  age. 

-Literally,  this  thesis  cannot  be  upheld.  Sophocles'  CEdipus  and  Euripides'  Hippolytus 
are  dramatic  in  tlie  narrowest  sense  of  the  word.  And  could  we  say  ttiat  modern  times 
are  exclusively  dramatic,  and  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  lyricism  invad- 
ed everything?  But  this  system  cont:iins  somj  truth.  We  cannot  deny  (and  here 
Hugo  only  renewed  Chateaubriand's  admirable  thesis),  that  the  analysis  of  sentiments 
and  passions  owes  to  Christianity  botli  new  elements  and  a  new  method.  Psychology 
is  a  modern  science  ;  it  is  through  this  delicate  science  that  Racing  is  superior  to  the 
ancients  and  that  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  rank  before  the  Greeks  in  profundity  and 
complexity. 

Now,  Victor  Hugo  goes  on,  the  object  of  the  drama  is  truth,  that  is  to  say,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  whole  of  life.  It  was  therefore  wrong,  according  to  his  ideas,  tliat  two 
separate  genres  were  created  in  the  classical  epoch  :  tragedy  for  noble  and  terrible  pas- 
sions, comedy  for  the  absurd  ones.  On  one  side,  tears  ;  on  the  other,  laughter.  Let 
us   unite    these    two   elements,  beauty  and  ugliness,  the    sublime    and    the    grotesque. 

Complete  poetry  lies  in  the  harmony  of  opposite  things.  "  We  should  remember 
this  last  formula;  for  Hugo,  who  excluded  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  preserves  unity 
of  action,  and  upholds  unity  of  impression.  It  remains  to  find  at  what  point  the  admix- 
ture of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  may  be  made  harmonious.  Shakespeare  succeed- 
ed because  he  subjected  the  whole  of  a  play  to  one  controlling  idea,  and  to  a  powerful 
use  of  theatrical  laws  which  resulted  in  complete  unity.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Le  Hoi 
s'amuse  and  Lucrece  Bonjia,  in  which  the  spectator  is  conscious  of  incoherence. — Finally. 
fHugo  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  style  in  verse.  The 
alexandrine,  the  traditional  tragic  metre,  should  be  used  in  all  dramas,  but  it 
.should   be    rendered  more  flexible    and  coloured,  returning  to  a  freedom  of  treatment 

(l)  Manzoni  (1784-1873),  better  known  as  author  of  /  Promessi  Sposi,  produced  two  dramas  :  in 
1820  Le  Comte  de  Carmagnola,  and  in  1823  Adclchi ;  here  ho  reveals  himself  as  a  disciple  rather 
of  Goethe  than  Shakespeare  ;  read  the  Lettre  in  Theatre  de  Manzom,  trad.  Lalour  (Charpentier) 
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which  had  been  forbidden  it  for  two  centuries,  with  ovcrKinning,  displacement   of 
cflesura,  etc),  remaining    "  faithful  to    the  rhyme,  that   slave-queen,   supreme    grace] 
our  poetry,  "  but  avoiding  tlie  tirade,  because  it   is   the  character  who  must  speak 
not    the    author. — Victor    Hugo      did  indeed   transform   the    classic  alexandrine   of 
into  a  marvellous    instrument,  and    in  this    respect    he  was  an    incomparable  virtuos 
But  he  did  not  keep  faith  with  regard  to  the  tirade  ;  for  if  ever  characters  forgot  th( 
selves  in  order  to  speak  for  the  author,  it  was  Hernani,  Ruy-Blas  and  Triboiilet  (1)  ! 

Such  is,  practically,  this   celebrated  Preface,  in  which  young  Hugo  display 
more  metaphors  than  ideas.     His  somewhat  naive  learning  supplied  him  wi 
examples  taken  from   works  which  he  knew  more  by  reputation  than  oth^ 
wise.     But,  such  as  it  was,  we  cannot   deny  its  importance,  amply  proved 
the  reception  given   it   by  the  literary  press    of  the  time.     There  was  no( 
single  critic  of  any  standing  who  did  not  analyse  and  discuss  it  (2). 

This  general  theory    of  the   romantic   drama  should  be   supplemented 
Victor  Hugo's  other  prefaces  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  his  plays.     The  the( 
of  the  sublime  and  the   ridiculous,  especially,  is  taken  up  again  in  the  Pi 
faces  to  Le  Roi  s'amase  (1832)  and  to  Lucrece  Borgia  (1833).     It  is  different 
the    Prefaces    to    Marie   Tudor   (1834)    and  Ray  Bias  (1848) :    these  plays 
informed  with  an  historical  and  philosophical  sense ;  here  the  poet  is  a  thinl 
and  a  prophet. 

We  must  not  forget,  also,  that  Alfred  de  Vigny  wrote  in  1829,  at  the  be^ 
ning  of  his  translation  of  Othello,  a  Letter  to  Lord  XXX,  in  which  the  qi 
tions  of  the  unities,  of  style  and  of  freedom  in  play-writing  are  treated  wj 
perhaps  a  rather  apocalyi^lic  solemnity  but  always  with  some  critical  sen 
and,  in  1834,  at  the  beginning  of  Chatterton,  his  Derniere  nuit  de  travail,  d^ 
ing  with  the  moral  and  social  significance  of  the  drama. 

A.  de  Musset  expounded  no   theory  about  dramatic  romanticism,  but  c< 
tented  himself  with  wittily   bantering  other  authors   on  this  subject,  in 
Lettres  de  Diipiiis  et  Colonel. 

III.  —  VICTOR  HUGO'S  PLAYS  (1827-1843). 

1827.  Cromwell.-— This  play  in  five  acts  has  never  been  produced  on  the  stage; 
the  characters  and  the  verses  are  too  numerous.  It  is  more  than  anything  else  ai}  hist 
ical  study  in  dramatic  form.  However,  on  examining  it  closely,  we  sec  that  th6 
action  is  very  simple  :  the  situation  rests  upon  whether  Cromwell,  Protector,  will  or  will 
not  accept  the  title  of  King,  which  Parliament  wishes  to  bestow  upon  him.  A  conspir- 
acy is  formed  by  puritans  and  cavaliers  to  seize  Cromwell  and  stab  him  before  he  is 
able  to  accept  the  diadem.  The  first  act,  !]i  novelty  by  its  movement  and  variety, 
shows  us  the  plans  and  ambitions  of  the  conspirators.  The  poet  displays  learning 
which  is  sometimes  happy  in  effect,  but  often  confused.  He  imitates  Sir  Walter  Scott 
frequently.— The  second  act  shows  Cromwell  in  his  home.     This  scene  presents   a  new 

(1)  Moivcau.v  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1003. 

(2)  See  the  Pressc  liltdraire  sous  la  licslauralion,  p.  1003. 
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tableau,  not  lacking  in  animation,  wit  and  accuracy,  but  in  which  the  action  does  not 
progress  at  all. — In  the  third  act,  one  of  the  conspirators,  Rochester,  drinks  the  narcotic 
which  has  been  prepared  for  Cromwell  ; — and  in  the  fourth  act,  it  is  Rochester  whom 
the  conspirators  are  about  to  attack,  taking  him  for  Cromwell.  But  Cromwell  who,  dis- 
guised, lias  taken  part  in  their  deliberations,  orders  their  arrest. — Finally,  in  the  fifth 
act,  all  is  ready  for  Cromwell's  coronation.  All  the  dignitaries  march  in  a  procession 
past  the  platform,  all  the  nation  looks  on.  The  man  selected  to  present  the  crown  to 
Cromwell  is  to  stab  him;  but  Cromwell,  forewarned,  hypocritically  rejects  the  danger- 
ous honour.  He  is  acclaimed  even  by  his  adversaries  ;  but  when  left  alone,  he  says  : 
"  When,  then,  shall  I  be  king?  " 

1829,  Marion  Delorme.  Read  by  Hugo  to  his  friends  (1),  lliis  play  was  accepted  by 
tlic  Theatre-Frangais,  but  was  immediately  interdicted  by  the  censorship.  It  could  not 
be  produced  on  the  stage  until  May,  1831,  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  theatre  :  Mine  Dor- 
val  created  the  part  of  Marion,  and  Bocage,  Didier  ;  later  it  was  given  at  the  Tlieatre- 
Frangais.  Victor  Hugo  had  appealed  to  M,  de  Martlgnac,  and  the  latter  had  sent  him  to 
King  Charles  X,  who  refused  to  oppose  his  veto  to  that  of  the  censor, — Marion  Delorme 
is  not  a  skilfully  composed  play,  and  all  the  characters  arc  conventional.  Young  Di- 
dier,  a  mysterious  Byronic  hero,  loves  Marion  Delorme  without  knowing  her.  Desi)ite 
the  edicts  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  he  fights  his' rival  Saverny,  and  is  arrested.  Thanks 
to  Marion  he  escapes.  When  he  learns  who  is  the  woman  he  loves,  he  delivers  himself 
up  to  justice.  Marion  obtains  his  pardon  from  King  Louis  XIll  ;  but  the  King  allows 
Richelieu  to  obtain  a  new  condemnation  of  Didier,  and  the  latter  is  executed  after  having 
forgiven  Marion. — The  thesis  of  the  play  is  false,  and  the  historical  setting  highly  dis- 
putable, Louis  Xlll  being  represented  as  a  piippet,  and  Richelieu  as  an  executioner. 
The  merit  of  this  drama  lies  in  the  vivid  and  animated,  picture  it  presents  of  life  at 
court,  in  chateaux  and  in  the  provinces.  The  second  act,  in  which  noblemen  of  Bhns 
talk  about  Paris —  its  duels,  its  theatres,  Corneille,  Scudery,  etc, — and  in  which  we  see 
the  duel  between  Didier  and  Saverny,  is  marvellously  telling.  Every  detail  sparkles. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  theatrical  scenes  in  Act  HI.  Finally,  the  i^lay  contains  a  few 
truly  eloquent  tirades. 

1830  Hernani. — This  play  was  given  at  tlie  Theatre-Fran^ais  on  February  25,  1830, 
Its  first  representation  remained  famous  under  the  name  of  The  Battle  of  Hernani  (2), 
Classicists  and  romanticists  discussed  its  success,  verse  by  verse,  the  advantage  remain- 
ing with  the  younger  school. — By  its  choice  of  sulDJect  and  epoch,  by  the  quality  and 
kind  of  characters,  by  the  action  and  the  denouement,  finally  by  its  style,  this  play  is 
the  masterpiece,  or  the  type,  of  romanticist  drama, — The  scenery  was  very  romantic — 
an  old  family  palace  at  Saragossa  in  1519  ;  a  street  in  the  city,  with  the  distant  noise 
and  the  reflections  of  llames  ;  dark  cellars  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  Charlemagne's  tomb  : 
the  terrace  of  the  chateau  and  a  brilliant  ball.  The  action  was  not  less  melodramatic; 
a  Spanish  grandee,  become  a  bandit  under  the  name  of  Hernani,  pursues  the  king,  Don 
Carlos,  with  his  hatred  ;  he  loves  Dona  Sol,  niece  and  fiancee  of  old  Don  Ruy  Gomes  de 
Silva;  he  would  take  her  from  the  duke  and  the  king  ;  he  disguises  himself  as  a  pilgrim 
in  order  to  approach  her,  gives  himself  up  to  his  enemy,  and  conspires  against  the 
king,  who  becomes  emperor;  he  resumes  his  own  name  and  his  titles,  and  marries  Dona 
Sol...     But  he  has  sworn  to  Don  Ruy  Gomes,  who  has   assisted  him  in  getting  Dona  Sol 

(1)  This  reading  took  place  at  Eugene  Deveria's  ;  there  were  present  :  Baron  Taylor,  royal  com- 
missioner at  the  Theatre-FranQais ;  Dumas  pere,  A.  de  Vigny,  Emile  Deschamps,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Boulanger.  The  managers  of  the  Porte-Saini-Martin  theatre  and  of  the  Odeon  both  wanted  the  play, 
but  Hugo  gave  it  to  the  Theatre-Frangais,  whero  Mile  Mars  was  to  i)l,iy  Marion  dndFivinin,  Didier 

(2)  See  account  in  Gautiuek's  Histoire  du  romantisme  (Charpentier). 
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away  from  the  king,  that  he  will  die  at  his  signal,  and  has  given  Gomes  his  horn, 
the  first  sound  «f  v/hich  Hernani  has  promised  to  kill  himself.  The  fatal  horn  is  hea 
in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  ceremonies,  and  Hernani  and  Dona  Sol  die  together  whi 
Don  Ruy  Gomes  stabs  himself  by  their  sidel — The  characters  are  all  lyrical  in  the  md 
complete  sense  of  the  word.  Curried  away  by  their  passions,  they  come  into  mutu 
conflict,  and  from  thj  shock  flash  fine  verses  and  splendid  metaphors.  Only  one  oft 
characters  is  tragic,  because  he  has  a  will  :  this  is  Don  Carlos  when  he  becomes  Char! 
the   Fifth,     Dona    Sol,  at    times,  may    be   regarded    as  a.  genviine  character.     Whate 

may  be  said  of  its  improlj 
bility.  Hernani  will  remaii* 
long  time  yet  in  the  theatric 
repertory  ;  it  has  the  faults,  b1 
also  the  charm  of  youth 

Le  Rol  s'amuse. — The  ce 

sorship  had  been  abolished 
1880,    and   Hugo   was    able 
have  this  play  produced  by  t 
Theatre-Frangais.    In  it  he  e 
deavoured  to  apply  wholly  1 
romanticist  formulas  :  admi 
ture  (or  juxtaposition)  of  t 
sublime    and    the    grotesqv 
antithesis   between    the    soci 
condition  of  the  character  ai 
the  sentiments  by  which  he' 
animated.     The  buffoon,    T 
boulet,    is  a  devoted,  eloquei 
despairing  father  ;  King   Frc 
gois  /  is  a  scoundrel. —  But 
Roi s'amuse  was  interdicted  afl 
its    first   representation.     Tl 
resulted  in  a  law-suit  in  whi| 
Hugo  himself  pleaded  hiscau^ 
The  second  representation  or 
took  place  fifty  years  later, 
March  22,  1882,  and  Victor 
go,  who  was  present,  was  thi 
eighty.     If  this  was  a  reven{ 
it    was   not    a    triumph, 
thesis  is  too  systematic,  the  plot  too  melodra;matic  ;  and,  above  all,  whatever  may  ha 
been  the  vices  of  Frangois  I,  posterity,  which  forgives  and  simplifies,  will  always  see 
him  the  conqueror  of  Marignan,  and  the  protector  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissan< 
Le  Hoi  s'amuse  has,  therefore,  no  chance  of  staying  in  the  repertory. 

From  1833-1835,  Hugo    wrote    three    dramas    in    prose  :  Lucrece   Borgia,  Marie  Tuc 
Angelo,  Tyran    de    Padoue.     The    first  of  these  plays,   only,   has   some  value,  though 
thesis  and  antithesis  also  are  too  systematic,  and  the  frequent  poisonings  and  antido^ 
make  it  too  easy,  by  far,  to  parody.     Marie  Tudor  is  nothing  but  tiresome  declamati( 
and  Angelo  pure  melodrama. 

1838.     Ruy-Blas.— It  was  time  for  Hugo  to  return  to  drama  in  verse  ;  he  had  tried^ 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  587  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1020, 
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ri\;il  Diunas,  anil  hid  descended  to  Pixcrecourt.  A  brilliant  awakening  took  place  with 
Jiny-Blas,  which  w.is  produced  on  November  8,  1838,  by  the  celebrated  Frederick 
I.cinaitre  for  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance.  In  this  play  Hugo  contin- 
ued his  system  of  medley  of  genres,  and  of  antithesis.  Ruy-Blas,  a  lackey,  is  an  incarn- 
;ili(»n  of  all  the  virtues  of  Spain  ;  he  is  loved  by  a  queen,  is  made  Premier,  and  reforms 
llic  State.  Don  Salluste,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  "  the  soul  of  a  lackey  "  ;  he  aspires  to 
iiolhing  but  low  vengeance.  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  also  a  great  lord,  is  a  bohemian  and 
;i  thief. — The  action  is  highly  improbable.  Ruy-Blas,  now  become  a  grandee  and  pre- 
mier, remains  the  valet,  the  slave  of  his  master.  The  latter,  who  seeks  to  revenge 
liimself  on  the  queen,  unveils  to  her  the  true  character  of  Ruy-Blas,  and  tries  to  force 
her  to  elope  with  him  and  renounce  the  throne...  Ruy-Blas  finds  himself  obliged  to  kill 
I). Ill  Salluste  and  poison  himself. — All  this  is  extremely  singular,  and  only  happens  because 
Ihc  author  wishes  it  to  happen.  But  we  have  immediately  to  take  up  the  defense  of  the 
play,  for  Ruy-Blas  is  full  of  charming  or  terribles  scenes,  and  is  a  marvel  in  point  of 
slyle.  From  the  first  to  the  last  line,  the  versification  has  an  ease,  a  fancy,  a  brilliance 
which  defy  comparison.  When  many  years  later  the  public  and  critics  were  enthu- 
siastic over  the  style  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  they  had  all  forgotten  the  first  and  the 
fourth  acts  of  Ruy-Blas.  This  and  Hernani  are  the  only  plays  of  Hugo  which  are  still 
ill  the  repertory.  /?uj-/?/as  will  always  be  like  an  opera  which  we  applaud  for  its  music 
tliough  the  libretto  is  absurd.  (1) 

1843.  Les  Burgraves.— His  trip  up  the  Rhine  in  1822  had  filled  the  poet's  imagin- 
ation with  grandiose  and  terrible  figures,  and  from  these  memories  he  produced  Le  Rtiin, 
his  best  work  in  prose,  and  Les  Burgraves.  We  have  no  space  for  an  analysis  of  this 
drama,  which  is,  in  reality,  an  epic  melodrama.  A  crime,  the  return  of  an  emperor 
disguised  as  a  monk,  an  old  slave  who  knows  how  to  use  poison  and  antidote,  a  mys- 
terious vault  in  which  a  son  is  about  to  kill  his  father,  whom  he  does  not  recognise,  to 
save  his  betrothed,  who  already  rests  in  her  coffin,  but  whom  the  contents  of  a  vial  can 
restore  to  life,  the  recognition  of  two  brothers,  of  a  father  and  son,  etc. — a  long  list  of 
episodes  indeed.  This  resulted  in  an  impression  of  grandiose  incoherence  which  baf- 
lled  the  public  in  1813.  In  Les  Burgraves  they  recognised  only  its  defects,  and  not  its 
epic  beauty.  Critics  were  severe,  there  were  many  parodies,  and  the  public,  though 
it  did  not  hiss,  merely  stayed  away.  In  the  following  month,  Ponsard's  Lacrecc  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  its  simplicity  proving  restful. — In  1900  the  Theatre-Fran- 
^ais  successfully  presented  Les  Burgraves  again,  and  the  epic  grandeur  of  the  drama,  with 
some  admirable  scenes,  was  more  deeply  appreciated  by  this  generation. 

After  the  failure  of  Les  Burgraves^  Victor  Hugo,  who  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
p<ditics,  renounced  drama,  only  publishing  in  1866  a  few  short  plays  under  the  title  Theatre 
en  liberie.  It  contains  some  charming  things,  and  happily  completes  Hugo's  work  as  a 
playwright;  there  is  fine  and  witty  fancy,  as  in  La  Grand'Mere  or  Mangeront-ils?,  and  some 
Sliakespearean  fragments  like  L'Epde. — The  play,  Torquemada^  was  published  in  1882  (2). 

General  Estimate  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  Dramatist.  —  Let  us  examine  Victor 

Hugo's  originality  as  a  dramatist.  —  He  was  not  a  creator  of  souls  ;  none  of  his 

j  characters  will  become  the  representative  type  of  any  human  passion;  we  shall 

ln(!ver  say  ''  a  Hernani  "  or  "  a  Dona  Sol  ■"  as  we  say  "  a  Bodrigue  ",  "  a  Chi- 

lucne  ",  "a  Ilermione.  "     The   poet  seems  entirely  occupied  with  setting  up 

( oiitrasts  of  condition,  style   and  costume  among  his  actors.     His  psychology 

1 )  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1027. 
-)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p,  1031. 
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lacks  depth  and  universality.  Furthermore,  his  characters  are  too  entirM 
lyrical,  and  are  used  by  the  author  to  develop  his  own  manner  of  thinking  art* 
feeling.  Being  lyrical,  they  cannot  be  dramatic  ;  they  do  not  represent  will  ii 
action,  but  emotions  which  are  the  plays  of  external  events.     If  we   exami 

ne    the    action,    we   find   that 


VICTOR  HUGO  AFTER   THE   FAILURE  OF   LES   BURGRAVES 

«  Hugo,  lorgnant  les  voAtes  bleues, 
«  Au  Seigneur  demande  tout  has, 
Pourquoi  les  astres  ont  des  queues, 
Quand  les  Burgraves  n'en  ont  pas.  » 

From  a  contemporary  lithograph. 


i 


lafl 
nus 
thai 


same,  Victor  Hugo 
century  drama. 


deserves  to  retain  high 


docs  not  result  logically  from 
characters  themselves,  or  from 
conflict  of  wills;  everything  is  or 
ganised  by  tha  author,  who  want 
merely  to  produce  couplets,  dui 
invective,    narratives,    etc.     It 
difficult  to  find  in  any  drama! 
work  more  artificial  or — we  mus 
say — more   ridiculous  plots  thai 
those  of  Le  Roi  s'amiise,  Ruy-Bl 
or  Les  Burgraves. 

But  a  few  of  Hugo's  dramas 
always  be  saved  from  oblivion 
their  style.  This  man  who  did 
not  know  how  to  construct  actioi 
or  develop  characters,  excellec 
composing  scenes  with  a  very  r^ 
sense  of  harmony  and  colour, 
these  tableanx  there  is  much  tl 
is  conventional,  but  there  is  also 
movement,  art  in  the  scenic  dis- 
play of  crowds,  and  in  making 
speech  and  action  of  the  secondij 
characters  amusing.  Hugo  kno^ 
how  to  make  his  hero  speak,  oi' 
rather  sing,  soulfuUy  and  withj 
virtuosity.  By  these  qualities,  m^ 
sufficient  indeed  but  rare  all  M 
rank  in  the  history  of  nineteehi 


I 

ow« 


IV.  —  THE  PLAYS  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  PERE. 


Dumas  p6re  (1803-1870).  —  In  1824,  there  was  in  the  offices  of  Mon- 
seigneur  le  due  d'Orleans  (soon  to  be  Louis-Philippe),  a  young  copyist  who  had 
a  fine  handwriting  and  who  passionately  loved  the  theatre.     He  had  already 
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written  in  1825  and  1826  two  short  vaudevilles,  and  was  in  search  of  a  subject, 
no  matter  what,  when  he  saw  in  the  Salon  of  18^27  a  bas-relief  representing 
Monaldeschi  assassinated  by  order  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  :  he  saw  in 
this  a  denouement.  In  great  haste  he  read  dictionaries  and  histories  to  find 
details  concerning  these  characters,  of  whose  very  existence  he  was  ignorant 
only  the  day  before,  and  forthwith  composed  a  play  in  verse  containing  five 
acts,  a  prologue  and  an 
epilogue.  He  manag- 
ed to  get  his  play  read 
by  Baron  Taylor,  the 
Royal  Commissioner  at 
the  Theatre -Frangais, 
through  whom  it  was 
accepted  in  the  rue  dc 
Richelieu  (1).  Unfor- 
tunately the  rehearsals 
were  slow,  and  the  play, 
though  accepted,  was 
not  acted.  But  Dumas 
had  already  composed 
another  play,  Henri  III 
et  sa  Cour,  in  prose, 
having  found  his  sub- 
ject in  the  work  of  th  j 
historian  Anquetil. 
This  time,  things  went 
more  smoothly  ;  the 
play  was  produced,  and 
its  success,  February 
11,  1829,  was  astound- 
ing. 

The  action  of  Henri 
HI  is  altogether  pas- 
sionate ;    the  Duke  de 

Guise  suspects  that  his  wife  is  loved  by  Saint-Megrln,  one  of  the  young  noblemen 
in  the  suite  of  Henri  III.  He  compels  the  duchess  to  send  a  letter  to  Saint-Megrin 
appointing  an  hour  and  place.  The  young  man  comes,  and  the  Duke  de  Guise 
has  him  murdered  by  his  people.  However  superficially  Dumas  has  portrayed 
the  love  of  Saint-Megrin  and  the  jealousy  of  Guise,  he  has  nevertheless  founded 

(i)  Read  an  account  of  this  interview  and  reading  in  vol.  I  of  the  Thedtrc  complct  of  Alox.  Dumas: 
Comment  jc  suis  davcnu  aiiteur  dramatique. 
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From  a  lithograph  by  Achille  Deveria  (1800-1857). 
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his  play  on  a  conflict  of  passions,  and  we  receive  the  impression  that  sufl 
events  might  have  happened  and  did  happen  as  he  depicts  them.  He  places 
his  action  in  an  historical  framework  formed  by  a  more  amusing  than  exact 
portrayal  of  the  court  of  Henri  HI,  and  the  conflict  between  the  king  and  Bfl 
lafre  at  the  time  when  the  latter  organised  the  Ligue  ;  and  it  required  a  ve^ 
sure  and  very  expert  hand  not  to  confound  the  passionate  motive  with  the 
historical,  and  to  condition  one  by  the  other  (4).  It  was  after  the  success  of 
Henri  HI  that  seven  dramatic  authors,  whose  names  should  go  down  to  pos- 
terity (Arnault,  Lemercier,  Viennet,  Jouy,  Andrieux,  Jay  and  O.  Leroy),  addres 
ed  a  petition  to  King  Charles  X  against  the  invasion  of  the  Theatre-FrauQ 
by  melodrama.  The  king's  reply  was  :  "  Je  n'ai,  comme  tons  les  Franya 
qu'une  place  au  parterre.  " 

Christine  was  played  at  the  Odeon  in  1830.  At  the  same  theatre  Dumas  ma 
another  experiment  in  verse  :  Charles  VH  chez  ses  grands  vassaux  (1831),  . 
historical  tragedy  containing  a  fine  situation  but  of  weak  execution.  He  incU 
ed  more  and  more  towards  melodrama.  However  remarkable  the  skill  whl 
he  displayed  in  Richard  d' Arlington  (1831),  La  Tour  de  Nesle  (1832),  Ke^ 
(1836),  etc.,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  works,  by  their  too  summary  ps 
chology  and  their  lack  of  style,  belong  to  the  domain  of  melodrama.  But  i 
of  them  have  a  merit — namely,  movement.  The  Characters  do  not  analy 
their  motives  for  our  benefit,  but  they  act,  and  it  is  only  upon  second  though 
that  we  feel  the  improbability  of  their  adventures. 

We  shall  deal  further  on  with  the  comedies  of  Dumas  (2). 

V.  —  THE  PLAYS  OF  ALFRED  DE  VIQNY. 

Alfred  de  Vigny,  one  of  the  greatest  French  romanticist  lyric  poets,  al 
ranks  with  the  dramatists.  His  first  claim  on  our  gratitude  lies  in  having  ma( 
a  complete  translation  of  Othello  for  the  Theatre-Fran^ais  in  1829.  This  tran 
lation  is  rather  heavy,  but  it  is  honest,  and  seemed  a  surprising  novelty 
spectators  used  to  the  adaptations  by  Ducis  (3).  It  is  true  that  Duci 
work  was  acted  by  Talma  until  1824,  that  Talma  had  lived  in  London  and  sec 
Shakespeare's  plays  acted  there,  and  that  he  restored  to  the  roles  some  of  11 
truth  and  poetry  which  Ducis  had  left  out.  The  public,  which  had  enthusiaa 
ically  welcomed  the  English  actors  in  1827-28,  also  welcomed  Vigny's  wor 
but  his  version  had  only  sixteen  representations,  while  Ducis'  Othello  held  i 
place  in  the  repertory  until  1850. — Before  Othello,  Vigny  had  translated  Tl 
Merchant  of  Venice,  but  it  was  not  acted. 

The  success  of  Hernani   and  Henri  HI  turned  Yigny's  attention  to  historic 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1016. 

(2)  Gf.  p.  850. 

(3)  Ducis  had  produced,  from  1769-1792  Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo,  he  vox  hear  and  Marbeth. 
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drama,  and  he  produced  attlieOdeon,  in  1831,  La  Marechale  d'Ancre.  This  would 
h;ive  been  notliing  more  than  an  episode  divided  into' scenes,  after  the  manner 
of  Les  Barricades  and  the  Etats  de  Blois  of  Vitet  (1),  if  the  author  had  not 
introduced  a  few  original  characters  and  a  love  intrigue.  The  basic  idea  of  the 
|)la>  is  that  Concini,  Marcchal  d'Ancre,  is  pursued  not  only  by  political  enemies 
Avlio  have  long  been  dominated  by  the  genius  of  his  wife,  but  also  by  the  per- 
sonal hatred  of  a  Corsican  nobleman,  Borgia,  a  former  lover  of  Eleonora 
Galigai,  now  the  wife  of  the  marshal.  This  Borgia,  who  has  married  Isabelle 
Monti,  discovers  that  Concini  is  courting  his  wife.  So  there  is  a  double  rivalry 
biUween  these  two  men,  which  results,  in  the  fifth  act,  in  a  moonlight  duel, 
which  is  assuredly  the  finest  scene  in  the  work  (2).  All  the  historical  portion  of 
the  play,  conscientiously  handled,  and  full  of  details,  in  the  style  of  Henri  III,  is 
somewhat  cold,  and  the  play  as  a  whole  is  tiresome.  It  had  only  a  succes  d'estime. 
Chatierton  met  with  much  more  lasting  success.  It  was  acted  at  the  Theatre- 
Fran^ais  on  February  15,  1835,  ran  through  forty-two  representations  and  was 
frequently  revived.  The  sympathy  which  the  public  then  showed,  and  has 
since  retained  for  this  work,  is  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  cleanly-cut  characters, 
well-conducted  action  and  a  tragic  denouement ;  but  it  is  especially  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  profundity,  discretion,  concentration — classic  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — in  this  play,  which  is  at  the  same  time  altogether  psychological  and 
impassioned.— G/ia/fer*fo/i  was  taken  by  Yigny  from  his  novel  Stello,  which 
appeared  in  183"2.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  and  unknown  poet,  ill,  and  living 
with  an  avaricious  and  hard-natured  manufacturer  named  John  Bell.  He  is 
pitied  only  by  a  Quaker  who  lives  in  the  house,  and  by  Kitty  Bell;  John's  wife, 
who  prudently  succours  Ghatterton,  avoiding  conversation  with  him  because  his 
presence  makes  her  heart  beat  faster.  An  unconscious  and  fatal  love,  so  power- 
ful in  spite  of  its  muteness  that  it  unites  them  in  death — takes  possession  of 
these  two  hearts  ;  and  it  is  the  expression  of  this  resisted,  renounced  love,  - 
betraying  itself  in  actions,  in  intonations,  in  awkwardness,  which  lifts  this 
drama  to  the  level  of  a  tragedy  by  Racine.  The  denouement  is  terrible  in  its 
simplicity.  Ghatterton  poisons  himself,  and  Kitty  Bell,  to  whom  he  has  con- 
fessed his  love,  dies  of  the  emotion  caused  by  his  death  without  uttering  a 
word,  it  was  in  the  exquisite  role  of  Kitty  Bell  that  Marie  Dorval  achieved  her 
greatest  triumph.  We  must  avow  that  one  part  of  this  play,  the  part  to  which 
Vigny  attached  the  greatest  importance — namely,  the  thesis  that  society  is 
guilty  of  not  recognising  and  supporting  genius — is  outworn.  It  was  for  this 
thesis  that  Vigny  wrote  Chatierton,  but  it  is  the  love  story  which  has  kept  the 
play  alive. 

(1)  LouisViTET  (1802-1873),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  on  the  Globe  newspaper,  reduc- 
ed, from  1827  to  1829,  some  Scenoi  historiqucs  (Les  Banicades,  les  PJ tats  de  Blois,  La  Mort  de 
JJenri  III),  which  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  history  of  romantic  drama.  After  1830,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  Commission  des  Monuments  hiatoriques. 

(2)  Mqivcuux'  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  \>.  1040. 
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VI.  —  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

It  is  difricult  to  know  in  what  category  to  place  the  plays  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 
The  poet  did  not  write  them  for  the  stage,  and  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
special  genre.  We  speak  of  them  in  this  chapter,  because  the  principal  ones 
represent  the  most  complete  and  most  artistic  realisation  of  the  romanticist 
program. 

Musset  had  been  ambitious  to  write  plays.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1831, 
the  Odeon  had  produced  his  La  Null  venitienne,  a  prose  comedy  in  one  act, 
which  was  hissed.  Fortunate  failure  !  Musset,  very  much  vexed,  gave  up 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  gave  his  fancy  free  play  in  his  dramatic  essays. 
In  183^2,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  Un  Spectacle  dans  un  fauteuil,  three 
essays  :  Les  Marrons  du  feu.  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres  and  A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes 
filles.  In  1833,  during  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  wrote  Lorenzaccio,  a  play  which  is 
admirable  for  its  intensity  and  clear-cut  effect.  It  is  tiie  story  of  the  murder 
of  Alexandre  de  Medicis  by  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  according  to  Yarchi's  chron- 
icle.— Musset  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  all  the  other  plays  now 
collected  under  the  general  title  of  Comedies  et  Proverbes,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  :  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne,  Andre  del  Sarle,  Fantasio,  On  ne  badine pas 
avec  Vaniour,  II  ne  fautjurer  de  rien  ;  and  in  the  vein  of  fashionable  society, 
Un  Caprice  and  //  faut  qu'une  parte  soil    ouverte  ou  fermee. 

If  we  seek  the  sources  of  these  plays,  we  find  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Racine, 
Marivaux,  Aristophanes  and  Beaumarchais, — but,  above  fill,  Musset  himself. 
It  is  interesting  to  disengage  his  originality.  Musset  wrote  his  plays  without 
dreaming  thai,  on  a  stage  made  of  wood  and  painted  canvas,  aCtors  must 
address  a  public.  No  tradition,  or  convention  or  practical  necessity  restrict 
him  :  he  sees,  he  feels,  he  imagines,  and  writes  down  what  has  ravished  his 
eyes  or  his  heart.  His  characters  are  as  varied  as  in  life  ;  he  has  no  need  to 
subordinate  their  diversity  to  any  predominating  character  ;  they  are  clear-cut, 
and  differ  decidedly  from  one  another.  Octave  and  Fortunio  are  poetical  and 
charming,  Blasius  and  Bridaine  as  stupid  as  one  could  wish.  All  Mussel's  cha- 
racters, like  Shakespeare's,  are  individual  and  alive.  And  what  can  we  say  of 
this  most  spontaneous,  most  vivid,  comical  or  eloquent,  coquettish  or  impas- 
sioned of  styles  ? 

It  was  a  great  surprise  when  an  actress,  Mme  Allan,  returning  from  Petro- 
grad  where  it  had  occurred  to  her  to  play  Un  Caprice,  acted  it  again  at  the 
Comedie-FranQaise  in  1847.  The  success  she  achieved  led  Musset  to  give  all 
the  other  plays  to  this  same  theatre.  Some  retouching  and  revision  was 
doubtless  necessary  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  were  genuine  plays,  and  they 
proved  that  genius  can  do  without   craftsmanship,   or  at  least  suggest  to  the 


(1)  Morccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1045. 
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poet  by  intuition  what   others  only  learn  by  practice.     But  this   example  ij 
unique  in  the  history  of  French  drama. 

VII.  —  CASIMIR  DELAVIGNE. 


Without  speaking  here  of  Delavigne  as  a  lyrical  poet,  whom  the  best  criti( 
of  the  period  at  one  time  ranked  with  Lamartine  and  Hugo,   let  us   considei 
only  his  dramatic  success,  which  must  always   be   included  in  the  history 

the  romanticist  drama  because  he  represent 
"  a  sort  of  compromise  between  tragedy  ani 

drama. — His  first  debut  was  a  triumph  : 
Vepres  siciliennes  (1819,  Odeon).  This  modei 
subject,  treated  in  the  style  of  Voltaire,  offcre^l 
some  fine  situations  which  the  author  knc 
how  to  handle.    The  fourth  act  was  cnlliusias- 
tically  applauded  during  the  entire  entr'acte 
and  this  act  promised  more  than  Delavigr 
was  able  to  fulfill.     After  the  production 
Les  Comediens  at  the  Odeon  in  1820,  Delavignj 

f\v  ^    Wm  gave  the  Theatre-Frangais  his  Le  Paria  (1821] 

4^     >^        \Mt  in  whicli  there  were  political  allusions.     Thi 

play,  classic  in  its  style  and  in   llie  use 
choruses,  might  be  called  romanticist  in  il 
thesis,  but  should  rather  be  connected  witl 
llie  pliilosophical  tragedies  of  Voltaire. 

Delavigne  produced  the  following  com( 
dies  :  UEcole  des  vieillards  (1823)  and 
Princesse  Aurelie  (1828)  ;  and  then  a  Ion 
drama  in  verse,  Marino  Faliero  (1829).  Thi 
was  truly  romaiiticist,  in  aubject,  in  its  imj 
tation  of  Byron,  in  the  variety  of  scenery,  the  presence  of  crowds,  etc.  If  it  wei 
better  written,  Marino  Faliero  would  be  really  a  fine  play.  As  it  appeared  betwe( 
Henri  HI  and  Hernani,  it  has  a  relative  interest  for  the  historian. — Delavigne  hal 
two  more  great  successes  :  Louis  XI  (1832)  and  Les  Enfants  d'Edouard  (1833).  Ij 
both  these  plays  he  attempted  an  imitation  of  Shakespeare.  He  borrowed  froi 
him,  for  his  Louis  A7,  the  scene  in  which  the  dying- king  sees  the  Dauphij 
trying  on  the  crown  ;  and  the  Enfants  d'Edouard  are  a  fusion  of  Henry  VI  an 
Richard  III. — The  parts  of  Louis  XI,  of  Doctor  Cottier,  and  of  Rictiard  contaij 
a  few  fine  speeches  ;  and  the  scene  between  Tyrrel  and  Richard  is  rather  goo( 
—  We  should  not  carry  our  admiratiou  of  distinction  so  far  as  to  scorn  Casimj 
D<ilavigne.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  the  merits  of  his  defects.  His  incontei 
table  dramatic  power  is  not  sufficiently  original  to  excuse  the  weakness  of  hi 
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From  his  portrait  by  Ary  Scheffei 

(1795-1858) 

lithographed  by  Alophe. 
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style,  and  he  fell  on  troublous  literary  times,  and  was  neither  a  decided  classic- 
ist nor  a  daring  romanticist.  But  the  fact  that  he  could  hold  his  own  in 
competition  with  Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  that  his  works  have  not  completely 
disappeared  from  the  theatrical  repertory  (since  Louis  XI  and  Les  Enfants 
iVEdonnrd  are  still  played),  suffices  to  prove  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
mediocre  authors  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  literary  history. 

Yin.  —  THE  CLASSICAL  REACTION.  —  PONSARD. 

The  director  of  the  Odeoii  had  accepted,  in  December,  4842,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled Lucrece,  the  author  of  which  was  Franqois  Ponsard.  Inclining  at 
first  to  romanticism  (he  had  published  a  translation  of  Byron's  Manfred),  Pon- 
sard had  attended  a  series  of  plays  in  Lyons  in  the  year  1840,  in  which  the 
celebrated  actress  Bachel  was  the  "  star  "  (1)  ;  and  classical  beauty  being  re- 
vealed to  him,  he  wrote  his  Lucrece.  The  Theatre-FrauQais  had  produced 
Hugo's  Les  Bargraves  on  March  7,  1843,  without  much  success  ,  and  on  Avril22 
of  the  same  year,  Lucrece  achieved  a  triumph  at  the  Odeon.  At  that  time, 
especially  at  the  Odeon,  many  tragedies  were  given  ;  and  the  public  which 
patronised  this  theatre,  formed  largely  of  students,  damned  them  mercilessly. 
Lucrece,  then  must  have  been  truly  superior  to  plays  like  Philippe  III  and  Ar- 
bogaste,  which  in  1840  and  1841  might  have  also  taken  advantage  of  this  crav- 
ing after  a  reaction.  Lucrece,  in  fact,  is  a  substantial  and  naive  play,  written 
in  a  dull  style,  but  frank  and  healthy.  The  aulhor  neither  weakened  nor  orn- 
amented his  subject  ;  nor  did  he  overlay  it  with  any  false  picturesqueness. 
He  dared  to  present  to  the  public,  not  imperial  Rome  in  gorgeous  costumes, 
but  primitive  Rome  in  plain  woollen  togas.  -  Ponsard  was  less  successful 
in  1846  with  his  Agones  de  Meranie,  which  is  superior,  however,  to  Lucrece  in 
psychology  and  style.  But  the  situation  of  Agnes,  second  wife  of  Philippe- 
Auguste,  whom  Pope  liuiocent  111  insisls  on  being  sent  back  to  her  family,  is 
monolonous. —  Ponsard  then  changed  his  manner.  Lamartine's  success  with 
the  Girondins  inspired  his  Charlotte  Corday,  a  fine  historic  drama  in  verse. 
In  1853  he  achieved  another  triumph  similar  to  that  of  Lucrece  with  a  comedy 
in  verse  called  UHonneur  etV Argent  ;  and  in  1850,  La  Bourse  was  equally 
applauded.  He  wrote  another  liistoric  drama  entitled  Le  Lion  amoureux 
(the  action  of  which  passes  during  the  Directory),  and  which  in  186G  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  consecutive  representations,  a  very  exceptional  nimiber 
for  that  time.     Ponsard,  who  owed    his   celebrity    to    a    Roman    tragedy,    only 

(1)  Tlie  history  oi"  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  preserve  the  name  of  Racket  (tS2l- 
1858),  an  actress  who  made  her  debut  at  the  Comedie-b'ranyaise  in  1838,  and  who,  at  a  time  when 
the  classical  repertory  had  fallen  into  a  sort  oldisrepute,  and  was  abandoned  to  substitutes  since 
the  death  of  Talma  in  1824,  renewed  with  f^enius  the  interpretation  of  the  great  feminine  roles  of 
Corneille.  Racine  and  Voltaire.  Concerning  Hacliel  read  tlie  feuillelons  by  Th.  CtwincM  [/listoire 
de  la  litterature  draraatique,  (i  vols.,  1«58)  and  J.  Janin's  Rachel  et  la  Tragidie  (Paris,  ISjyj. 
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returned  once  more  to  antiquity  witli  his  Ulysse  (1852),  a  somewhat  dry  piece. 
Before  his  death  his  Galilee  was  played  in  1867  :  its  fine  verses  are  more  philo- 
sophical than  dramatic  (1). 

Ponsard's  work  is  still  esteemed,  not  his  Lucrece  which  everybody  has  for- 
gotten, but  his  UHonneur  et  U Argent,  a 
frequently  revived  comedy,  and  two  his- 
torical dramas,  Charlotte  Corday  and  Le 
Lion  amoLireux  (revived  in  1887).  He  did 
not  found  a  school  of  tragedy.  The  trag- 
edies which  followed  Lucrece  :  La  Virginie 
(1844)  and  Le  Vieux  de  la  Montague  (1847) 
by  Latour  de  Saint-Ybars,  and  Le  Vieux 
Consul  (1844)  and  Les  Atrides  (1847)  by 
Arthur  Pouroy,  were  the  flattest  failures. 
Even  Rachel  could  not  win  success  at  the 
Tlieatre-Fran^ais  for  a  single  one  of  the 
ii('\\   t  ragedies. 

I 'oil  sard,  therefore,  is  more  especially 
a  precursor  of  the  bourgeois  comedy  of 
Eniile  Augier,  the  Augier  who  wrote  Ga- 
brielle  and  La  Contagion.  Tragedy  was 
levived,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  tragedies 
of  Gorneille  and  Racine  that  were  given, 
Vollaire  himself  had  been  drowned  in  the 
romanticist  tempest. 

IX.  —  THE  RENAISSANCE 
OF  VERSIFIED  DRAMA. 


We  have  just  seen  that  two  of  Ponsard's 
greatest  successes  were  historical  plays  in 
verse.  This  genre  was  thoroughly  accli- 
mated in  France.  But  very  few  versified 
plays  were  acted  under  the  Second  Empire, 
during  the  almost  absolute  triumph  of  the 
realist  genre  as  represented  by  Augier  and 
K  was   after   1870  that  the  real  renaissance    of  the   poetic  play 


TllK    HA  CULL 

In   role   of    Valeria, 
from  a  lithograph. 


Dumas  fds. 
occurred. 


HENRI   DE    BORNIER  (1825-1901)  prodncod   in  1875  at  the  Thealre-Fran- 
ya  is  La  FiiJe  de  Ko2and,  a   play    which    slill    icniaiiis    in    Ihc    icixtIoin  ,    and 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1055 
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despite  the  dullness  of  its  style,  is  the  most   Cornelienne  of  modern  works. 

Bornier  supposes  that  the  traitor,  Ganelon,  has  escaped  the  punishment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  by  Charlemagne,  and  is  living  on  his  estate 
under  the  name  of  Amaury.  His  son,  Gerald,  a  young  and  brave  knight,  res- 
cties  BerUie,  the  tlaughter  of  Roland.  Gerald  and  HerUie  love  each  olher  ;  but 
I  lie  son  of  Ganelon  cannot  marry  the  daughter  of  Roland,  and  Gerald  volun- 
larily  renounces  his  love. 

In  1883  he  published  UApotre  (Saint  Paul),  which  was  rejected  by  the  Theatre- 
Franyais;  in  1885  he  achieved  only  a  partial  success  with  his  Les  Noces  d'Attila 
at  the  Odeon  ;  linally,  in  1888  his  Mahomet,  accepted  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu, 
was  forbidden  by  the  censor  as  the  result  of  a  protest  from  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador to  Ihe  government.     (Cf.     Beauniarchais,  Monologue  of  Figaro)  (1). 

FRANCOIS  COPPICE  (1842-1908)  produced  in  1881  Les  Jacobites,  and 
in  1883  Severo  Torelli,  both  achieving  great  success  ;  but  his  best  work  is  Poar 
la  Couronne,  which,  by  the  power  of  its  action,  the  beauty  of  the  characters 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  versification  is  superior  to  La  Fille  de  Roland. 

M  JEAN  RICHEPIN  (born  in  1849)  is  the  author  of  Nana-Sahib  (1883), 
a  Hindoo  drama,  full  of  brilliant  local  colour,  and  of  Par  Je  Glaive  (1892). 
In  versified  comedy  he  retains  his  picturesque  and  vigorous  style,  with  more 
naturalism  ;  his  best  work  is  certaiiUy  Le  Chemineau  (1897). 

We  may  mention  also  Griselidis  by  A.  Silvestre  and  Morand  (1891),  La  Reine 
Fiamette  by  Ciiiidic  Meiides  (1894).  So  we  come  to  Edniond  Rostand,  who 
benefited  by  all  the  preceding  movement  ;  but  we  shall  revert  to  this  in  the 
chapter  on  Comedy. 

Conclusion. 

Romantic  drama,  begun  in  1827  with  Cromwell,  coulinued  unlil  1843,  the 
date  of  Les  Burgraves.  After  an  eclipse  due  to  the  weariness  of  the  public, 
which  had  turned  toward  the  common-sense  school,  it  was  revived  with  the 
representation  of  Mussel's  plays.  Then,  after  1870,  a  sort  of  renaissance  set  in 
with  the  plays  by  Bornier,  Coppee  and  Richepin. 
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CILVPTER  VI. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    AND     PHILOSOPHICAL    MOVEMENT; 


SUMMARY      -^ 

r  Among  the  RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  WRITERS  who  represent  the 
reaction  against  the  eighteenth  century  are  JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE,  with  his 
views  on  the  action  of  Providence  {Soirees  de  Saint-Petershour^,  1821);  DE 
BONALD,  BALLANCHE,  LAMENNAIS,  who  defended  the  church  in  his  Essai 
sur  rindiff^rence  and  his  journal  L'Avenir,  and  separated  from  it  in  his 
Les  Paroles  d'un  croyant. 

2"  The  most  illustrious  PREACHERS  were  LACORDAIRE,  who  preached  from 
1 835  to  1 85 1  in  Notre-Dame,  and  gave  his  sermons  the  form  of  lectures  ;  he 
owed  his  success  to  the  timeliness  of  his  arguments  and  the  romanticism  of  his 
style;  RAVIGNAN,  who  was  more  methodical;  and  MONSEIGNEUR  DUPAN- 
LOUP,  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  works  on  moral  education. 

3"  IN  PHILOSOPHY,  MAINE  DE  PI  RAN  represented  the  return  to  metaphysics 
and  psychology  ;  ROYER-COLLARD  introduced  into  France  the  Scottish 
doctrine  of  T.  Reid;  V.  COUSIN  commanded  a  wide  influence,  and  had  numer- 
ous disciples  ;  he  was  eclectic,  and  attached  great  importance  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  ;  among  his  disciples  were  JOL/FFftO/  and  JULES  SIMON  .—SAINT- 
SIMON  and  FOURIER  represented  socialistic  philosophy,  and  AUGUST E 
COMTE  positivist  philosophy. 
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HE  ninclccnth  century  inherited  tlie  philosophical  doctrines 
of  the  eighteenth.     But,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  Revolu- 
tion had  furnished  it  with  the  conclusion,  the  fact,  the 
experience    which    the  Encyclopedists  had  lacked.     The 
seductive  thesis  of  progress  itself  and  the  Golden  Age  of 
To-Morrow  had  been  modified  by  events.     The  theories 
of  tlie  eighteenth  century  passed,  in  part,  into  the  domain 
of  reality  :  Montesquieu's  politics,  Voltaire's  tolerance  and 
DKcouATEu  LEiTKu         Jcau-J acqucs'  socialism  were  incorporated  in  laws  or  in 
by  Gran.lville  (1803-1847)     ,natniers.     Finally,    the   anti-philosophical   party,    which 
liad  been  almost  powerless  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
revived,  and  with  apologists  like  Chateaubriand,  polemics  like  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre,   and   preachers   like   Lacordaire,   waged  war  with  philosophy   und^r  less 
unequal  conditions.     We  will  understand  the  literary  importance  of  this  group 
of  thinkers  and  polemics  when  we  remember  that  most  of  these  religious  and 
philosophical  writers  expressed  their  ideas  or  attacked  their  adversaries  in  a 
style  which  was  vigorous,* figurative  and  eloquent, — wrote,  in  short,  as  disciples 
of  Chateaubriand,  and  contemporaries  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo. 


I.  —  RELIGIOUS  WRITERS. 


JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE  ( 175i-1821).— Maislre  was  born  at  Chambery. 
His  father  was  president  of  the  Senate  of  Savoy,  and  brought  up  his  son  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner.  Joseph  himself  was  a  member  of  this  Senate  until 
France's  conquest  of  Savoy  in  1792.  After  a  short  stay  in  Turin,  and  then 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  he-  was  appointed  regent  of  the  Grande  Chancellerie 
in  Sardinia,  in  1799.  He  remained  for  four  years  on  this  island,  then  the  sole 
possession  of  the  house  of  Savoy  to  which  he  was  loyal.  King  Victor-Emman- 
uel appointed  him,  in  1803,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,-  and  .Toseph 
de  Maistre  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  Petrograd,  far  from  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  His  soji  Rodolphe  joined  him  in  Russia  to  take  service  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  fought  valiantly  against  Napoleon's  armies.  It  was  during 
this  exile  that  Joseph  de  Maistre  wrote  his  principal  works,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation,  and  his  sorrows.  When  he  returned  to  Turin 
in  1817,  jjis  health  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  1821. 

Although  de  Maistre's  ideas,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  were  too  absolute, 
his  personal  character  can  only  excite  the  liveliest  sympathy.  He  fought 
nobly  against  poverty,  endured  for  fourteen  years  the  separation  from  a  fam- 
ily he  adored,  a  prey  to  the  annoying  interference  of  a  king  who  appreciated 
neither  his  dignity  nor  his  merit,  but  to  wliom,  however,  Ik^  remaincrd  heroic- 
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ally  loyal.     His  letters  are~as  playful  and  tender  as  his  books  are  aulhorilati^ 
and  biting  (1). 

Joseph  de  Maistre  has  left  us  :    Les   Considerations  sur   la  France  (1796)  (2), 
Uessai    sur    le    principe    generateur    des  constitutions  politiques  {\8\0-i8ii),  Di 
Pape  (1819)  (3),  UEglise  gallicane  (1821),  Les  Soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg  (1821 
All  these  works  might  properly  bear  the   same  sub-title  as  the   last,   namel^ 

Entretiens  sur  le  gouverne- 
ment  temporel  de  la  Provi- 
dence. J.  de  Maistre,  in  fact, 
strives  to  demonstrate  that 
nothing  happens  in  the 
world  except  by  the  will  of 
God;  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution, for  example,  had  ^ 
fatal  and  divine  charactei 
that  France,  after  a  peri^ 
of  anarchy,  must  take 
absolute  master  ;  and  tha! 
the  true  chief  for  her  must 
be  a  Christian  king.  His  plea 
in  favour  of  Providence 
developed  with  admiral 
vigour  in  Les  Soirees 
Saint-Petersbourg ;  it  is  here 
liiat,  taking  up  again  the 
dogma  of  original  sin  whi( 
weighs  upon  all  the  descei 
ants  of  the  first  man, 
explains,  by  the  need  foi 
expiation,  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  war  and  the  survival i 
of  the  penalty  of  da 
among  all  civilized  natioi 
War  he  considers  divine  :  without  (he  mysterious  will  of  Providence,  how  would 
it  be  possible?  "...  Do  yon  Ikmi'  the  earth  crying  out  and  demanding  blood? 
Nothijig  is  more  famous  llian  llicse  pages  on  war,  with  their  sublime  horror 
(7th  entrelien)  (4)  and  on  the  executioner  (1st  entretien)  (5). 


JOSEPH   DE    MAISTRE 

From  the  original  painting  by  Bouillon,  lithographed  hy  Aubert 
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(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  419  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1079. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1072. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  416. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  1()7(). 

(5)  MorcpftH.T  f'lioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  Iu74. 
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Among  de  Maistre's  paradoxes,  we  must  point  out  his  diatribe  against  the 
Jaiisenists  and  Bossuet  in  L'Eglise  gallicane;  his  apology  for  the  Inquisition  in 
his  Lettre  a  un  gentilhomme  russe  ;  and  among  his  most  curious  predictions, 
tliat  of  the  Restoration  in  liis  Considerations  (1796)  (1). 

However  profound  and  suggestive  de  Maistre's  ideas  are,  they  would  never 
have  been  authoritative  were  it  not  for  tlie  style  in  which  he  has  clothed 
them.  This  native  of  Savoy  is  a  purely  French  writer,  comparable,  in  his  best 
pages,  to  Pascal  and  Bossuet.  Like  seventeenth  century  masters,  his  work  is 
devoted  to  spiritual  man,  to  ideas  and  to  metaphysics.  His  preoccupation  is 
to  reason  closely,  and  to  lind  the  true,  precise  and  vigorous  expression  for  his 
thought..  His  metaphors  are  involuntary,  and  often  biblical  like  Bossuet's, 
because  like  him  he  was  "  nourished  on  the  marrow  of  lions.  "  But  he  pays 
little  attention  to  the  external  world  ;  and  the  description  of  a  night  on  the 
Neva,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg,  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  his  brother  Xavier. 

DE  BONALD  (1754-1840),  was  counsellor  to  the  University  under  the  Em- 
pire; under  Hie  Restoration,  he  was  a  deputy  and  a  peer.  His  chief  works  are  : 
La  Theone  da  poavoir  politique  et  religieux  dans  la  socete  civile  (1796)  and  La 
Legislation  primitive  (1802).  Bonald  has  expressed  iu  abstract  formulas  the 
theory  of  a  "  divine  human  society,  "  that  is  to  say,  a  society  organised  by 
God  Himself,  and  developing,  like  a  living  being,  according  to  immutable 
laws.  The  head  of  the  State,  father  of  this  great  family,  is  only  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Deity  and  the  interpreter  of  His  will;  the  individual  has  no  right, 
but  must  remain  in  the  place  assigned  him  by  the  governing  power. 

BALLANCHE  (1776-1847;  was  a  friend  of  Joubcrt  and  Chateaubriand,  and 
a  faithful  habitue  of  Mme  Recamier's  salon  at  the  Abbaye-au-Bois.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  very  vagne  and  very  noble  conception  of  social  philosophy. 
la  his  Palingenesie  (1827),  he  predicts  the  coming  renovation  of  himianily.  He 
often  makes  use  of  grandiose  symbols,  and  his  style  has  rare  harmony  and 
poetry. 

LAMENNAIS  (1782-1854).— Felicite-Robert  de  Lamcnnais  was  born  at 
Saint-Malo,  Chateaubriand's  native  town.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  in  the  chateau  of  La  Chesnaie,  near  Dinan,  where 
Uke  the  author  of  Rene  at  Combourg,  he  lived  amidst  nature.  As  a  child  he 
was  already  a  rebel,  with  an  imagination  set  ablaze  by  his  precocious  reading  ; 
and  his  first  communion  had  to  be  delayed.  Under  the  influence  of  his 
■brother,  who  had  already  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  a  priest  at  the  age  of 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1072. 
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thirty-four.  He  had  already  published,  in  1808,  Reflexions  sur  Vetat  de  VSglise^ 
in  Avhich  he  discussed  the  Concordat  so  animatedly  that  the  imperial  police 
suppressed  the  Avork.  In  1817  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  L'Essai  sar  Vin- 
difference  en  matiere  de  religion,  which,  in  its  own  genre,  made  as  profound 
sensation  as  Le  Genie  da  Christianisnie.  The  solemn  energy  with  which 
mennais  attacked  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Protestantis 
showed  him  to  be  one  of  those  impassioned  and  extreme  advocates  who 
sometimes  less  formidable  for  their  adversaries  than  for  the  cause  they  the 
selves  defend  (1).  This  was  still  more  evident  in  1821,  when  he  published  t] 
second  volume  of  L' Indifference  and  the  Defense  oi  the  first  two  volumes 
clergy  and  Rome  became  anxious.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  you 
Catholics,  fascinated  by  liberalism  and  poetry,  gathered  at  La  Chesnaie  around 
Lamennais  :  these  were  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  Abbe  Gerbet,  Maurice  df 
(iuerin. — In  1830,  Lamennais  founded  the  journal  L'Avenir,  the  motto  of  whicj 
was  "  Dieu  el  Liberie.  "  This  journal  at  first  received  with  great  favour  by 
Catholic  party,  was  soon  condemned  by  Rome.  Lacordaire  and  Montalem 
then  separated  themselves  from  Lamennais,  and  the  latter  at  first  s 
mitted  (1832) ;  but  the  publication  of  the  Paroles  d'un  croyant  (1834)  brou 
about  the  final  rupture  with  the  Church.  In  Les  Affaires  de  Rome  {\83Q) 
mennais  offered  his  defence. — After  this,  he  devoted  all  his  strength  and  tal 
to  an  open  defence  of  the  political  and  religious  doctrines  which  caused 
condemnation  :  Le  Livre  du  Peuple  (1837),  VEsquisse  d' une philosophie  (1841), 
He  was  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848. 

Lamennais  must  first  be  considered  as  a  religious  philosopher  who  end 
ours   to  find  a  new  demonstration  of  Christianity    and   Catholicism.     Let 
briefly  recall  that  he  bases  certainty  upon  Ihi;  universal  consent  of  manki 
and  that  upon  this  criterion  he  establishes  the  truth  of  the  religious  idea, 
Christianity   and    of    Catholicism.     But  this  kind    of  apologetics    leads    h 
to  another  principle,  which  is  more  and  more  app  irent  in  his  writings  to 
point  of  making  him  suspect  by  the  Church  and  heretical,  that  is  to   say,  t 
principle  of  Christian  socialism,  which  ceases   to  be   orthodox  when  it   rej 
tradition  and  authority.     Lamennais' theories,  therefore,  retain  a  part  of 
interest ;  his  Affaires  de  Rome,  his  Esquisse  d'line  philosophie,  his  Corresponda 
touch  upon  many  points  which  are  still  interesting. 

Lamennais  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  writer,  with  a  style  both  oraloric 
and  poetical...  He  drew  from  Biblical  sources,  and,  after  Bossuet,  he  is  one 
of  those  who  haVc  reconstituted  and  m6st  deeply  fell  the  incomparable  poeti : 
of  Holy  Scripture.  In  his  Les  Paroles  d'un  croyanl,  he  achieves  extraordinar: 
effects  of  terror,  mystery,  emotion  and  tenderness.  Let  us  note  especially 
chapter  VH,  on  solidarity  (Lorsqa'nn  arbre  esl  seul,  il   est   baltii  des   venls...  (2;; 

(ly  Morccan.v  choisis  2nd  cycle,  p.  i085. 
(2)  Morceuux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  535. 
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IX,  on  poverty  {Vous  ctes  dans  ce  monde  comme  des  elrangers...);  XllI,  on  im- 
piety (C'etait  dans  une  nuit  sombre ;  un  del  sans  astres  pesait  sar  la  terre,  comme 
un  couvercle  de  marbre  noir  sar  un  tombeau...) ;  XVIII,  on  charity  (Deux  hommes 
etaifint  voisins...)  in  which  the  tone  of  tlie  gospel  parable  is  used  with  singular 
success  (1)  ;  XXIII,  a  kind  of  litany  of  anguish  and  misery,  the  refrain  of 
wiiioh  is  :  Nous  crions  vers  vous,  Seigneur...  ;  XXV  {Celait  une  nuit  d'hiver.  Le 
vent  soufjlait  au  dehors  et  blancliissail  les  toils.  Sous  un  de  ces  toils,  dans  une 
chambre  etroite  elaient  assises,  Iravaillant  de  leurs  mains,  une  femme  a  cheveux 
blancs  et  une  jeune  fille...);  XLI,  L'Exile  (i).  This  book  is  a  sequence  of 
images  and  visions,  of  movements  and  rhylhms,  whicli  more  than  once  give 
the  sensation  of  the  finest  and  strangest  poetry. 


II.  —  PREACHERS. 

Under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  pulpit  orators  were  numerous.  The 
best  preachers  are  often  those  who  have  left  behind  no  written  discourses.  A 
few,  and  they  must  not  necessarily  be  supposed  guilty  of  literary  vanity,  hold 
a  rank  in  the  history  of  French  literature  ;  their  superior  talent  was  brought 
to  light  by  circumstances,  the  place  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and  their 
audiences. 

Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Abbe  de  FRAYSSINOUS  (1765-1841), 
who  inaugurated  the  genre  of  conferences,  in  which  later  on  Lacordaire,  Ravi- 
gnan  and  their  successors  were  to  become  illustrious.  These  lectures  he  gave 
in  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  in  Paris,  at  first  from  1803  to  1809,  then  in  1814, 
and  from  1816  to  1822.  According  to  his  contemporaries,  they  had  great  suc- 
cess, by  their  timeliness  (they  placed  religious  questions  on  about  the  same 
ground  as  that  chosen  by  Chateaubriand),  and  by  their  elegance  and  clarity. 
Frayssinous  published  a  part  of  them  in  1825  under  the  title.  Defense  du  Cliris- 
tianisme.  To-day  they  strike  us  as  somewhat  cold  and  affected.  From  1823  to 
1828  Frayssinous  was  head-master  of  the  University. 


LACORDAIRE  (1802-1861). —  Henri  Lacordaire  wast  first  a  member  of  the 
Paris  bar.  A  deist,  like  Rousseau,  rather  than  a  Christian,  he  underwent  a 
religious  crisis  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  which  resulted,  through  his  reason 
rather  than  his  sentiment,  in  his  complete"  conversion,  lie  entered  the  Semi- 
nary of  Saint-Snlpice  in  1824.  The  boldness  of  his  thonglits  at  first  astonished 
his  directors.  In  1827  he  was  ordained  priest,  becann*  chaplain  of  the  Visita- 
tion, and  then  of  the  College  Henri-IV.  It  is  said  that  he  was  preparing  to  sail 
for  America,  when  he   was  persuaded   to   stay    by   Lamennais,   who  was  then 


(1)  Murrt-atix  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  lOSS. 

(2)  Moiccuuoj  cliuisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1U90. 
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founding  UAvenir.  For  this  journal,  to  which  he  passionately  devoted  his 
labour,  Lacordaire  wrote  a  great  many  articles;  but  as  soon  as  the  decision  of 
Rome  was  known,  he    submitted,  and  broke  off  relations   with  the  imperious 

and  fascinating  master, 
who  had  always  rather 
frightened  him. 

He  had  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Saint-Roch  in 
d833,  without  making  any 
sensation.  In  the  foUow- 
iiig  year  he  achieved  the 
i^realest  success  with  his 
lectures  at  the  College  Sta- 
nislas ;  but  this  success 
brought  suspicion  upon 
liim  ajid  the  lectures  were 
suspended.  In  1835aiid  4836 
he  preached  the  Lenten 
sermons  at  Notre-Dame  ; 
and  after  that  set  out  for 
Rome  lo  obtain  authoris- 
ation for  re-establishing 
in  France  tlie  Order  of  the 
Dominicans,  or  Preachers. 
He  reappeared  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
in  1 841 ,  in  his  monk's  robe, 
and  was  first  commission- 
ed to  preach  the  Advent 
sermons  (while  Father  de 
Ravignan  preached  the 
Lenten  discourses  in  the 
same  pulpit)  ;  and  from 
4848  to  1831  he  resumed 
his  Lenten  lectures.  In 
1847,  he  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  of  General  Drouot  (1).  In  1848,  lie  had  been  appointed  deputy 
lo  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon  resigned.  After  a  series  of  conferences  al 
Toulouse  in  1854,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  education  as  head-master  of  the 
Soreze  school,  in  the  Tarn.  He  gave  up  all  idea  of  any  further  triumphs  as  a 
public  speaker.     He   wrote  his  Lettres  a  an  jeune   homme  sur  la  vie  chretienne 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cy<'le,  p.  538  ;  2nd  cycle,  \i.  1093. 


f.ACOUDAIRE    IN    1841 

From  a  portrait  painted  by  Theodore  Chasseriau  (1819-1856). 
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(1857),  and  his  Vie  de  Sainte  Marie-Madeleine  (1860).  In  1861,  he  entered  the 
French  Academy,  succeeding  Tocqueville,  and  was  received  by  Guizot.  He  died 
in  the  same  year,  at  Soreze. 

Lacordaire's  Conferences,  seventy-three  in  number,  expose  Christian  truths 
in  accordance  willi  a  plan  wliich  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  logical  nor 
dogmatic.  The  preacher's  originality  (and  this  was  the  reason  for  his  success  with 
French  youth  between  the  year  1835  and  1851),  consisted  in  following  in  a  way 
the  evolution  of  a  soul  which,  through  sincere  doubt,  finally  reaches  faith.  As 
has  been  very  truly  said  (1),  it  is  the  history  of  his  own  soul  and  his  conversion 
which  formed  the  plan  of  his  argument.  So,  though  to-day  Lacordaire's  style 
seems  to  us  too  oratorical,  even  in  the  unfavourable  sense  of  the  word,  yet  it  is 
touchingly  sincere.  He  gave  to  his  audience  the  proofs  which  had  been  and 
were  still  sufficient  for  him,  and  these  proofs  had  an  undoubted  merit;  namely 
their  timeliness  ;  they  constantly  brought  back  those  of  his  hearers  who  were 
honest,  though  still  tormented  by  doubt,  to  the  social  and  human  value  of 
Christianity;  they  carried  on,  with  more  authority,  the  work  of  Chateaubriand; 
and  the  evolution  of  Christianity  has  shown  that  these  arguments,  taken  out  of 
their  old-fashioned  setting,  still  possess  some  value  (2). 

Lacordaire's  Conferences  have  such  a  wide  scope  that  the  orator  could  easily 
introduce  political  and  historical  digressions  into  them.  Their  tone  is  very 
variegated,  ranging  from  simple  and  familiar  talk  to  romantic  lyricism;  while 
the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  orator  added  unforgettable  prestige  to  his  elo- 
quence. But  Lacordaire's  example  was  difficult  to  follow,  and  though  the 
Dominican  Order  has  included  a  few  illustrious  preachers,  such  as  Father  Didon 
and  Father  Monsahre,  there  were  many  others  who  were  merely  mediocre 
imitators  of  the  master, 

OTHER  PREACHERS-  —  ParaHel  with  the  romanticist  eloquence  of  La- 
cordaire,  was  that  of  Father  deRavignan.  He  was  a  Jesuit  who  appeared  to 
have  developed  himself  by  a  study  of  Bourdaloue  and  Frayssinous.  His  voca- 
tion, like  Lacordaire's,  came  late.  He  was  born  in  1795,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  magistrate.  He  was  a  substitute  at  Paris  when,  in  1822,  he  entered  Saint- 
Sulpice,  and  went  later  to  the  Jesuits.  He  preached  the  Lenten  sermons  at 
Notre-Dame  from  1837  to  1846,  and  from  1849  to  1857.  His  manner  was  more 
simple,  smooth  and  distinguished  than  Lacordaire's  ;  but,  in  the  reading,  more 
of  his  eloquence  is  lost. 

Mgr  Dupanloup  (1802-1878),  Bishop  of  Orleans,  distinguished  himself  as 
preacher  and  political  orator.  He  combined  the  vehemence  of  an  apostle  with 
the  delicacy  of  expression  of  a  perfect  humanist.     His  fame  will  rest  chiefly 

(1)  Gf.  d'HAUSSONViLLE,  Lacordaire,  and  A.  Caheim,  Histoiro  do  la  [Attih-attirc  frnncaisc  (Jiillovillo, 
Colin),  vol.  Vll,  p.  576. 

(2)  Murccaux  chuisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1094. 
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on  his  "works  on  pedagogy,  the  ideas  of  which  may  be  open  Lo  discussion 
but  which  evince  as  much  experience  as  they  do  generous  intention  :  DeUEdu 
cation  (3  vol.,  1851),  La  Feniine  studieuse  ^1863),  Lettres  sur  V education  de 
Jilles  (1879). 

The  Protestant  Church  also  possessed  a  number  of  excellent  preachers,  amon 
whom  may  be  mentioned  :  Athanase  CoquereJ(17y5-l868),  who  first  preache 

in  Amsterdam,  an 
then,  from  1832  unti 
his  death, in  Paris.  Hi 
sermons,  remarkabl 
for  their  moral  ele 
vation  and  unction 
have  been  publishe 
in  eight  volume 
(1819-1852).— AdoJ 
phe  Monod  (1802 
1856)  is  more  vehe 
ment.  He  combine 
witli  his  logical  rea 
oning  a  wholly  Bil 
lical  imagination 
His  sermons  fill  fou 
volumes  (1856). 

III. 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


L  A.NTlCLlilWCAl.l.SM    IN 

This   lithograph    represents 


the  procession  of  Shrove  Tuesday  '' 
which  followed  the  pillage  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois  and  of 
the  Archbishop  by  the  "  liberal  "  citizens  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe. 


HE  STKEET  i.N  1881  Undcr  the  first  Em- 

pire, philosophy  was 
still  near  lo  the  eight- 
enth  century.    TIk 
most  illustrious  rep- 
resentatives of  Condillac   and  Condorcet  are  :   Destutt   de  Tracy  (1754-1 836,| 
Elements  d' ideologic) ;  Laromiguiere  (1756-1837),   professor  at   the    Sorbonni 
in  1811  and  1812,  Avhose  Le(;ons  de  philosophic  were,  until  V.  Cousin's,  the  basis 
of  teaching  in  the  lycees  and  colleges.     Cahanis  (1757-1808),  a  physician,  wh( 
developed  Condillac  s  sensualism  to  the  point  o'f  materialism  in  his  Traite  dui 
physique  et  da  moral  de  Vhonime  (1802).     Lamarck  (1744-1829),  in  his  PhilosophieX 
zoologique  (1809),  was  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  Iransforniisme,  taken  np] 
again  by  Darwin. 

The  reaction  began  with  Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824),  who  gathered  around] 
him   disciples  and  friends  like  Ampere,  Cuvier,    Royer-Collard,   Cousin,   and 
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Guizot,  and  was  the  expander  of  new  methods  in  metaphysics  and  psychol- 
ogy. "  He  is  the  master  of  all  of  us,  "  said  Royer-Collard.  RoyeT-Collard 
(1763-1845),  while  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  from  1811-1814,  adopted  and 
taught  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  Th.  Reid,  and  continued  the  work  of  Maine  de 
Biran.  He  was  early  absorbed  in  politics,  but  he  left  pupils  like  Cousin,  Jouf- 
froy  and  Damiron. 

VICTOR  COUSIN  (1792-1867).  —  A  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale  in  1810, 
and  maitre  de  conferences  there  in  1812  and  1813,  Cousin  entered  the  Sorbonne 
in  1815  as  substitute  for  Royer-Collard.  He  taught  there  with  brilliant  success 
until  1820.  To  Maine  de  Biran's  metaphysics  and  the  Scottish  philosophy  im- 
ported by  Royer-Collard,  he  added  his  knowledge  of  German  philosophy.  His 
classes  were  suspended  in  1820.  Cousin  then  applied  himself  to  various  edi- 
tions and  translations  (Descartes,  Plato),  and  travelled  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person  and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  In  1828 
he  was  again  allowed  free  speech,  and  his  course  at  the  Sorbonne  again  attract- 
ed hearers  and  enthusiastic  disciples.  After  1830,  like  his  illustrious  collea- 
gues, Villemain  and  Guizot,  he  was  tempted  away  from  teaching  by  politics. 
He  became  director  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  a  peer  and  Minister  ;  and  he  tried 
to  organise  and  discipline  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  University.  Like 
most  of  those  whom  the  events  of  1830  had  drawn  into  politics,  the  coup 
d'Eiat  of  1851  sent  him  back  into  private  life.  In  Cousin's  case,  this  was  a 
fruitful  retreal,  as  he  then  wrote  his  studies  of  celebrated  women  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

His  principal  works  are  :  Cours  de  Philosophic  et  d'Histoire  de  la  Philosophic 
(published  in  1836,  1840  and  1841),  etc.,  Da  Vrai,  du  Beau  el  du  Bi>n  (1846, 
recast  in  1853)  (1);  Jacqueline  Pascal  (1844);  Mme  de  Longueville  (1852)  (2); 
Mine  de  Sable  (1854;  ;  Mme  de  Chevreuse  (1855);  Mile  de  Ilauleforl  (l85o);  La  So- 
ciete  frangaise  au  dix-septienie  siecle  d'apres  le  Grand  Cyrus  (1858). 

As  a  philosopher,  Cousin  was  first  inspired  by  Kant  and  Hegel ;  he  wished  to 
base  his  system  on  metaphysics.  Later  he  admitted  that  each  system  of  philos- 
ophy possesses  some  truth,  and  he  borrowed  from  each  one  such  parts  as  could 
be  coordinated;  by  this  method  he  achieved  eclectisnie  (choice),  a  doctrine 
aiming  at  an  ingenious  synlhesis  of  everything  lh;it  is  best  in  aU  ancient  and 
modern  systems.  Cousin  thus  created  a  French  philosophy,  spiritualistic,  toler- 
ant, ralher  vague,  which  was  suited  to  educational  methods  and  to  the  general 
public.  He  was  led  by  his  method  itself  to  give  much  importance  to  the 
history  of  philosophy  ;  and  this  resulted  among  his  successors,  who  cannot  all 
be  called  his  disciples,  in  a  tiseful  curiosity  in  the  development  of  doelrines 
as  considered  in  their  own  milieu  and  at  Hieir  own  time. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  541  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  IIOO. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1103. 
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A  few  like  Villemaiii  have  twitted  him,  and  still  do  so,  witli  having  bee 
too  eloquent  and  a  too  copious  writer.  Perhaps  he  yielded  too  much  to 
taste  for  amplification  ;  but  his  influence,  good  in  its  time,  arose  largely  froi 
his  oratorical  power.  His  literary  studies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ha"" 
preserved  all  their  value. 

JOUFFROY  (1796-1842)  was  one  of  Cousin's  most  brilliant  disciples.  1 
1828  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  in  1830,  mailre 
conferences  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  in  1832,  professor  in  the  College 
France.  In  addition  to  his  lectures,  which  were  vigorous  and  elegant  in  fort 
he  published  numerous  articles,  especially  in  the  Globe,  which  he  gathere 
later  into  his  Melanges  philosophiques  (1833),  and  of  which  we  should  particular 
mention  Comment  les  dogmes  Jlnissent  and  La  Grece.  While  a  student  at  tl 
Ecole  Normale,  Jouffroy  had  undergone  a  crisis  just  contrary  to  that  of  Laco 
daire  :  from  faith,  he  had  fallen  into  scepticism,  and  this  change  became 
painful  memory,  as  philosophy,  in  his  case,  never  replaced  the  certainty  he  h 
lost.     He  became  melancholy,  and  was  almost  the  Musset  of  philosophy  (1). 

JULES     SIMON   (1814-1896),  who   was   substitute  for  Cousin    at   the  SoJ 
bonne,  reveals  himself  in  his  chief  works  (Le  Devoir,  La  Liberie  de  conscience, 
Liberie  civile^  etc.),  as   a  moralist  and  spiritualist.     He  was  early  drawn  in 
politics,  to  which  he  brought  all  the  resources  and  subtleties  of  a  mind  bo| 
very  supple  and  very  honest. 

Willi  Cousin's  school  we  may  connect  also.  Gamier  (1801-1864),  Jouffro; 
successor  at  the  Sorbonne ;  Saisset  (1814-1863),  professor  at  the  Ecole  Nornu 
and  at  the  Sorboime  ;  Ravaisson  (1813-1900),  celebrated  for  his  works  on  A: 
totle  and  on  Greek  archteology  ;  Paul  Janet  (1823-1899)  professor  at  the  S( 
bonne,  who  rejuvenated  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  ;  E.  Caro  (1826-1887),  wl 
taught  brilliantly  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  attracted  the  public  by  his  broa^ 
minded  and  polished  lectures.  Caro  was  perhaps  a  better  critic  {La  Jin  da  dii 
huilieme  siecle,  George  Sand)  than  philosopher  {Uldee  de  Diea,  Le  Materialist 
el  la  Science). 

The  SociaHstic  Philosophers.  —  Saint-Simon  (1760-1825)  is  famous  as  tj 
founder  of  a  sort  of  seel,  Saint-Simonisme,  which  attracted,.at  least  momei 
arily,  some  very  distinguished  minds  in  love  with  the  ideas  of  justice  and  soci 
solidarity. 

Fourier  (1772-1837)  invented,  in  his  turn,  a  more  popular  form  of  socialisi 
founded  on  the  community  of  goods.  —  Proudhon  (1809-1865)  is  chiefly  eel 
brated  for  his  brochure  entitled  Qu'est-ce  que  la propriete?  To  this  question  tl 
author  replies  :  La  propriete,  c'est  le  vol. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1107. 
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Positivism.  —  AUGUSTE  COMTE  (1798-1857)  represents  the  reaction 
jiuaiust  spiriUialislic  philosophy.  In  his  Coars  de  philosophie  positive  (184^),  he 
loundecl  posilivisni,  wliich  must  not  he  confounded  with  materialism  or 
aliieism.  Conite  invites  the  philosopher  to  leave  metaphysics  aside,  as  being 
tlie  unknowable,  and  to  apply  himseM'  lo  the  sUidy  of  phenomena  and  facts 
by  means  of  experimental 
science;  for  him  this  is  the 
only  method  by  which  we 
may  set  down,  in  a  subst- 
antial and  definite  manner, 
those  great  problems  whose 
premature  solution  we  seek. 
With  Gomte  we  may  con- 
nect E.  Littre  (1801-1881), 
one  of  the  greatest  philolo- 
gists and  scholars  of  modern 
times.  He  is  especially 
known  by  his  Dictionary  ; 
but  we  find  his  philosophy 
in  his  La  Science  au  point  de 
vue  philosophiqae  (187  3), 
without  counting  a  great 
number  of  important  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Revue 
ie  philosophie  positive. 

Under  the  intluence  of  Au- 
guste  Gomte,  Taine  wrote 
in  1856  his  Philosophes  au 
dix-neuvieme  siecle,  a  work 
in  which  he  attacked  Cou- 
sin's eclecticism,  and  which 
;auscd  a  scandal  at  the  time. 

Among  the  philosophers  may  be  ranked  also  Ernest  Renan,  whom  we  shall 
Uudy  in  our  chapter  on  historians,  and  who  contributed  above  everything  else 
.0  initiating  the  French  into  German  doctrines. 

As  to  those  who  represent  the  contemporary  philosophical  movement,  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  Vacherot  {liistoire  critique  de  I'ecole 
i'Alexandrie,  (1846-1851),  of  Renouvier  {Essai  de  critique  generate,  4  vol.,  1854- 
1861) ;  Father  Gratry  (1805-1872)  of  the  Oratory  [Les  Sophistes  et  la  Critique, 
1864);  and  the  names  of  MM.  Liard,  Brochard,  Boutroux,  Bergson,  etc.,  who  by 
-heir  works  and  their  teaching  maintain  French  philosophy  in  the  (irst  rank. 


ALGUSTE  COMTR 

From  the  lithograph  by  Tony  Foullion, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CRITICISM    IN     THE     NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

r  There  was  a  revival  of  CRITICISM  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the 
influence  of  Chateaubriand,  Mme  de  Stael.the  literary  press,  etc. 

2"  VILLEMAIN,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  from  i8i5  to  i83o,  inaugurated 
historical  and  comparative  criticism. 

3°  The  ambition  of  SAINTE-BEUVfi  was  to  write  the  "  natural  history  "  of 
mindj.  In  Les  Lundis,  Port-Royal,  Les  Portraits  litteraires,  he  excels  in  the 
definition  and  analysis  of  writers  replaced  in  their  own  time. 

4"  SAINT-MARC  QIRARDIN  developed  chiefly  moral  criticism  ;  NISARD  exclu- 
sively dealt  with  the  seventeenth  century,  as  having,  alone,  expressed  "  ideas  in 
perfect  language  "  ;  TAINE  continued  Sainte-Beuve  systematically,  consider- 
ing literary  works  as  the  manifestation  of  a  race  at  a  certain  moment  and  in  a 
certain  milieu;  in  dramatic  cristicism,  F.  SARGEY  distinguished  himself  by 
judging  plays  from  the  exclusive  point  of  view  of  theatrical  art ;  F.  BRUNE- 
TIERE  attempted  to  apply  science  to  criticism,  and  invented  the  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  genres  ;  his  manner  in  oratorical. 

5-  AMONG  CONTEMPORARIES  :  J.  LEMAITRE  wrote  his  impressions 
which  are  always  shrewd  and  based  upon  principles  V^'hich  are  both  aesthetic 
and  moral  ;  E.  FAGUET  excelled  in  reconstituting  writers  and  thinkers  by 
a  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

6"  SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS  :  GUVIER,  AMPERE,  ARAGO,  CLAUDE  BERNARD, 
and  P4ST£L/ft  were  all  remarkable  for  their  sincerity  and  the  naturalness  with 
which  they  have  expressed  their  ideas  or  sentiments. 
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of  the  XIX  century. 


evival  of  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

the  influences  which  we  have  ah^eady  indicated,  iri 
defining  romanticism  or  in  speaking  of  Chateaubrian 
and  of  Mme  de  Stael,  criticism  was  renovated  und 
the  Restoration,  at  the  same  time  with  society 
other  genre  represents  more  completely,  of  its  o^ 
nature,  .the  many  and  diverse  tendencies  of  a^ 
epoch.  When  one  has  read  the  works  of  the  tim 
one  must  read  the  critics  also  in  order  to  understai 
tlieir  relative  significance.  We  have  the  deplorab 
habit  of  consulting  these  critics  to  find  out  "  what  v 
ought  to  think  "  of  Chateaubriand,  or  Victor  Hug 
Musset  or  George  Sand;  we  seek  ''  ready-made  jud 
ments  ".  What  we  ought  to  consult  them  for  is 
ask  them  to  teach  us  how  contemporary  society,  tl^ 
is,  the  people,  for  whom  they  wrote,  understood  and  admired  or  misundei 
lood  these  great  minds,  owing  to  merits  then  unperceived,  or  faults  which 
the  lime  were  considered  merils.  In  short,  we  should  study  the  critics  in  the 
own  lime  and  in  their  own  milieu,  not  so  much  to  "  form  our  taste  "  as 
exercise  our  own  judgment. 

It  was  in  the  literary  press  under  the  Restoration  that  modern  criticism  beg 
and  was  developed,  particularly  in  the  journal  called  Le  Globe,  founded  in  18* 
by  P.  Dubois,  whicti  published  strong  and  clearsighted  articles  by  a  few  men 
dlslhiguished  though  somewhat  unsympathetic  talent,  who  were  soon  absor] 
ed  in  other  work  or  in  politics  (1).  Among  the  writers  on  the  Globe,  th 
young  Sainle-Beuve  alone  achieved  an  eminent  place  in  criticism.  —  Contempo 
ary  willi  the  Globe,  and  following  it,  were  a  number  of  small  literary  journa 
(La  Minerve,  Le  Lycee  frangais,  etc.),  the  feuilletons  of  the  more  important  new 
papers  (Les  Debats,  Le  Constiiaiionnel,  La  Quotidienne,  etc.),  and  the  grei 
reviews  {Revue  frangaise,  founded  in  1828,  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  founded  1 
IS^O,  Revue  de  Paris,  also  founded  in  1829,  etc.). 

Meanwhile,  University  teaching,  disdaining  tlie  reproaches  and  jest  stupidl 
cast  upon  it  by  the  romanticist  school,  followed  in  the  path  of  this  renewal  c 
criticism,  and  through  the  eloquent  voice  of  Villemain  attracted  the  genen 
public. 


L 


VILLEMAIN  (17901867). 


Abel-FrauQois  Villemain  became  celebrated  immediately   upon  making  hi 
debut.     Ifi  1812,  he  received  the  prize  for  eloquence  from  the  French  Academj 

(1)  Among  others  were  :  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (1798-1881),  Ch.  de  Remusat  (1797-1875),  Ch.  Mig( 
finin  (1794-1862),  J. -J.  Ampere  (lSOO-1864),  etc...     (See  La  Pressr  Jitteraire  sous  la  Restauratioi 
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for  his  Eloge  de  Montaigne ;  in  1814,  he  was  again  *'  crowned ''  for  a  Discours  sur 
la  critique,  parts  of  which  he  read  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  Academy  on 
April  21,  1814,  at  whicli  tlie  allied  sovereigns  were  present  ;  and  in  1816,  an- 
other prize  for  liis  Eloge  de  Montesquieu.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Academy 
at  the  age  of  tliirt>'-one,  and  became  its  secretaire  perpetuel  in  1834,  pub- 
lishing a  long  series  of  annual  reports.  He  entered  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  at 
first  as  substitute  professor  for  Guizot  in  the  chair  of  history,  and  later  as 
titulary  of  llie  chair  of  eloquence  in  i816,  which  he  held  until  1830.  He  had  an 
immense  success;  a  numerous  and  loyal  public,  composed  of  students  and 
people  of  fashion,  followed  his  lectures  with  a  sort  of  passion  ;  and  the  news- 
papers published  accounts  of  them.  It  was  because  his  diction  was  supple  and 
witty,  and  easily  rose  into  eloquence.  After  1827  (having  been  turned  out  of 
the  Conseil  d'Etat  for  having  intervened  against  the  project  relating  to  the  cen- 
sorship), he  won  applause  for  his  political  allusions  in  his  lectures,  always  very 
discreet  but  always  understood.  Of  his  numerous  courses  of  lectures  he  only 
published  the  Tableau  de  la  litierature  franqaise  au  moyen  age  (2  vol.)  and  the 
Tableau  de  la  lilteraturefrangaise  au  dix-huitienie  siecle  (4  vol.).  After  1830  he 
was  twice  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  teaching.  As  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy  he  continued  to  exercise  the  most  intelligent  activity,  and 
after  1848  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  critical  and  historical  work.  It  was 
then  that  he  wrote  his  Souvenirs  d'liistoire  el  de  litierature,  Eludes  sur  la  litiera- 
ture contemporaine,  Essai  sur  le  genie  de  Pindare,  etc. 

It  Avas  Villemain  who  first  began,  in  his  time,  the  cultivation  of  historical 
criticism  Aug.  Thierry  thus  judges  his  lectures  :  "  1  found  in  them  the 
alliance,  in  its  highest  perfection,  of  criticism  and  history,  the  portrayal  of 
manners  and  appreciation  of  ideas,  the  character  of  men  and  that  of  their 
works,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  age  and  the  writer.  This  double  point 
of  view,  reproduced  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  raises  literary  history  to  the 
dignity  of  social  history,  and  makes  it  like  a  new  science  of  which  Villeinain  is 
the  creator  "  (1).  Nothing  nowadays  seems  to  us  more  natural  and  indispens- 
able than  to  mingle  biography  and  history  with  our  literary  studies,  and  to 
spread  light  over  them  by  comparisons  with  foreign  literatures  ;  but  it  was  then 
an  innovation.  Thus,  in  his  Moyen  Age,  Villemain,  who  was  the  first  to  popular- 
ise the  studies  of  Kaynouard,  Sismondi  and  Fauriel,  and  who  discusses  them 
with  very  vivid  intelligence,  endeavours  to  explain  works  by  civilisation,  man- 
ners and  ideas.  He  passes  from  Provence  to  Italy,  where  he  studies  Dante  (4th 
and  12lh,  lessons)  and  Petrarch  (13th  lesson),  in  search  of  influences  and 
reactions ;  in  the  same  way  he  carries  us  to  Spain  where  he  analyses  the  Romancero 
(16th  lesson).  All  this  may  be  somewhat  hasty  and  superficial ;  but  it  is  intel- 

(1)  Urcils  (Jcs  lamps  invrorlttijicns,  Prolaco  (1S40), 
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ligent,  quotations]  are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  and  the  details  of  manner 
and  history  accurate.  We  understand,  and  feel  an  awakening  of  our  curiosit 
and  sympathy.  —  This  method  is  applied  with  more  sureness  and  force  in  th 
Tableau  du  dix-huitieme  siecle.  Here  we  find  many  admirable  chapters  on  th« 
society,  philosophers  and  poets  of  England  (5,  6,  7,  26  and  27th  lessons,  etc.) 
oil  Italian   literature  (40lti  lesson).     Villeni:iin  proves  himself  truly  an  eminen 

disciple  of  Mme  de  Stael(l) 
Nothing  could  be  moi 
unjust  than  the  disdain  no¥ 
expressed  concerning  Vill© 
main.  Doubtless,  he  wai 
too  "  eloquent  ",  and  hac 
too  much  natural  taste  foi 
fine  or  pointed  language 
But  if  we  disengage  his  ideal 
from  their  now  superari 
nualed  form,  we  nmst  prais 
hiinforliavingled,inihedo 
main  of  criticism,  and  fro 
the  heiglit  of  his  profe 
sorial  authority,  a  decisivi 
movement  towards  relaliv 
ily    and   cosmopolitanism 

Among  Yillemain's  co 
temporaries,  and  his  coUea 
gues  in  the  Faculty  of  Let 
ters,  we  should  not  forge 
Fauriel  (1772-1844),    wh 
occupied  the  chair  of  foreign  literature,  and  was  one  of  the  most  exact  an 
scientific  minds  of  the  time.     His  successor  was  Ozanam  (1813-1853),  not  lesi 
learned,'  and  who  had  even  more  brilliant  oratorical  success. 


VILIKMAIN     I.\     1821 

From  the  lithograpli  by  Leopold  Boilly  (1761-1845). 


II  —  SAINTE-BEUVE  (1804-1869). 

Biog^raphy.  —  Charles-Augustin  de  Sainte-Beuve  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mcr  in  1804.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education' 
and  met  with  brilliant  success.     This  education  left  him  with  a  very  solid  clas- 
sical grounding,  a  taste  for  Greek,  a  talent  for  quoting  appropriately  from  Latirij 
authors,  and  perhaps  a  too  facile  rhetoric  which  sometimes  implies  sophistry^ 
From  18-24  to  1837  Sainte-Beuve  attended  the  lectures  at  the   medical  school,] 


(1)  Morcedux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  497  ;  2nd.  cycle,  p.  1114. 
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and  there  he  formed  a  habit  of  scientific  research,  a  tendency  to  analogy  and 
positivism,  which  resulted  in  his  transforming  criticism  into  a  sort  of  "  natural 
history  ".  —  Meanwhile,  his  former  professor,  Dubois,  who  had  founded  Le 
Globe  in  18124,  aslvcd  Sainte-Beuve  to  contribute  to  it.  Sainte-Beuve  at  first 
wrote  short  articles  signed  S.  B.,  but  he  became,  in  1827,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributors.  An  article  on  the  Odes  et  Ballades,  in  January,  1827, 
brought  him  into  relations  with  Victor  Hugo.  Being  received  a  member  of  the 
Genacle,he  thouglit  himself  a  poet,  and  in  1829  published  :  Vie,  poesies  et  pensees 
de  Joseph  Delorme,  and,  in  1830,  ihc  Co  nsolalions.  But  he  remained  above  alia 
critic.  In  1828,  he  had  already  published  the  Tableau  de  la  poesie  frangaise  au 
seizieme  siecle,  a  collection  of  articles  wiiich  had  appeared  in  Le  Globe,  in 
which  he  drew  up  the  genealogy  of  the  romanticists,  by  connecting  them,  pre- 
vious to  classicism,  with  the  Pleiad. 

He  contributed  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  his  Portraits  litteraires.  At  this  same 
period  he  iniderwent  a  religious  crisis,  but  soon  passed  from  the  already  suspec- 
ted Catholicism  of  Lamennais  to  Saint-Simoiiianism,  which  was  not  to  have  any 
durable  iulluence  upon  him  either.  In  1834  he  published  a  novel  called  Volupte. 
In  1837-1838  he  gave  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  Port-Royal  at  Lausanne,  before 
a  Protestant  audience,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  explaining  the  Jansenist  state  of 
mind.  Poetry  again  fascinated  him,  and,  in  1837,  he  published  Les  Pensees  d'aout. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Mazarine  library,  and  was  received  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1844.  In  1848,  after  the  revolution  of  February,  he  went 
to  Liege  and  gave  at  the  University  there  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chateaubriand 
(Chateaubriand  et  son  groupe  litteraire).  He  worked  on  the  Constitutionnel,  and 
after  1852  on  the  'Moniteur.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
poetry  in  the  College  de  France.  But  a  lively  ojDposition,  due  to  his  friendship 
for  the  new  government,  made  this  position  untenable  for  him  ;  he  resigned, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Ecole  norniale  superieure,  where  he  taught  for  four 
years.  He  left  the  Moniteur  in  1861  in  order  to  go  on  with  his  Lundis  in  the 
Constitutionnel.     In  1865  he  was  elected  Senator,  and  died  in  1869. 

Works  and  Method.  —  In  addition  to  three  books  of  verse  and  some  novels, 
Sainte-Beuve  left  :  1°  Contributions  to  literary  history  such  as  the  Tableau  de 
la  poesie frangaise  au  seizieme  siecle  (1  vol.,  1828),  Hisioire  de  Port-Royal  (5  vols. 
iM0-iS60),  Chateaubriand  et  son  groupe  ////^raire  (2  vols.  18G0);  2"  Some  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  in  the 
National,  the  Constitutionnel,  the  Moniteur,  (he  Temps,  which  have  been  gather- 
ed into  the  following  volumes  :  Portraits  litteraires  (3  vols., '1844),  Portraits  de 
femmes  (1  vol.,  1844},  Portraits  conlemporains  (\H^()),Causeries  du  ///nt/t  (15  vols., 
1857-1862),  Nouveaux  lundis  (13  vols.,  1863-1872),  Premiers  lundis  {'6  vols.,  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1875)  (1). 

(\)  Morceanx  cJioisis,  ist  cycle,  p.  503  ;  2ncl  cycle,  p.  1125i. 
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Sainte-Beuve  himself  said  that  he  wished  to  write  the  "  natural  history  o 
minds  ".  He  had  identified  himself  with  all  the  milieux,  all  the  sentiments 
sympathised  with  all  the  beliefs  ;  his  mind  was  "  the  most  broken  in  and  th 
most  inured  to  metamorphosis.  "  Having  finally  settled  down  lo  moral  scepti 
cism  and  philosophical  positivism,  he  believed  that  he  had  no  passion  except  fo 

truth.    Indeed,  he  had  a  pas 
sion  for  exact  research  ;  h 
spared  nothing  in  order  t 
know  and  comprehend;  hi 
had  secretaries  who  consult 
ed    and   copied  document 
for  him  in  the  libraries;  heP 
did  not  hesitate  to  question 
useful  witnesses  and  auth- 
ors.    Biography,  historic^ 
milieu,  current  ideas,  philo 
sopliy,   religion,    social  < 
private  influences — all  the 
elcmeiils  he  analysed  in  hi 
altempl  to  define  and  clas 
sify  Uacine  or  Mine  de  Stael 
Did(Mol  or  Franklin,  In  thi 
respect  he  fulfilled  his  ow< 
definition  :  "  The  critic  is 
man  w  ho  iviiowshowtoread 
and  who  leaches  others  t( 
read   ".     Sainte-Beuve    ex 
plaining  Port-Royal  or  th 
Pleiad,  Boileau  or  La  Roche 
foucauld,  isindeed  the  moa 
intelligent    of    critics  ;    h 
only  annoys  by  an  excess  o 
detachment  and  suppleness 
an  air  of  "  not  caring  ",  which  betrays,  with  all  his  intelligence,  the  absenci 
of  moral  grandeur  or  even  dignity. 

This  fault  becomes  exaggerated  when  he  deals  with  his  contemporaries.  Ir 
the  first  articles  which  he  wrote  about  the  romanticists,  he  over-praised  them, 
as  he  felt  himself  inferior  to  them  as  a  poet  or  novelist  ;  but  as  he  becam© 
more  independent  as  a  critic  of  their  work,  he  also  became  ill-natured.  His 
lectures  at  Liege  on  Chateaubriand,  just  after  the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
adulated,  is  a  masterpiece  of  penetrating  criticism  but  an  action  of  doubtful 
decency.     Some  of  his  articles  on  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Balzac,  arc  somewhat  pal- 
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try;  Saintc-Beuvc  emphasizes  every  detail  which  may  lower  or  make  these 
great  men  ridiculous,  and  with  an  alTeclation  of  scientific  sincerity  which 
luckily  deceives  nobody. 

We  may  learn,  then,  from  Sainte-Beuve  how  to  penetrate  to  the  very  core  of 
a  subject,  how  to  dissect  a  work,  to  explain  and  show  its  essential  character- 
istics ;  we  may  learn  from  him,  also,  how  to  feel  beauty  and  truth;  but  we 
can  never  have  for  the  man  himself  more  than  a  mediocre  esteem. 


III.  —  SAINT-MARC  GIRARDIN  (1801-1873). 

Saint-Marc  Girardin  distinguished  himself  at  first,  like  Villemain,  by  his 
academic  success  (Eloge  de  Le  Sage,  Eloge  de  Bossuet,  etc.).  A  liberal  under  the 
Restoration,  he  contributed  to  various  newspapers  such  as  Le  Mercure  du  dix- 
neuvienie  siecle  and  the  Revue  frangaise,  and  especially  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
In  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  at  first  as  substitute  pro- 
fessor to  Guizot,  then  as  titulary  of  the  chair  of  French  poetry.  From  1834  to 
1848,  he  was  a  deputy  ;  but  he  never  interrupted  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne, 
continuing  them  until  1863. 

His  chief  works,  which  consist  of  his  public  lessons  revised  and  collected, 
are  :  Cours  de  litterature  dramatique  ou  De  V Usage  des  passions  dans  le  drame 
(4  vols.,  1843),  La  Fontaine  et  les  Fabulistes  (2  vols.,  1867),  J.-J.  Rousseau,  sa 
vie  et  ses  CBuvres  {'i  \ols.,  posthumously  published,  with  a  preface  by  E.  Ber- 
sot,  4875).  In  other  volumes  Girardin  collected  various  newspaper  articles, 
reports,  etc.  (4). 

Saint-Marc  Girardin  is  a  moralist-critic.  As  a  disciple  of  Villemain  and  con- 
temporary of  Sainte-Beuve  he  did  not  neglect  history,  but  dealt  with  facts  less 
than  manners  and  morals,  and  studied  biography  less  than  character  (see  es- 
pecially his  J.-J.  Rousseau).  Furthermore,  he  liked  to  develop  his  work  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  monograph  by  considering  the  evolution  of  ideas,  or  of  differ- 
ent literary  methods  as  they  were  applied  to  Ihe  portrayal  of  (he  same  senti- 
ment. Thus,  in  his  Cours  de  litterature  dramatique,  he  studies  paternal  love 
successively  among  the  ancients,  the  French  classics  and  the  romanticists,  and 
treats  in  the  same  way  of  patriotism,  of  the  religious  feeling,  etc.  A  critic  of 
this  kind  may  be  reproached  with  inclining  too  far  towards  didactic  and  moral 
teaching  ;  but  Girardin  was  always  the  professor.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
addressed  the  public  and  especially  youth,  and  believed  it  his  duly  to  guide 
them  to  all  that  is  healthy  and  lofty.  If  this  is  a  fault,  there  is  surely  none 
more  honourable. 

(1)  Morceanx  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  1133 
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IV,  —  NISARD  (1806-1888).  —  UNIVERSITY  CRITICS. 

A  conlribulor  to   the  Journal  des  Dehats,  later  to  the  National,  Desire  Nisari 
became  in  1835  head-lecturer  at  the  Ecole  Norinale  Superieure  ;  then,  in  184-! 

prof  essor  of  Latin  e)  oquenc 
at  the  College  de  France 
in  1852,  professor  of  Frenc 
eloquence  at  the  Sorbonnt 
and  in  1857  director  of  th 
Ecole  Normale.     In  4833  he 
began  to  distinguish  himse 
by  a  lively  opposition  to  r( 
manticism  ;   and  it  was 
that  year  he  published 
Le    National    a    celebrate 
manifesto  against  facile  li 
erature.     He  continued  th 
campaign  in  his  Etudes  sn 
les  poetes  latins  de  la  decadei 
ce  (2  vols.,  1834;,  a  piquai 
work  full  of  ill-natured  allu- 
sions to  his  contemporaries   , 
(see  particularly  the  chapt« j 
on  Lucain,  directed  again^^ 
Victor  Hugo).  He  afterwards 
published  numerous  articles 
in  the   leading  reviews  on   | 
French  and  foreign  literature   i 
which  have  since  been  gath- 
ered into  several  volumes, 
and  edited  the  Collection  de 
auteurs  latins,  with    Frenc 
translations  (Didot). 
But  Nisard's  most  remarkable  work  is  his  Ilistoire  de  la  litteratare  frangaisl 
(4  vols.,  1861)  (1).     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  work  in  more  complete  op- 
position, whether  for  theories,  method  or  style,  to  the  articles  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
While  the  laller  studied  each  writer  separately,  lending  himself  to  the  bent  of 
each  author's  mind  in  order  to  make  him   understood  and  enjoyed,   Nisard 
subjecteds  the  whole  development  of  French  literature  to  one  law.     He  thus 


es, 

1 

asm 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  509;  2ncl  cycle,  p.  1139. 
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defines  bis  criticism  :  "  I  found  an  ideal  for  the  human  mind  in  books,  an 
ideal  for  the  individual  genius  of  France,  another  ideal  for  the  French  tongue; 
each  author  and  each  book  is  studied  with  respect  to  this  triple  ideal.  Such 
as  approach  it  are  good,  those  separated  from  it  are  bad.  "  What,  then,  is 
this  ideal  ?  "  It  is  the  expression  of  universal  truths  in  perfect  language,  that: 
is  to  say,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  country,  that  speaks  it 
and  with  t  lie  human  mind.  "  So  Nisard  considersthe  seventeenth  century  as  the 
culminating  point,  or  rather  as  the  elevated  plateau  from  which  unequal  steps 
takeus  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century,  or  from  which  we  des- 
cend through  the  eighteentli  century  down  to  our  own  time. — This  method 
results  in  several  faults.  First,  it  is  a  system  rather  than  a  method.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  such  and  such  a  writer,  according  as  he  belongs  or  does 
not  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  must  express  or  not  express  "  universal 
truths  in  a  definitive  style.  "  Thus,  IN isard  dismisses,  with  the  haste  of  indif- 
ference, the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century.  He  does  not  know  the 
Middle  Ages  well,  nor  does  he  wish  to  know  them  ;  and  he  never  seems  to 
suspect  that  the  ancient  French  language,  that  of  a  Chretien  de  Troyes  or  of  a 
Villehardouin,  could  be  in  itself  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  he  only  esteems  Montaigne,  and  merely  in  so  far  as 
the  Essais  foretell  Pascal  or  La  Bruyere.  As  to  Ronsard,  Nisard  only  makes 
comments  upon  Boileau's  judgment,  so  conformable  to  his  own  system,  and 
with  an  obstinacy  and  levity  which  are  inexcusable  thirty  years  after  the  works 
of  Sainte-Beuve.  Nisard  broadens  his  thesis  somewhat  with  respect  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  admits  that  with  loss  there  was  also  some  gain.  He 
succeeds  in  classing  almost  justly  men  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  BulTon  and 
Ghenier. — Another  defect  of  his  book  is  the  really  too  limited  part  played  by 
history  and  social  influences.  It  is  true  that  great  writers  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  own  genius  ;  but  they  also  belong  to  their  own  time,  not  only 
like  a  number  in  a  series,  but  by  their  own  individuality. — Finally,  the  result 
of  Nisard's  system  is  that  he  adopts  a  positive,  doctoral,  imperious  tone,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  room  for  the  opinions  of  others.  In  reading  his  book,  the 
reader  feels  too  nnicli  like  a  pupil  under  the  ferule  of  the  schoolmaster. 

But  what  admirable  chapters  there  are  on  Gorneille,  Racine,  Pascal,  Moliere, 
Bossuet,  in  fact,  all  the  great  writers  who  stand  alone,  and,  in  their  master- 
pieces at  least,  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  absolute  !  In  this  Nisard  evinces 
superior  understanding  of  those  essentially  national  qualities  ;  he  sets  up  as  a 
defender  of  the  works  against  any  kind  of  internal  or  external  alteration  ;  he 
is  distrustful  of  foreign  literatures  which  might  adulterate  the  French  mind. 
In  short,  he  lacks  historical  sense  and  curiosity  ;  but  he  has  left  behind  a  last- 
ing monument,  because  he  thinks  and  teaches  others  to  think. 

Among  University  critics,  more  or  less  disciples  of  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Nisard,  Taine  and  Renan,  we  should  mention  :  Constant  Martha  (1820-1895), 
Diis  Changes.  -  Hist,  of  Fr.  J.ilter.  20 
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a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  whose  Le  Poeme  de  Lucrece,  Les  Moralistes 
VEmpire  romain,  and  La  Delicatesse  dans  Vart,  remain  as  finished  models  o 
finest  French  schoLirship  ; — Gaston  Boissier  (1823-1906),   a    professor  at  th< 
College  de  France,  a  writer  of  exact  learning  allied  with  charm  of  style,  auth 
of  Ciceron  et  ses  amis.  La  Religion  romaine,  U Opposition  sous  les  Cesars,  etc. 
Oct.  Greard  (1828-1907),  rector  of  the   University  of  Paris,  wrote  chiefly  i 
pedagogical  questions  (Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  UEdacaiion   des  femmes  par 
femmes). 

Gaston  Paris  (1839-1903),  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  was  for  mai 
years  tlie  master  of  Romance  learning.  He  wrote  the  Hisloire poetique  de  Chi 
lemagne  and  a  Hisloire  de  la  lilteraiure  au  moyen  age,  and  collected  into  thi 
volumes  a  few  of  his  numerous  articles  published  in  the  Journal  des  Savan 
But  it  was  especially  in  his  teaching  that  he  gave  the  measure  of  his  powerl 
intellect  and  rich  erudition  ;  all  the  romanistes  now  in  French  and  foreij 
universities  iuive  been  his  disciples. 


V.  —  TAINE  (1828-1893). 

A  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  professor  of  philosophy,  Taine  cai 
left  the  University,  where  the  boldness  of  his  ideas  brought  him  into  difflci 
ties.  In  ISoS,  he  pubHshed  his  docforate  thesis,  which  later  he  rewrote  a 
made  into  the  charming  and  spirited  work  entitled  La  Fontaine  et  ses  B 
hies  (1860)  (I).  After  this  he  published  his  Essai  sur  Tite-Live  (1835)  ;  Hisloire 
la  lilteraiure  anglaise  (1863)  ;  Voyage  en /faZte  (1865)  ;  and  DeV Intelligence  (i^l^ 
From  1876  to  1890  he  published  Les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporai 
(5  vols)  (2).  In  1881,  he  collected  under  the  title  Philosophie  de  Vart,  four  stu 
ies,  the  product  of  his  lectures  at  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  had  held 
a  professorship  since  1865,  His  Etudes  critiques,  which  were  articles  publish 
in  various  periodicals,  have  been  collected  into  three  volumes  :  Essais  (185 
Nouveaux  Essais  (1865),  and  Derniers  Essais  de  critique  et  d'histoire  (1894)  (3). 

Taine's  method  is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve  developed  to  its  extreme  logical  c 
sequences  under  the  inlluence  of  positivist  pliilosophy .  He  expounds  his  syst 
in  the  preface  to  V Hisloire  de  la  lilteraiure  anglaise  (1863).  Literary  wo 
are,  from  Taine's  point  of  vicAV,  manifestations  of  the  way  of  thinking  a 
feeling  of  a  whole  race  at  a  given  moment,  in  a  given  milieu.  From  t 
standpoint  he  studies  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Swift,  Byron,  who  are  representat 
types  of  English  genius  m  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  ni 
teenth  centuries.     In  his  doctorate  thesis  and  in  his  Essais    de  critique,  he  a 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  524  ;  2nil  cycle,  p.  1145. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1152. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  522. 
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plies  the  same  method  to  La  Fontaine,  llaciiic,  Balzac,  and  Stendhal.  Even 
more  than  in  tlie  work  of  Sainte-Beuve  this  is  the  "  natural  history  of  minds.  " 
But  Sainte-Beuve  has  very  truly  refuted  all  that  is  exaggerated  in  this  system  : 
'^  ...Between  a  fact  so  general  and  common  to  all  as  soil  and  climate,  "  he 
says,  "  and  so  complicated  and  various  a  result  as  the  vari'ety  of  species  and 
individuals  living  there,  there 
is  room  for  a  number  of  more 
special  and  more  imniediale 
causes  and  forces;  and  as  long 
as  these  have  not  been  appre- 
hended, nothing  has  been  really 
explained.  The  same  is  true  of 
men  belonging  to  the  same  cen- 
tury, that  is  to  say,  men  wlio 
live  in  the  same  moral  climate  : 
when  we  study  them,  one  by 
one,  we  can  point  out  the  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  time  in 
which  they  were  born  and  in 
which  they  lived  ;  but  never, 
if  we  know  only  that  epoch,  oi- 
even  if  we  know  it  thoroughly 
through  its  chief  characteris- 
tics, can  we  conclude  in  ad- 
vance that  it  must  give  birth  to 
such  and  such  a  kind  of  men, 
or  such  and  such  a  form  of 
talent  (I).  " 

Taine  is  equally  systematic 
in  his  art  criticism.  His  first 
effort  is  to  make  us  understand 
the  country,  manners  and  cus- 
toms among  which  the  artist  has  been  formed  and  has  grown,  in  order  to 
explain  to  us  how  the  statues  of  a  Phidias,  the  pictures  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Uembraiidt  were  conditioned  by  race,  time  and  milieu.  However,  and  almost 
ill  spite  of  himself,  Taine  is  also  preoccupied,  in  this  kind  of  criticism,  with 
aesthetic  and  moral  influences. 

Though  too  systematic  and  too  absolute,  Taine  has  the  great  merit  of  having 
introduced  more  scientific  precision  into  literary  criticism,  which  always  has 
a  tendency  to  sink  into  dilettantism  or  moral  dissertation.     Furthermore,  ho 


TAINE   IN  1865 
From  a  photograph. 


U)  (Jauscries  du  Liduli,  vol.  XTIf. 
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has  clothed  his  ideas  in    a   style  which,   though  somewhat   strained  and  con 
cious,  is  remarkable,  for  its  brilliance. 

VI.  —  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  :  FRANCISQUE  SARCEY. 

Following  Jules  Janin,  Avhp  occupied  for  many  years  —  from  1836  to  18' 
—  the  "  rez-de-chaussee  "  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  there  were  nume 
ous  dramatic  critics.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was  Francisque  Sarcey  (182 
1899),  who  wrote,  from  1859-67,  the  dramatic  feuilleton  of  L' Opinion  national 
and  from  1867-99  that  of  Le  Temps.  Some  of  his  articles  have  been  collect( 
into  eight  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Qaarante  ans  de  theatre. 

Sarcey  is  neither  a  dogmatic  theorist,  nor  moralist,  philosopher  or  humanis 
he  is  rather  an  admixture  of  all  these,  for  he  does  not  lack  ideas,  sentiment 
literary  knowledge  or  erudition.    But  he  subordinates  everythingh  to  a  more  gej 
eral  rule  :   he  goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  theatrical  work  ;  he  examines  it 
a  spectator,  in  its  proper  perspective,  and  judges  it   according  to   its  more 
less  clever  use  of  necessary  theatrical  conventions.     By   means  of  this   systei 
Sarcey  renewed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  criticism  of  tlie  classical  repertory, 
emphasising  the  dramatic  craftsmanship  of  the  authors,  heretofore  too  excli 
sively  regarded' as  psychologists  or   moralists.     But  he  too   highly   estimate 
clever  dramatists  like  Scribe  and  Sardou,   from   whom   he    demanded   nolhii 
beyond  their  art  or  even  tlieir  artifices.     He  has  given  too   much  imporUuic 
to  the  vaudeville,  the  melodrama  and  all  the  popular  theatrical  production 
Finally,  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand  such  contemporaries  as  Augier  ai 
Dumas  Jils;  and  he   was  totally   blind  to    any  contemporary   novelties  or 
the  beauty  of  foreign  plays. 

As  a  lecturer  Sarcey  had  charming  personal  qualities. 

VII  —  F.   BRUNETIERE  (1849-1907). 

In  1875  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  published  his  first  articles  in  the  Revue  di 
Deux  Mondes.  He  remained  always  one  of  its  principal  contributors,  and 
time  became  its  editor.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  head-lecturer  at  the  Eco 
normale  superieure.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  himself  a  powerful  orat( 
in  his  lectures  at  the  Odeon,  especially  in  the  series  of  1892,  which  he  collecte 
under  the  title  :  Les  Epoques  du  theatre  frangais.  In  1893,  he  gave  a  course  < 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  later  formed  the  two  volumes  entitled  ^voh 
lion  de  la  poesie  lyrique  au  dix-neuvieme  siecle.  Meanwhile  he  also  published 
Le  Roman  naturaliste  (1880),  Etudes  critiques  (8  series  from  1881  to  1906),  Hi 
toire  ei  titterature  (3  vols.,  18^2-1884),  L' Evolution  des  genres  (1889),  etc.  Inl89( 
his  Manuel  de  VHistoire  de  la  litter ature  franqaise  came  out,  which  he  announc( 
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as  the  sketch  of  a  more  important  work,  and  in  fact  he  had  begun  to  publish 
the  first  two  instalments  of  his  Ilistoire  de  la  litteratnre  franc^aise  classique 
(Le  Mouveme^nt  de  la  Renaissance,  La  Pleiade)  when  he  died  (1). 

Brunetiere  was  primarily  a  scholar  with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  work. 
Except  the  Middle  Ages,  which  did  not  attract  him,  he  had  thoroughly  explored 
all  literary  sources  and  texts 
and  he  excelled  in  assimila- 
ting the  works  of  contempo- 
rary critics.  To  this  treasure 
of  learning,  which  he  daily 
increased,  Brunetiere  added  a 
knowledge  of  contemporary 
philosophers  and  savants  : 
Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Haeckel,  Schopenhauer,  Au- 
guste  Comte.  He  tried  to 
apply  their  theories  to  literary 
criticism,  without  accepting 
them  altogether  from  the  mo- 
ral point  of  view,  and  ex- 
pounded his  own  tlieories  on 
the  "  evolution  of  the  genres." 
A  genre — the  epic,  lyricism, 
the  novel,  etc., — is  born,  de- 
velops, is  transformed,  dies, 
or  rather  is  merged  into  an- 
other genre,  accordhig  to  its 
milieu,  its  time,  the  influen- 
ces surrounding  it,  etc.  Apart 
from  this  main  theory,  which, 
upon  reflection,  has  perhaps 
no  other  defect  than  that  of 
being  self-evident,  Brunetiere 
put  forth  others,  which  seem 
more  important  in  assigning 

him  his  place  in  nineteenth  century  criticism  :  he  gave  up  the  scientific  indif- 
ference of  a  Sainte-Beuve  or  a  Tainc.  He  wislied,  and  thought  it  his  duty,  not 
only  to  classify  works,  but  to  jtidge  them.  According  to  him,  Ihesre  are  good 
works  and  bad  works  ;  and  among  the  latter,  he  ranks  those  which  iuive  no 
other  object  than  the  petty  individuality  of  tlie  author,  or  the  servile  repro- 
duction of  external  nature.     He  combats,  first  in  the  name  of  morals    but  also 


FERDINAND     BRUNETIKRE 
From  a  photograph  by  Reutlinger. 


(1)  This  work  has  been  continued  from  notes  left  by  Brunetiere. 
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in  the  name  of  literature,  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake.  His  greatest  admira 
tion  is  for  those  classical  writers  who  are  an  honour  to  the  human  mind  as  wel 
as  to  French  genius  :  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Corneille  ;  he  likes  less,  or  evei 
detests,  the  Voltaires  and  Rousseaus  ;  he  is  severe  upon  the  naturalist  novet 
upon  dramatic  authors  who  only  seek  to  excite  laughter,  upon  dilettante  crit 
ics,.  etc.  In  short,  though  his  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  genres  relate 
him  to  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine,  he  is  a  moral  critic. 

To  defend  his  ideas,  which  he  always  expressed  as  theses  or  pleas,  Brunetie 
possessed  remarkable  oratorical  talents.  A  reader  who  has  not  heard  him,  ha 
jiot  been  under  the  influence  of  his  strong  speech  and  his  gestures  at  once  solem 
and  violent,  cannot  understand  his  style.  He  composes  admirably;  arrange 
his  proofs  like  a  preacher  ;  prepares,  brings  on  and  formulates  conclusiong 
which  form  a  definite  reply  to  the  objections  he  has  stated.  Less  incisive  am 
metaphorical  than  Taine,  he  has  more  movement  and  amplitude  (1). 

We  must  also  mention  the  names,  of  :— Alex.  Vinet  (1797-1847),  a  mora 
critic,  very  penetrating,  and  often  very  profound  ; — Ernest  Kenan,  whori 
we  refer  to  in  the  chapter  on  Historians  ; — Paul  de  Saint  Victor  (1827-1881) 
a  romanticist  critic,  in  the  most  unfavourable  sense  of  the  word,  impetuou 
and  declamatory  ; — Emile  Montegut  (1826-1895),  who  applied  keen  intellt 
gencc  to  foreign  literatures  ;  Edmond  Scherer  (1815-1889),  a  philosophicf 
critic,  more  sensitive  to  ideas  than  to  art  ; — A.  de  Pontmartin  ('1811-1890 
more  a  witty  journalist  than  a  critic. 

YIII.  —   CONTEMPORARIES. 

Among  contemporary  critics  we  should  also  point  out*:  M.  AnatoJe  France 
better  known  now  by  his  novels  than  by  his  criticism,  but  who  contribute! 
"  La  Vie  Litteraire  "  to  Le  Temps  newspaper  for  several  years.  He  is  essea 
tially  subjective  and  impressionistic  (2)  ; — M.  Rene  Doumic,  editor  of  th 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  a  favourite  lecturer,  renuirkable  for  the  surenea 
and  finesse  of  his  diagnostic,  and  for  his  concise  and  witty  style  ; — and  th 
two  "  niailres  du  choeur,  "  Jules  Lemaitre  and  Emile  Faguet. 

JULES  LEMAITRE  (1853-1914)  made  his  debut  with  some  verses,  as 
disciple  of  Theophile  Gautier  and  Baudelaire,  and  published  a  series  of  arti 
cles  on  his  contemporaries  in  the  Revue  bleue,  beginning  in  1885.  He  the] 
became  dramatic  critic  on  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  tlie  Revue  des  Deux  Mondei 
His  articles  were  collected  into  seven  volumes  called  Conleniporains,  and  tei 
volumes  entitled  Impressions  de  theatre.     He  added   two   series   of  lectures  OJ 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  52G  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1154. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  529;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1167. 
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J.-J.  Rousseau  (1906),  Racine  (1908),  Fenelon  (1910)  and  Chateaubriand  (1911), 
which  met  with  great  success.  We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  his  plays. — 
Jules  Lemaitre  is  difficult  to  define  and  classify  ;  his  work  is  very  intelligent 
and  well  documented,  he  had  a  horror  of  dogmatism  whetlier  in  argument  or 
style,  and  he  sot  forth  liis 


ideas  and  theories  witii 
parent     detachment, 


ap- 

as 


impressions  open  to  discus- 
sion, and  which  he  only  held 
to  be  spontaneous  and  sin- 
cere. But  he  was  very  sure 
of  his  preferences,  of  his 
likes  and  dislikes.  For  him, 
a  literary  work  should  be 
disinterested,  faithful,  clear, 
ajjd  human.  He  w  as  a  lover 
of  the  classics,  especially 
Racine  and  Moliere,  and 
among  the  moderns,  Lamar 
tine,  Augier  and  Dumas  the 
younger.  He  detested  de- 
clamatory writers,  literary 
manufacturers,  and  all  those 
who  dealt  in  commonplaces 
or  rarities.  Thus  he  reproach 
ed  Rousseau  with  having 
circulated  so  many  false 
ideas,  Hugo  with  having 
abused  his  virtuosity,  such 
and  such  a  contemporary 
novelist  with  having  "  earn- 
ed too  much  money  "  out 
of  mediocre  books,  and  such 
and  such  a  '*  chronicler  " 
for  having  forced  himself 
upon  the   stupidity   of  the 

public  by  his  aplomb.  However,  Lemaitre  possessed  such  an  open  nud  curious 
mind,  capable  of  assimilating  the  most  dissimilar  forms  of  art,  that  he 
became  vividly  interested  in  Ibsen's  plays,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  under- 
stand and  explain  them. — He  did  not  handle  as  many  subjects  as  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  liked  better  to  penetrate  into  the  genius  of  writers  than  to  examine  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  wrote  ;  he  is  a  i)sycliological  critic  in  the  full 


JULES     LEMAITUE 

From  a  photograph  by  Bort 
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force  of  the  term.  And  his  style  is  superior  to  Sainte-Beuve's.  Critical  art- 
icles can  almost  always  be  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  by  more  recent 
scholarly  works  ;  but  Lemaitre  gives  a  turn  to  his  ideas  and  analyses  which  i^ 
so  definitive  and  imperious,  in  spite  of  its  elegance  and  courtesy,  that  he  is 
not  imitated,  but  he  is  quoted  (i). 

EMILE  FAGUET  (1847-1916)  was,  like  Lemaitre,  a  student  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure,  a  University  professor,  a  dramatic  critic  on  the  Journal 
des  Debats  and  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes.  He  published  stud- 
ies of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ;  some 
Notes  sur  le  theatre  (3  vols,  a  collection  of  the  dramatic  feuilletons  of  the  news-^ 
paper  Le  Soleil,  1880-1883);  some  Questions  de  theatre  (1800-1898)  ;  studies  on; 
Politiques  et  Moralistes  da  dix-neuvieme  siecle  (3  vols.,  1894-1900),  etc.,  and  iiii 
addition  to  these,  works  on  sociology  and  political  philosophy. 

Emile  Faguet  presents  great    writers  from  every  point  of  view  :  tlieir  lives, 
their  moral   ideas    (especially),  their  literary    ideas,    art,   style,    etc.     He    at 
tempts    to    reduce  the    genius   of  Montaigne,    J. -J.    Rousseau,   Victor    Hugo, 
Mme  de  Stafel,  to  piquant  but  powerful  formulas.     Each   paragrah  is   a  frame 
in  which  the  author- appears  in  one  of  his  essential  mental  attitudes.     Faguct's 
style   is   concise,  antitiiefical  and  suggestive  in  tiie   highest  degree.     Thou 
h\ss  eloquent  than  Brunetiere's   and  less  elegant  than  Lemaitre's,   it  is  moi 
animated  and  more  unexpected  ;  its  restraint  often  produces  strong  effects,  an 
there  are  sudden  turns  of  expression  Avhich  betray   the  contained  enthusiasi 
or  emotion  which  master  the  writer.     As  a  dramatic  critic  he  was  remarkabl 
honest   and  candid,  and   his   method  was   original,  seeking   always  what  wa: 
humanly  true  in  a  play,  and  estimating  it  less  by  its  merits  of  craftsmanshi 
Hum  by  its  subject.     If  the  psychology  of  a  character  was  incomplete,  he  calle 
the  author's  attention  to  the  elements  which  were  lacking.     On  the  other  hand] 
like  Sarcey  and  Lemaitre,  he   liked    to   discuss  the  classic  plays,  and  this  re 
suited  in  a  serres  of  feuilletons    about   Corneiile,  Racine,  Moliere,  etc.,  whic 
will  always   be   regarded  as  among  the    most   incisive     and  sensible    of   theij 
kind  (1). 

In  his  later  works  (on  Nietzsche,  Platon,  Le  Socialisnie,  etc.),  Faguet  incline 
more  to  the  treatment  of  moral  and  sociological  questions,  bringing  as  muc 
intelligence  and  broadmindedness  to  these  subjects  as  to  literary  criticism 

IX.  —  SCIENTIFIC   WRITERS. 

In  a  history  of  French  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  importanj 
place  must   be   given  to  scientific   authors  ;  but  we  shall  only  refer  to  thosj 

(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  117(). 

(8)  Morceaux  choisis,  Ist  cycle,  j).  533 ;  Jind  cycle,  p.  1169. 
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whose  style  is  truly  original,  and  who  will  always  deserve  to  be  read,  less  for 
having  explained  individual  discoveries  in  definitive  language,  than  for  having 
written  of  science  in  general,  or  of  its  influence  upon  themselves  :  in  short,  we 
shall  only  deal  witli  tliosc 
who^were   philosophers  or 
poets. 

CUVIER  (17G9-1832) 
founded  paheontology  aiut 
comparative  anatomy.  His 
method  is  chiefly  set  forth 
in  his  Discoiirs  siir  les  revo- 
lutions de  la  surface  da  globe, 
which  serves  as  a  Preface 
to  the  seven  volumes  of  liis 
Recherches  sur  les  ossemenis 
/ossi/es  (181-2-18-22).  His  style 
is  wellrpoised,  ample,  and 
animated  and  sustained  by 
a  truly  grandiose  scientific 
imagination.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  Cuvier,  when 
replying  in  the  French  Aca- 
demy to  the  discourse  deliv- 
ered at  the  reception  of 
Lamartine,  made  a  defmi- 
tive  analysis  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Meditations. 


GEORGES    CUVIER 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Francois  Vincent  (1748-1816) 


and  engraved  by  Migei 


AMPERE  (1775-1836), 
gifted  with  an  exquisite  sen- 
sibility   and    a    prodigious 

intelligence,  has  left  admirable  scientific  works,  the  chief  of  which — from 
the  point  of  view  we  have  indicated — is  his  Essai  sur  la  philosophie  des 
sciences  (1834-1841).  After  his  death,  his  Journal  el  Correspondance  was  publish- 
ed, which  reveak^d  all  the  spiritual  delicacy  of  the  man,  and  by  its  freshness 
and  sincerity  offered  a  restful  contrast  to  so  many  literary  letters. 


A R  AGO  (1786-1853;  is  another  of  those  savants  whose  character  (very  difTer- 
ent,  however,  from  Ampere's),  is  equal  to  their  intelligence.  He  was  as  admir- 
able as  a  professor  as  he  was  distinguished  as  a  writer.  His  lectures  at  tlie 
Observatoire    were   celebrated,   and    the   Biographies   which    he    wrote    in    Ids 
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capacity     as     perpetual    secretary    to    the    French     Academy    still    serve    as 
models.     During  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  played  'a  noble  and  disinterested 

role  along  with  Lamartine 

CLAUDE     BERNARD 

(1813-1878)  was  professor  a! 
the  College  de  France,  al 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  Mu- 
seum, and  in  1865  published 
his  Introduction  a  la  Mede- 
cine  experimentale,  the  most 
important  scientific  and 
philosophical  work  of  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  method  he 
exposes  in  this  work  may 
be  applied  lo  history  an( 
criticism  as  well  as  to  the 
experimental  sciences  (1). 
J 
PASTEUR  (1822-1895 
—  Everyone  knows  the  works 
of  Pasteur,  so  fine  in  them- 
selves, and  so  fruitful  of 
magnificent  results  in  the 
hands  of  his  disciples  and 
continuators.  Pasteur  was 
also  a  very  remarkable  wri- 
ter. He  presents  his  discov 
cries,  or  scientific  ideas, 
in  his  reports,  and  discour- 
ses in  a  clear,  methodical, 
simple  and  dispassionate 
^Ivlc.  His  Icllcrs  arc  especially  fascinating,  and  seem  to  be  written  by  a  manj 
to  vvlioin  nothing  is  unknown,  who  knows  how  to  be  a  son,  a  friend,  a  husband 
or  a  father,  and  uses  none  of  tliose  ready-made  phrases  so  easily  substituted, 
even  by  the  most  sincere  persons,  for  a  direct  I  ran scription  of  emotion.  No 
praise  is  loo  great  for  liis  Uraison  funcbre  de  Sainle-Claire  Deville,  beside  which 
all  eiilduies  of  lliis  kind  seem  conventional  and  cold  (2). 

it  is  in  reading  so  many  pages,  caini,  naive,  profound,  and  sublime,  written    si 


PASTEUR 

Ffom  a  photograph  by 


Na.b 


(1)  Morcecmx  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  i[s2. 

(2)  Morceaux  cliohis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1180. 
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by  savants  who  had  never  learned  to  "write",  but  who  transmitted  directly,  with 
no  thought  except  for  truth  and  precision,  their  discoveries,  feelings,  or 
dreams,  that  we  realize  the  absurdity  of  "  literary  methods.  "  The  pure 
source  from  which  sprang  the  style  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Pasteur,  was  the  necessity 
to  know,  to  understand,  to  feel,  and  to  be  irresistibly  forced  to  communicate 
lo  other  men  their  convictions  and  their  emotions. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 
HISTORY     IN    THE     NINETEENTH    CENTURY, 


SUMMARY 

r  In  the  nineteenth  century,  history  was  renewed  by  three  influences  :  the 
Revolution,  scientific  progress,  and  romanticism. 

2"  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT.— Most  of  the  historians  who  wrote  during  the 
Restoration  went  into  pohtics  after  i83o;  the  Revolution  of  July  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  liberal  theories,  and  created  a  new  enthusiasm  in  history; — after  i85o, 
history  tended  more  and  more  to  be  a  disinterested  science. 

3"  AUQUSTIN  THSERRY  (1795-1856)  began  as  an  opposition  journalist,  and 
unfolded,  as  an  argument  for  liberal  politics,  his  theory  of  racial  struggle  ;  he 
developed  his  ideas  in  VHistoire  'de  la  conquete  de  VAng-leterre  par  les 
Normands  (1825),  and  in  his  Histoire  da  Tiers  Etat.  He  became  less  sys- 
tematic and  more  picturesque  in  hisRecits  des  temps  merovingiens  ( 1833-40). 
—  D£  6iAft4/VT£  (1782-1866)  limited  himself  to  summing  up  the  old  chronicles 
in  an  exact  and  vivid  narrative,  in  his  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourg-o^ne  (1826). 

4"  QUIZOT  (1787-1874),  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  became  minister  after 
i83o,  and  did  not  give  up  politics  until  i85i. — A  philosopher  in  the  domain  of 
history,  and  a  disciple  of  Montesquieu,  he  studied  the  laws  of  European  civil- 
isation, in  which  he  brought  to  light  the  Roman,  German  and  Christian  elements 
(Histoire  de  la  civilisation,  1828-30;  Revolution  d'Ang^leterre,  1826). 

5"  THIERS  (1797-1877)  launched  into  politics  in  i83o.  An  accurate  and  highly 
intelligent  historian,  very  well  informed  and  clear,  he  wrote    VHistoire  de  la 
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Revolution  frangaise  (1823-27),  I'Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  VEmpire 
( 1 845- 1 863). —/W/G/VET  (1796-1884),  devoted  himself  to  limited  subjects,  which  he 
treated  exhaustively  (Marie  Stuart,  i85i  ;  Charles-Quint,  1854), 

6"  MICHELET  (1798-1874),  alter  a  hard-working  youth,  became  director  of  the 
historical  archives,  and  professor  at  the  College  de  France.  Between  1833-1844, 
he  wrote  the  first  six  volumes  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  in  which  his  quali- 
ties as  a  savant  and  poet  are  harmoniously  combined.  After  1848,  influenced 
by  events  and  persecuted  by  the  Imperial  government,  he  became  more  excited 
and  his  Histoire  lost  its  scientific  qualities.  Accordmg  to  Michelet,  history  is 
the  complete  resurrection  of  the  past.     His  style  is  romantic. 

r  AFTER  MICHELET  came  HENRI  MARTIN,  TAINE,  FUSTEL  DE  COU- 
LANGES,  RENAN,  V.  DURUY. 


[.  —  INFLUENCES, 


T  Ihe  beginning  of  the   nineteenth   century,  history  was 
revived  and  transformed  by  various  influences  : 

1°  The  Revolution  marked  the  end  of  a  regime  and 
of  a  society,  and  gave  perspective  to  all  previous  his 
tory.  This  violent  break  with  the  past  had  remote 
causes  :  it  was  a  consequence  and  a  result.  People 
would  naturally  be  led  to  study  and  criticise  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  monarchical  France.  It  was  early 
perceived  that  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  laws, 
explain  facts;  and  that  the  movements,  which  produce 
gudden  and  noisy  catastrophes  on  the  surface,  are 
ttiemselves  produced  by  slow  and  mysterious  forces 
underneath.  Attention  was  therefore  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  "  underside  of  history  ".  The  people,  the 
bourgeoisie,  iniwiicipal  and  private  life,  memoirs, 
letters,  documents  both  financial  and  administrative,  and  a  whole  mass  of  "  infi- 
nitely small  things  "  were  to  be  collected  and  subjected  to  "  critical  reactions.  " 
For  it  was  necessary  to  explain  once  more  how  the  Revolution  had  been  iiossible. 
This  explains  why  we  shall  see  certain  historians  beginning  by  liberal  politics, 
and  disclosing  their  historical  theories'  in  polemical  arguments,— such  as 
Augustin  Thierry,— while  others  pass  from  history  to  politics,  or  carry  on 
both  together,  such  as  Guizot  and  Thiers. 

2"  Scientific  Progress.  —  This   must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view. 
a)  Since  the  time  of  Bayle  and^Fonlenelle  the  French  mind  had  more  and  more 
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abandoned  metaphysics  and  speculative  science  for  positive  science.  Natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  historical  jurisprudence,  religious  exegesis,  etc.,  had 
become  the  objects  of  curiosity  and  study.    Doubtless,  Utopians  like  Jean-Jacques 

Rousseau    were    to: 
have    a    preponde- 
rant and  disastrous 
influence  upon  the 
Revolution,  but  by 
accident  only.    The 
positive  and  scien-i 
tific  spirit  was  to 
triumph    in    the 
State,  in  philosophy 
and  criticism,  and 
history    must  gain 
in   consequence.  — 
h)  But  history  wa; 
to  profit  especially 
by  progress  which^ 
touched  it  mor 
nearly,  namely,  ar 
clijclogical  and  phi 
lological    discover- 
ies, the  creation  o 
certain    museums 
the  publication   o 
great  collections  o 
historical  and  pal- 
eographical  docu- 
ments (in  which  the 
admirable  work  of 
the  Benedictine 
was  continued). 
Already,  thediscov 
eries     at     Pompeii 
(begun  in  1748,  but 
the  most  important 
excavations   were   not   made   until  1807-1815,    under  the    reign    of    Murat    at 
Naples),   the   works  of  Ghoiseul-Gouffier    on    Troy,    those    of    the    Count    de 
Caylus,    had    inspired    the    researches    of    architects,    artists    and    historians. 
The    museum    of    French    monuments,    created    by    the    Convention,  estab- 
lislipd   in     the   cloister  of    the   Petits-Au^ustins,    and   directed    by   Alexandre 
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From  a  drawing  by  Gerome. 
The  French  Expedition  in  Egypt  in  1799,  everybody  knows,  was  the 
origin  of  the  great  archaeological  discoveries,  and  of  the  iivst  pro- 
gress of  Egyptology. 
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Lenoir,  collected  fragments  of  French  chateaux  and  churches.  Under  the  Res- 
toration the  government  founded  the  Ecole  des  chartes,  established  museums 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  Egyptology  at  the  Louvre  ;  Ghampollion,  in  1822, 
deciphered  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphics  ;  and  Anquetil-Duperron,  Abel Remusat, 
Silveslre  de  Sacy  and  Burnouf  brought  Asiatic  research  to  a  high  degree  of 
development.  Under  Louis-Philippe  this  movement  made  a  slillfurtheradvance, 
and  the  Commission  for  Historic  Moimmcnls  (Guizol,  Salvandy,  Vitet  and  Me- 
rimec)  was  permanently  appointed  to  guard  the  riches  of  French  national 
architecture.  The  School  of  Athens  was  founded,  and  the  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  (begun  in  1795)  was  reorganised.  Provincial  academies  began  to 
rival  one  another  in  arclueological  activity,  and  published  many  memoirs. 
Meanwhile,  the  collection  of  documents  continued  under  the  guidance  of 
private  or  official  directors,  and  special  reviews  published  works  devoted  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Orient  and  antiquity,  etc.  (1). 

3*^  A  third  influence  was  exerted  upon  history,  which  completed  and  to  a 
certain  degree  contradicted  the  two  preceding  ones,  namely,  romanticism. 
Romanticism,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  creative  imagination,  the  research  and 
divination  of  local  colour,  is  an  aid  to  learning,  and  vitalises  criticism.  Cha- 
teaubriand, Mme  de  Stael  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  exerted  a  deep  and  useful 
influence  upon  Barante,  A.  Thierry,  Michelet  and  Thiers  himself.  But  roman- 
ticism also  includes  artistic  fancy  and  social  utopia,  and  tends  to  the  declama- 
tory. In  this  respect  its  powerful  influence  was  hurtful  to  some  historians  ; 
and  while,  for  instance,  Augustin  Thierry  freed  his  work  more  and  more  from 
the  faults  of  romanticism,  a  Michelet  or  a  Quinet  continued  to  lose  his  sense 
of  reality  in  a  state  of  exaltation. 


II.  —  GENERAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

Before  studying  individually  the  principal  historians  of  this  epoch,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  present  them  and  their  works  in  a  general  survey.  The  great  histor- 
ic events— the  Restoration,  1830,  4848  and  1870— had  a  very  serious  effect- 
upon  their  minds  and  methods. 

Under  the  Restoration.— Cliateaubriand  was  the  first  to  expound  his  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  and  the  Middle  Ages  in  his  Genie  (1802;,  and  to  produce 
some  models  of  historical  wriling  wliich  were  both  based  upon  documents  and 
were  picturesque,  in  a  few  passages  in  [hii  Martyrs  {\m)).  Now,  it  must  not  be  over- 

(1)  The  Introduction  of  the  Eoclraits  dcs  historiens  fratiQuis  by  G.  Jufxian  (Ilachette).  For  fur 
tlier  details  we  refer  the  student  to  this  excellent  work,  a  model  of  precision  and   method. 
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Uihn^.o   X.    ,  u      J'''^?  ^  composition  by   Evariste   Fragonard  (1780-1850) 
lithographed  by  Engelmann    taken  from  the  Voyage  pittores.r.l  et  rojnti.ue  en  France. 
by  Taylor  and  Gayeux,  published  from  1820  to  1863. 
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looked  iliat  these  works  were  enthusiastically  read  by  A.  Thierry  (born 
ill  1795)  (1),  by  Thiers  (born  in  1797)  and  by  Michelet  (born  in  1798).  None  of 
these  young  men,  nor  Guizot  (born  in  1787),  nor  Mignet  (1796),  had  seen 
the  Revolution  ;  they  reached  maturity  during  the  great  Imperial  epoch,  and 
especially  at  the  moment  when  the  Restoration  gave  France  her  Parliamentary 
regime  and  comparative  freedom  to  the  press.  So  many  terrible  and  grand- 
iose events,  happening  within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  were  well  calculated 
to  ripen  thought  and  rouse  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  politics  fascin- 
ated them  all.  Guizot,  in  his  Sorbonne  lectures,  could  not  help  being  ob- 
sessed, in  spite  of  himself,  by  contemporary  French  history  when  he  dealt 
with  the  English  revolutions  or  with  European  civilisation.  Thierry  made  liis 
debut  in  .1817  as  a  liberal  journalist,  with  his  articles  apropos  of  historical 
works  in  the  Censeiir  europeen.  It  was  in  these  articles  that  he  propounded 
his  theory  of  the  races,  and  that  he  published  (in  »lay,  1S20)  his  Histoire  veri- 
table de  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Then  in  July,  1820,  he  began  his  Lettres  sur  Vhis- 
ioire  de  France  in  the  Courrier  frangais.  Meanwhile,  Guizot  published,  in18'23, 
his  Essais^sar  I'histoire  de  France,  and  in  the  same  year,  Thiers  undertook  his 
Histoire  de  la.  Revolution  frangaise  (1823-1827).  Though  politics  inspired  cer- 
tain works,  romanticism  influenced  others  in  their  taste  for  picturesque  detail 
and  local  colour,  as  in  the  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne,  by  de  Barante  (1824). 
But  it  was  still  theory  which  predominated  in  Thierry's  Histoire  de  la  conquete 
de  V Angleterre  par  les  Norniands  (1825),  and  in  La  Revolution  d'Angleterre  (iS^lQ) 
and  La  Civilisation  en  Europe  (1828)  by  Guizot. 

Under  Louis-Philippe. — The  period  between  1830  and  1848  was  especially 
productive,  though  politics  had  drawn  the  attention  of  Guizot  froLU  his  works, 
and,  until  1843,  that  of  Thiers  also.  But  Auguslin  Thierry,  who  saw,  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  triumph  of  his  theories,  and  who  became  less  combative 
and  more  of  an  artist,  was  to  publish  from  1833  to  1840  his  Recits  des  temps 
merovingiens  ;  Tocqueville  was  to  publish  iji  1836  the  first  part  of  his  Denio- 
cratie  en  Amerique ;  Henri  Martin  to  begin  his  Histoire  des  Roniains  (1843),  and 
Thiers  Le  Consulat  et  VEnipire  (1845)  ;  Lamartine,  in  1847,  his  poetic  Histoire 
des  Girondins  :  and  Quinet,  in  1848,  his  Revolutions  dltalie.  But,  above  every- 
thing, in  the  light  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  seemed  to  conciliate  all 
parties  and  finally  realise  the  hopes  of  1789,  Michelet  "  perceived  France  "  (1)  ; 
he  published,  from  1833-1844,  the  first  six  volumes  of  his  Histoire  de  France 
and,  from  1847-1853,  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution. 

After  1848. — 1848  was  again  a  climacteric  dale  in  the  evolution  of  those 
great  minds  wlio  at   once   became   ovei-excited,    hnl    wlio    were    dis[)erse(l    or 

(1)  See  the  Preface  des  Recils  merorinr/iens. 

(2)  Preface  of  1869. 
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beaten  by  the  CdUp  d'Etat  of  1851  and  the  restoration  of  the   Empire.     Mean 
while — with  the  exception  of  Miclielet,    who,  while  continuing  his  Histoire    de 
France  from  1855  to  1867,  lost  more  and   more  his   sense   of  reality   and  pro- 
portion— historians  made  some  progress  with  respect  to  impartiality,  erudition 
and  method.     Mignet  published  his  Charles-Quint  in  1854  ;  Gamille  Rousset  his 
Histoire    de    Louvois    in    1861  ;   Tocqueville,   UAncien  Regime   et  la  Revolution 
ill  1856.     But  the  most  striking  event  was  the  appearance  of  three  new  hislor 
ians  who,  each  in  his   own  manner,    renewed  a  genre   which   seemed  to  havi 
already  produced  its  finest  fruits  :    Renan   began   his   Histoire  des  origines  d\ 
cliristianisme  in  1863  ;  Taine  his  Histoire  de  la  litteratare  anglaise  in  the  sami 
year  ;  and,  most  eminent  of  all,    the  writer  in  whom  the   modern   scientifl 
spirit    is    incarnated    with    grandiose   simplicity,  Fustel   de   Coulangcs,   wrot 
in  1864  La  Cite  antique,  which  was  followed  in  1874  by  his  Institutions politiques 
de  Vancienne  France.     In  this  same  year  Taine  began  his   Origines  de  la  France 
contemporaine. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  nineteenth  century  historians  in  schools.     We  be 
licve,  with  M.  F.  Hemon  (1)  that  this  classification  is  unprofitable  ;   nor  shall 
we  adopt  the  much  broader  plan  which  he  proposes.     Literary  history  should 
diirerenliate  rather  than  classify  and  we  shall  choose,  therefore, the  chronolog 
ical  order  preferred  by  M.  G.  JuUian    in   speaking  of  each  historian  separate 

ly. 

Ill  —  AUGUSTIN   THIERRY   (1795-1856). 

Biography. — Auguslin  Thierry  entered  the  Ecole  normale  in  1811.  He  lef t  th€ 
University  in  1815  to  become  secretary  to  Saint-Simon,  celebrated  for  his  eco- 
nomics and  social  ntopia.  But  he  soon  left  this  man  of  cloudy  intelligence,  so 
nomilJ-assorted  with  liis  own  qualities  of  precisionandvigour.  Inl817hecom- 
menced  to  contribute  to  the  Censeur  europeen  some  articles  which,  rewritten 
later  on,  formed  a  notable  part  of  his  volume  entitled  Dix  ans  d'etudes  histo- 
riques  (1834).  To  the  Courrier  Frangais  he  contributed  ten  Lettres  sur  Vhistoire 
de  France,  collected  in  a  volume  in  1827  and  followed  by  fifteen  others  (2), 
L' Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  VAngleterre  par  les  Normands  appeared  in  1825,  ii 
four  volumes.  It  was  then  thatThierry  became  blind.  The  courageous  resig- 
nation with  which  he  submitted  to  this  infirmity  is  well-known,  lie 
continued,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  his  secretaries,  to  examiiie  his  docu^ 
ments  and  to  write,  sustained  by  I  he  conviction  that  his  work  was  useful  t< 
his    country.     He    says,    in    the   preface   to   his  Dix  ans  d'etudes   historiques 

(i)  V.  Hkmon,  Cours  de  litlerature,  XVI;  L'Hisloire  an  dix-ncuvieme  siecle,  p.  5,  Delagrave. 
(2)  Revue  d'histoire  liltemire,  Auyuslin  Thierry  joiiinalistc,  by  Cn.-M.  Des  Granges  (Aitvil-f 
May,  190G). 
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"  ..That  is  wliat  I  have  done,  and  what  I  shall  yet  do.  If  I  had  to  begin  all 
over  again,  I  should  again  choose  the  road  which  has  led  me  where  1  now  am. 
Blind  and  suffering  without  hope  and  almost  without  cessation,  I  am  able  to 
give  testimony,  the  truth  of  which,  because  given  by  me,  will  not  be  sus- 
pected :  in  this  world  there  is  something  Avhich  is  worth  more  than  material 
enjoyment,  more  than  for- 
tune ,  more  than  health 
itself  :  it  is  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  "  Under  these 
conditions  he  prepared  and 
published  his  Recits  des 
temps  merovingiens  (1833- 
1840).  AUerh'is  Considera- 
tions sur  Vhistoire  de  France 
(1840)  he  occupied  himself 
in  gathering  documents  on 
medigeval  townships  for  the 
collection  edited  by  Guizot ; 
and  from  these  he  wrote  his 
Essai  sur  la  formation  et  les 
progres  de  Vhistoire  da  tiers 
etat. 

His  Theories. — In  order 
to  understand  Augustin 
Thierry  we  must  flrst  speak 
of  him  as  a  theorist  who 
sought,  in  historical  docu- 
ments, arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  liberal  ideas,  and 
developed,  almost  into  a  sys- 
tem, a  disputable  thesis :  viz. 
the    persistant  antagonism 

between  the  conquering  race  and  that  which  has  been  conquered.  Tliis  thesis, 
Set  forth  in  his  articles  in  the  Censeur  europeen  and  the  Courrier  franqais,  in 
its  application  to  the  Frank  of  Germanic  rac(;  developing  into  an  aristocrat, 
and  tlie  Gallo-roman  developing  into  a  bourgeois,  he  develops  with  ease  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  VAngleterre  ;  where,  in  fact,  tiie  struggle  between 
the  Welsh,  Saxon  and  Norman  races,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  was  evident  and  convincing.  Also,  his  interest  was  predominant 
in  the  history  of  the  Third  Estate  which,  according  to  him,  by  its 
understanding     wllh    royalty,  down     to  the     sevei»teenlh  century,  had    made 


AUGUSTIN    THIERRY    IN     1848 

From  the  lithograph  by  Emile  Lassalle, 
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France  and  prepared  modern  liberty.  Even  in  his  Recits  des  temps 
me  roving  tens,  what  most  interests  him,  in  reality,  is  the  antagonism  between 
races.  To  be  just  to  Thierry  it  should  be  added  that  his  thesis  gradually 
became  less  absolute  (1). 

His  Criticism. — On  the  other  hand,  what  was  Thierry's  value  as  a  critic? 
We  should  not  ask  of  him  the  scientific  sureness  of  Fustel  de  Goulanges;  but 
he  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  original  documents,  and  he 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  excessive  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  re- 
proached for  having  too  good-naturedly  accepted  the  traditions  and  anecdotei 
in  the  Roman  de  Roa,  in  the  works  of  Gregoire  de  Tours,  Fortunatus,  etc.,  and 
of  having  too  readily  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  old  national  Saxon 
songs,  etc.  This  lack  of  criticalness  mars  his  works  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  in  an  age  when  everybody  is  so  scrupulous  concerning  the  autheiii 
licity  of  sources. 

Literary  value. — Bui,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  Thierry's  Avork  is  o 
the  first  order.  It  has  the  best  qualities  of  romanticism.  Its  narrative  style 
is  both  simple  and  dramatic,  impassioned  and  precise.  Everything  is  living 
and  highly  coloured,  without  any  exaggeration.  Thierry  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an.arlisl,  whose  lionesl  and  vigorous  art  will  perhaps  outlive  thai 
of  Michelet  (^2). 

IV.  —  DE  BARANTE  (1782-1866). 

• 

Of  all  those  who  wrote  narrative  iiistory,  simultaneously  with  Thierry, deBarant^ 
is  I  he  most  illustrious.  He  published  between  1824-26  his  Hisioire  des  dues  de 
Bourgogne.  In  bis  Preface  de  Barante  explains  thai  his  object  was  to  compose 
from  naive  chronicles  and  original  documents  "  a  coherent,  complete,  exa( 
narration,  borrowing  from  them  the  interest  which  animates  them,  and  su] 
plying  whatever  they  lacked.  "  He  says  :  "  I  have  not,  therefore,  added  an 
reflection,  any  judgment  of  my  own  upon  the  events  I  relate.  "  As  a  motto  hj 
uses  this  definition  of  history  by  Quintilian  :  Scribitur  ad  narrandam,  non  at 
probanduni.  So,  while  Thierry's  history,  though  narrative,  contains  a  systei 
de  Barante's  is  only  a  narrative,  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  author  effaces  him| 
self  absolutely.  De  Barante  should  be  praised  for  having  chosen  the  best  doc 
uments  :  Froissart,  the  monks  of  Saint-Denis,  the  chroniclers  of  the  house 
Burgundy,  and  for  having  drawn  from  them  a  new  chronicle,  which  is  very  ii 
teresting  to  read.     But  this  manner  of  writing  history  is  too  neutral  ;  neither 

(i)  Gf  C.  JuLLUN,  Jntroduclion,  pp.  lvi-lvii. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  Istcycle,  p.  468  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  llSy. 
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philosopher,  politician,   moralist,   or  a  savant,   de  Barante   abdicates   all  the 
rights  of  the  true  historian, 


V.  —  QUIZOT  (1787-1874.) 


Biography.— Born  at  Nimes,  of  a  Proloslaiil  family,  Francois  Guizotwas  educa- 
ted at  Geneva,  and  came  to  Pa- 
ris to  study  lawin  1 805.  He  be- 
gan  by  writing  articles,  partly 
literary,  philosophical  or  his- 
torical, in  various  news]^- 
pers,  among  others  the  Publi- 
ciste,  edited  by  Suard.  It  was 
then  that  he  met  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meulan,  whom  he 
married  in  1812.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  subs- 
titute professor  for  Lacretelle 
atthe  Sorbonne.  In  d 814  he 
became  general  secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  then  Counsellor  of  State. 
After  the  fall  of  Decazes  in 
1820,  he  returned  to  his  Sor- 
boime  professorship,  and  ma- 
de a  study  of  the  institutions 
of  France ;  these  lectures  were 
interrupted  in  1822,  and  only 
resumed  i[i  1828  under  the 
Martignac  ministry.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  interrupt- 
ed him  again,  and  made 
him  a  politician.  We  shall 
speak  elsewhere  (1)  of  his  ca- 
reer as  an  orator  and  minister.  His  chief  works,  drawn  largely  from  his  Sor- 
bonne lectures,  are  Histoire  da  gouvernement  representatij  (1822),  Essnis  sur 
V histoire  de  France  (1823),  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre  (which  ap[)eared 
in  three  instalments  from  1826  to  1856),  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  en  Europe  et 
en  France  depuis  la  chute  de  VEinpire  romiin  (1828-30)  \Washington  (1841),  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  Vldstoire  de  mon  temps  (1858-1868). 


From  the  portrait  painted,  by  Paul  Delaroohe  {il9~i 
engraved  by  Laugier. 


■1856 


U)  Gf.  p. 
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His  Method. — Guizot,  as  a  disciple  of  Montesquieu,  and  a  liberal  of  th< 
ecole  doctrinaire,  began  by  studying  parliamentary  institutions,  particularly 
those  of  England.  Then  he  applied  himself  to  a  search  for  the  general  law 
and  directing  principles  of  civilisation,  in  order  to  follow  the  development  ol 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  society.  He  sets  forth  three  elements  in  civilisatiori 
in  France  :  the  Roman  element,  which  explains  the  principle  of  authority  anc 
administrative  organisation  ;  the  Germanic  element,  which  is  that  of  indivi 
dualism  and  independence  ;  and  the  Christian  element,  synonymous  witl 
equality  and  association.  From  the  struggle,  combination  and  fusion  of  thesi 
three  elements  modern  civilisation  was  formed.  Guizot  is,  then,  a  philosophy 
ical  historian,  one  who  probes  the  spirit  of  institutions,  and  who  bases  hi 
work  upon  an  exact  and  learned  study  of  dofcuments  ;  with  him,  as  with  Mon- 
tesquieu, analysis  precedes  synthesis.  Nobody  was  less  of  a  Utopian  than  thi 
theorist  upon  civilisation. 


His  Style. — Perhaps  Guizot  neglects  too  much  the  pictur(^sque  and  vivit 
portrayal  of  men  and  facts  ;  he  is  voluntarily  sententious,  and  is  indifferent  a| 
to  whether  he  pleases  or  not.  Nevertheless,  his  Revolution  df  Angleterre  is  ful 
of  scenes  and  literary  portraits  (Proces  de  Strafford,  Cromwell  et  le  Parlement]. 
Mort  de  Cromwell)  ;  and  he  sometimes  draws  oratorical  parallels  :  namely 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  {Histoire  de  la  civilisation,  vol.  II,  20th  lesson)  : 
Cromwell,  William  III  and  Washington  {Conclusion  du  discours  sur  Vhistoire 
la  Revolution  d'Angleterre).  He  is  saved  from  an  effect  of  coldness  by  his  faitl 
in  religion  and  in  liberalism,  and  by  the  deep  though  restrained  ardour  witl 
which  he  pleads  for  his  ideas  (1). 

VI.  —  THIERS  (1797-1877).  —  MIGNET  (1796-1884). 


Biography. — A dolplie  Thiers  wasborn  at  Marseilles  ;  his  grandmother,  a  membej 
of  the  Santi  Lomaca  family,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  a  sister 
Andre  Ghenier's  mother.  If  ever  the  theory  as  to  the  influence  of  hereditj 
and  surroundings  received  a  check,  it  was  in  the  person  of  this  historiai 
without  poetry,  and  this  politician  more  Normand  than  Marseillais.  After  stud) 
ing  law  at  Aix,  Thiers  went  to  Paris  in  1821,  contributed  some  critical  ai 
tides  on  art  to  the  Globe  and  to  the  Constilutionnel,  and  worked  on  UHistoiri 
de  la  Revolution,  which  had  been  begun  by  Felix  Bodin  in  1823.  The  ten  volume 
of  this  important  work  —  the  first  in  which  the  chief  recent  events  ha^ 
been  treated  in  their  entirety  and  without  party  spirit — appeared  from  182j 
to  1827.  Thiers,  in  association  with  Mignet  and  A.  Carrel,  founded  Le  No 
/ionai ;  and  the  revolution  of  1830  launched  him   also  into  politics.     LeaviuJ 


(1)  Moreeaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  475  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1200. 


the  ministry  in  1845,  lie  imdcrlook  L'Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire,  the 
twenty  volumes  of  whieh  were  published  from  1845  to  1863. 

His  Method. — Thiers  brought  to  his  historical  work  qualities  of  exactitude, 
honesty  and  intelligence  which,  without  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  Guizot 
and  Michelet,  assure  him  an  eminent  position.  First,  he  strengthened  his 
work  marvellously  well  with  documents.  The  archives  of  the  departments  of 
the  Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  IMnance,  were  freely  at  his 
service  ;  and  from  them  he  obtained — especially  for  his  second  work — technical 
information  of  which  he  made  methodical  use.  Furthermore,  he  visited  the 
scenes  wliere  the  most  important  events  had  taken  place  ;  he  saw  the  battle- 
fields of  the  republican  and  Imperial  armies,  and  he  made  their  topography 
clear,  not  in  the  manner  of  a  poet  like  Michelet  describing  Provence,  but  as  a 
learned  and  conscientious  geographer.  He  deals  at  the  same  time  with  both 
internal  and  external  history.  As  a  politician,  he  follows  the  correlation  of 
financial,  diplomatic  and  commercial  affairs  with  those  great  deeds  which  usu- 
ally are  alo:ie  in  drawing  universal  attention.  All  these  diverse  elements  Thiers 
submitted  to  his  intelligence,  for,  according  to  him,  intelligence  is  the  master 
quality  of  the  historian  (preface  to  his  Consulat  et  VEinpire,  vol.  Xll)  :  the 
intelligence  seeks,  values,  measures,  groups,  classes  and  organises  ;  it  guides 
and  masters  the  imagination,  and  prevents  errors  and  injustice. 

His  Style. — Thiers'  style  is  clear  and  easy.  The  qualities  which  he  possessed  as 
a  statesman,  he  also  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  as  a  writer.  In  reading  him, 
one  has  the  satisfaction  of  fully  comprehending.  One  understands  the  battles 
of  Austerlitz  or  of  Eylau,  as  one  understands  the  religious  or  financial  policy  of 
Napoleon.  Finally,  this  clarity  and  accuracy  are  accompanied  in  Thiers,  as  in 
Guizot,  by  a  certain  intensity  and  communicativeness.  If  Guizot  touches  us  by 
his  faith,  Thiers  does  so  by  his  sincere  patriotism.  Under  some  of  his  sayings  we 
feel  a  restrained  enthusiasm  or  profound  sorrow.  However  unlike  Michelet, 
Thiers  is  more  readable  as  a  whole  than  in  the  quotation  of  a  few  fragments  (1). 

MiGNET  must  be  mentioned  along  with  Thiers.  He  was  also  a  liberal  jour- 
nalist under  the  Restoration  {Courrier  frangais,  Le  National).  He  was  appointed 
Counsellor  of  State,  and  director  of  the  archives  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Louis- 
Philippe.— He  published  :  Antonio  Perez  et  Philippe  II  (iSi^),  Marie  Stuart  (1851), 
Charles-Quint  (1854),  Rivalite  de  Francois  I^'  et  de  Charles-Quint  (1875).  Miguel's 
value  lies  in  the  documentary  proof  accompanying  his  historical  studies.  He 
is  a  master  in  the  art  of  handling,  grouping  and  examining  sources.  Choosing 
subjects  of  very  limited  scope,  like  Sallust,  he  could  probe  events  and  charac- 
ters to  the  core.  His  style,  while  slightly  monotouoiis  in  its  seriousness,  is 
characterised  by  a  sustained  vigour  and  a  concision  which  is  oiilirch  fa  I  in. 

(1)  Morceauce  choisis,  1st  cycle,  [>.  480 '^  ^nd  cycle,  p.  1209. 
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VII.  —  MICHELET  (1798-1874). 

Biography.  —  An  unhappy  youth,  which  left  him  "  the  impression  of  a  roug 
and  laborious  life,  "  misfortunes  and  privations,  and  manuallabourin  the  sma 
printing-shop  of  a  father  half  ruined  by  the  laws  of  1800    concerning  printing 

such  were  the  difficultic 
which  Jules  Michelet  ha 
to  struggle  against,  he  wh 
was  "  born  of  the  peopl 
and  remained  one  of  them 
He  was  sustained,  howeve 
by  a  powerful  will.  He  fir 
altended  the  parish  schoQ 
while  working  as  compo; 
tor  for  his  father,  and 
1842  he  entered  the  lye 
Charlemagne,  where  he  bi 
came  a  brilliant  studen 
He  renounced  the  Eco 
Normale,  and  accepted 
position  as  private  tulor 
an  institution  in  the  Mara 
whose  students  attended  i 
Charlemagne  lectui 
(1816).  Inl819he  receiv 
his  doctorate,  in  1821  pa; 
sed  the  agregation  d'histol 
and  became  a  professor 
the  Sainte-Barbe  colle 
It  was  then  he  compos 
his  Tableaux  chronologiqih 
cV  hislolre  mode  rue,  a 
translated  the  Scienza  naovi  by  the  Italian  writer,  Vico  (1825).  In  1826, 
published  his  Precis  d'hUloirc  inoderne,  and  in  1828,  wrote  his  Hislolre  roinaln 
which  was  published  in  1831.  He  had  been  appointed  head-lecturer  attheEcoi 
Normale,  and  in  1831  he  became  chief  of  the  historical  division  of  the  Archive 
This  was  the  best  period  of  his  life.  By  dint  of  courage, devotion  and  labou 
he  had  reached  abrilliant  and  stable  situation  ;  on  one  hand,  he  taught  an  eli 
of  young  men  who  were  rather  his  disciples  than  his  pupils  ;  and  on  the  oth 
hand,  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  mass  of  documents  to  be  classed  and  made  use 
A  liberal,  lie  had  nevertheless  not  been  drawn  into  nor  injured  by   aclive  po 
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tics.  The  revolution  of  1830  roused  his  enthusiasm  without  turning  him  aside 
from  his  real  vocation.  In  short,  it  was  under  well-balanced,  harmonious  and 
impartial  conditions  that  he  began  his  Ilistoire  de  France,  the  first  volume  of 
which  he  published  in  1838  and  the  sixth  in  1844.  Meanwhile,  he  had  accepted 
the  chair  of  history  at  the  College  de  France  in  1838. 

Tlie  approach  of  the  revolution  of  1848  began,  under  the  influence  of  Quinet 
ixad  Mickiewicz,  to  trouble  his  peace.  In  1846,  he  published  Le  Livre  du  penple; 
and  he  realised  that  he  could  not  have  understood  the  history  of  absolute 
monarchy  if  he  had  not  first  studied  the  Revolution.  He  therefore  stopped  work 
on  his  Ilistoire  de  France  al  the  reign  of  Frangois  I,  and  wrote  his  Ilistoire  de  la 
Revolution  ,from  1847  to  1853,  a  work  of  faith  and  propaganda  rather  than  a 
work  of  science. — Everything  contributed  to  upset  his  equilibrium.  The 
coup  d'Etat  of  1851  deprived  him  of  his  professorship  at  the  Collerie  de  France, 
and  of  his  position  at  tlie  Archives.  When  he  resumed  his  Histoire  de  France 
in  1855,  he  was  angry  with  the  monarchy  because  of  the  persecutions  of  Louis- 
Napoleon-Bonaparte  ;  he  had  lost  his  serenity  and  sang-froid,  and  had  only 
kept  and  exaggerated  his  qualilics  as  a  poet  and  visionary.  The  concluding 
volumes  of  his  Histoire  de  France  wtMC  published  from  1855  to  18G7.  lie  then 
produced  dillerent  descriplive  and  poetic  works  :  VOiseau,  Llnsecte,  La 
Mer,  La  Montngne,  etc.     Ik'  died  a!    Ilycres   in  1874. 

Works  and  Method.  —  Michelet  is  an  impassioned  writer  and  it  is  difticult 
to  judge  him  wilhout  passion.  lie  should  lirst  be  considered  in  his  Histoire 
roniaine  and  in  the  first  six  volumes  of  his  Ilistoire  de  France  in  which  he  is 
aUogelher  himself,  not  showiiig  us  yet  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  in  which 
his  method  is  not  disturbed  by  an  over-excited  sensibility.  — He  has  himself 
given  us  his  formula.  For  him,  history  should  be  the  resurrection  of  (he  entire 
life  of  Ih?  pist,  Hecombined  the  methods  of  Thierry  and  Guizot :  "  This  book,  " 
he  said  in  1833,  "  is  a  narrative  and  a  system.  "  In  his  first  volume  he  studies 
the  races  which  struggled  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  of  Gaul;  and  here,  as 
M.  C.  Jullian  says,  we  feel  the  influence  of  Thierry.  In  the  second  volume, 
Michelet  is  master  of  his  own  method.  His  intention  is  to  establish  the  nature, 
both  physical  and  moral,  the  geography  both  material  and  symbolical,  of  this 
France  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  evolution  of  such  masses  of  humanity. 
This  geographical  study  is  celebrated,  for  its  astonishing  geological  and  descrip- 
tive accuracy,  and  for  its  striking  romanticism  of  treatment  (see  especially  La 
Bretagne,  L'Auvergne,  and  La  Provence).  Michelet  sets  forth  that  each  province 
has  its  own  genius,  which  is  incarnated  in  its  great  men. — Then  he  considers 
France  as  a  being  with  a  soul,  developing  herself  by  work  on  her  own  do- 
main. He  does  not  believe  in  attributing  the  formation  of  the  country  to  any 
single  elemen!,  nor  to  any  clearly  determined  force,  lie  analyses,  one  by  one, 
the   fads,    the   characters   of  great    men,   popular  aspiralions,    manifestations 
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of  public  or  private  life,  manners  and  morals,  institutions,  arts,  letters ;  but  hj 
attributes  the  combination  or  crystallisation  of  these  various  elements  to  a  myst( 
rious  force,  the  soul  itself  of  France. — His  Histoire  de  France,  it  will  therefore  bj| 
seen,  contains  reality,  precision  and  also  symbolism.    If  we  examine  it  in  each 
its  parts  (art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Jeanne  d'Arc),  or  in  its  entirety,  it  astonish 
and  charms  us  by  its  mixture  of  documentary  solidity  and  poetry. — Let  us  ad^ 
loo,  that  Michelet  himself  shares,  with  touching  sincerity,  the  noble  sentiment 
he  wishes  to  communicate  to  his  readers.     His  sensibility  (1),  his  love  for  thj 
humble,  his  enchantment  in  the  presence  of  Gothic  art,  his  religious  respect  f( 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  his  anger  against  the  Golden  Calf  and  Satan,  all  make  an  epic  poei 
of  the  first  six  volumes  (as  read  in   the  first  edition,  for   later  Michelet  oftej 
corrected  his  earliest  text  to  bring  it  into  hcPi^mony   with  the   new  spirit  of  tl 
succeeding  volumes)  — So  Michelet  realised  this   *'  resurrection  of  the   past 
through  documents,  through  symbols  and  through  poetry. 

In  his  Revolution  and  in  the  second  part  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  Micheh 
certainly  retains  most  of  his  merits.  He  still  seeks  the  profound  source 
events  in  the  social  evolution  of  the  poor  and  humble  ;  he  examines  popuh 
beliefs  and  hope;  he  is  disquieted  not  only  by  the  great  events  of  the  Revolutioa 
but  by  the  intimate  life  of  those  who  were,  at  this  period,  neither  executionei 
nor  victims  ,  he  keeps  his  sense  of  the  symbolic :  his  account  of  the  taking 
tlie  Bastile,  his  portraits  of  Danton,  Marat  and  Robespierre  are  all  pages  to 
remembered.  In  the  same  way  his  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  (which  wj 
for  liim  the  great  century),  is  most  curious  to  read,  despite  its  evident  preji 
dices.  liut  it  must  be  admitted  tlial  hasty  generalisations  and  incolicrent  syn 
bols  abound  in  tliis  portion  of  his  work. 

Michelet's  style  has  all  the  virtues  and  also  all  tlie  faults  of  romanticism, 
is  metaphorical,  vivid,  poetic;  it  is  exaggerated,  surcliarged,  sometimes  "  ap( 
calyptic,  "  Miclielet  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Frencli  writers— and  one  of  II 
most  unequal  ("2).         , 

VIII.  —  OTHER  HISTORIANS. 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE  (1805-^859)  is,  after  Guizot,  the  most  illus 
trious  of  Montesquieu's  disciples.  In  his  Deniocratie  en  ylmeVigue  (1836-1839) 
and  in  VAncien  regime  ei  la  Revolution  (1856),  he  analyses,  with  as  much  cleai 
sigliledness  as  depth,  the  private  life  of  modern  society.  No  historian  is  moi 
lionest,  better  informed,  or  more  powerful  in  his  simplicity. 


HENRI  MARTIN   (1810-1883)  publislied    in   19  volumes,  from    1837-54, 
Histoire  de  France,  which  is  well  supported  by   documents,  impartial  and  pj 

(1)  Read,  in  Faguets  Dix-neuvieme  siecle,  his  chapter  on  Michelet's  sensibility 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  486;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1221. 
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triotic.  His  chief  originality  lies  in  his  search  for,  and  at  times  proofs  of 
the  persistence  of  the  Celtic  element  in  France.  His  style  is  simple  and  as  a 
writer  he  is  a  disciple  of  Thiers. 

EDGAR  QUINET  (1803-1875),  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  very 
well  versed  in  (rerman  and  Il'idjan  literature,  published  in  i848  his  Revolution 
dllalie,  in  1862  UHisloire  de  la  campagne  de  i815,  and  in  186S  La  Revolution. 
This  last  philosopiiical  and  symbolic  work  is  the  one  which  gives  the  best  idea 
of  his  original  and  poetic  mind,  in  love  with  generous  and  dangerous  theories, 
and  always  in  vibration. 

LOUIS  BLANC  (1812-1882),  a  journalist  and  politician,  published  from  1841 
to  1846  his  Ilistoire  de  Dix  ans  (directed  against  the  July  Monarchy),  and  during 
his  exile,  published  in  London,  in  1862,  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  fran^aise. 
In  substance  as  well  as  style,  Louis  Blanc  is  a  pamphleteer. 

CAMILLE  ROUSSET  (1821-1892)  wrote  in  1863  his  Histoire  de  Louvois,  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  War  Office,  and  published  works  of  special 
authority  on  military  questions,  notably  his  Les  Volontaires  de  1791  a  lldU 
(1870),  and  UHisioire  de  la  Guerre  de  Crirnee  (1877). 

TAINE  (1828-1893)  is  an  historian,  particularly  in  his  Origines  de  la  France 
contemporaine.  This  work  consists  of  six  volumes  (8vo  edition);  Vol.  1,  L'An- 
cien  Regime,  in  which  Tainc  studies  society,  manners  and  morals,  and  makes 
an  admirable  systematic  analysis  of  the  classical  spirit.  Volumes  U,  111  and  IV 
arc  devoted  to  the  Revolution  (the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Jacobin  conquest). 
In  this  part  we  find  literary  portraits  which  undoubtedly  may  be  called 
arbitrary,  but  are  worthy  df  Saint-Simon,  especially  those  of  Danton,  Marat 
and  Robespierre. — Finally,  the  last  two  volumes,  Le  Regime  moderne,  show  us 
the  results  of  the  Revolution.  Here  Taine  deals  with  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
draws  an  ironical  and  ill-natured  portrait. — Strong  in  documents,  impassion- 
ed but  self-controlled,  always  true  in  detail  but  open  to  discussion,  this  work 
on  the  whole  is  written  with  rare  mastery.  Never  has  Taine's  style  shown 
more  vigour  and  variety  (1). 

FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES  (1830-1889)  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
and  the  Sorbonne,  is  considered  the  most  complete  representative  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  history.  La  Cite  antique  (1864)  won  him  European  notoriety. 
In  1874,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Institutions  politiques  de  Vancienne 
France,  which  he  went  on  with  till  1888,  but  tlie  final  volume  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death.  De  Coulanges  held  that  history  is  a  "  pure  science.  " 
"  It  consists,  "  he  says,  "  in  stating  facts,  analysing  them,  and  comparing  them 

(1)  Morceau.v  choisis,  2n<l  cyclo,  p.  125^.     On  Taine,  as  a  ciilic,  cf.  i>.  8v6. 
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in  order  to  point  out  their  relationship.  It  is  possible,  doubtless,  that  a  phiL 
sophy  may  be  disengaged  from  this  scientific  history  ;  but  it  must  evolve  natu 
ally,  of  itself,  and  almost  independently  of  the  will  of  the  historian..."  Fust 
is  the  master  of  the  entire  modern  historical  school.  His  life  was  that  of 
savant  and  a  sage,  and  his  personal  character  was  as  estimable  as  his  work  (1 

RENAN  (18:23-1892).  —  Through  his   work    in  religious  exegesis,  Renan  wa 

led  into  writing  history.  H 
published,  from  1863-1881 
the  Histoire  des  origines  d 
Christianisme,  in  eight  vo 
umes,  (the  first  of  which 
the  Vie  de  Jesus),  and  th 
Histoire  da  peuple  dlsrae 
in  five  volumes,  from  18 
to  1891.  Uenan  was  we; 
grounded  in  ancient  ani 
modern  sources  ;  he  kne 
Hebrew  and  Syriac;  he  h 
travelled  in  the  countries 
describes,  and  he  broug 
to  the  interpretation 
documents  a  mind  whichw 
curious,  serene,  sensitiv 
fine  and  poetic.  His  im 
gination  and  his  scepticis 
sometimes  caused  him 
accept  fascinating  and  dii 
pu table  hypotheses  as  ce 
titudes,  and  already  h 
works  have  no  scientific  va 
ue.  But  the  admixture 
these  contradictory  qual 
ties  gives  him  a  stran 
charm;  his  writings  evoke  at  times  a  somewhat  disquieting  philosophy  and  a| 
impression  of  "  learned  naivete  "  which  is  unique  in  the  nineteenth  century 

V-  DURUY  (1811-1894)    is  famous    for  the    eminent    services    he  rendere( 
while  minister,  to  the    system    of    education  in   the  lycees    and  Facultes. 
a  historian,  Duruy  published  his  Histoire  des  Romains  (1843-1885),  and    his  Hii 


UE>A.\  ix\  1854 
From  a  photngrapl 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  1235. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1241, 
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toire  des  Grecs  (1887).     With  profound    and   sure    learning,  Duruy  writes  in  a 
lively  and  easy  style,  temperate  and  energetic,  often  eloquent   and  emotional. 

A  SOREL  (184'2-1906)  published  numerous  works  on  diplomatic  history, 
the  most  remarkable  of  Aviiich  is  VEiirope  et  la  Revolution  frangaise  (four 
volumes,  188.H-1892).  His  use  of  documents  is  minute  and  scientific  ;  his  ideas 
remind  us  of  the  school  of  Oui/ot  and  de  Tocqui^ville.  He  writes  in  a  style  of 
classic  purity. 

Among    contemporary    historians   should    also    be    noted  :    Cheruel    (1809- 

1891) :  Hisioire  de  France  sous  le  ministere  de  Mazarin  (1883). —  A.  Vandal  (1853- 

1910) :  Napoleon  et  Alexandre  F^  (1891-1893) ;  VAvenemenl  de  Bonaparte  (190-2) ; 

—  Henri  Houssaye  (1848-1911),  who  wrote  a  series  of  strongly   documented, 

:y^nd  very  lifelik(>  studies  of  the  Empire  :  1807,  1812,  18U,  1815,   Waterloo. 

We  give  the  names  only  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  historians  who  are 
dead,  and  whose  works  seem  to  be  already  classified.  At  the  present  time 
historical  work  is  represented  by  writers  and  masters  such  as  Ernest  Lav isse 
Hanotaux,  Chuquet,  etc. 
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r  UNDER  THE  RESTORATION,  political  eloquence  again  enjoyed  comparative 
liberty.  The  outstanding  parliamentarv  orators  were  :  VILLELE,  very  clear  in 
the  discussion  of  a(!airs  ;  ROYER-GOLLARD,  chief  of  the  doctrinaires,  a  serious 
and  vehement  speaker  ;  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT,  a  liberal,  with  clever  and 
supple  talent;  GENERAL  FOY,  an  orator  inspired  by  warm  liberal  and  patriotic 
convictions;  GHATEAUBRIAND,  etc.-  PAUL-LOUIS  GOURIER  wrote  sarcastic 
pamphlets  in  a  concise  and  Attic  style. 

2°  UNDER  LOUIS-PHILIPPE  :  GASIMIR  PERIER  brought  to  the  tribune  much 
firmness  and  honesty  ;  GUIZOT  was  methodical  and  haughty  ;  BERRYER  was 
a  lawyer,  ardent  and  enthusiastic;  MONTALEMBERT  spoke  with  a  warmth 
which  never  excluded  elegance;  THIERS  wa.s  intelligent  and  clear  ;  L^M/IR- 
TINE  was  a  poet  even  in  his  speeches,  but  by  no  means  lacking  in  political 
views. 

3°  FROM  1848  TO  OUR  TIME  :  VIGTOR  HUGO  possessed  an  oratorical  style, 
but  rather  exaggerated  ;  JULES  FAVRE  was  sarcastic  and  precise  ;  GAMBETTA 
was  a  demagogue  endowed  with  a  natural  and  impassioned  eloquence. 

4"  JOURNALISTS  :  ARM  AND  CARREL  founded  in  i83o  Le  National ;  he  was  a 
born  writer,  who  treated  political  questions  seriously,  but  whose  premature 
death  prevented  him  from  giving  the  ful]  measure  of  his  gifts  ;  EMILE  DE 
GIRARDIN  founded  La  Presse  in  i836  ;  he  was  the  type  of  the  man  of  action, 
"  who  has  a  new  idea  daily  ;  "  LOUIS  VEUILLOT  wrote  violent  polemical  arti- 
cles in  L'Univers,  in  a  style  as  remarkable  for  correctness  as  for  strength. 
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I.   —  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE  AND  PAMPHLETS 
UNDER  THE  RESTORATION. 


DECOKATED   LETTER 

of  the  end  of  the  xix  century, 


HE  Uesloralion  brought  back  some  political  liberty  to 
France,  which  d830  too  often  causes  us  to  forget.  From 
the  year  1815,  parliamentary  debates,  suppressed  under 
the  Empire,  took  on  a  breadth  and  vivacity  unknown 
since  the  Revolution.  Among  the  very  numerous  ora- 
tors who  distinguished  themselves  between  1815  and 
1830,  and  who  immediately  caused  the  young  French 
tribune  to  equal  that  of  England,  we  must  mention  • 
On  the  royalist  side,  De  Villeley  La  Bourdonnais,  Laine 
and  Martignac ;  on  the  side  of  the  liberals  :  Royer- 
Collard,  Benjamin  Constant,  Caniille  Jordan,  De  Serre, 
Manuel,  General  Foy,  etc.  Tn  a  class  apart,  Chateau- 
briand.    We  shall  characterise  only  the  principal  ones. 

VILLtLE  (1773-1834).  Deputy  for  Toulouse  in  1813,  Count  Joseph  de  Yil- 
Icle  became  minister  of  Finance  in  1821  and  Prime  Minister  in  1822.  His  repu- 
tation is  that  of  a  too  absolute  politician,  under  whose  administration  the  most 
disputable  laws  drawn  up  under  the  Restoration  were  voted,  and  who  caused 
the  unpopular  Spanish  expedition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
Villele  was  an  orator  of  the  first  order  on  affairs.  As  a  deputy  and  minister 
he  delivered  closely-knit  clear  speeches,  at  times  animated  by  oratorical 
beauty  (on  the  budget  of  1816,  the  war  with  Spain,  1823,  the  indemnity  to  the 
emigres,  1825,    etc.)  (1). 

MARTIGNAC  (1778-1832)  was  a  deputy  for  Bordeaux,  and  succeeded  Vil- 
lele as  minister  in  1828.  An  elegant  but  excitable  orator,  a  type  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Girondin,  he  distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  debates  on  the 
law  concerning  the  press,  in  June,  1828  ;  and  on  August  7,  1830,  he  entered  a 
generous  protest  in  favour  of  Charles  X,  accused  of  "  ferocity  "  (2). 

ROYER  COLLARD  (1763-1845).  —  He  had  been,  in  1797,  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  des  Cinq-Cents,  and  became  an  eminent  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne  under  the  Empire.  Elected  deputy  in  1815,  he  was  the  most  formid- 
able enemy  of  the  Villele  ministry.  He  remained  a  deputy  until  1843.  —  In 
politics,  Royer-GoUard  was  the  chief  of  the  doctrinaires,   and  Guizot  was  his 


(1)  A.  GiiABiiiER,  Les  OraleiDS  po/itif/ucs.  [)   '468 
^2)  A.  GiiABiuER,  \).  540  ;  J.  Reinacu,  \>.  134. 


Reinach,  Ia;  Condones  fra)i<:ais,  p.  104. 
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best  pupil.  He  was  a  legitimist,  and  resolutely  against  popular  government 
but  he  was  also  opposed  to  all  absolute  or  aristocratic  sovereignty.  He  repre 
sents  the  parliamentarians  or  "  legistes  "  of  the  old  regime. — His  discourses 
constructed  with  a  method  which  reveals  the  professor,  are  animated  by  powei 
ful  dialectics    founded   on  oenerous    conviction.     The    most    remarkable   wcr 


IM. 


1       VJM. 


THE    EXPULSION    OF   MANUEL   FHOM   THE    CHAMBUE  DES   DEPUTES 

From  a  contemporary  lithograph 

On  the  left,  Mercier,  sergeantof  the  National  Guard,  refuses  to  forward  the  orders  of  his  lieutenai 

to  his  men.     At  the  back  the  constables  are  about  to  lay  hold  of  the  refractory  deputy. 

devoted  to  :    V I namovibilite    de  la    maglslraliire  (1815),    and  to  La  Liberie  de 
presse  (1815,  1822  and  1827)  (1). 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT  (1767-1830).  — Exiled  under  tlie  Empire, Benjam 
Constant    returned    to  France    with  the  Restoration  of  1814.     During  the  Hui 
dred  Days,  he  rallied  to  Napoleon,  and  wrote  for  him  the  Ade  additionneL 
first  banished  by  Louis  XVIH  in  1815,  he  was   recalled  the  following  year   an 
elected  deputy,  and  joined  the  liberal  constitutional  opposition.     He  was  a  Vuii 


(1)  A.  Ghabrier,  1>1'  41G-533  ;  J.  RemACH,  p.  94. 
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oralor,  master  of  incisive  and  piquant  language,  and  never  declamatory.  It  is 
diliicult  to  mention  any  special  one  of  his  speeches,  for  there  was  not  one 
great  political  question,  from  1817  to  1830,  in  which  he  did  not  intervene,  and 
always  in  a  vigorous  and  direct  manner.  We  may  cite,  however,  his  discourses 
on  (lie  Loi  electorale  in  1820,  on  the  Cocarde  iricolore  in  1821,  and  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussion  of  the  laws  on  the  press,  in  1822-1827  (i). 

DE  SERRE  (1776-1824)  was  a  magistrate  under  the  Empire,  elected  deputy 
for  tin;  llant-hhin  in  4815,  president  of  the  Chamber  in  1817,  and  Minister  o 
Ju>'",e  in  1818  and  in  1820.  A  moderate,  constitutional  royalist,  like  Decazes 
md  Richelieu,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  judicious  and  often  impassioned 
opposition  to  the  projected  laws  of  the  ultra  parly.  On  the  questions  of  Finance 
in  1816  and  the  Press  in  1819,  he  delivered  excellent  speeches.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  greater  part  of  his  colleagues,  who  spoke  from  written  discourses, 
de  Serre  improvised;  he  began  laboriously,  but  warmed  up  little  by  little,  and 
made   an  impression  of  natural  eloquence  (2). 

MANUEL  (1775-1827),  a  very  ardent  liberal,  is  especially  known  by  his  dis- 
course on  the  Spanisii  expedition  (1823),  which  caused  his  expulsion  from  the 
Chamber,  where  he  had  already  more  tiian  once  aroused  the  anger  of  his  ad- 
versaries by  the  violence  of  his  language  (3). 

GENERAL  FOY  (1775-1825).  —  A  soldier  "'under  the  Empire,  elected  deputy 
in  1819,  General  Foy  represented  in  the  Chamber  that  form  of  liberalism 
which  held  the  Restoration  responsible  for  a  misunderstanding  of  the  glories  of 
the  Empire,  and  which,  very  soon  excited  by  poets  like  Victor  Hugo,  prepared 
the  advent  of  the  Second  Empire.  General  Foy  spoke  brilliantly  and  ardently 
not  only  upon  military  questions  but  under  every  circumstance.  We  may  men- 
lion  his  discourses  on  the  Loi  electorale  (1817),  on  the  Cocarde  Iricolore  (1821), 
iArmee  frangaise,  apropos  of  a  law  for  taking  away  their  pensions  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  (1821),  on  the  Guerre  d'Espagne  (1823),  on  Le  Milliard 
dHndemniie  (1825).  He  was  one  of  the  orators  most  highly  esteemed  by  public 
opinion  for  character  as  well  as  talent.  In  1825  he  was  given  a  grandiose 
funeral  (4). 

CHATEAUBRIAND  (1768-1848).  —  There  are  two  aspects  to  Hie  political 
life  of  Cliateaubriand.  A  Peer  of  France,  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Villele  cabinet,  he  upheld  his  opin- 
ions with  serene    and    dogmatic  pride.     In   June,  1824,    he    resigned    from  the 

(1)  A.  Ghabrier,  pp.  440-460  ;  J.  Reinacii,  p.  109.     On  B.  Constant,  as  a  Novelist,  cf.  p.  865. 

(2)  A.  Ghabkier,  pp.  400,  404,  429  ;  J    Reinacii,  p.  113. 

(3)  A.  Giiabuier,  pp.  457,  462,  490  ;  J.  Reinacii,  p.  122. 

(4)  A.  Ghabrier,  pp.  437,  459,  46:^,  482,  524  ;  J.  Reinacii,  p.  118.  Rc.itl,  in  Villemain's  Souvenirs 
contemporainn  (I,  387),  the  article  entitled  Demo»thene  ct  le  General  Foy. 
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ministry,  and  from  that  time  led  a  lively  opposition  to  Villelc  and  his    succ( 
sors.     In  184-0,  to  save  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  he  proposed  acceptance  of  t^ 
abdication  of  Charles  X  in  favour  of  the  DuliC  de  Bordeaux.     It  was  then 
delivered  his  finest  speech  (1). 

PAUL-LOUIS  COURIER  (^1772-1825).  —  Courier  was   not   an  orator,  h\ 

should  be  classed  with  tho| 
who  contributed  to  the  ov( 
throw   of    the   Restorati( 
He  had  at  first  been  an 
ficer;  but  he   did  not  li| 
military  life  ,and  his  lette 
show  him  more  anxious 
examine  the  libraries  ai 
museums   of  Italy  than 
acquire  military  glory, 
was,  in  fact,  a  scholar 
a  delicate  man.     A  zealot 
Hellenist,   he  translated 
an  archaric  style   worlliy 
Amyot,    Longus'    pastorl 
DaphniselChloe.  Resigiiii 
his  commission  in  1809, 
afterwards  lived  on  his 
late  at  Yeretz,  in  Touraii 
and  became,  like  Beran^ 
the   unconquerable    adv( 
sary  of  the  legitimist  par 
His  most  famous  pamphU 
are :  Simple  discours  de  Pai 
Louis,  vigneron  de  la  C) 
vonniere,  aux  membres  de\ 
commune  de  Veretz,  a  Voa 
sion  d'une  souscription  pc 
Vacquisition  de  Chambord  (this  was  a  project  for  buying  the  chateau  de  Cha| 
bord  for  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux),  4821  ;~-Pefition  pour  des  villayeois  quon  empec 
de  danser  (iSlt^l) ;— Pamphlet  des  pamphlets  (18'i4).     He  also  wrote  literary  pal 
phlets  :  Lettre  a  M.  Renouard,  libraire,  sur  une  tache  faite  a  an  manuscrit  de 
fence  (1810).— (Courier  had  dropped  some  ink  on  a  Longus  MS.,  and  had  b( 
accused  of  wanting  to  deteriorate  the  passage,  then  unpublished,  so  that  no 
could  read  it  after  himself)  \—Lettres  a  MM.  de  V Academic  des  inscriptions  et  bet\ 


GENIiUAL    FOY    IN    1823 

From  the  lithograph  by  Achille  Deveria  (1800-1857). 


(1)  A.  CdAnniKH,  p.  547;  J.  Ri:in'acii,  p.  138. 
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/ei/res  (1819).— Courier  had  presented  himself  as  Hellenist  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  had  not  won  a  single  vote.  He  attributed  this  exclusion  to 
his  political  ideas.— Ilis  Correspondence  (from  1787-1812)  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  letters,  a  few  of  which  are  justly  celebrated,  as  for  instance,  the 
letter  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  letter  entitled  Une  Aven- 
tiire  en  Calabre.     All  of  them  are  worth  reading  (1). 

Courier's  arguments,  in  his  pamphlets,  are  powerful,  witty  and  sophisticat- 
ed. Somewhat  too  laboured,  his  style  makes  an  impression  of  precision  and 
firmness,  as  well  as  of  fancifulncss  and  grace.  It  has  a  curious  rhythm,  as  if  it 
were  blank  verse. 

II.    —  UNDER  THE  JULY  MONARCHY. 

From  1830  to  1848,  the  most  celebrated  parliamentary  orators  Avere  :  Duke 
Vlcior  de  Broglie,  Cadniir  Perier,  Guizot,  Berry er,  Montalemberl,  Thiers,  Mole, 
Remiisat,  Dufaure,  Lamariine,  etc.  We  shall  only  study  the  most  remarkable 
among  them. 

CASIMIR  PERIER  (1777-1832).  —  Perier  was  an  officer  in  1799,  then  a  bank- 
er, a  deputy  in  1817,  and  a  liberal  under  the  Restoration  ;  and  after  July,  1830, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber.  He  became  Premier  on  March  13, 
1831,  on  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  cabinet,  under  circumstances  of  particular  diffi- 
culty. The  object  was,  in  fact,  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  resistance  to  those 
who  prolonged  the  revolution  to  which  Louis-Philippe  owed  his  throne,  and 
who  said,  with  Mauguin  and  Lafayette,  that  1830  had  been  the  coronation  of 
tlie  people.  During  more  than  a  year,  and  until  May  16,  1832,  (when  he  died 
of  cholera),  Casimir  Perier  fulfilled  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted 
with  rare  firmness  of  character  and  a  plain  robust  eloquence.  His  successors, 
Tliieis,  Guizot,  BrogUe,  etc.,  had  only  to  carry  on  his  work  (2).- 

THE  DUKE  DE  BROGLIE  (1785-1870),  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mme  de  Stacl. 
As  peer  of  France  he  represented,  under  the  Restoration,  monarchical  liberal- 
ism. Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Louis-Phi- 
lippe, it  was  then  that  he  played  his  most  important  role.  After  the  Fieschi 
outrage  in  July,  1835,  he  asked  the  Chamber  to  vote  the  loi  de  seplenibre,  whicli 
he  explained  and  defended  in  several  lofty  discourses.  He  intervened  efficient- 
ly also  in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  He  was  a  deputy  in  the  Assembly  of 
1848,  but  he  retired  from  pohtical  fife   after  the  coup  d'Etal  of  1851  (3). 

GUIZOT  (1787-1874).  —    We  have    already   dealt  with  Guizot  in  the  chapter 

/    (1)  Morccaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,,  p.  545  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1251. 

(2)  Pellisson,  p.  1 ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  144. 

(3)  Pellisson,  Les   Orateurs  politiqucs  de  la  France  de   1830  a   n)s  joi 
p.  149. 
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on  historians  (\).  His  political  career  did  not  begin  until  1830,  when  he  was 
returned  to  the  Chamber,  and  signed  the  address  of  the  "  221  "  against  the 
Ordonnances.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1830  and  1832,  he  framed 
the  Bill  on  primary  teaching  ;  he  was  later  ambassador  to  London,  Minister 
Foreign  AITairs  from  1840  to  48,  and  c^xMcicd  a  preponderating  influence  ond^ 

mestic  politics.  But  by  hi 
harshness  as  a  doctrinair} 
and  by  his  inflexible  resil 
tance  to  the  advanced  pa| 
ties,  he  slowly  prepared  tl 
fall  of  the  monarchy.  Aftl 
1848  he  was  not  re-clecte^ 
but,  feeling  confident  ihj 
he  had  governed  for  t 
best,  he  wrote,  in  nine  voli 
mes,  bis  Memoires  pour  se\ 
vir  a  Vhisloire  de  son  temi 
(1858-1868).  Convinced  Ihi 
government ougbl  to  hclon 
to  the  middle  classes,  Ci 
zot  endeavoured  to  control 
his  adversaries  both  of  tl 
Liberal  and  Gonservatii 
]Kirlies,  which  resulted 
the  lofty  tone  of  model 
lion,  the  defensive  attitu( 
the  somewhat  banal  ai 
solemn  formulas  which  ai 
the  external  characteristic 
of  his  eloquence.  But 
eloquence  is,  nevertheles 
substantia],  chiefly  becauS 
Guizot's  ideas  rested  on  historical  foundations,  and  because  he  was  not  a  second 
hand  politician,  or  a  Liwyer  whom  ambition  or  combative  temperament  hi 
led  into  the  political  arena.  In  reading  his  address  on  L'Heredite  de  la  pair 
(1831),  on  VEnseignemeid  primaire  (1833),  on  the  question  of  the  Regence  (184j 
and  on  La  Reforme  electorale  (1847),  if  we  compare  his  argnments  with  those 
Thiers  or  Odilon  Barrot,  we  feel  tluil  lliis  parliamentarian  was  also  a  philosophj 
and  an  historian  and  that,  whateser  niay  have  been  the  result  of  his  politics, 
was  an  honoyr  to  Lrance  ^2). 

(ijgflp.  825.      V 

(aji-pEi.MssoN,  pp.  17,  28,  52,  134,  170, 182 ;  J.  Reunacii,  p.  159. 
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From  the  littiograph  by  Pidoux. 
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BERRYER  (1790-1868),  the  sou  of  a  lawyer,  became  a  member  of  the  Bar 
himself,  and  under  the  Restoration  defended  Generals  Ney  and  Gambronne- 
He  was  deputy  in  1830,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  dynasty 
finder  the  July  govermnent.  An  honest  and  convinced  legitimist,  he  always  en- 
joyed tlie  admiration  and  respect  of  his  adversaries.  He  gave  up  politics  after 
1851,  but  resumed  his  political  career  in  1863  ;  and,  as  deputy  in  the  Corps 
legislalif,  he  opposed  the  second  Empire.  With  his  rich  talent,  superb  voice, 
energetic  gestures,  his  eloquence  and  pathos,  Berryer  was  rather  an  advocate 
than  a  parliamentary  orator.  But  his  discourses  on  fHeredite  de  la  pairle  (1831) 
arc  still  read  with  interest,  as  well  as  those  directed  against  the  Disjondion  (1837), 
against  the  Mole  Gabinct  (1839),  on  the  Oriental  question  (1840),  the 'Revision 
de  la  Constitution  (1851;.  The  fervidness  of  these  speeches  has  not  even  now 
altogether  cooled  (1). 

MONTALEMBERT  (1810-1870).— A  contributor  io  L'Avenir in  1831,  Monta- 
lembert  became  from  that  time  the  champion  of  liberty  in  education.  He  open- 
ed a  school  on  May  9,  1831,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  University, 
which  then  possessed  the  monopoly  of  teaching.  This  school  was  closed  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  and  Montalembert  was  taken  before  the  court  with  his 
accomplices,  Lacordaire  and  de  Coux,  accused  of  a  misdemeanour.  Meanwhile 
Montalembcrt's  father  having  died,  his  son  succeeded  to  his  title,  still  heredi- 
tary ;  and  it  was  as  a  peer  of  France  before  the  High  Gourt  that  the  young 
man  had  to  appear  and  answer  the  accusation.  This  first  speech — only  publish- 
ed in  1844 — reveals  an  admirable  oratorical  temperament.  After  separating 
from  Lamennais,  Montalembert  became  leader  of  the  liberal  Catholic  party 
in  the  upper  Chamber  from  1835  to  1848.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  political 
and  social  debates,  protested  against  the  oppressive  legislation  in  Poland  and 
Ireland,  and  worked  above  all  for  liberty  of  teaching  (1844).  Montalembert 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  of  the  Corps  legislatif  of 
the  Second  Empire  from  1852  to  1857.  He  was  a  born  orator  ;  like  Lamartine, 
he  had  an  elegant  and  ready  flow  of  words,  and  like  Berryer,  he  was  full  of  fire 
and  enthusiasm,  while  he  was  master  of  a  more  natural  style  than  either  of 
them.  ('2).. 

THIERS  (1797-1877)  (3).— Thiers  entered  politics  in  1830.  Under  Louis- 
Pliilippe,  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  department  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  of  Public  Works  and  of  Foreign  Allairs.  A  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1848,  he  retired  in  1851,  and  only  reappeared  in  the 
Chamber  in  1863.     President  of  the  Kepublic  in  1871,  he  resigned  in  1873.— 

(1)  Pelusson,  pp.  24,  (56,  99;  J.  Kkinacii,  l».  1117. 

(2)  Pellisson,  p.  103  ;  J.  Keinach,  p.  249. 

(3)  On  Thiers,  as  a  historian,  ci".  p.  826. 
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Thiers  was  an  «  avocat  d'affaires  »,  a  business  man;  we  feel  while  reading  hir 
that  he  does  not  make  a  speech,  he  talks;  he  has  thoroughly  prepared  th 
technical  part  of  his  subject,  understands  it,  and  explains  it,  producing  in  th 


highest    degree   an  impression   of    clearness.     He 


LAMARTI^E    AT   THE   HOTEL  DE   VILLE    IN    1841) 

From  a  drawing  by  LaCauchie,  engraved  by  Rebel. 


does  not  trouble  himse 
with  theories  or  ideas 
general ;  he  concentrates  o 
the  question  in  hand,  an 
draws  practical  conclusion! 
Among  his  many  discoui 
ses,  we  should  mention' 
L'lleredite  de  lapairie  (1831 
La  Question  d' Orient  (1840] 
Les  Chemins  de  fer  (1842), 
Les  FortiCications  de  Par 
(1842);  Les  Liberies  necei 
saires  a  la  France  (1864)1 
VElablissement  de  la  Repi 
blique  (1873),  etc.  The  eh 
quence  of  Thiers  loses  il 
reading  his  individu 
speeches  ;  it  is  true  of  hii 
more  than  of  any  oth( 
parliamentary  orator,  Ihi 
his  speeches  must  be  va 
ill  the  Moniteur,  with  all  tl 
interruptions  and  retort j 
Then  his  eloquence  is  trul 
vivid  (1). 

LAMARTINE  (179^ 
1869)  (2).— A  deputy  froi 
1834  to  1848,  a  member  an 
leader  of  the  Provisory  G 
vernment,  Lamartine  h{ 
said  on  As  entry  into  tl 


Chamber  :  "  My  seat  shall  be  near  the  ceiling,  "  meaning,  above  all  the  partiej 
From  the  beginning  he  assumed  an  independent  position,  and,  though  alwaj 
on  the  breach,  was  never,  a  partisan.     He  was  therefore  accused  of  having  he 
cloudy  and  chimerical  political  ideas.     But,  on  reading  his  speeches,  one  is  sm 
prised,  on  the  contrary,  to  find  such  clearsightedness  on  technical  as  well 


(1)  Peixisson,  pp.  78,  93,  120,  etc.;  J.  Rkinach, 

(2)  On  Lamartine,  as  a  lyric  poet,cf.  p.  738. 
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on  genernl  questions;  whether  he  speaks  on  the  Question  d'Orient  (1840),  on  the 
Fortifications  de  Paris  (1842),  on  the  Chemins  de  /((?r(1842),  on  the  Retour  des 
cendres  de  Napoleon  (1842),  on  La  Politique  du  Gouvernement  provisoire  (1848),  etc., 
his  views  are  true  and  often  prophetic.  He  clothes  his  ideas  in  a  simple  and 
harmonious  style  which,  when  read,  generally  appears  slightly  diffuse,  but 
which  also  abounds  in  concise  and  inge- 
nious formulas.  His  improvised  speech  to 
the  people  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  1849, 
on  Itic  tri-colour  and  the  red  flag,  is  as 
fine  as  a  passage  from  Demosthenes  or  the 
Gracchi  (1). 

III.— FROM  1848  TO  OUR  TIME. 

Several  orators,  already  famous  under 
the  July  Monarchy,  continued  to  hold  first 
rank  during  the  Second  Republic,  the  Se- 
cond Empire  and  the  Third  Republic.  To 
those  already  named,  we  should  add  :  Odi- 
lon-Barrot,  Ledru-Rollin ,  Falloux,  Victor 
Hugo,  Jules  Favre,  Eniile  Ollivier,  Rouher, 
Jules  Simon,  Ganibeita,  Buffet,  J.  Ferry,  etc. 

VICTOR  HUGO  (1802-1885)  is  not  com- 
parable to  Lamarline  as  a  political  orator, 
for  which  he  had  no  natural  gift.  Besides 
the  fact  that  he  read  his  discourses,  and 
that  interruptions — which  are  stimulating 
to  the  true  orator — disconcerted  him,  his 
style,  full  of  antitheses  and  grandiloquence, 
was  frequently  too  rhetorical  for  the  subject 
under  discussion.  However,  he  spoke  upon 
Liberty  of  Teaching  and  the  Suffrage  (1850) 

in  a  vehement  and  often  successful  manner.  He  collected,  in  Artes  et  Paroles, 
his  numerous  discourses  delivered  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  the  Assembly  of  1848, 
that  of  1871,  and  in  the  Senate  (1876-1885)  but  frequently  altered  Hie  text  (2). 

JULES  FAVRE  (1809-1890).     —Already  weU  known  as  a  lawyer,  Favre  was  a 
deputy  in  1848  and  1849.    Reelected  in  1858,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 


VICTOR    HUGO   AS    A    THINKEK 

From  a  caricature  by  Dauinier  (1S08-1879). 


(1)  Pellisson,  pp.  41,61,81,88,  etc.;  J.  Reinagii,  p.  218. 

(2)  jW|j.Mss()N,  pp.  253,  3G3;  J.  Rrinacii,  p.  255.-  On  V.  Hnoo,  as 


lyric  poet,  of.  p.  lAb. 
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government  of  National  Defense  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  elecle 
senator  in  1876.  His  discourses  are,  like  ttiose  of  Berryer,  real  barrister 
pleas.  Favre  was  less  enthusiastic  than  Berryer,  but  hig  arguments  were  strong 
er,  and  by  urgent  questions  he  tired  out  his  adversaries.  We  may  note  hi 
discourses  on  VExpedition  de  Rome  (1849),  on  La  Guerre  da  Mexique  (1862)  an 
on  La  Candidature  officielle  (1864),  (1). 

GAMBETTA  (1838-1882).— Gambetta   made   his   reputation  as  a  lawyer 
his  defence  in  1858  of  Delescluze,  editor  of  the  journal  Le  Reveil,  who  was  pre 
secuLedfor  having  opened  a  subscription  for  a  monument  to  Baudin,  the  famou 
deputy  killed  on   December  3,  1851,    on   the    barricades.     The  following 
GambL'tla  \v<is  elected  deputy,  and  actively  opposed  the  Empire.     After 
he  became  a  member  of  the  government  of  the  National  Defence,  and  was^ 
of  the  most  active  reorganisers  of  the  army.     He  was  Presideiit  of  the  Ghamb( 
in  1879  and  Prime  Minister  in  1881,  but  he  could  not  maintain  his  position,  an 
died  prematurely.    He  was  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  France  since  Mirabeau 
wa    born  to  be  a  speaker,  to  express  general  political  ideas,  and  above  allpoliti 
cat  commonplaces,  in  clear  and  sonorous  sentences.     His  gestures,  voice,  cai 
riage,  all  combined  to  produce  the  effect  made  by  this  orator,  who  was  more 
demagogue  than  a  statesman.     When  we  read  his  speeches  in  a  book,  or  even 
L'OfJiciel,  they   appear  redundant  and    lioliow  ;    certainly,     lliey    are    not    th 
speeches  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Mirah-au,  nor  even  of  a  Lauiartine.      lint  thos 
who  liad  "  heard  llic    lion  roar     '  letained  an    unforgettable  impression. — ^,^ 
may  note  his  discourses  on  Le   Plebiscite  (April,  1872), Ahx  Alsaciens  (1874),  Ih 
Thonon  discourse  (1872),  t  lie  (^lierl)ourg  spcecli  (1875),  and  the  Romans  discour: 
(1878J  (2). 


IV.— GREAT  JOURNALISTS. 

Most  of  the  orators  whom  we  have  just  studied  were  also  journalists,  such 
Benjamin  Gonstanl,    Ghateaul)riand,   Thiers,    etc.     To    these    we   nnis!  add  tli 
following  names  : 

CH-  DE  REMUSAT  (1797-1875).— Before  1830,  he  contributed  to  Le  Gloi 
and  La  Revue  francaise  souk;  remarkably  perspicuous  articles,  and  became 
liberal  politician  under  Louis-Philippe.  He  was  still  Minister  of  Foreign  \ffai: 
in  1871. 

ARMAND  CARREL  (1800-1836)  founded,  with  Thiers   and  Mignet,  Le  Nc 
tional  in  1830.     For   six  years,  he   worked  on   propaganda  for  the  RepublK 


(i)  Pelusson,  pp.  242,  279,  321,  336;  J.  Reinach,  p.  269. 
(2)  Pellisson,  pp.  370,  389,  410;  J.  Reinach,  pp.  304,  383. 
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which  seemed  to  him  the  logical  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  July  ;  he 
woukl  have  given  France  the  same  institutions  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
II is  articles  in  Le  National,  the  best  of  which  have  been  collected  in  a 
volume,  reveal  him  as  an  excellent  writer  in  a  style  worthy  to  be  a  model,  for 
its  sincerity,  firmness  and 
correctness.  Armand  Car- 
rel was  killed  in  a  diieJ  h,> 
Emih'  de  (lirardin. 

EMILE  DE  GIRARDiN 

(180i>-l88I)  was  (he  lyi).' 
of  journalist  wlio  has  "  a 
daily  idea,  "  who  amuses 
the  public  and  is  himself 
amused  by  it.  He  had 
more  imilators  than  Carrel. 
Anu)ng-  his  most  fruilfnl 
"  ideas  "  was  tlie  diminu- 
tion of  (he  price  of  newspa- 
pers, tlianks  to  the  adver- 
tisemeids.  lie  founded  La 
Presse  in  d83(),  and  it  be- 
came one  of  the  best  inform- 
ed and  most  literary  of 
the  newspapers,  numbering 
among  its  contributors  such 
men  as  Alexandre  Dumas, 
F.  Soulie,  Theophile  Gau- 
tier,  Mery,  etc.  His  wife, 
born  Delphine  Gay,  Avho 
was  well  known  for  her  poe- 
try and  a  few  plays  (Lady 
Tartafe,  LEcole  des  Journa- 

listes,  La  Joie  fait  pear,  etc.)     contributed  to  the  Presse  imder  the  pseudonym 
of  Vicomte  de  Launay. 


I.OI  IS    AKUILLOT 

From  a  pholograpli. 


PROVOST  PAR ADOL  M82!)-1870),  who  also  [might  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  historians  and  moralists,  was,  in  the  Courrier  du  dimanche  and  the 
Defmts,  a  courteous  but  formidable  adversary  of  the  second  Empire. 


LOUIS  VEUILLOT  (1813-188;-])  is  best  known  for  his  ailicies  in  Ihe  calhol- 
ic  journal,  L'Univers,  in  which  h«  violenlly  opposed  all   parlies.     We  shall  iu)t 
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deal  here  with  his  political  career;  but  as  a  pamphleteer  and  writer  Yeuillc 
had  genius.     His  vocabulary  is  both  very  rich  and  very  French  ;  his  style,  brisj 
and  vivid  in   its  variety,  is  superior  to  the  fine,  dry  precision  of  Courier  ;  ani| 
in  his  correspondancc  he  is  as  simple  and  delicate  as  he  is  ardent  and  eloque] 
in  his  articles  and  books  (1). 

Contemporary  journalism,  which  absorbed  and  spoiled  a  number  of  distil 
guished  talents,  includes   no  other  name   equal   to  the  foregoing,  outside  th| 
domain  of  criticism,  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
COMEDY     IN     THE     NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 


r  Scribe  (1791-186O  produced  four  hundred  plays  between  1810  and  1861 ; 
he  begin  with  the  vaudeville  in  one  act,  and  then  wrote  comedies  in  five  acts. 
—He  was  a  witty  observer  of  the  fashions  and  manners  of  his  time,  and  espe- 
cially a  clever  constructor  of  plots.— He  excelled  in  avoiding  all  the  painful 
aspects  of  his  subjects.  His  best  pieces  are  historical  comedies  (Bertrand  et 
RsLton;Le  Verre  d'eau^.  Between  i83o  and  1848  a  crowd  of  authors  handled 
serious  and  bold  subjects,  and  were  precursors  of  Augier  and  Dumas  Ji Is. 

2"  EMILE  AUQIER  (1820-1889)  setup  as  the  champion  of  morals  and  the  family. 
He  upheld  bourgeois  theses  in  Gahrielle,  Ceinture  dor4e,  Les  Lionnes 
pauvres,  etc.  He  introduced  politics  into  Le  Fils  de  Gihoyer,  and  the 
influence  of  Dumas  ^/5  is  felt  in  Les  Fourchamhault. — His  two  masterpieces 
are  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (1854)  and  Maftre  Guerin  (1864).  '^'^  ^^y'^ 
is  incisive  and  (inn  and  sometimes  too  witty. 

3"  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  fils  (1821-1895),  wrote  his  plays  to  illustrate  gene- 
rous but  paradoxical  themes,  particularly  marriage  and  divorce  (Les  Idees 
de  Mme  Aubray,  La  Princesse  Georges,  La  Femme  de  Claude,  LEtran 
gere,  Benise).  He  made  the  stage  into  a  tribune,  but  he  wms  the  son  of  his 
father,  and  his  subjects,  if  not  his  form,  have  dramatic  quality  ;  his  characters 
reason  too  much,  and  indulge  too  freely  in  witticisms. 

4"  LABICHE  excelled  in  the  vaudeville,  into  which  he  often  introduced  a  pen- 
etrating philosophy  (Le  Foj^ag-e  de  M.  PerrJchon,  i860);  VICTORIEN 
SARDOU  is  the  most  distinguished  of  Scribe's  disciples;  he  succeeded  best  in 
historical  comedy,  and  attained  to  greatness  in  a  few  dramas  (Palrie,   1869).— 
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DECORATED   LETTER 

taken  from  Paulet  Virginie 
Curmer  edition,  1833. 


ED.  PAILLERON  presents  a  piquant  picture  of  precieuse  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  (Le  Monde  ou  Von  s'ennuie,  1881.) 

50  jHg  <.  THEATRE  LIBRE  "  (iSSy-iSgS)  staged  realistic  plays,  and  revealed  a 
few  vigorous  dramatic  temperaments  (ANGEY,  FABRE,  CEARD).—A  reaction 
took  place  in  the  direction  of  idealistic  and  poetic  plays  with  EDMOND  ROSTAND 
{Cyrano  de  Berg>erac,  1897). 


OMEDY,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  no  longer  a  distinct 
genre,  entirely  different  from  tragedy  or  drama  ;  it 
admitted  of  all  sorts  of  subjects,  characters,  conditions 
and  treatment.  It  may  be  said  that  it  differed  from 
the  romantic  drama  only  in  the  denouement,  not  be- 
cause the  comedy  denouement  was  always  happy  or 
gay,  but  because  in  general  it  avoided  violent  deaths/ 
Even  the  name  "  comedy  "  seemed,  to  a  few  authors, 
to  be  too  limited,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  Ihey  "  wrote  simply  plays  ".  However,  the  genres 
and  other  species  of  compositions  cannot  react  on  one 
another  or  be  completely  intermingled.  We  see*  still 
surviving  :  the  vaudeville,  the  comedy  of  manners  (in 
verse  or  prose),  the  problem  comedy,  the  historical  comedy,  burlesque  comedy,, 
**  hack  "  comedy.  All  the  plays  of  which  we  shall  now  speak,  from  Scribe  to  Sardou 
and  Rostand,  may  be  classified  more  or  less  accurately  under  one  of  these  heads. 


I.  -SCRIBE  (1791-1861). 

Between  1810  and  1861,  Scribe  wrote  nearly  four  hundred  plays.  He  occu- 
pied the  Paris  stages  for  fifty  years,  and  his  works  have  only  disappeared  slowly 
and  gradually  from  the  repertory.  No  French  writer  has  been  more  often 
translated  and  represented  in  foreign  countries. 

His  beginnings  were  not  successful,  but  he  possessed  a  real  dramalic  gift 
and  in  1815  he  was  applauded  at  the  Vaudeville  theatre  for  his  Une  Nuit  de  la 
(jarde  nalionale,  which  was  followed  by  charming  and  vivid  short  plays  such  as 
Le  Solliciteur,  L'Ours  etle  Pacha,  etc.  When  the  Gymnase  (Theatre  dc  Madame); 
was  opened  in  18^20,  Scribe  became  the  official  playwright  for  this  stage  where 
ouly,one-act  plays  were  to  be  presented,  and  this  resulted  in  the  numberless 
vaudevilles  in  which  he  handled  his  subjects  with  such  conciseness  and  sure-; 
ness  of  touch  :  Le  plus  beau  jour  de  la  vie ;  La  Demoiselle  a  marier,  Le  CharlaJ^ 
lanisme,  La  Manie  des  places,  etc.  Later  on  Scribe  made  some  great  comediesj 
out  of  these  one  act  plays ;  and  fortunately  the  necessity  for  concentrating  his 
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at! ion  and  vividly  sketching  his  characters  in  his  vaudevilles  had  trained  his 
hand. — Meanwhile,  his  play  Valerie  had  been  accepted  by  the  Theatre-brangais 
in  182:2  ;  and  later  on  the  following  were  also  produced  there  :  Le  Mariage  dCar- 
genl{i%Tl),  Berlrand  ct  Raton  (1833),  La  Camaraderie  (1837),  La  Calomnie  (1840), 
Le  Verre  d'eaii  (1840),  Une  chaine  (1841),  etc. — Alter  1823,  Scribe  wrote  with  equal 
success  opera  and  comic-opera  libretti :  La  Dame  Blanche  (1825),  La  Muette  de 
Portici  (1828),  Robert  le  Diable  (1831),  La  Juive  (1835),  Les  Hagaenots  (1836),  etc. 

We  nuisl  not  expect  of  Scribe  either  profound  psychology  or  real  style  ;  his 
chief  object  was  a  well-constructed  plot,  .ind  in  this  he  excelled.  The  specta- 
tor feels  complete  satisfaction  in  following  iiis  plot,  and  a  sort  of  disappoint- 
ment wlien  tlie  l)lay  is  over.  Scribe's  subjects  are  often  bold  or  dangerous  ; 
but  lie  plays  with  the  difficulty,  and  seems  to  be  turning  all  around  the 
subject  without  touching  it,  as  if  for  a  wager,  like  an  acrobat  dancing  over 
swords  :  in  this  respect  his  masterpiece  is  Une  Cliaine. 

However,  Scribe's  plays  are  not  devoid  of  observation  and  moral  signifi- 
cance. In  liis  vaudevilles  he  has  left  us  a  gallery  of  exact  and  interesting 
skelclies  :  fhe  National  Guardsman,  the  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  the  fashion- 
able aiul  frisky  officer  of  the  Restoration,  the  charlatan  journalist,  prototype 
of  Emile  de  Girardinand  J.  Janin,  the  upstart  merchant,  the  notary,  ttie  clerk. 
A.11  these  characters  are  alive  ;  costumes,  actions,  hobbies,  language  have  all 
been  copied  from  nature.  And  it  was  no  mean  achievement,  this  renovation 
of  the  characters  of  tlie  comedy  of  manners,  after  the  everlasting  imitations  of 
Moliere,  Regnard,  Dancourt  and  Beaumarchais  by  Picard,  Duval  and  a  host  of 
others.- Scribe  sometimes  does  even  better.  Poligny  in  ihe  Mariage  d'argent 
is  the  type  of  the  ambitious  young  man  formed  by  the  new  manners  (1).  In  La 
Camaraderie  (which  might  be  called  as  well  Les  Arrivistes),  \ye  find  all  Pailleron's 
types  of  actors,  more  spiritedly  portrayed.  In  La  Calomnie,  the  political  char- 
acters are  drawn  with  wit  and  accuracy. — Bertrand  et  Raton  and  Le  Verre  d'eaa 
are  models  of  historical  comedy,  in  the  superficial  and  shrewd  manner  for  which 
Sardou  became  famous.  Even  Dumas  pere,  that  great  inventor,  was  in  this 
genre  only  an  imitator  of  Scribe. 

Scribe  had  a  number  of  collaborators,  who  always  praised  his  honesty  and 
good  faith.  "  1  have  written  twelve  or  fiftfeen  vaudevilles  in  collaboration  with 
Scribe,  "  said  Garmouche,  "  and  I  can  honestly  say  tliat  in  all  these  pieces 
there  is  not  a  word  of  mine.  "  Usually  his  collaborators  brought  Ivim"  grandes 
machines"  more  or  less  melodramatic,  from  which  he  extracted  a  few  scenes, 
transposed  the  subject,  concentrated  the  whole,  and  re-wrote  the  play  from 
beginning  to  end.  But  the  "  collaborator,  "  all  the  same,  received  half  the 
royalty  (2). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2ncl  cycle,  p.  12G1. 

(2)  It  shoulil  be  reirieinbered  in  this  connection  that  existing  legislation  on  the  righls  o/' (ixthors 
is  due  to  Scribe.     He  made  a  large  fortune,  but  his  philantlii-oity  was  famous. 
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Contemporaries    of  Scribe.— BeUveen  4815  and  J848    numerous    comedies 
were  produced.     We  shall  merely  notice  the  chief  plays,  especially  to   briu 
out  the  boldness  of  some  of  their  subjects. — The  "  money  question  "  began  ti 
take  a  conspicuous  place   in   plays,  invading  nearly  all  the  comedies  of  mail 
ners,  while   some  of  these  were  especially  consecrated  to  the  subject,  such  a 

L'Argent,  by  C.  Bonjou 
(18:25),  L'/l^io/a^e,  by  Picari 
and  Empis  (18^26).  Afte 
Scribe's  Le  Mariage  d'argen 
(1827)  and  Le  Puff  (1848 
came  Ponsard's  Lllonneu 
et  r Argent  (1853)  and  U 
Bourse  (1856),  and  tliesi 
bring  us  to  Dumas  fits  an( 
E.Augier. — Balzac,  not  sat 
isfied  with  writing  novels 
Avrole  a  few  plays,  which 
were  not  very  well  received. 
The  only  one  which  deserves 
to  survive  is  Mercadei{i8M) 
in  which  Balzac  presents  th 
modern  Turcaret. — vVmon 
I  he  political  comedies  is  Le, 
Trois  Quartiers,  Avhich  Pi 
card  and  Mazeres  produce 
in  1827.  This  was  one  of  th 
most  successful  plays  of  th 
day,  and  a  willy  and  tru 
satire  on  the  bourgeoisies- 
nobility  and  the  financiers. 
The  abolition  of  the  cen 
sorship  afler  1830  resulted  in  a  large  immberof  dramatized  political  i3ami)hlel 
which  do  not  concern  us  here. — In  I  he  genre  of  historical  comedy  shouk 
be  menlioned  :  Don  Juan  d'Auiriche,  by  C.  Delavigne  (1835);  Mademoiselle  de\ 
Belle-Isle  (1839),  Un  mariage  sous  Louis  J^F  (1841;,  Les  Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cy, 
(1843)  by  Alexandre  Dumas  pere ;  and  Les  Premieres  Armes  de  Richelieu 
by  Bayard  (1839),  one  of  Dejazet's  triumphs. — In  comedies  about  marriage 
and  the  family  we  find  situations  and  themes  which  foretell  the  plays  of 
Augier  and  Dumas  fils.  L*Ecole  des  vieillards,  by  Casimir  Delavigne  (1823), 
acted  by  Talma  and  Mile  Mars,  had  great  success,  but  to-day  it  strikes 
us  as  singularly  banal.  Antony,  by  Dumas  pere  (1831),  acted  by  Madame  Dor 
val  and  Bocagc,  shows  us    the  type  of  romantic,   Byronic  love.     It  was  suc- 
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From  a  caricature  by  Benjamin. 
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Veeded  by  many  similar  plays,  as  Rene  was  by  many  similar  novels.  Le  Mari  a 
la  campagne,  by  Bayard  (18 U),  is  a  fine  and  amusing  satire  on  the  drawbacks, 
for  a  woman,  of  an  exaggerated  and  misunderstood  devotion,  Un  An.  ou  le 
Mariage  d'amour,  by  Ancelot,  (1830),  is  a  very  simple  but  strong  comedy  on 
misalliances  (and  may  be  compared  with  Catherine,  by  Henri  Lavedan). — La 
Mere  et  la  Fille,  by  Mazeres  and  Empis  (1830),  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and 
realism,  and  may  be  compared  with  Le  Supplice  d'ane  femme  by  Dumas ///s,  or 
L' Autre  Danger  by  Maurice  Donnay. — Une  Liaison,  by  Mazeres  and  Empis  (1834) 
is  another  bold  play,  whose  loo  real  denouement  shocked  the  public.  It  may 
be  compared  with  Le  Mariage  d'Olympe  by  Emile  Augier. — The  comedy  of 
maimers  tended  more;  and  more  towards  realism,  parallel  with  romantic  extra- 
vagance. However,  not  altogether  wise  respect  for  tradition,  academic  preju- 
dices and  the  habits  of  famons  actors  kept  alive  a  preference  foi:  comedies  in 
verse,  which  is  evident  in  Ponsard's  Iwo  great  successes,  and  in  the  first  plays 
of  Emile  Angier  (I), 


II.  —  EMILE  AUGIER  (1820?.1889). 

Like  Scribe,  Augier  has  no  other  history  than  that  of  his  works.  Oddly 
enough,  his  first  play  was  a  success,  La  Cigue  (gixew  at  the  Odcon).  These  two 
short  acts  in  verse,  which  were  soon  added  to  the  repertory  of  the  Theatre- 
Fraiigais,  and  are  still  pleasant  reading,  did  not  foretell  the  true  Emile  Augier, 
th:it  is,  the  author  of  the  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  and  Mailre  Guerin.  They  possess 
the  merit  of  b^ing  extremely  clear,  both  in  the  moral  and  literary  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  .obscure  and  insiind  than  V  Homme 'de  bien, 
a  three-act  comi'dy  in  verse  acted  in  1845  at  the  Theatre-FrauQais.  But,  in 
UAventariere  (1848),  the  anti-romanticist  tendencies  of  this  bourgeois  writer 
began  to  crystallise  and  in  Gabrielle  (1849)  could  be  found  their  most  com- 
plete and  realistic  expression.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  at  that  epoch,  it  required 
some  courage  to  praise  on  the  stage  respect  for  marriage  and  family  senti- 
ment ?  The  romanticist  thesis  of  the  rights  of  passion,  or  of  passion  as  making 
everything  right,  was  then  paramount  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  novels.  In 
Gabrielle,  Emile  Augier  made  it  a  merit  in  his  heroine  to  resist  passion  as  re- 
presented by  Stephane  ;  it  was  fidelity  he  honoured  and  made  poetic.  "  O 
pere  de  famille,  0  poete,  je  Vaime  !  "  cries  Gabrielle  in  the  denouement. 
'  In  all  his  later  plays,  Augier  was  the  defender  and  avocate  of  the  fainil.N 
against  ambition,  prejudice,  sophistry  of  every  sort;  and  in  this  respect  liis 
work  is  of  the  healthiest  kind. 

So  in    Le  Mariage  t/'O/jmpe  (1855),  he  shows   vividly   llie   <langer   of  a   moral 


(1)   Concerning   all   these    realistic  plays  previous   to  Augier    nnrt  numas  fil--,  '  .i     M     ^^:: 

Changes  Comedie  sous  la  Jiestauration  (Fonteinoing,  1904). 
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misalliance  ;  a  low  woman  is  not  rehabilitated  by  marriage ;  she  will  always  be 
"  homesick  for  the  mud  ". — The  young  girl  who  has  a  rich  dowry  is  an  object 
of  envy  ;  Augier  shows,  in  his  Ceinture  doree  (1856),  that  it  is  more  difficult  fo 
her  than  for  anyone  else  to  make  a  marriage  after  her  own  heart,  especially 
if,  like  Galiste,  she  has  a  noble  soul,  and  learns  that  her  father's  fortune  is  due 
to  doubtful*  speculations.  The  father  must  restore  the  money  he  has  dishon- 
('•^tl\   mad!'-,  then,  only,  the  honoLirable  suitor,  who  has  not  dared  offer  himself, 

but  who  is  loved,  will  pay  court  tC 
the  young  girl. — Luxury,  like  for- 
tune, is  destructive  of  family  feel 
ing.     One  of  the  boldest  of  Augier' 
phiys,  Les  Lionncs  paiivres  (1858),  i 
based  on  this  idea.— In  Un  beau  Ma 
riage  (4859)  another  kind  of  misal 
Fiance  is  dealt  with.     A  young  sa 
vant,  who  is  on  the  threshold  of 
fiiiT^  career,  marries  into  a  frivolou 
social  circle;  he   suffers  from  this 
and  converts   his  wife   to  his  ow 
serious- life    by    his    courage    an 
devotion  to  science.- Les  Effronte. 
(4861)  was  followed  by  a  sequel,  L 
Fils  de  Giboyer  (48^2).     In  the  firs 
of  these  comedies,  we  again  have  a 
conflict  between  money  and  honour 
Clemence  is  on  the  point  of  bein 
its  victim.    The  effronte,  Vernoui 
let,  at  first  ashamed  of  having  bee 
condemned  as  a  criminal,  holds  u 
his  head  again,  publishes  a  paper 
obtains  political  protection  for  him 
self,  and,  though  he  does  not  succeed 
in   marrying  Clemence,    continues 
to  prosper.     Then  the  famous  Giboyer  appears,  an  outcast  and  a  boliemiaii,  the 
modern  Figaro,  in  short,  ready  for  anything,  and  good  for  nothing.     He  becomes 
the  liero  of  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,  a  piece  containing  far  too  much  politics  and  polem- 
ics.—In  La  Contagion  (1866),  Paul   Forestier  (1868),  Jean   de  Thonimeray  (1872), 
Augier  attributes  the  decadence  of  the  young  generation  to  idleness,  misplaced 
ambition,  and  cynicism.— In  1876  he  wrote  a  play  on  divorce,  Madame  Coverlet, 
and  in  1878  made  his  adieux  to  the  public  Avith  Les  Four chambaiilt,  in  which  he 
once  more  deals  with  the  beauty  of  family  urnon,  but  with^situations  and  soph- 
isms in  which  we  perceive  more  and  more  the  infiuencc  of  Dumas  fits. 
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From  a  photograph 
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Of  Augier's  two  masterpieces,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (4854)  and  Maitre  Gue- 
rin  (1864),  tlie  first  was  drawn  from  Jules  Sandeau's  novel,  Sacset  Parchemins. 
M.  Poirier  is  the  M.  Jourdain  of  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe.  The  wealthy 
bourgeoisie  of  1840  did  not  covet  the  luxury  and  elegant  manners  of  noblemen, 
but  their  lilies,  and  their  political  influence.  "  I  am  ambitious,  "  says  M.  Poi- 
rier piteously,  his  idea  being  that  *'  commerce  is  the  true  school  for  states- 
men, "  and  he  himself  having  given  liis  daughter  to  the  Marquis  de  Presle  in 
order  to  be  made  a  baron  and  peer.  This  play,  very  witty  and  well-balanced, 
in  wliich  neitlier  party  is  systematically  sacrificed  to  the  other,  is  both  a  dram- 
atic masterpiece  and  a  social  document  (1).— As  to  Maitre  Gaerin,  it  is  the 
admirable  portrayal  of  a  man  of  harsh  will,  who  becomes  rich  and  powerful, 
but  wlio  forfeits  llie  esteem  of  all  his  family  and,  abandoned  by  them,  dies 
alone  and  exploited  by  low  people. 

Augier  writes  in  a  temperate  and  vigorous  style,  sometimes  rather  declamat- 
ory, or  too  intentionally  witty  ;  but  he  was  the  most  robust  and  thoughtfid 
French  dramatist  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


III.  —  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  FILS  (1824-1895). 

Dumas  fils,  son  of  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  made  his  debut  with  a 
play  called  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  in  1852,  which  was  founded  on  a  novel 
he  had  published  in  1848.  The  subject  is  banal,  and  not  moral  ;  but  the 
drama  was  written  simply,  and  the  style  and  staging  were  of  a  realism  which 
struck  the  public. — Dumas  afterwards  wrote  with  varying  success,  often  arou- 
sing more  scandal  than  applause  :  Diane  de  Lys  (1^53),  Le  Demi-Monde  (1855), 
La  Question  d'argent  (1857),  Un  Pere  prodigue  (1859),  VAmi  des  femmes  (iS64), 
Les  Idees  de  Mme  Aiibray  (1867),  La  Princesse  Georges  (1871),  La  Femme  de 
Claude  (1873),  UEtrangere  (1876),  Denise  (1885),  and  Francillon  (1887). 

Dumas  fits  was  a  disciple  of  Diderot  in  so  far  as  he  thought  that  tl>e  stage 
should  be  useful.  "  All  literature,  "  he  wrote,  "  which  does  not  keep  in 
view  the  perfectibility,  the  moral  uplifting  of  society,  the  ideal,  the  useful, 
is  a  rickety,  urdiealthy,  stillborn  literature.  The  servile  reproduction  of  facts 
and  of  men  is  the  work  of  a  clerk  and  a  photographer  ;  and  1  defy  anybody  to 
name  a  single  writer,  who  survived  his  time,  whose  object  was  not  to  improve 
mankind.  "  Dumas  Jits  was  not  satisfied,  like  Augier,  with  recalling  society, 
spoiled  as  it  was  by  romanticist  nonsense,  to  the  practice  of  the  old  family 
virtues  ;  he  Ayas  a  reformer,  and  a  thesis  animates,  though  it  often  spoils, 
all  his  plays. 

His  was  [at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  generous  and  most  ndsleading 
minds  of  our  lime;    lie   had   true   ideas,  and    they    resulted  in  absurd  or  mons- 

(1)  Murccaiij;  cJiuisi.i,  2iiil  cycle,  [>.    1267.  s 
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trous  conclusions.     Sometimes,  for  instance  in  Les  Idees  de  Mme  Aabray,  andi 
Denise,  he  confounds  forgiveness  with    esteem,  and  preaches  marriage  unde 
conditions  whicli  banisli  moral  security.     Sometimes,  as  in  La  Femme  de  Claude 
he  demands  the  punistiment  of  the  guilty^  woman,  and  cries  *'  Kill  her!  "— 
Finally,  for  the  embarrassments  or  conflicts  of  marriage  he  finds  only  one  re 

medy,  that  is,  divorce  (La 
Femme  de  Claude,  La  Prin 
cesse  GeorgeSy  VElrangerei 
etc.).  These  plays  contri 
buted,  quite  as  much  as  dis- 
cussions in  the  press,  t 
excite  pubUc  opinion. 

Dumas  fils  is   a    realist, 
with    a    sharp    and    pene 
I  rating  mind,  but  he  is  also 
"  the  son  of  his  father;  ' 
and  this    accounts   for  the 
romanticist  element  in  his 
plays.     His  plots  are  often 
strange  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity,  as    in  VElrangere 
and  La  Princesse  de  Bagdad, 
Sometimes  he  makes  them 
obscure  with  an  Ibsen  —  an- 
ticipating symbolism,  as  in 
La  Femme  de  Claude.    Thes 
"   romanticist    impulses 
are  also  evident  in  the  ti 
rades  of  his  "  reasoning 
characters,  or  of  his  young 
men    and    girls  ;    betwee 
two  realistic  scenes,  an  un 
seasonable    and    luxurian 
poetry    invades    the    play 
His    prefaces,   at   times   s 
eloquent,  form  on  the  whole  incoherent  combinations  of  paradox  and  sophistry 
Dumas  y?/s  also  inherited  from  his  father  a  dramatic  gift,  visible  in  all  his  plays 
which  enabled  him  to  construct  logical  and  powerful  plots  :  for  instance,  in  L 
Princesse  Georges,  a  genuine  prose  tragedy,  and  Denise,  a  comedy  based  entirel 
on  passion  and  sentiment,  and  written  according  to  the  three  classic  unities. 

He    did    not  exactly  create   characters.     His  young  girls   are,  for  the   mos 
part,  "  bleating  lambs  ",  who  bid  fair  to  become    insupportable  "  women  oi 
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the  world.  "  His  women  are  so  occupied  with  developing  theses,  that  they 
resemble  talking  machines  :  as,  for  instance,  the  Buchesse  de  Septmonts  in 
L'Etrangere,  Francinc  dc  Riverolles  in  Fraiicillon,  Cesarine  in  La  Femme  de 
Claude,  and  Severine  in  La  Princesse  Georges,  not  to  speak  of  his  female  logi- 
cians like  Mme  de  Rumieres  or  Mme  Godefroy.  An  exception  miust  be  made 
in' Hie  case  of  Denise  and  her  mother,  Mme  Brissot,  the  most  vital  characters 
in  this  gallery  of  women.  The  men  are  even  more  artificial;  they  are  all  com- 
missioned by  the  autlior  to  incarnate  a  thesis  and  deliver  speeches.  We  must 
except  the  Due  de  Septmonts  in  L'Etrangere,  M.  Brissot  in  Denise,  and  espe- 
cially a  number  of  incidental  characters,  who  are  occasionally  very  amusing, 
like  Carillac  in  Francillon. 

The  slyle  of  Dumas  //7s  is  culling  and  witty,  often  oratorical.  It  is  not,  truly 
speaking,  a  dramatic  style.  All  the  cliaracters  speak  the  same  language,  and 
I  heir  speech  never  difTerentiales  them.  Tliis  naturalistic  writer  lacks,  in  the 
Jiighest  degree,  naturalness.  In  reality,  lie  is  a  pamphleteer,  a  journalist  or 
a  preacher,  who  casts  his  polemics  in  dramatic  form,  because,  as  we  said,  he 
is  "  the  son  of  his  father.  " 

IV.— OTHER  AUTHORS  OF  COMEDIES. 

EUGENE  LABICHE  (1815-1888),  is,  after  Scribe,  the  most  illustrious  re- 
presentative writer  of  vaudevilles.  lie  understood,  like  Scribe,  how  to  intro- 
duce w  ell  observed  types  into  his  little  plays  with  their  slight  plots  :  bourgeois, 
clerks,  notaries,  foreigners,  etc.  Perhaps  he  is  superior  to  Scribe  in  a  certain 
gift  for  ironical  shrewdness,  and  for  semi-benevolent,  semi-ill-natured  common 
sense  which  appears  in  his  best  plays  :  Le  Misanthrope  el  L'Auvergnai  (1852)  (1) 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (1860),  (2)  La  Poudre  aux  yeax  (18til),  La  Cagnoite 
(1864),  etc.  Furthermore,  he  renovated  the  form  of  the  long  vaudeville  by  con- 
structing ingenious  plots  based  on  misunderstandings,  and  arranged  with  an 
amazing  crescendo  effect,  the  model  in  this  genre  being  Le  Chapeau  de  paille 
dlialie.  Finally,  into  his  easy  and  natural  dialogue  he  sometimes  introduces  the 
most  comical  nonsense,  reMeved  with  witticisms  more  significant  than  Ihose  of 
Diunns  fils  ; — M.  Perrichon,  for  example,  says  to  the  man  whom  he  believes  he 
has  saved  :  "  You  owe  everything  to  me...  1  shall  never  forget  it.  "  Here  we 
find  already  the  "  mots  de  nature,  "  the  invention  of  which  was  claimed  by 
the  Theatre  litre.— The  merit  of  Labiche's  work,  apparently  light  and  super- 
ficial, becomes  more  and  more  evident.  Efnile  Augier  wrote  :  *'  The  plays  of 
Labiclie  gain  a  hundred  percent  in  being  read  ;  the  burlesque  side  vanishes, 
while  the  truly  comic  element  aj)pears  "  (3). 

(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1278. 

(2)  Morcaaux  rhoisis,  Isl  cy<;le  p.  598. 

(3)  Preface  lo  Lc  Theatre  de  Labichc. 
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VICTORIEN  SARDOU  (1881-4908). — Sardou  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
dramatic  auUiois  of  llic  iiiiiclccutli  century.  He  began  modestly  ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Patles  de  mouche  (I860)  suddenly  placed  him  above  all  his  rivals.  In 
1861  lie  acliieved  a  verilabh'  triumph  with  his  Nos  intimes.  Afterwards  he  pro- 
duced La  Famille  BenoUon  (1865),  Nos  bons  Villageois  (186G),  Palrie  (1869),  Rabagas 
(1873),  La  Maine  (1874),  Dora  (1877),  Daniel  Rochai  (1880),  Divor(;ons(i8H0),  Fedo- 
ra (1884),  Theodora  (1884), 
Thermidor  (1891),  Madame 
Sans-Gene  (1893),  VAJJ'aire 
des  Poisons  (1907),  etc. 

To  begin  witli,  Sardou 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful 
Frenchconstructors  of  plots. 
Like  Scribe,  and  even  more 
easily,  he  presented,  knot- 
led  and  unknolted  the  most 
complex  subject.  For  ins- 
tance, in  Les  Patles  de  mou- 
che the  plot  turns  on  a  tel- 
ler which  passes  from  hand 
to  hand,  is  lost,  and  whicli 
the  spectator  constautly 
fears  will  reach  the  hands 
of  the  one  who  ought  not  to 
read  it.  This  is  a  trifle,  no 
doubt,  but  in  itself  it  is.  per- 
fect. The  same  quality  is 
found  ill  all  his  plots. — In 
the  second  place,  Sardou  is 
one  of  those  who  have  often 
succeeded  in  fusing  comedy 
with  drama  :  Nos  Intimes, 
La  Famille  Benoiton,   Dora 

are  composed  of  two  parts  :  a  witty  satire  of  contemporary  society  aud  a  crisis 
of  passion.  Generally,  in  the  third  or  fourth  act,  these  characters,  so  light  and 
amusiug,  find  themselves  involved  in  some  very  compromising  or  mysterious 
affair^  and  the  spectator  foresees  the  worst  catastrophes.  But  everytliing  comes 
out  right;  as  the  audience  must  go  home  satisfied,  all  the  tragical  diflicullies 
are  attributed  to  misunderstandings,  and  almost  all  Sardou's  comedies  could  he 
entitled  :  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  or  Mach  Ado  about  Nothiiuj.  Sardou  also 
contributed  lo  the  satirical  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  time,  and  such 
plays  as  La  Famille  Benoiton,  Nos  bons  Vilhujeois,  Rabagas,  etc.,  may  be  consulted 
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as   if  they  were   actually  documents,  and  frequently  very    penetrating  one 
— Finally,  Sardou  often  composed  plays  of  a  clearer  inspiration,  andremarkab 
for  their  unity  of  action  and  tone,  such  as   Pairie,  La  Haine  and  Fedora,  whi 
we  believe  will  be   considered  his  three  masterpieces.     The  suppleness  of  h 
talent  appears  in  this  versatility.     Who  could  have  supposed  the  author  of  L^ 
Pattes  de  mouche  capable  of  writing  Patrie?    Sardou  always  achieved  more 
popular   success   by  his   lighter  pieces,   with  mixtures  of  superficial  comical 
elements   with  tragic  elements  meant  to  be  laughed  at —  but  it  is  his  serious 
dramas  that  will  keep  his  name  alive. 

MEILHAC  and  HALEVY  were  inseparable  collaborators,  who  continue 
and  transformed  the  Scribe  vaudeville  from  4860  to  4880.  La  Petite  MarquiSi 
La  Vie  Parisienne,  and  operettas  like  La  Belle  Helene  offer  the  amiable  satii 
and  buffoonery  current  in  gay  society.  Once  the  two  authors  rose  to  high  con 
edy  with  Froufrou,  a  play  full  of  sensibility  and  naturalness,  which  deserves 
keep  its  place  in  the  standard  repertory. 

I^DOUARDPAiLLERON  (4834-4899)  surpassed  the  pleasant  mediocrity  < 
his   oilier   plays  when  he  wrote   Le   Monde  ou  Von  s'ennuie  (1884),   a   piquai 
portrayal  of  academic  salons  with  the  pedantry  and  rivalries  which,  in  spite 
polite  manncTS  and  high-sounding  words,  are  found  there. — The  countess  deCe 
rail  is  a  Philaminle  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  longer  a  bourgeoise 
but  a  great  lady.     She  works  for  the  entry  of  her  son  Roger  into  the  Institute, 
and  wishes  to  marry  him   to  a  rich  and  learned   English  girl  who   translal 
Schopenhauer.     Her  salon  serves  as  a  platform  or  spring-board  for  the  Orient 
scholar  Saiiit-Ueau,  the  philosopher  Bellac,  some  laureate  poets,  etc.     The  s 
tire  upon  tins   society  is    evolved  in  the  most  witty  manner  by  the  mother 
the  Countess  de  Ceran,  the  duchess  de  Reville,  a  pleasing  logician,  and  by  Ra 
mond,  the   sub-prefect,  whose  wife,  Jeanne,  is   an  attractive  parody  of  all  t 
precieuses.     A  well-managed  plot,    skilfully  harmonised  with  the  satire,  brin 
about  two  marriages.     The  third  act,  in  which  three  couples  play  at  hide-an 
seek  in  I  lie  shadows  of  the   greenhouse,  has  been  justly  compared  to  the  ches 
nut  scene  in  the   Mariaije  de  Figaro.     Le  Monde  ou  Von  s'ennuie,  whose   succe 
at  first  was  attributed  to  personal   allusions,  is   sMIl  a  favourite  play    with  a 
diences  that  know  nothing  of  academic  rivalries. 

Pailleron's  other  plays  are  UAge  ingrat,  L'Etincelle,  and  Cabolins. 

V.  —   NATURALISM   IN   THE   DRAMA 

HENRY  BECQUE  (4837-4904)  marks  a  strong  reaction  against  the  school 
Scribe  and  Victorien  Sardou.     For  their  moral  optimism  and  indulgent  philos 
ophy,  Becque   substitutes  the   darkest  pessimism  ;  he   was   the  first   to    writj 
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those  dismal,  uimioral  plays  in  vvliich  liio  writer  iuteuds  to  represent  "  society 
as  it  is  ",  that  is,  consisting  entirely  of  rascals  and  dupes — the  comedie  rosse. 
The  two  best  plays  by  thi^  playwright,  who  worked  with  difficulty,  and  got 
his  plays  produced  with  still  more  difficulty,  are  Les  Corbeaux  (1882)  and  La 
Parisienne  (1885). 

The  "  THEATRE  LIBRE  "  (1887-1893).— M.  Antoine,  an  amateur  actor, 
founded  al  M()nlniarlr(»  I  he  V\\h\  Theatre,  so  called  because  its  plays,  being  re- 
presClited  only  before  an  i,nvited  audiejice,  were  not  submitted  to  the  ce-nsor. 
It  could,  therefore,  risk  everything.  The  first  advantage  arising  from  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  to  rid  the  public  of  a  certain  uumber  of  would-be  great 
men,  whose  plays  were  rejected  by  all  the  managers  and  who  claimed  unrec- 
ognised genius.  Antoine  produced  their  plays  before  his  unprejudiced 
audience,  and  it  promptly  rejected  them.  The  second  advantage  of  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  that  it  proved  completely  that  freedom  to  say  anything 
whatever  on  the  stage,  when  it  passes  certain  limits,  is  more  tiresome  than 
scandalous.  A  few  horrible  plays  were  given  before  the  three  hundred  invited 
guests  of  this  theatre,  plays  which  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  appalled  managers  passed  for  masterpieces,  but  which,  when  represent- 
ed, amazed  even  this  audience,  which  was  ready  for  anything,  by  their  worth- 
lessness.  All  the  same,  the  Free  Theatre  did  reveal  a  few  vigorous  and  bold 
dramatists,  such  as  Georges  Ancey  {VEcole  des  veufs),  Emile  Fabre  {U Argent), 
Henry  Geard  {Les  Resignes),  etc.— On  the  other  hand,  it  helped  to  popularise 
the  masterpieces  of  the  foreign  stage  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Ibsen's  plays,  Les  Revenants,  Le  Canard  saavage,  La  Dame  de  la  mer,  and 
Hauptmaun's  Les  Tisserands  had  their  first  French  representation  at  the  Free 
Theatre. — Finally,  the  unhealthy  influence  of  this  theatre  upon  contemporary 
dramatists  cannot  be  denied.  Pessimism,  vulgarity,  "  mots  de  nature  "  and 
especially  unmorality,  that  is  to  say,  vice  which  is  ignorant  of  itself  and  is 
happy  in  its  ignorance,  are  a  few  of  the  essential  elements  of  current  comedy; 
and  for  this  condition  of  French  dramatic  literature  the  Theatre  Libre  is  largely 
responsible. 

YI.  —  EDMOND  ROSTAND  (1868-1919) 

A  reaction  was  to  be  expected,  creating  a  counter-current  which  still  opposes 
the  foregoing  conditions.  Besides  the  plays  of  Jean  Richepin,  the  name  which 
incarnates  this  idealistic,  poetic  and  moral  reaction,  is  that  of  Edniond  Rostand. 
This  writer's  first  success  was  Les  Romanesques,  given  in  1894  at  I  he  Thealre- 
Fran^ais.  -Its  subject  is  very  simple  :  Two  fathers,  who  are  country  neighbours, 
wish  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  their  children,  Percinet  and  Sylvelle. 
The  young  man  and  the  girl  arc  very  romantic  ;  and  a  bourgeois  marriage  seems 
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impossible  to  them.  Tlie  two  fathers,  therefore,  play  the  game  of  the  Montague 
and  Gapulets.  Pcrcinet-Romeo  arranges  meetings  with  Sylvette-Juliette  at  thi 
other  end  of  the  park.  To  hasten  matters,  the  two  fathers  prepare  a  counterfei 
kidnapping  of  Sylvette  by  hired  bravos  ;  Percinet  defends  his  beauty,  and  he- 
father  consents  to  the  mai 
riage  as  a  reward  for  hi 
^courage.  Meanwhile,  th 
two  fathers,  who  now  occ 
py  the  same  garden,  begi 
to  quarrel.  Percinet  rim 
>  Sylvette  discover  that  the 
have  been  tricked.  Perci 
net  runs  away  in  search  c 
real  adventures;  he  return 
disilhisionised,  and  aJl  end 
with  a  happy  marriage.  ] 
is  tlie  style  of  this  cliarmiui 
lillle  play  Avhicli  gives  it  a 
its  value. 

In  1895,  Rostand  compoi 
sed  La  Princesse   lointain 
borrowed  from  a  medifrv 
legend,  mentioned    in   ou 
text  (1).    Rostand  gave  thij 
snbject   a    most    luxuriou: 
setting,  in  verses  of  oriental 
splendour.     In  1897,  La  Sa^ 
maritniiie,    the    subject    oi 
which  was  taken  from  thi 
Bible,   exhibited  Rostand 
taleni  in  a  new  light,  more   simple    and  exquisite. — In  December  of  the  sam 
year  the  Portc-Saint-Marlin  theatre  produced  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

If  ever  the  word  overwhelmliuj  applied  to  a  theatrical  success,  it  was  to  tha 
of  Cyrano.  The  public,  the  critics,  everybody  applauded  it.  Feailletons  wer 
widly  enthusiastic  in  their  accounts  of  it.  This  was,  first,  because  the  play  wa 
thoroughly  French  in  spirit.  In  absolute  reaction  against  the  "  naturalism"  whic 
had  characterised  the  preceding  thirty  years,  Rostand's  work  was  related  I 
that  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Marion  Delornie  and  Ruy-Blas,  to  that  of  Corneille  in  Do 
Sanche  d'Aragon,  and  to  the  burlesques  of  the  lime  of  Louis  XIII.  Then  Cyrano 
in  himself,  was  a  perfect  hero  for  the  romanticists,  he  in  whom  tlie  sublim 
and  Ihe  grotesque  were  united.     They    had  thought  to  discover  such  a]  hero  ii 

[i)  Gf.  p.  93. 
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Ruy-Dlas,  but  a  lackey  is  not  csseiilially  grolcsque,  nor  Iho  roliconi  lover  oi'  liic 
Queen  of  Spain  sublime.  Cyrano,  on  the  contrary,  is  both  burlesque  and  gro- 
tesque. Physically,  he  is  more  so  than  anyone  else.  His  nose,  "  qui  d'un 
quart  d'heure  en  tout  lieu  le  precede,  "  dooms  him  to  be  the  victim  of  jests 
and  ridicule  more  than  a  Don  Quixote  or  a  Falstaff.  He  is  burlesque  in  his  wit 
and  his  imagination  ;  he  is  the  ridiculous  author  of  the  Voyage  dans  la  lane  ; 
he  belongs  to  that  group  "  Louis  XIII  ",  which  evokes  memories  of  Gallot's 
engravings  and  Teniers'  vagrants.  If  he  were  only  that,  Cyrano  would  make 
us  laugh  and  then  fatigue  us,  along  with  the  Saint-Amands,  the  Farets  and  the 
Scarrons.  But  he  is  something  more.  Under  this  grotesque  exterior  is  a 
heroic  and  romantic  martyr  to  love,  and  a  refined  precieux.  The  spectator  is 
first  moved  to  laughter,  and  then  to  emotion.  Full  of  restrained  tenderness, 
always  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself,  but  withheld  by  his  consciousness 
of  his  ridiculous  appearance,  he  serves  as  a  go-between  for  an  insipid  gallant 
and  the  very  Roxane  whom  he  adores,  generously  lending  his  wit  and  heart 
to  this  rival.  He  only  declares  his  love  when  he  is  dying,  and  sure  of  not 
hearing  her  answer.  The  French  public  was  pleased  to  recognise  itself  in 
Cyrano.  Courageous,  witty,  eloquent,  the  character  is  a  synthesis  of  French 
national  qualities.  It  also  incarnates  the  most  fascinating  of  French  defects  : 
courage  easily  turned  to  boasting,  generosity  to  Don-Quixotism,  and  eloquence 
to  vaunting.  Finally,  its  quick  and  variegated  action,  its  skilful  plot,  the  vibrant 
morality  of  the  subject,  and  the  incomparable  intensity  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  all  contribute  to  make  Cyrano  a  charming  and  lasting  play. 

In  1900  Rostand  produced  L'Aiglon,  which  had  a  brilliant  success.  It  was  a 
tour  de  force  to  put  the  whole  history  of  the  young  Duke  de  Reichstadt  in  six 
acts.  The  poetry  of  the  play  becomes  more  and  more  picturesque  ;  and  every- 
thing is  concrete.  Every  symbol  is  incarnated  in  a  living  being  ;  and  every 
dea  becomes  visible  in  soms  wjll-chosen  object.  Take,  for  instance,  the  little 
wooden  soldiers  that  Flambeau  takes  out  of  his  pockets,  the  imperial  knick- 
knacks  he  spreads  before  the  marvelling  eyes  of  the  duke ;  the  little  hat  set 
upon  the  table,  which  hypnotises  Metternich ;  the  grenadier's  uniform  hidden 
under  Flambeau's  livery,  the  vision  of  the  Wagram  battle-field,  etc.  When 
one  reads  it,  UAiglon  leaves  a  somewhat  confused  impression,  but  on  the  stage 
it  is  full  of  life  and  poetry.— Finally,  Rostand  produced  Clianlecler,j\  fantaslic 
and  symbolical  play  which  does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  Ihe  impalient 
expectations  of  the  public,  but  which,  on  a  reading,  reveals  marvellous  original- 
ity in  subject  and  form. 

Vn.  _  CONTEMPORARY  COMEDY. 

Nothing  could  l)e  more  varied  than  Frencli  dramatic  literal  u re  has  been  since 
the  last  years  of  the   nineteenth  century.     Under  the   influence   of  so   many 
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manifestos,  prefaces  and  bold  efforts,  the  public,  whicli  is  always  increasing  wit] 
regard  to  the  theatre,  has  also  become  more  eclectic.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  opinioi 
that  all  genres  of  plays  are  good,  even  the  tiresome  genre ;  and  provided  the  au 
thor  has  talent  and  the  actors  reputation,  it  welcomes  with  sympathetic  curiositjj 
more  or  less  lasting,  everything  submitted  to  its  attention.  The  consequence  0 
this  is  an  intense  production  of  plays  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify.  We  mus 
be  satisfied  with  simply  mentioning  the  most  remarkable  of  them  : 

M.  DE  PORTO-RICH  E  has  written  :  Amour  ease  (1891),  Le  Passe  (1897),  L 
Vieil  Homme  (1911).  lie  is  a  psychologist  whose  finesse  is  sometimes  exquisite 
sometimes  irritating  ;  he  is  like  a  realistic  Marivaux. 

PAUL  HERVIEU  (died  1915)  was  a  disciple  of  Em.  Augier  and  Dumas ^i/s.  H 
cliose  subjects  in  which  sentiment,  soinetimes  passion,  is  in  a  struggle  with  law 
his  action  is  characterised  by  a  sober  energy  ;  his  style  is  lofty,  and  vigorou 
without  ever  becoming  brutal.     His  best  pieces,  which  are  more  tragedies  than 
comedies,  arc  :  Les  Tenailles  (1895),  La  Loi  de  Vhomme  (1897),  Connais-toi  (1909). 

JULES  LEMAITRE  (died  1914) treated,  with  irony  and  penetration,  subjecl 
connected  with  social  and  political  morals,  and  his  plays  reveal  perfect  knowledgj 
of  the  art  of  dramatic  writing.  After  the  appearance  of  his  first  play,  Revoltei 
in  1889,  he  won  a  resounding  success  with  his  Le  Depute  Leveau  (1891),  whicj 
was  not  only  a  piquant  satire  on  boulangisme,  but  also  a  lasting  study  of  mo( 
ern  political  morals.  He  then  wrote  Le  Pardon  (1895),  VAine  (1898),  Li 
Massiere  (1905),  etc.,  and  each  of  his  plays  proves  the  finesse  of  his  psychologj 
and  the  charm  of  his  style  (1). 

In  a  more  limited  and  grave  geine,  w^e  have  the  social  plays  of  M.  J.  BRIEUXj 
Blanchette  {i89'2),  U Evasion  (18%),  La  Robe  rouge  ({900),  Les  Remplaganies  (1901] 
Le  Berceau  (1903),  e!c.  M.  Brieux  docs  not  fear  to  grapple  frankly  with  tlW 
most  serious  anddi'licale  problems,  handling  them  with  an  honesty  soinelime| 
rough  but  often  eloquent.  He  strives  to  do  away  with  contemporary  sophis 
try  with  respect  to  the  benefits  of  knowledge  ;  he  recalls  judges  to  their  pre 
fessional  duty,  and  scores  politicians  who  try  to  influence  justice  ;  he  sliame| 
(hose  mothers  who  confide  the  upbringing  of  their  children  to  others,  an< 
points  out  the  terrible  ambiguities  of  divorce  in  its  relation  to  the  child. 

M.  ^MILE  F  A  BR  E  devotes  his  plays  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  money.  Th< 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  entitled  Les  Ventres  dores  (1905),  which  is  sombr^ 
and  vigorous.     His  success  does  honour  to  the  taste  and  morality  of  the  public^ 

M.  FRANCOIS  DE  CUREL  is  less  a  dramatic  author  than  a  powerful 
moralist    and    sociologist,  who  places  his  philosophical  studies  in  a  theatric- 


(1)  On  .T.  L(Mnaitre,  as  a  critic,  cf.  p.  810. 
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ill  frainoAvork.  Le  Repas  du  lion  (1897)  sets  forth  the  problem  of  the  soUdar- 
ily  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  working  people.  La  Nouvelle  Mole 
(1899)  is  a  magnificent  study  of  the  scientific  conscience. 

We  shall  place  in  the  second  rank  M.  Maurice  Donnay,  whose  work  is  above 
all  witty  in  V Autre  Danger  (190:2)  and  Paraitre  (1906);  — M.  Henri  Lavedan,who 
is  very  clever  in  handling  rather  conventional  subjects,  as  in  Le  Prince  d'Aurec 
(1894),  Le  Marquis  de  Priola  (1902),  Le  Duel  (1905).— M.  Alfred  Capus,  an 
amusing  optimist  in  La  Veine  (1902),  Les  Deux  ecoles  (1905),  etc... — M.  Henri 
Bataille,  a  bold  psychologist,  but  too  much  bent  upon  astonishing  the  public; 
— M.  Henri  JBernstein,  a  very  ingenious  constructor  of  plots  which  are  at  once 
simple  and  terrible. 

Many  other  names  could  be  added  to  this  list,  the  drama  having  always  been 
in  France,  the  genre  which  has  absorbed  and  unfortunately  spoiled  the  greatest 
number  of  gifted  wrilers. 
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SCENES    FROM    COMEDIES 

Ornament  of  the  time  of  Louis-Philippe* 


QUASIMODO 

Frieze  taken  from  a  romanticist  edition  oi  ■Noiie-Dame-de-l-'aris. 


GHAPTEK   XI. 
THE    NOVEL    IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

r  FROM  1800  TO  1825,  we  should  mention  Atala  (180:),  Rene  (1802),  by 
Chateaubriand  ;  Adolphe,  by  B.  CONSTANT  (1816),  and  the  novels  of/Wme  DE 
STAEL  {Delphine,  1802:  Corinne,  1807).— Other  novelists  were  XAVIER  DE 
MAISTRE  and  CHARLES  NODIER. 

2"  In  the  HISTORICAL  GENRE,  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  : 
A.  DE  WG/V/ wrote  Cinq-Mars  ( 1826)  :  VICTOR  HUGO,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
(i83i),  Les  Miserahles  I1S62);  A.  DUMAS  pere,  Les  Mousquetaires  (1844), 
and  interminable  sequels. — About  1840  appeared  the  roman-feuilleton  (novel 
published  in  instalments  in  newspapers)  written  by  EUGcNE  SUE,  PONSON 
DU  TERRAIL,  etc. 

3"  In  the  REALISTIC  AND  NATURALISTIC  GENRES  :  STENDHAL  published 
in  i83i  Le  Roug-e  et  le  Noir  and  in  i83q  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  He  is  a 
keen  observer,  with  a  dry  style. — BALZAC  (1799-1850)  wrote  a  long  series  of 
novels  of  manners  under  the  general  title  of  Comedie  humaine.  He  was  the 
most  prolific  creator  of  types  in  French  literature;  he  describes  both  the  milieus 
and  the  characters.  His  masterpieces  are  Eug^enie  Grandet  and  Le  Pere 
Goriot.—M^RIMcE  was  successful  as  a  writer  of  short  stories. ^GL/ST^  VE  FLAU- 
BtRT  is  a  realist  in  Madame  Bovary  (1857),  and  a  romanticist  in  Salammho 
{1H62).  —  ALPHONSE  DAUDET  was  a  vibrant  and  poetic  realist  (Jack,  1876; 
Le  Nabab,  1879). —  ^MILE  ZOLA  was  a  romantic  naturalist  (UAssommoir, 
1877  ;  Germinal",    i885). 

4"  THE  IDEALISTIC  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOVEL.—  GEORGE  SAND  (1804 

1876),  at  first  wrote  romances  of  passion  (Indiana,  Valentine);  then  socialistic 
novels  (Le  Meunier  d'Ang-ibauJt)  ;  finally,    novels   of  rural   life  [Frangois  le 
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Champi,  La  Mare  au  diable,.  George  Sand  excels  in  describing  nature  :  she 
is  simple,  eloquent  and  poetic—  JULES  SANDEAU,  OCTAVE  FEUILLET, 
A.  THEURIET  were  among  others  novelists  in  this  vein. 

5"  Among  CONTEMPORARY  novelists,    PAUL   BOURGET   prefers  the  study  of 
social  questions;  PIERRE  LOT/  portrays  foreign  countries. 


E  have  already  seen  that  the  novel,  represented  in 
every  epoch  of  French  literature  by  very  OTiginal 
works,  was  transformed  and  enriched  in  tlie  eight- 
eenth century  by  a  double  influence,  that  of  the 
English  novel,  which  led  to  a  more  minute  obser- 
vation of  the  middle  classes  and  of  ordinary  senti- 
ments, and  the  influence  of  certain  social  tendencies 
such  asclose  examination  and  free  discussion,  and  of 
curiosity  about  moral  and  political  problems,  in  the 
ninetentli  century  the  novel  became  the  most  ex- 
tensive and,  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  literary 
genres ;  it  was  to  be  romantic  as  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages,psychologicalasin  the  seventeenth  century,  so- 
cial as  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  furthermore, 
it'was  to  reflect  all  the  aspirations  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  be  successively  lyrical,  realistic,  socialistic,  naturalistic,  and 
symbolistic  ;  —  which  is  to  say,  that  in  future  it  was  to  evade  all  detinition.  A 
novel  to-day  is  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  in  which  the  author 
relates  a  story,  true  or  false,  but  in  which  he  also  includes  anything  he  likes  : 
politics,  sociology,  pedagogy,  religion,  morals,  description,  psychology,  —  and, 
when  he  is  able,  wit,  sentiment  and  style. 


OROTESOUE    INITIAL 

of  the   xi.v  century. 


I.—  THE  NOVEL  BETWEEN  1800  AND  1825. 
THE  PRECURSORS. 


CHATEAUBRIAND  and  Mme  DE  STAEL- —  Let   us   reciiii,    lo  liv   it    in 
our  minds,  Atala  (1801),    and  Rene  (180-2),    aheady  analys(>d  above,  and   rehiled 


to  the  novels  of  Bernardin   de  Saint-l* 


(Paul  et  Vinjinie,  was  diiled  1787)  by 


tlieir  descriptions.  Thpy  ronnv;i|«wl  p^^/-iw>|(^ny  i|i  ihr  novel  by  an  jinalysis, 
l)oth  lofty  and  profound,  of  sentiments. — The  novels  of  Mme  de  Slael,  Del- 
jjhine  (180^2)  and  Corinne  (1807),  foretold  those  of  George  Sand. 

BENJAMIN   CONSTANT  (1707-1830)  —Statesman  and  journansi,  a  inanof 
'■(^n\  inteJHgence  but  weak  character,  Benjamin  Constant  occupies  an  eininen 
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rank  in  French  literature  by  his  Adolphe,  a  short  autobiographical  novel,  whicl 

appeared  in  1816,  and  might  have  been  written  yesterday. 

In  a  nude,  direct  style,  he  analyses,  with  surprising  accuracy,  the  slow  an 

sure   dissolution   of  an  unfortunate  love.     Adolphe  is,  perhaps   even  now,  ou 

only  realistic  novel;  it  seem 
to  us  far  superior  to  thos 
of  Stendhal. 


CHARLES    NODIE 

(1781-18U).-  We  have  ai 
ready  seen  that  Charles  N( 
dier  was  one  of  the  initiatoi 
of  romanticism  (1).  Hi 
charming  and  animated  tal 
ent,  hardly  capable  of  grej 
work  but  very  effective  ij 
sHght  and  exquisite  pieces 
deserves  mention  more  f( 
his  short  stories  than  f( 
-bis  romanticist  novels,  suc| 
as  Les  Proscrits  (1802), 
Peintre  de  Salzbounj  (180; 
and  Jean  Sbogar(  IMS).  \\ 
fmd  the  most  perfect  admi] 
lure  of  moderate  realisi 
witli  poetic  sentiment  in  hj 
Trilby  (18:22),  La  Fee  aa% 
Mie^/es(18;i2),  LaNeavainei 
la  Chandeleur  (\^39)  and 
Cliieii  de  Brisquel  (1844)  (2] 


UK.SJAMIN    CONSTANT 

Dfawo  and  engraved  by  Rullmann. 


XAVIER   DE    MA 

TRE  (1773-1852).  —  De  .Maistre    writes    in   the    same    entirely    French    ven 
witli  clearness,    wit,  a    never    over-emphasised  sensibility,  and  a    capacity    W 
please,  especially,    because  he   seems  to   count  upon    the    intelligence    of 
reader.     In  1794   he  had  published  his  Voyage  auiour  de  ma  chambre  :  a  convj 
lescent  officer  in  his  garrison  at  Alexandria,  in  Italy,  reviews  all  the  surroundini 
objects,  while  yielding  himself  up  to  memories   and  digressions.     The  settiiil 
of  the  book  is  simple  and  natural :  who  could  not  write  about  a  journey  aroui 
his  own  room?    The  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  variety 


(1)  Gf.  p.  744. 

(8)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1284. 
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trulh  and  (Incssc  of  llic  sonlimonls  ;  and  in  those  Xavier  dc  Maistre  excels  (1).  Le 
Lepreux  de  la  cite  d'Aoste  is  a  dialogue  between  a  soldier  passing  through  Aoste 
(the  author  himself)  and  a  leper  shut  up  in  a  tower.  The  subject  is  trifling, 
but  we  read  the  dialogue  with  pleasure,  for  its  lofty  philosophy  and  perfect 
Christian  resignation.  In  La  Jeune  Siberienne,  de  Maistre  relates  the  adventures 
of  a  young  girl  who  travels  on  foot  from  Siberia  to  Petrograd  to  ask  pardon 
for  her  father. 

After  these  writers,  who  in  a  way  prepared  the  new  genres,  we  shall  classify 
the  principal  novelists  under  the  following  heads  :  historical  novels  ;  realistic 
and  naturalistic  novels  ;  idealistic  and  psychological  novels.  These  categories 
are  not  at  all  absolute,  and  we  adopt  them,  almost  regretfully,  in  order  to  fol- 
low  a  convenient  tradition  ;  but  we  shall  point  out,  wherever  necessary,  the 
complexity  of  most  of  the  great  novelists,  parts  of  Avhose  work  even  cannot 
always  be  classified  under  the  same  head. 

II.  —  THE  HISTORICAL   NOVEL. 

The  historical  novel  is  one  whose  hero  is  either  borrowed  from  history,  or 
is  conventional  and  entirely  imagined  by  the  author,  but  is  made  to  move  on 
an  historic  background.  The  scenery  of  the  novel  is  the  description  of  some 
special  epoch,  reconstituted  more  or  less  by  means  of  memoirs,  chronicles  and 
letters,  etc.  Local  colour  dominates,  as  in  the  theatre.  It  is,  then,  an  essen- 
tially romanticist  genre, which  was  brought  to  France,  renovated  and  perfect- 
ed, from  England,  It  was  in  Great  Britain,  in  fact,  that  between  1814  and  18i6 
Walter  Scott  published  a  series  of  novels,  whose  success  and  influence  gave  rise 
to  an  immense  number  of  similar  works  throughout  Europe.  Scott  excelled 
in  the  choice  of  backgrounds,  and  the  adaptation  of  his  characters  thereto  ; 
Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery,  Qaentin  Durward  interested  readers  not  only 
by  plots  as  romantic  as  one  could  wish,  amusing  and  moral,  but  by  pictures 
of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  England  in  the  twelfth  or  sixteenth* 
of  France  in  the  fifteenth,  etc. 

ALFRED  DE  VIGNY  (2)  published,  in  1846,  Cinq-Mars  ou  Une  Conjuration 
sous  Louis  XI I L  In  the  Introductioji  he  presents  a  theory  of  the  historical 
novel,  in  which  he  claims  rights  for  the  poet  even  when  he  handles  historical 
facts.  Hence  h<;  invents  more  than  he  paints  his  characters,  snch  as  Louis  Xlli, 
Cinq-Mars,  de  Thou,  Riclielieu.  If  this  novel  had  not  preceded  Marion  Delorme 
by  a  few  years,  it  might  have  been  Ihonght  thai  Vigny  had  borrowed  Ids  trivial 
historical  philosophy  from  Victor  Hugo's  drama.     Rut,  snch  as  it  is,  this  novel 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  Ist  cycle,  p.  420. 

(2)  On  ViGiNY  as  n  lyric  poet,  of.  p.   750;  on  Jiis  p!;iys,  cf.  p.  TTO. 
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will  couLiime  lo  be  read  foi'  its  style,  wlilcli  is  Hiiii,  coloured,  ajid  on  the  who] 
picturesque  and  temperate. 

In  1832  Vigny  wrote  Stello  ou  les  Diables  bleus,  in  which  there  was  nothir 
historical  except  certain  examples.  The  author's  theme  is  to  demonstrate  th 
the  poet,  or  more  generally  the  man  of  letters,  is  always  misunderstood,  n 
matter  what  form  of  society  he  attempts  to  live  in,  whether  an  absolute  mor 
archy  or  a  republic.  The  three  eKamples  he  gives  are  Gilbert,  Ghatterton  an 
Andre  Ghenier,  In  4835  Vigny  wrote  a  fine  drama  about  Ghatterton.  The  ep 
sode  in  which  Ghenier  figures  is  the  most  moving,  but  Vigny  too  lightly  attr 
butes  an  odious  role  to  Marie-Joseph  Ghenier. — Vigny's  last  novel  Servitude 
grandeur  militaire  (1835)  is  also  a  "  demonstration,  "  but  a  very  noble  oni 
which  does  honour  to  the  soldier-poet.  History  only  appears  as  a  background 
for  the  tales  intended  as  illustrations  in  the  book,  such  as  Laurette  ou  te  CacheJ 
rouge,  La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  La  Vie  et  la  Mort  du  capitaine  Renaud  ou  Id  Can 
de  jonc.  From  every  point  of  view,  and  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  empty  solei 
nity  in  the  theoretical  chapters,  this  is  Vigny's  best  prose  work. 

VICTOR  HUGO,  fascinated  by  every  genre  (1),  wrote  while  still  very  you 
some  thundering  novels  which  today  excite  the  reader's  smiles  :  Bug-Jargal  a 
Han  d'Islande.  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  condamne  (iS'id)  may  also  be  passed  by  ; 
is  a  more  pathological  than  psychological   study  in  somewhat  fanciful  realisi 

His  first   estimable   novel  is  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  (1834).     The  plot,    deali 
with  violently  antithetical   characters,  is   laborious  and  not  very   interesting 
itself.     A  young  Bohemian  girl,  Esmeralda— a  lost  child  who  finds  her  mother 
in  the  end  (thanks  to  an  amulet  and  ii    little    slipper) — is  loved  Jay  young  Ga 
tain  Phoebus.     She  is  persecuted  by  the  hatred  of   the  deacon,  Glaude  Frol 
and  protected    by    the    deformed  Quasimodo,  the    bell-ringer    of  Notre-DamI 
Phoebus  is  the   hero   of  this  melodrama,    as  Glaude  Frollo  is  the   villain;  a 
Quasimodo  is  the  likable  buffoon,  uniting  in  himself,  fike  Triboulet,  physical 
grotesqueness  with  sentimental  sublimity.     But  though  the  invention  and  ps 
chology  of  this  novel  are  very  weak,  Victor  Hugo  redeems  himself  in  the  d 
criptive  parts,  in  which  his  accuracy  deserves  less  praise  than  the  power  of 
imagination.     In  book  I,  La  grande  salle  du  Palais  de  Justice  (chap.  I),   — 
book  11,  La  Place  de  Greve   (chap.  H),— in  book  HI,  Les  Cloches  (chap.  HI),  i 
immortal  descriptions.     In  these  Hugo    reveals   himself  the   same   seer  as 
poetry;  everything  takes  on  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  develops  into  a  strai 
and  magnificent  symbol.    Gertain  scenes,  like  the  fall  of  Glaude  Frollo  (book  I 
chap.  11),  terrify  by  their    realism. 

Les  Miserables,  begun  before  4850  and  only  published  in  1862,  is  a  surcharged, 
composite  work,  a  collection  of  novels   rather   than  a    novel  (the   story  of  tlic 

(1)  On  Hugo,  as  a  lyric  poet,  cf.  p.  745;  on  his  plays,  p.  770;  on  his  parliamentary  eloquence,  p.  843. 
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convict  Valjean  and  Bishop  Myriel,  the  story  of  Fantine,  of  Gosette,  etc.) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  thesis.  Under  the  influence  of  the  humanitarian  and 
sociaUstic  doctrines  of  Cabet  and  Proudhon,  Hugo  pleads  the  cause  of  all  those 
whom  society  scorns,  and  for  whose  crimes  it  is  responsible.  Magnificent 
pages  abound  in  this  strange  work  :  the  portrait  of  the  Bishop,  the  flight  of 
Jean  Valjean,  the  description  of  the  Benodicline  convent  where  the  child 
Cosette  was  reared,  and  where  Jean 
Valjean  took  refuge,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  (1),  etc.;  but  it  is  much 
li'ss  original  than  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris;  it  is,  in  reality,  Balzac  mixed 
with  George  Sand,  and  often  it  is 
nothing  more  than  Eugene  Sue. 

We  should  also  mention  Les  Tra- 
vailleurs  de  la  mer  in  1866,  where 
Hugo  reappears  as  a  great  descrip- 
tive "  poet,  "  but  with  an  exuber- 
ance which  spoils  his  most  beautiful 
visions.  "  We  skip  twenty  pages 
to  come  to  the  point.  "  The  story  of 
Giliatt  and  the  octopus  would  be  a 
ical  masterpiece,  if  Hugo  had  not 
I  bought  it  advisable  to  write  a  chap- 
Ici  of  natural  history  in  an  apoca- 
lyptic style  on  the  subject  of  the 
monster,  by  which  he  intended  to 
make  the  reader  shudder,  but  only 
makes  him  smile. — In  1869  he 
wrdte  VHomme  qui  rit,  in  1872 
Quatre-vingt-treize, — and  these  were 
his  last  novels.  There  is  more  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety  in  Quatre-vingttreize,  and  the  characters,  though  slightly 
systematic,  are  handled  in  an  interesting  manner. 

To  sum  up,  in  all  his  novels  Victor  Hugo  seems  like  a  poet  wlio,  released 
from  the  discipline  of  verse  and  the  natural  limitation  of  the  genres,  gives 
himself  free  scope,  and  becomes  the  toy  and  victim  of  his  prodigious  imagin- 
ation. He  resembles  an  overflowing  river  which  no  longei*  fliids  its  banks  nor  its 
direction,  but  which,  if  it  enters  a  narrow  valley  or  a  rapidly  descending 
slope,  resumes  in  the  one  case  its  majestic  flow,  and  in  the  other  flings  itself 
downward  in  a  sparkling  cascade. 


VICTOR  HUGO  LEANING  AGAINST  NOTRE-DAME  DE  PARIS 

From  a  caricature  in    the  Charivari. 


(1)  Morceau.v  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  [>.  962. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist.  of.  Fr.  loiter. 
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ALEXANDRE   DUMAS   pere    (1803-1870)     (1).    —   Several    pages 
be  necessary  for  a  list  of  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  is  less  a  noveli 
than  a  wonderful  teller  of  tales  (2).     His  most  popular  work  is  Les  Trois  Mou 
qaetaires  (1844),  in  which  d'Artagnan,   Athos,  I*orlhos    and  Aramis,  rcpresei) 

summarily  hi 
trutlifuUyenoug 
four  different  ter  il 
pcraments,  whi(  I 
their  valets,  eac  I 
one  appropriate  lc 
his  master,  con  - 
plete.  The  foi  i 
friends  are  im 
ved  in  the  stoi 
Richelieu  and 
zarin — with  as  li 
tic  historical  accu- 
racy as  possil 
but  with  vivid 
turesqueness. 
\uigt  ans  aprii 
(I845),Dumas'i 
ries  the  same  cl 
acters  to  EngU 
where  he  dcscril 
tlie  death  of  Chai- 
Jes  1;  the  storj 
then  returns  to  Pi 
ris,  at  the  timl 
tlie  Fronde. - 
success  of  th( 
Moasquetaires  no 
having  yet  beei 
exhausted,  Dumai 
>dded  Le  Vicomii 
de  Bragelonne  (1847;,  in  wliich  he  introduces  the  melancholy  figure  of  Mile  de 
la  ValHere. —  We  siiould  also  mention  his  Monte-Cristo  (1845),  Le  Chevaliet 
de  Maison-Rouge  (1848),  etc. — So  long  as  we  do  not  seek  in  Dumas'  noveh 
cither  history   or  psyciiology,    and  read   iiim  just  "  to  pass  the  lime,  "  we  are 
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FUOM'ISPIECE   OF   A   ROMANTICIST  EDITION 

of  Notre-Dame-de-Paris. 


(1)  On  Alexandre  Dumas'  plays,  cf.  p.  773. 

(2)  Mofccau.v  choisis,  Ist  cycle,  p.  553  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1287. 
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truly  amused  by  this  indefatigable  fancy,  which  recalls  that  of  La  Galprenede 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dumas  pere  had  numerous  collabarators, 
w  ho  helped  him  to  invent  as  well  as  to  edit  his  novels  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  publishers  and  newspapers.  Of  these  the  most  distirjguished  was 
Auguste  Maquel. 

We  should  also  classify  under  historical  novels  the  Capitaine  Fracasse  of 
Theophile  Gautier  (1863),  which  is  the  story  of  a  troupe  of  provincial  actors. 
This  work  is  chiefly  known  for  its  celebrated  descriptions — for  example  Le  Chd- 
Meaii'de  la  misere,  etc. 

The  **  Roman-feuilleton  ".  —  It  was  about  the  year  1840  that  the  news- 
papers began  to  publish  in  daily  instalments  long  novels  of  a  more  or  less 
historical,  fanciful,  socialistic  or  moral  character.  Until  that  time  the  "feuille- 
ton  "  of  the  newspapers,  or  the  bottom  part  of  the  frontpage,  had  been  reserv- 
ed for  dramatic  criticism,  various  literary  subjects,  daily  jottings,  puns,  cha- 
rades, etc.  In  4841,  the  Journal  des  Debats  was  the  first  to  publish  a  novel  in 
instalments  in  its  feuilleton  —  a  work  by  Frederic  Soulie,  [called  Les  Me- 
moires  da  Diable.  In  4842  the  same  journal  published  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris 
by  Eugene  Sue. 

The  public  swallowed  whole  this  bait  of  a  new  genre.  They  stood  in  line 
before  the  office  of  Le  Journal  des  Debats  to  get  the  next  feuilleton  hot  from 
the  press.  The  author  of  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  received  letters  begging  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  heroine,  to  unmask  the  impostors  and 
punish  the  guilty.  It  is  also  said  that  Eugene  Sue,  beiny  put  into  prison 
for  having  neglected  his  duty  as  a  national  guardsman,  was  in  danger 
of  not  being  able  to  go  on  with  his  story,  whereupon  Marshal  Sault,  an  excited 
reader  of  Les  Mysteres,  hastened  to  set  the  author  at  liberty.  Sue  earned 
a  fortune  by  this  kind  of  writing. —  Dumas  pere  soon  became  the  most 
fruitful  provider  of  such  works  for  the  newspapers.  Monte-Cristo  appeared  in 
Le  Constitutionnel,  La  Reine  Margot  in  La  Presse,  etc.  After  them,  Ponson  du 
Terrail,  Paul  Feval,  Erckmann-Chatrian  and  similar  authors  continued  to 
manufacture,  not  without  imagination,  an  enormous  number  of  novels,  geneiiilly 
written  day  by  day.     And  they  still  have  successors. 

From  this  fragmentary  mode  of  publication  resulted  certain  peculiarities  of 
composition  and  style,  explained  by  the  necessity  of  holding  public  attention, 
at  once  exacting  and  naive,  in  suspense.  Eugene  Sue  and  Dumas  pere 
possessed,  to  the  point  of  genius,  the  art  of  rousing  and  sustaining  curiosily 
without  ever  completely  satisfying  it,  and  weaving  a  multitude  of  plots  wliirh 
unfolded  with  clever  tardiness.— We  may  imagine  what  history  beconu's  in 
a  genre  so  manipulated  :— it  furnished  nothing  more  Ihan  names,  places  and 
costumes.— As  to  the  style,  it  took  on  a  specious  vivacity,  and  a  false  swiftness 
Of  description    and    dialogue.     It  may    be  said    Ih.it  the   roman-feailleton,  Iho 
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"  serial  story  ",  has  killed  the  historical  novel,  which  began  with  a  work  of  gi 
uine  literature,  Cinq-Mars,  and  ended  with  Rocambole.  Nevertheless,  Gusta 
Flaubert's  Salammbo  belongs'  to  the  historical  genre,  but  renewed  by  t 
realistic  method. 

III.  —  THE  REALISTIC  AND  NATURALISTIC  NOVEL. 

Opposed  to  the  poetry,  the  Utopian,  vagueness,  the  false  local  colour,  t 
lyrical  or  absurd  psychology  of  the  historical  novel,  we  find  the  intention 
simplicity,  minute  exactitude  and  scientific  pessimism  of  the  realistic  novel. 

We  have  already  noted  a  realistic  novel  in  the  Adolphe  of  Benjamin  Consta 
The   mostj    illustrious    representative    authors   in    this    genre    are  :    Stendh 
Balzac,   Merimee,    Flaubert,    the   Goncourts,   Alphonse   Daudet    and  Emile    Zo 
The  mere  enumeration  of  these   names  proves  to  those  who  know  their  no 
what  variety  and  what  contradictions  may  be  found  under  the   same  title. 

STENDHAL   (1783-1842).  —  This  was  the  pseudonym  of  Henry  Beyle, the  s 
of  an  advocate  in  the  Parlenientoi  Grenoble,  who  became  successively  a  soldi 
an    auditor  in  the  Council   of  Stale,   Consul  of  France  at  Civita  Vecchia,  e 
A  man  of  perfectly   insupportable    character,  as  pretentious   as   he  was   vulg 
making  a  point  of  paradoxes   in  art,  in   literature,    in   politics,    in   religion, 
was  nevertheless  endowed   witli  a  gift   for   keen  observation.     He  knew  how 
make  a  penetrating  examination  of  men,  and  his   realism  is  altogether  psycl 
logical.  His  purpose  was  to  note  and  unravel  the  secret  motives  behind  me 
actions;    and  he  perceived  every   slightest  nuance   with  a  certainty  that  is  1 
admiration    of  philosophers.     Taine   says    of  him  :     "  No    one   has  taught 
better  how  to  open  our  eyes  and  see.  "     Like  Montaigne,  it  was  in  himself  thfr 
he  studied  the  human  soul,  attributing  his   own    very  peculiar   and^^variegati 
characteristics  to  his  fictitious  creations. 

Stendhal  first  published  books  of  travel  and  criticism  :  Rome,  Naples 
Florence  (1814;,  Vie  de  Haydn  (1814),  Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie  (1817). 
was  a  psychologist  in  his  VAmour  (1822),  a  romanticist  critic  in  Racine  ei  Sha* 
kespeare  (1824),  a  "  reporter  "  in  his  Promenades  dans  Rome  (1829).  He  wrote 
in  1831  his  first  novel,  Le /?ou^e  ef  le  Noir,  chronique,  de  1830.  The  title  is 
enigmatical,  but  seems  to  designate .  the  struggle  or  conflict  between  the 
revolutionary  and  military  spirit  {le  rouge)  and  the  ecclesiastic  spirit  (le  noir). 
The  hero  of  this  novel,  Julien  Sorel,  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
The  child  has  been  brought  up  to  be  a  priest ;  but  his  vocation  is  not  a  true 
one,  he  is  ambitious,  and  by  the  "  noir  "  he  hopes  to  reach  the  "  rouge. 
Chosen  as  tutor  by  M.  de  Renal,  leader  of  the  ultra  party  at  Verrieres  in 
epartment   of  Doubs,    he  pushes   himself  so  successfully  that   he  obtains 
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cholarship  iii  the  Besaiigoii  seniiiiary  and  later  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
larquis  de  la  Mole.  He  then  abandons  the  cassock,  and  becomes  lieutenant  of 
ussars.  He  is  about  to  marry  Mile  de  la  Mole,  when  he  learns  that  Mme  de 
enal,  his  former  henefaclress,  is  hying  to  prejudice  the  marquis  against  him, 
Je  leaves  for  Verrieres,  shoots  at  Mme  de  Renal  in  church,  during  mass,  is  ar- 
ested,  and  judged.  The  action  of  this  novel  is  not  very  coherent,  and  its 
alue  lies  in  the  minute  analysis  of  the  characters,  in  a  slyle  which  is  firm 
nd  precise,  ironical  aud  cruel. 

In  1839  appeared  La  Chartreuse  de  Panne,  the  action  of  which  takes  place  in 
Italy,  which  had  now  become  Stendhal's  adopted  country.  It  is  the  description 
|f  a  small  Italian  court  in  1815.  The  hero,  Fabrice,  this  time  turns  from  the 
f  rouge  "  to  the  "  noir,  "  as  he  begins  as  a  soldier,  is  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  (1),  returns  to  Ilaly,  gives  himself  to  all  sorts  of  intrigue  and  pleasure, 
and  ends  by  becoming  a  priest. 

Slendiial  had  written  :  "  I  shall  be  successful  about  1880.  "  He  felt,  in  fact, 
to  what  extent  his  fine  psychology  and  superficial  irony  would  be  unappreciated 
amid  all  the  romanticist  uproar.  But  he  spoke  even  better  than  he  knew,  for 
slendhalisnie  has  become  a  sort  of  snobbery.  The  unquestioned  influence  of 
Stendhal  upon  critics  like  Taine  and  novelists  like  Paul  Bourget  was  fortunate, 
but  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated  as  it  is. 

HONORE  DE  BALZAC  (1199-1850).  —An  attorney's  clerk  at  first,  and 
liien  clerk  to  a  notary,  Balzac  was  obsessed  by  an  irresistible  vocation  for 
literature.  He  began  by  writing  absurd  novels  of  adventure,  then  turned  printer, 
was  obliged  to  sell  out  in  18^27,  and  from  that  ti«ie  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that, 
despite  his  heroic  labour,  he  never  succeeded  in  becoming  solvent.  His  aver- 
age daily  Work  was  fointeen  hours  ;  he  never  slept  except  between  seven  o'clock 
iu  the  evening  and  one  in  the  morning  ;  he  incessantly  drank,  or  munched, 
colTee  to  keep  himself  awake.  The  correction  of  his  proofs  took  more  lime 
than  the  writing  of  the  novel,  because  he  constantly  lengthened  the  origiiiifl  by 
wiiting  on  the  immense  margins  of  his  eight  or  ten  successive  proofs.  He 
was  absolutely  candid,  his  exulting  pride  was  so  naive  that  it  disarmed  crili- 
cistn.  he  lived  with  his  imaginary  heroes,  and  was  as  chimerical  in  his  daily 
life  as  he  was  realistic,  in  his  novels.  He  frequently  conceived  iiew  ideas  for 
paying  oil"  his  debts  which,  when  put  into  execution,  oidy  ruined  him  a  little 
more.  He  was  hardly  fifty-one  years  of  age  when  he  died;— and  he  had  just 
iniarried  th(;  Countess  Hanska,  whom  he  had  loved  from  afar  for  sixteen  years, 
and  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  admirable  letters. 

VV('  shall  leave  aside  his  numerous  early  novels  and  give  oin-  attention  to  the 
long  series  he  wrote  between  1849  and  1830,  which  \n\  himself  called  La    Comc- 

(1)  Morcoau./;  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  129\}. 
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die  hiunaine,  and  which  he  subdivided  into  Scenes  de  la  vie  privee,  Scenes  de 
vie  de  province,  Scenes  de  la   vie  parisienne,  Etudes   philosophiques,   etc 
most  remarkable  works  are  :   Eugenie  Grandet,   Le  Lys    dans  la  Vallee.  Le  Pi 
Goriot,  La  Cousine  Belle,  Le  Cousin  Pons,  Les  Chouans,   Le  Medecin  de  campagt 

Les  Paysans,  La  Peau 
chagrin,  La  Recherche 
Vabsolu.  Though  th( 
novels  do  not  form  ep 
odes  in  one  long  sto; 
Balzac  often  reintrodui 
the  same  types,  such 
Eugene  de  Rastignac, 
self-pushing  young  ma 
fhianciers  like  the  Bai 
de  Nucingen,  Fraisic 
Gobseck  ;  the  parvei 
Philippe  Bridau ;  the  joJ 
nalist,  Lucien  de  Ruben»-^ 
pre ;  the  physician,  Horac 
Bianchon  ;  the  esca 
convict,  Vautrin, 
Among  his  finest  en 
tions,  we  should  men 
Grandet,  the  miser  ;  C( 
sin  Pons,  the  fanatical 
lector  ;  Goriot,  the  lyp( 
the  weak  father,  who 
piives  himself  for  his  cl 
dren  and  dies  on  str 
mattress ;  Cesar  Birottej 
the  perfumer ,  type 
the  rich  merchant  towc 
1840  ;  the  famous  Gau< 
sart,  the  commercial 
veller  ;  Balthazar  Claes,  the  inventor  ;  Mme  de  Mortsauf,  the  heroic  woman  ; 
Mme  de  Nucingen,  the  vain  and  extravagant  great  lady,  etc.  Balzac  excels  in 
making  his  most  unimportant  characters  live  :  Maman  Vauquer,  who  keeps  the 
boarding-house  where  Pcre  Goriot  lodges,  is  complete  and  convincing  (1). 

Balzac  is,  perhaps,  along  with   Moliere — and  dare   we   say   with  Shakespeare 
himself —  one  of  the  greatest   "  creators   of  souls.  "     lie  seems  to  have  known 


B.VLZAC    IN    HIS    DKESSING    GOA\  \ 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Louis  Boulanger  (1806-1867). 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  557  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1307. 
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all  his  characters  himself  in  their  own  milieus,  the  princely  h6tel  or  the  foul  den, 
the  fashionable  boulevard  or  the  sinister  alley,  with  their  own  costumes  and  ges- 
tures; this  is  not  merely  Portrait  painting,  it  is  the  coloured  cinematograph.  He 
li;is  heard  them  all  speak,  each,  with  his  own  accent,  provincial  or  foreign,  and 
his  own  style  of  speech,  I  he 
style  which  is  "  the  man 
himself,  "  with  his  own 
locutions  and  characteristic 
figin-es  of  speech.  And  in 
reading  his  works,  we  loo 
seem  to  have  lived  with  his 
characters,  and  we  never 
forget  them.  In  the  case  of 
Balzac,  this  faculty  of  obser- 
vation was  the  gift  of  genius, 
and  altogether  strange  ;  for 
he  had  seen  much  less  of 
the  world  than  Dumas, 
George  Sand  or  Hugo.  But 
some  people  live  in  the 
world  seeing  and  remem- 
bering nothing,  while  with 
others,  one  rapid,  furtive 
glance  will  leave  accurate 
visions  and  ineffaceable 
mi  ages. 

Let  those  who  will  criti- 
cise the  construction  of  Bal- 
zac's novels.  The  plots  are 
sometimes  awkward  and 
melodramatic  ;  but,  exam- 
ined from  the  point  of  view 
of  character  development, 
they  are  perfect;  for  Balzac, 
like  Moliere,  cared  for  but 
one   thing   only  :    to    bring 

abont  situations  which  were  necessary  to  develop  in  succession  all  Hie  phases 
of  his  characters.  He  puts  them  through  a  series  of  rencliims  which  are  inl  ended 
to  bring~but  ail  the  elements  of  their  nature. 

When  Balzac  describes,  analyses  or  makes  his  characters  speak,  he  is  an 
excellent  writer;  we  see  or  hear;  it  is  not  Balzac,  bnt  life  itself.  Bnl  he  is  n()t  so 
good  when  he  is  enlarging  on  his  own  social,  moral  aiul  literary  i(ly*W^Q!Mk 


BALZAC    PASSING    IN   REVIEW   THE     CHARACTERS 

IN  THE  Comedie  Hiimainc. 

G'est  la  grando  revue 
Qu'au  milieu  de  la  nuit 
Sabre  de  bois  en  main 
Tient  Balzac  decede. 

From  a  lithograpJt  by  Plalier. 
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becomes  embarrassed,  his  sentences  halt,  and  he  attempts  to  be  witty  and 
quent. 

•  Balzac    tried    his  hand   at  plays,    and  Ave   have  elsewhere  spoken  of    lh« 
interesting  experiments,  especially  of  Mercadet  (1). 

MERIiyiEE   (1803-1870).  —   In    opposition    to  the  grandiose   and  snrchar 
work  of  Balzac,  we  find  that  of  Merimee,  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  romj 
ticism  by  its  excessive  tendency  to  conciseness  and  cold  reality.     Prosper  M^ 
mee  began  by  mystifying  the  romanticists  in  publishing  his   Theatre  de  Clc 
Gazul  (18'25),    of  which  we    have  already  spoken  (4),  and  his  Guzla,  suppos 
choice  selection  of  unlyrical  poetry  (18'27).     He  afterwards  produced  a  histoi 
al  novel  in  the  style  of  Vigny,  La  Chroniqiie  da   regne  de  Charles   IX  (1821 
which  is  not  the  best  of  his  works.     lie  then  published,  between  1829  and  18{ 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Revue  de  Paris,  a  series  of  tales,  the  m^ 
ceh'brated  of  which  are  :  V Enlevement  de  la  redoule;  La  Partie  de  trictrac, 
Venus  dllle,  Matteo  Falcone,     llis  longer  tales  were  Coloniba  (1840)  and  Cam 
(1847)  (3). 

Coloniba   unites  all  the   precise   and   restrained  qualities  of  Mcrimee's   slj 
with  something  more,  which  we  rarely  find  in  his  work,  because  he  deliberaf 
ly  avoided    it  :  namely,    a    certain   amount   of  warmdi  and   passion,  evob 
from  the  subject  itself.     It  is  the  story  of  aCorsican  vendetta.     Coloniba  is 
daughter   of  Colonel  della  Robia,   assassinated,    she   thinks,  by   Barricini, 
head  of  a  rival  family.     Orso,  Colomba's  brother,  an  officer  in  the  chasseurs 
la  garde,  on  half-pay,  returns  to  Corsica;   and   among  the   passengers   on 
same  boat  are  an  English  colonel,  Lord  Nelvil,  and  his    daughter  Lydia.     Ol 
falls  in  love  with  Lydia,  who  fills  all  his  thoughts.     But  no  sooner  has  he  lai 
ed,  than  Coloniba   reminds   him    of    his    duty  :   vengeance   for  their  fathj 
Orso  kills  the  two  sons  of  old  Barricini,  who  had  waylaid  him  in  order  to  mi 
der  him.  He  finally  marries  Lydia  Nelvil.     This  short  novel  is  a  masterpiece'^ 
composition,  moral  analysis  and  style  (4). 

GUSTAVE     FLAUBERT    (18^21-1880).    —   The    son   of   a    surgeon,    in 
Rouen  hospital,  (Juslave   Flaubert  possibly  inherited  from  his  father  a  certi 
scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  the  sang-froid  with  which  he  is  able  to  analyse  t] 
worst  spiritual   condilions.     Well  off    and  independent,   he  made  some   W( 
derful  journeys  with  his  friend,  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  Greece,  Syria  and  Egy| 


(l)Cf.  p.  849. 

(2)  Gf.  p.  766. 

(3)  Morceo^ux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  549  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1320. 

(4)  Merimee  has  other  claims  on  our  gratitude.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  Russi 
literature  into  France.  Also,  as  inspector  of  fine  arts,  he  contributed  more  than  any  one  e^ 
towards  preserving  the  finest  mediaeval  remains  by  having  them  classified  as  historical  monumeni 
(See  the  notice  by  M.  H.  Lion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pages  choisics  of  Merimei;,  Colin). 
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iiid  Ihcii  sellled  in  his  country  house  at  Croissct,  wliere  he  wrote  most  of  his 
lovels. 

Madame  Bovary,  publisliocl  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  iu  1857,  is  the  very  simple 
uul  li(>arl-reiidin<r  story  of  a  uiisuuderslood,  sentimental  and  sinful  woman, 
Yho  ends  by  poisoning  herself.  Her  husband,  Charles  Bovary,  is  a  mediocre 
nau  whose  iusignificance  is  miinitely  analysed.  The  apothecary,  Homais,  has 
jcconie  the  traditional  type  of  bourgeois  anti-clericalism.  These  people  are  so 
rnlhfully  drawn  Ihat  the 
•eader  is  aslonislied  to  find 
hem  possessing  so  litlle 
liaracter,  and  yet  standing 
)ut  in  such  high  relief  from 
he  background  of  I  he  story: 
he  wedding  at  Rouault's 
Eum,  the  agricultural  mcet- 
ng  at  Yonville,  the  death 
nd  burial  of  Emma  Bova- 
y,  etc.  The  other  charac- 
ers  belong  to  tliat  average 
aimanity  with  which  Flau- 
Kut's  realism  exclusively 
leals  (1). 

But  Flaubert,  who  was  an 
bsolute  realist  in  Madame 
iovary ,  afterwards  wrote 
n  historical,  archaeological 
lul  exotic  novel,  Salammbo 
1862).  The  superb  back- 
roiMid  of  this  novel  is  Gar- 
bage  in   the   time   of    the 

'unic  wars,  and  the  surrounding  country  where  the  reyolt  of  llamilcar's  merce- 
aries  broke  out.  The  plo!,  rather  loosely  constructed,  is  based  bn  the  love  of 
lallio,  the  Lybian  chief,  for  Salammbo,  Hamilcar's  daughter.  A  reading  of  this 
lovel  with  its  intense  and  rich  arclueological  exactitude,  at  first  enchants,  but 
oon  fatigues.  Furthermore,  impassibility,  which  suits  modern,  popular  subjects 
ike  Madame  Bovary,  seems  deliberate  shocking  brutality  in  Salammbo  (2). 

VEducaiion  sentimeniale  (1869)  brings  us  back  to  the  realistic  method,  tlie 
bservation  both  penetrating  and  inditl'erent  of  bourgeois  and  aristocratic  man- 
ers.     The  characters  chosen  by  Flaubert  (for  this  is  the  inevitable  conlradic- 


FLALBEUT 

From  a  drawing  by  Liphart, 


{i)  Morrcnix  choisifs,  2iiil  cycle,  [k  i329. 

(2)  Moireaujj  choisia,  IsL  cyclo,  p.  563;  2nd  cycio,  i).  1333. 
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tion  in  realism,  tliat  the  aotlior  chooses),  are,  like  Charles  Bovary,  mon 
less  insignificant;  even  their  stnpidity  is  mediocre.  One  regrets  that  Flaul 
gave  himself  so  mnch  tronble  to  write  so  tiresome  a  book. 

Ilis  realism,  in  fact,  was  already  becoming   an  unhealthy  monomania,  as 

very  evident  when  the 
volume  of  Bouvard  el  Pel 
chet  appeared  in  1881,  aft< 
his  death  —  a  novel  wl 
fortunately  he  had  left  u 
nished.     Two  perfect  in; 
cites    become    acquain 
and  uniting    their   null 
they  collaborate  in  agri 
ture     and    gardening. 
Mien  review   all  hun 
knowledge.     We  finish 
pitying  the  author  for  1 
ing  made  such  a  consc 
tious  analysis  of  stupid 
In  the  romanticist  gel 
Flaubert  had   also  wril 
La   Tentation   de  saint 
loine  (1874). 

Flaubert  will  remain 
mous,  especially,  as  agi 
writer,  in  the  techni 
sense  of  the  word.  lie  laj 
oiiously  constructed  pei 
S(Milences. 


ALPIIONSE      DAUDET 

From  a  photograph  by  Sartony. 


JULES  (1830-1870) 
ED  MONO  (1822-1896)  _ 
GONCOU  RTwrotc  a  mwei 
her  of  novels  in  collabora- 
tion, the  best  of  which  is  Renee  Mauperin.  They  recorded,  with  scrupulous  and 
superficial  fidelity,  all  their  impressions,  and  then  sought  a  method  for  making 
use  of  these  human  documents.  Their  style  has^^olour  and  originality;  it  only 
lacks  naturalness.  Their  critical  studies  of  art  and  history  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  during  the  Revolution,  are  both  curious  and  exasperating  in  their  min- 
uteness. TheirJourna/(8vols.)  is  a  confused  collection  of  anecdotes  of,  or  ratlierof, 
gossip  about,  the  writers  of  the  XIX  century :  it  is  "  critiscism  in  the  porter's  lodge." 
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ALPHONSE  DAUDET  (1840-1897).  —  Daudet  is  also  a  realist;  but  his 
iiiiagiiiatioii  is  roiiiaulic,  and  he  created  amusing  plots.  Unlike  Flaubert,  he 
prefered  picturesquencss,  colour,  and  original  silhouettes,  and  he  possessed 
bo!h  an  exquisUe  sensibility  and  a  lively  and  piquant  wit.  Le  Petit  Chose  (1868), 
Jack  (187())  and  Le  Nabab  (1879)  are  masterpieces  of  observation  and  poetic 
treatment.  Daudet  created  the  type  of  Tartarin,  of  whom  Numa  Roumestan 
(1880)  is  the  lieir.  No  one  has  known,  as  he  has,  how  to  condense  into  a  short 
tale  a  "  tableau,  '  a  silualion  and  sentiments;  he  has  given  to  prose  the  bril- 
Jiance  and  solidity  of  poetry  in  those  mere  sketches  entitled  La  Chevre  de 
M.  Seguin,  Les  Vieux,  Le  Sous-Prefet  aax  champs,  V Elixir  da  P.  Gaucher.  He  is 
less  a  realist  than  an  impressionist.     lie  is  the  French  Dickens  (I). 

EMILE  ZOLA  (1840-190-2).  —  As  Balzac  had  written  La  Comedie  humaine, 
so  Eniile  Zola  wished  lo  produce  a  long  work  by  relating,  in  several  volumes, 
the  history  of  a  single  family.  Les  Uougon-Macquart,  under  the  Second  Empire. 
His  idea  was  no  longer  to  study  the  abstract,  metaphysical  and  moral  man,  in 
accordance  with  some  philosophical  or  artistic  metliod,  but  to  replace  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  midst  of  hereditary  laws,  deformations,  etc.,  as  revealed  by 
science.  This  is  the  experimental  novel,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  intended 
by  a  Claude  Bernard  or  a  Taine.  Furthermore,  Zola  has  none  of  the  indifferent 
naturalism  of  Flaubert;  he  defined  art  as  "  La  Nature  vue  a  travers  un  tempe- 
rament. " 

In  his  best  novels,  L'Asso/n/noi'r  (1877),  and  Germinal  (1885),  Zola  appears  as  an 
artist  with  a  powerful  and  brutal  talent.  If  he  had  not,  like  Rabelais,  "  min- 
gled garbage  with  his  writings,  "  we  could  more  easily  praise  the  striking  and 
robustly  developed  poetry  in  certain  pages  of  his  work,  for  this  naturalist  had 
romantic  visions.  The  strike  in  Germinal,  the  railroad  accident  in  La  Bete 
humaine,  the  cavalry  charge  in  La  Debacle,  the  procession  in  Lourdes,  unite 
precision  of  detail  with  rare  power  of  vivid  expression. 

GUY    DE    MAUPASSANT  (1830-1893)  is  remarkable  for  a  gift  of  observ- 
ation which  equals  Flaubert's  and  a  style  more  supple  and  concise.     But  he  is 
.  unmoral  to  the  point  of  not  knowing  when  he   is  immoral,  and  he  spoils  his 
best  books  by  a  cold  cynicism,  which  is  unworthy  of  his  great  talent. 

His  chief  novels  are  Pierre  et  Jean  (1888),  Fort  comme  la  Mori  (1889).  Besides 
these  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  short  stories. 

FERDINAND  FA BRE  (1830-1902),  devoted  his  vigorous  talent  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  portrayal  of  ecclesia.'?tical  manners  {L'Abbe  Tujrane,  Ma  Voca- 
tion, etc.). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cyc-le,  p.  575  ;  2iid  ryclo,  p.  1351. 
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IV.  —  THE   IDEALISTIC  A\D   PSYCHOLOQICAL   NOVEL. 

The  historical  novel  was  partly  romantic  in  its  taste  for  local  colour  a 
extravagant  adventures.  The  idealistic  novel  owes  its  more  personal  charact* 
and  one  might  say,  its  lyricism,  to  the  romantic  school.     Furtliermore,  it  be 

roAvs  from  the  romantici 
their  theories  on  the  rigl 
of  passion,  their  social  an^ 
theses,  in  short,  all  the 
moral  utopia.  George  Sai 
in  her  first  and  secoi 
phases,  represents  this  foi 
of  the  idealistic  novelis 
Tlien  the  genre  mature 
no  longer  meriting  its  tit 
except  for  its  leaning  to^ 
ards  sentimental  subjecl 
its  choice  of  distinguish 
characters  (were  they  cv( 
peasants),  and  its  elegaj 
and  poetic  style. 

GEORGE  SAND  (18C 

1870).  —  (ieorge  Sand  w 
the  pseudonym  of  Lucil 
Aurore  Dupin.  She  pass^ 
most  of  her  childhood 
Noliant  with  her  gran^ 
motli('r,Mme  Dupin,  daugi 
ler  of  the  famous  Mauri* 
de  Saxe,  and  widow  of  tl 
financier,  Dupin  de  Frai 
cueil.  George  Sand's  f^ 
ther,  Maurice  Dupin,  wasi 
brilliant  officer  in  the  imperial  army,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hoi 
in  1808.  The  orphan  was  profoundly  impressed  in  her  earliest  years  by  11 
country  of  Berry  where  Nohant  is  situated,  and  which  she  was  to  describe  so  W( 
later  on.  She  played  with  the  little  peasants;  and  at  Nohant,  like  Chateai 
briand  at  Combourg,  she,  too,  had  her  hours  of  reverie  and  despair,  and  bej 
toscribbe  stories.  Siie  was  placed  in  the  Engli.ii  convent  in  Paris  between  181] 
and  18-20,  after  which  she  spent  two  years  at  Nohant  running  about,  drcaniin 


GEORGE     SAND     IN     MASCtLINE     ATTIRE 

From  the  lithograph  by  Julien 
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arid  writing,  and  above  all,  reading  the  philosophers  and  poets.  A  marriage 
was  arranged  for  her,  in  1822,  with  Baron  Dudevant;  and  two  children  had 
been  born  of  this  union  when  the  parents  were  legally  separated.  Baroness 
Dudevant  went  to  Paris  to  earn  her  living,  and  began  to  write  novels.  She 
wrote  her  first  book,  Rose  et  Blanche,  in  collaboration  with  Jules  Sandeau. 
In  1831,  she  published,  under  the  name  of  George  Sand,  her  novel  Indiana. 

George  Sand's  work  was  divided  into  four  phases  :  1»  From  about  1831  to 
1840,  she  wrote  romantic  and  fantastic  novels,  in  which  glorified  love  struggles 
against  laws  and  prejudices  :  Indiana  (1831),  Valentine  (1832),  Lelia  (1834)  and 
Mauprat  (1837),  etc.  2°  From  about  1840  to  1845,  she  pubHshed  socialistic  and 
mystical  novels,  written  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Lamcnnais  and 
Pierre  Leroux  :  Spiridion  (1840),  Le  Compagnon  da  Tour  de  France  (1840),  Con- 
saelo  {i8i"2),  Le  Meiinier  d'Angibanli{\84!^),elc.  3°  Her  rural  novels.  In  1844 
she  had  already  published  Frangois  le  Chanipi;  and  this  was  followed  by  La  Mare 
au  diable  (1848),  La  Petite  Fadetle  (1848)  and  Les  Maitres  Sonneurs  (1852). 
4"  Finally,  George  Sand  returned  to  tlie  fantastic,  worldly  novel,  but  without 
those  theories  of  passion  and  feminine  independence  which  characterised  her 
earlier  books.  She  then  published  Les  Beaux  Messieurs  de  Bois-Dore  (1858),  Le 
Marquis  de  Villemer  (1860),  a  few  tales,  and  her  somewhat  complacent  autobiog- 
raphy, Histoire  de  ma  vie  (1). 

All  George  Sand's  novels  are  animated  by  an  idealism  which  includes,  in 
various  proportions  according  to  the  epoch,  passionate  love,  sentimental  phil- 
anthropy, and  nature.  Her  conception  of  love  is  far-fetched  and  dangerous, 
but  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  many  marriages  (for  instance,  her  own),  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  interest  and  not  enough  to  love.  Doubtless,  she 
could  have  preached  resignation  and  sacrifice  rather  than  revolt;  but,  at  least, 
she  attributed  to  passion  something  mysterious  and  divine  which  prevents  its 
being  confused  with  mere  caprice. — Her  human  socialism  is  more  old-fashion- 
ed. The  claims  of  workmen  and  peasants  nowadays  are  less  sentimental  and 
more  practical.  George  Sand  is  superior  and  sometimes  incomparable  in  her 
descriptions  of  nature.  She  observes  it  with  tenderness  and  exquisite  delight; 
and,  far  from  investing  nature  with  her  own  soul,  and  her  own  proud  person- 
ality, she  loses  herself  in  contemplation  of  nature's  beauty.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  clearer  than  her  descriptions  of  Auvergne  and  the  Berry,  and  her  sen- 
sitiveness does  not  interfere  at  all  with  calm  observation  and  a  sure  artistic 
touch.  Perhaps  she  idealised  the  peasant,  but  generally  she  only  simplified 
him,  having  found  in  reality  all  the  qualities  she  idealised. 

Concerning  the  art  of  George  Sand,  we  can  only  adopt  the  opinion  of 
M.  S.  Rocheblave  :  "  In  this  writer  of  genius,  the  "  author  "  does  not  exist. 
Do  not  seek  in  George  Sand  a  school,  or   a  master,  or  a  genre;  here   is  only  a 

(Ij  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  567;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1338. 
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woman  who  observed  her  own  life,  and  gave  it  expression  in  a  language  heav 
gave  her  for  the  purpose.  She  wrote  as  she  breathed.  Is  it  surprising  th 
she  created  a  language  after  her  own  image-,  that  she  revealed  to  our  enchan 
ed  eyes  the  stream  of  her  limpid  eloquence  which,  like  a  beautiful,  calm  rive 
gives  back  the  placid  reflection  of  everything  along  its  banks  (1)  ?  " 

JULES  SANDEAU  (1811-1883)  revealed  a  gift  for  minghng  fancy  with  th 
portrayal  of  contemporary  manners  in  his  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere  (1848 
and  Sacs  el  Parchemins  (1851).  Both  these  novels  have  been  adapted  for  tt] 
stage  with  the  collaboration  of  Emile  Augier,  the  first  under  the  same  titl 
the  second  under  the  title  of  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier. 

OCTAVE  FEUILLET  (1822-1890)  wrote  :  Le  Roman  d'ati  jeune  homi 
paaure  (185^},.L7/i6/oire  de  Sybille  (1862),  M.  de  Camors  (1867),  Julia  de  Trecan 
(1872),  Honneur  d'arliste  (1890);  and  the  following  plays  :  Dalila  (iS^l),  Chi 
millac  (1880),  and  several  short  pieces. — His  heroes  are  always  people  of  fashioi 
whom  he  excels  in  portraying  without  either  dislike  or  approval.  At  fin 
somewhat  too  sentimental  and  romantic,  he  displayed  power  and  even  dept 
in  M.  de  Camors  and  Julia  de  Trecceur. 

ANDR^    THEURIET  (1833-1900)  is  the   painter  of  the  forests  of  Franc 
which  he  uses  as  a  poetic  background  for  his  bourgeois  romantic    plots.     Hi 
principal  novels  are  :  Le  Mariage  de  Gerard^  Raymonde,  La  Maison  des  dei 
Barbeaux,  Amour  d'anlan,  etc. 


V.  —  CONTEMPORARY  NOVELISTS. 


Contemporary  novelists  are  still  more  difficult  than  the  foregoing  authors  to 
classify  definitely.     We  shall  merely  note  : 

PAUL  BOURGET,  (born  in  1852)  master  at  the  present  time  of  thepsycho- 
gical  novel.  His  first  books  were  :  Cruelle  Enigme  (1885),  Mensonges  (1887),  which 
did  not  foretell  his  evolution  towards  the  study  of  contemporary  moral  problems. 
The  genius  of  a  novelist  lies  in  his  capacity  to  seize  upon  those  passionate  situa- 
tions which  bear  relation  to  new  laws  or  to  new  social  needs.  In  this  genre 
Bourget  has  produced  his  masterpieces  :  Le  Disciple,  VEtape,  Un   Divorce  and 

(1)  Pages  choisies  de  George  Sanu  ;  Introduction,  p.  xxxi  (Paris,  Colin). 
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U Emigre.  Wo  should  not  forget  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  Essais  de  psycho- 
logle  contemporaine,  three  volumes  of  criticism  which  rank  him  with  Sainte- 
Beuve  aud  Taiue  (1). 


PIERRE    LOTI  (boruiul850)  (pseudonym  of  Jiilieu  Viand). —  Loli  represents 

nowadays  the  exotic  novel. 

Being  sailor  he  has  travelled 
extcnsively,andhas  received 
profound  impressions  of  the 
landscapes  and  manners  of 
wonderful  countries.  His 
plots  are  of  no  importance  ; 
but  he  knows  perfectly  the 
characteristics  of  Japanese 
or  Turkish  psychology.  He 
excels  especially  in  his  des- 
criptions of  nature  for 
which  he  has  created  a  spe- 
cial style,  full  of  colour  and 
as  fresh  as  it  is  brilliant.  He 
is  perhaps  the  most  original 
of  living  French  writers.  His 
best  known  novels  are  :  Le 
Mariage  de  Loli,  Mon  Frere 
Yves,  Pechear  d'lslande,  Ja- 
poneries  d'aaiomne,  Ramiint- 
cho,  Vers  Ispahan,  elc.  (2). 


RENE    BAZIN  (born  in  pieure  loti 

1853)  is    remarkable  for  Hie  From  a  photograph  by  Benque. 

powerfnl  simplicity  of    his 

ph)ls  and  style.     Like  Uouiget,  he  has  analysed  some  of  the  spiritual  condilions 
of  modern  society,  especially  in  his  La  Terre  qui  incurt  and  Le  Ble  qui  levc. 

MAURICE  BARRES  (born  in  180:2),  is  classed  among  the  novel  writers  be- 
cause he  has  chosen  the  outline  of  the  novel  to  expose  his  thoughts.  In  real- 
ity M.  Barrcs  is  a  philosopher  and  a  politician  ;  his  works,  of  an  exquisite 
literary  form,  have  chiefly  influenced  the  intelligence  and  the  heart  of  I  he 
French  society,  from  about  1880  up  to  the  present  day. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cych;,  p.  13o9. 

\'i)  Morceatix  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  584  ;  2n(l  <'yclo,  p.  i:56* 
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His  three  first  novels  are  an  account  of  the  theory  he  has  himself  called 
le  Calieda  moi ;  Sous  I'ceil  des  Barbares  (4888);  Un  llomme  libre  (1889) ;  le  Jardiii 
de  Berenice  (1891).  M.  Barres  calls  **  Barbares  "  not  those  who  were  ironically 
named  bourgeois,  "  philistins  ",  by  the  romantics  and  whom  they  opposed  to 
the  "  artistes  ;  "  for  him  the  "  Barbares  "  are  those  who  have  a  «  moi  »  diffe- 
rent from  our ;  we  must  strive  hard  to  get  free  from  the  influence  of  others, 
to  improve  and  develop  our  "  moi.  " 

Afterwards  we  must  pass  on  to  activity  and  M.  Barres  has  himself  given  the 
example  by  entering  into  public  life.  He  then  published  VEnnemi  des  Lois 
(1893),  and  Une  Joiirnee  parlementaire  (a  drama,  1894). 

Under  the  collective  title  Roman  de  Venergie  nationale,  he  wrote  three  of  his 
best  books  in  which  can  be  found  all  the  experience  of  his  political  and  literary 
life:  les  Deracines  {\Sdl),  in  which  he  protests  against  centralization;  VAppel 
lau  soldat  (1900)  et  Leans  figures  (1902);  these  two  volumes  contain  the  psycho- 
ogy  of  the  "  boulangisme  "  and  of  Dreyfus'  law  suit. 

More  and  more  M.  Barres  constitutes  himself  the  counsel  of  the  "  natio- 
nalisme  "  against  the  influence  of  the  foreigners  or  of  the  "  radicalisme.  "  He 
prepared  the  hearts  for  the  great  endeavours  the  war  of  1914  was  to  require, 
by  publishing  Au  service  de  VAllemagne  (1906)  ;  Colette  Baudoche  (1909);  la  Col- 
line  inspiree  (1913). 

The  events  found  him  quite  ready  for  a  powerful  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. 

As  deputy  and  journalist,  as  president  of  the"Ligue  des  Patriotes  ",  M.  Barres 
delivered  many  speeches  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  eloquent  articles;  the 
chief  part  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  six  volumes  called  "■  VAme  frangaise  el 
la  Guerre  ''. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
TABLE    OF    THE     EVOLUTION    OF    THE    GENRES 


N  lliis  lablo,  \vc  do  iiol  iiilcnd  to  deal  scicnlifically  with 
Iho  qm\slion  of  the  evolution  of  the  genres.  We 
shall  simply  arrangs  in  groups,  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  the  definitions,  characteristics,  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  principal  literary  geiues. 

I— THE  EPIC. 


Definition  and  Characteristics. — The  epic  is  the 
noetic   and   marveiious  form   which   young    nations 

DECORATED    LETTER  1/i^v.i.iv.  j  C 

instinctively  give  to  history.  The  epic  usually  made 
its  appearance  after  some  great  event,  some  victory 
cclebralcd  by  tiie  nation,  or  some  disaster  for  which  it  sought  consolation.  At 
first  it  was  short,  beginning  as  a  brief  poem,  both  narrative  and  lyrical  in 
nature  (the  song,  the  cantilene,  the  Spanish  romance),  and  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  and  was  a  song  of  the  vigil  or  the  battle.  The  epic 
then  resulted  from  the  juxtaposition  and  fusion  of  several  of  these  poems 
relating  to  the  same  hero ;  and  to  this  hero  (Achilles,  Siegfried,  Charle- 
magne) were   attributed  other  songs   which   had   at  first  been  consecrated  to 
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aiiollier  foigoUeii  hero.  In  this  way  was  formed  what  is  called  the  natural  or 
spontaneous  epic  (1). 

Olher  epics  were  then  written,  with  an  art  which  imitatedthe  first  examples, 
and  which  were  destined  to  be  read.  The  subject  of  such  an  epic  was  some 
national  exploit,  and  its  hero  one  of  the  founders  or  restorers  of  the  country, 
of  religion,  etc.  (Eneas,  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  Henri  IV,  etc.). 

Finally,  after  a  series  of  great  poems  written  in  the  traditional  epic  form, 
there  was  a  return  to  the  canlilene  or  to  the  Castillian  romance;  and  short 
ei)ics  were  written,  (such  as  Victor  Hugo's  Legende  des  siecles.) 

Whether  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  epic  generally  has  the  following  char- 
acteristics : 

1**  It  is  an  impersonal  narrative  ;  in  its  essential  form  it  excludes  lyricism 
which  is  found  in  the  canlilene  and  reappears  in  the  short  epic  {Legende  des 
siecles)  ; 

2°  The  subject  is  historical,  but  is  transformed  by  legend.  It  deals  always 
with  some  event  which  has  vividly  impressed  the  popular  imagination,  and 
whicli,  viewed  in  the  proper  perspective,  becomes  both  simpler  and  grander  ; 

3"  The  liero  incarnates  tlie  merits  and  faults  of  the  race  he  represents  ;  he  is 
a  living  symbol  ; 

4°  In  order  to  explain  liighly  exaggerated  exploits,  recourse  is  had  to  the  in- 
tervention of  divinity ;  this  results  in  the  marvellous,  which,  in  the  true  epic, 
arises  naturally  from  the  conception  itself  of  superhuman  heroism,  but  which 
in  the  artificial  epic  is  merely  "  machinery  "; 

5°  There  is  little  psychology ;  that  is  to  say,  the  poet  does  not  seek  to  explain 
facts  by  the  sentiments  of  the  characters,  but  attributes  them  to  fate  or  to  the 
gods.     The  heroes  express  their  sentiments  only  in  relation  to  the  facts  ; 

6°  The  style  is  naive,  concrete  and  analytical.  Comparisons  and  metaphors 
abound,  as  in  tales  for  children. 


Development  in  Franca. — From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century. — Latin  and 
Roman  cantilenes  (pp.  32-35). 

Ninlh  to  tenth  century. — Formation  of  the  Ctiansons  de  geste  (pp.  32-35). 

Tenth  to  tiuelflh  century. — Period  of  the  first  (?)  Ctiansons  de  geste,  written 
in  assonant  decasyllabic  verse  (p.  35)  :  Roland,  Aliscans,  Raoal  de  Canibrai. 
Adaptations  of  antique  epics  begin  to  appear  :  Roman  de  Troie,  Roman 
d' Alexandre  (p.  67-68). 

Tliirteenlh  to  fourteenth  century. — New  rhymed  versions  of  Ctiansons  de  geste. 
They  are  invaded  by  the  romantic  and  satiric  elements  (().  37). 

Fifteentti  century. — New  versions  in  piose  of  Cliansons  de  geste.     Then  follow 


(1)  This  theory  of  Iho  eiiit-  must  hr  p. Ill  l.\   iik.iI  ilii'.l .  1 1    uc  ;nlu|.l  lli 
in  his  Leyende.-i  epiquea.  Cf.  p.  34. 
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successive  deformations  of  texts  in  the  course  of  literary  or  popular  rewriting^ 
down  to  our  own  time  (p,  37). 

Sixteenth  century. — Appearance  of  the  artificial  epic,  in  Ronsard's  La  Fran- 
ciade  (p.  202). 

The  epic  note  is  struck  in  Du  Bartas'  La  Semai/ie(p.  211),  and  in  d'Aubigne's' 
Les  Tragiques  (p.  213). 

Seventeenth  century  .—Epics  wore  never  more  numerous,  nor  less  epical  :  the 
Saint-Louis  of  father  Lemoyne,  the  Alaric  of  G.  do  Scudery,  the  Clovis  of  Desnia- 
rets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  and  especially  Chapelain's  La  Pucelle.  These  are  works 
of  literati.  Boileau,  in  his  Art  poetique,  III,  reproached  his  contemporaries 
witli  not  imitating  Homer  and  Virgil  faithfully  enough  !  Never  was  any  critical 
question  more  badly  set  forth  (p.  532).  Fenelon's  Telemaque  may  be  classified 
witii  epics  by  reason  of  its  narrative  and  its  marvellous. 

Eighteenth  century. — Voltaire's  La  Henriade  owed  its, success  to  its  contem- 
porary ideas  and  allusions,  and  not  at  all  to  its  epical  qualities  ;  and  this  exp- 
lains why  the  poem  seems  meaningless  and  iusipid  tons  (p.  588). 

Nineteenth  century. — Romanticism  restored  tlie  idea  of  tlie  true  epic  ;  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  genre  had  become  impossible  in  a  society  whose  critical  spir- 
it was  no  less  developed  than  its  imagination.  Cliateaubriand  wrote,  however, 
a  prose  epic,  Les  Martyrs,  of  which  the  romantic  and  historic  parts  are  as 
interesting  as  the  epic  and  marvellous  are  artificial  and  fatiguing  (p.  723).  To 
find,  if  not  the  complete  epic,  at  least  the  epic  note,  we  must  go  to  Hugo's  La 
Legende  des  siecles,  and  Leconle  de  Lisle's  Poemes  barbares.  Rut  only  the  im- 
personal pieces  of  La  Legende  des  siecles  should  b;*  classified  under  the  epic 
heading,  such  as  L'Aigle  da  casque,  Le  Petit  roi  de  Galice,  Eviradnus,  Aymeril- 
lot,  etc. 

As  examples  of  the  epic  geme,  organised  and  complete,  France  possesses 
only  the  Chansons  de  geste. 


II.— DIDACTIC  POETRY 

Definition  and  Characteristics. —  Didactic  comes  from  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying "  To  teach  ".  Didactic  poetry  is  written  to  convey,  technical,  intellec- 
tual, moral  knowledge,  in  a  pleasant  form,  easy  to  retain.  The  use  of  this  genre 
would  seem  explicable  in  societies  in  which  philosophers  and  teachers  entrust- 
ed their  precepts  to  the  memory  of  their  disciples.  But  literary  processes  soon 
slipped  in  among  these  didactic  poems  ;  teaching  became  merely  a  pretext  for 
writing  descriptions  or  displaying  virtuosity.  On  the  other  hand,  authors 
made  use  of  this  easy  form  to  set  forth  their  own  social,  religious  and  critical 
ideas,  oiid  La  Satire,  UEpitre,  sometimes  VEglogue,  are  connected  with  it. 

itj^is  diffibult*^lo   determine    accurately    the    characteristics   of   the    didactic 
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genre.  It  is  customary  to  praise  in  Virgil's  Georgics,  for  instance,  the  precision 
of  the  technical  part  and  the  cliarm  of  llie  poetry.  The  best  didactic  poem, 
llierefore,  is  one  which  instructs  us  while  at  the  same  time  affording  us  liter- 
ary pleasure. 

Development.— Tn  the  Middle  Ages,  the  didactic  genre  w  as  represented  by 
Les  Romans  da  Renarl  (p.  77),  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (p  69),  the  first  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  "  art  of  loving  "  and  the  second  to  a  satire  on  society; 
tlu'  Bestiaires  and  Lapidaires  (p.  75),  the  Dits  (p.  75),  the  Fabliaux  {p.  8:2;,  the 
Sirvenie  (p.  92),  the  Testament  (\^.  101),  the  Sermon  joyeux  (p.  138),  the  Mono- 
logue (p.  137),  etc.  As  tliere  was  a  general  mania  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  incul- 
cating lessons  everywhere,  and  using  verse  with  deplorable  facility  for  the  least 
poetic  subjects,  we  may  include  an  infinite  number  of  works  in  the  didactic 
genre. 

Sixteenth  century. — The  genre  became  better  defined,  thanks  to  imitation 
of  tlie  ancients.  Marol  is  didactic  (in  the  mediieval  manner)  in  his  Temple  de 
Cupidon  (p.  187)  and  iiiL'Enfer  (p.  187);  the  same  is  true  of  Marguerite  d'Alen- 
^^on  in  Le  Miroir  de  Vdme  pecheresse  and  other  mystic  poems  (p.  190).  Thomas 
Sibilel  (p.  193),  and  Vauquelin  de  La  Fresnaye  (p.  302),  wrote  Arts  poetiques. 
The  form  of  satire  became  more  precise,- and  assumed  its  cLissic  form  in  Le 
Poete  courtisan  of  J,  du  Hellay  (p.  209),  and  in  Ronsard's  Discours  (p.  2U2). 
Bi^lleau  recalls  the  Lapidaires  in  his  Amours  et  echanges  des  pierres  precieuses 
(p.  210);  Baif  wrote  liis  Meteores  and  Mimes  (p.  210).  Finally,  La  Satyre  Me- 
nippee  represents  in  the  freest  form  a  work  which  is  both  satirical  and 
oratorical  (p.  278). 

Perhaps  we  should  also  class  with  didactic  poetry  the  numerous  Eglogues, 
Bergeries,  etc.,  produced  in  the  six.teenth  century  under  the  influence  of  Italy 
and  Spain  (Ronsard,  Belleau,  etc.),  and  Marot's  Epitres  (p.  187). 

Seventeenth  century. — Satire  was  at  first  represented  by  Mathurin  Uegnier 
(p.  303),  and  became  more  didactic  with  Boileau  (p.  522).  The  Epitre  became 
less  free  and  less  agreeable  in  the  work  of  Boileau  (p.  526)  than  in  that  of  Ma- 
rot,  but  gained  in  seriousness  and  eloquence.  The  masterpiece  of  the  gem-e  is 
Boileau's  Art  poetique  (p.  527),  which  has  all  its  merits  and  all  its  faults. 
Fables  reached  their  most  complete  and  at  the  same  time  their  freest  form 
with  La  Fontaine  (p.  512). 

Eighteenth  century. —  The  eighteenth  century,  essentially  critical  a4ul  philoso- 
phical,verst//ed  everysubject.  Vollairecomposed  his  Dtscours  su/-r/iomme (p. 589), 
his  poems  on  Le  Desaslre  de  Lisbonne  {id.),  on  La  Loi  nature  He  (690);  Imu'is  Bacine 
wrote  his  La  Grace  and  La  Religion  (p.  607)  ;  Roucher  and  Saint-Lambert,  /.<'.s 
Mois  and  Les  Saisons  (p.  667)  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Andre  Chenier 
undertook  his  Hermes,  which  he  never  finished,  and  which  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  Encyclopedia  in   verse,  inspired  by  genius  in  some  i)arls,  hut  of  which 
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even  the  conception  is  that  of  a  thinker  and  not  of  a  poet  (p.  673).  Delille  re- 
mained the  most  complete  representative  of  this  "  didactic  fury  "  ;  he  wrote 
poems  on  Les  Jardins,  L'Homme  des  Champs,  La  Conversation  ;  he  would  have 
writteji  in  verse  about  tlie  art  of  writing  in  prose  (p.  711).  Satire  was  written 
by  Voltaire,  GilbiMt  (p.  668),  and  fables  by  Florian  (p.  668). 

Nineteenth  century. — The  great  lyrical  crisis  of  romanticism  broke  for  fifty 
years  this  untoward  didactic  tradition.  Science,  philosophy  and  history  devel- 
oped of  themselves,  and  in  their  own  proper  forms,  without  being  disguised 
in  the  artificiality  of  verse.  Possibly  the  didactic  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  still  to  be  seen  in  certain  philgsophical  pieces  by  Lamarline 
{U Homme,  L'Immortalite) ;  but  the  subject  was  always  lyrical. 

The  Parnassians  returned  to  didactic  poetry  chiefly  because  'they  wished  to 
be  impersonal  and  sought  plastic  beauty.  They  'chose  subjects,  therefore, 
which  would  only  be  supports  or  occasions  for  poetry  ;  they  were  the  disciples 
of  Ghcnier.  Lecontc  de  Lisle  was  didactic  rather  than  lyrical  in  a  few  of  his 
Poenies  antiques  (p.  759),  on  India  and  Greece  ;  Sully  Prudhoniim'  was  didactic 
in  his  La  Justice  and  Le  Bonheur  (p.  760). 

The  didactic  genre  will  always  have  its  partisans.  False  in  itself,  and  con- 
demned in  its  definition  as  being  neither  altogether  instructive  nor  altogether 
poetic,  it  will  nevertheless  supply  certain  temperaments,  who  need  to  feel 
themselves  sustained  by  some  external  subject  and  who  are  not  psychologists, 
with  backgrounds  and  occasions  for  writing  verse. 


11. 


LYRICAL  POETRY 


Definition  and  Characteristics. — Lyricism  is  properly  the  impassioned 
expression  of  individual  sentiments  upon  common  themes.  It  can  bereli  gious 
(the  Psalms),  patriotic  (Tyrtieus),  heroic  (Pindar),  moral  (Mimnermus,  Simo- 
nides),  amorous  (Sapho,  Anacreon),  etc.  To  be  produced  and  developed,  it  has 
need  of  favourable  conditions  :  a  certain  sincerity  both  in  poet  and  reader  ; 
naivete;  impulsiveness;  enthusiasm;  it  can  only  be  addressed  to  men  in  whom 
Iwgic  and  criticism  have  not  enfeebled  their  capacity  for  feeling  and  respond- 
ing ; — if  not,  it  becomes  artificial.  This  resulted— in  the  evolution  of  lyric- 
ism— in  periods  during  which  only  form  was  preserved,  and  in  which  true 
lyricism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  writer's  own  sentiments,  took 
refuge  in  prose. 

Lyrical  poetry  was,  in  the  begiiming,  poetry  to  be  sung,  under  the  form  of 
hymns,  songs,  odes,  etc.  Thus,  it  has  preserved,  above  everything,  its  musical 
character.  It  makes  use  of  stanzas  and  refrains  ;  more  than  any  other  genre, 
it  is  rhymed    and  melodious.     It' moves  by  impulses  and  sensations  ;  it  is  not 
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eonfiiicd   by  logic  ;  it   is   regulated   by  the   heart  of  the  poet,  and  obeys   the 
caprices  of  sensibility  and  imagination. 

This  "  disorder  "  in  lyric  poetry  is  not,  as  Boileau  thought,  an  effect  of  art, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural,  intuitive,  sensitive,  impassioned  order,  which 
is  dilferent  from  the  deductive  or  narrative  order  of  the  other  genres.  What- 
ever lis  (heme,  the  ode  is  always  subjective,  as  the  poet  only  sings  because 
he  must,  and  is  compelled  by  his  intimate  inspiration  to  express  his  emotions 
and  impressions.     Lyricism,  tliLMi,  is  after  all  the  whole  of  poetry. 

Development. — Middle  Ages  :  Proveng  d  or  French  lyricism  begaii  with  the 
chanson,  it  was  subdivided  into  numerous  genres,  all  of  which  bear  perhaps 
traces  of  spontaneous  and  popular  rhythms  (pp.  89-94).  The  troubadours  and 
trouveres  expressed  rather  commonplace  sentiments,  which  quickly  became 
traditional  and  artificial.  If  a  few  of  them,  like  Bertrand  de  Born  (p.  93)  sang 
enlhusiastically  of  war,  most  were  limited  to  the  expression  of  amour  courtois, 
the  fashionable  form  of  mediicval  gallantry  (p.  93).  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  great  events  sometimes  inspired  EustacheDeschamps  (p.  95), 
and  Alain  Ghartier  (p.  96) ;  but  Charles  d'Orleans  (p.  98)  was  only  a  graceful 
disciple  of  the  troubadours.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  lyric  poet,  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  Villon  (p.  100).  His  is  a  truly  sub- 
jective, genius,  and  without  seeking  new  subjects  he  expressed  his  personal 
impressions  of  everyday  (hings — life,  youth,  love,  death,  etc. — after  the  manner 
of  the  genuine  poet. 

Sixteenth  century. — Lyiicism  underwent  a  crisis  of  formalism  in  the  work 
of  the  rhetoriqiieurs  (p.  180)  These  were  craftsmen  Avho  prepared  and  refined 
the  rhythms  and  the  vocabulary.  Marot  is  a  lyric  poet  inferior  indeed  to 
Villon,  but  whose  restrained  and  melancholy  personality  gives  a  truly  lyrical 
note  to  a  few  of  his  poems.  He  understood  the  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ments, not  only  in  his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  but  in  some  of  his  Elegies 
and  I  Complaintes  (p.  187),  In  his  imitations  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon  Ron- 
sard's  lyricism  was  at  first  artificial ;  but  it  became  lyrical  when  he  sang  of 
nature  and  death.  But  even  in  his  injudicious  imitations  of  ancient  poets  and 
the  Italians,  the  sincerity  of  the  poet  is  evident  (pp.  204-208). 

Joachim  du  Bellay  is  perhaps  more  lyrical,  in  the  penetrating  melan- 
choly of  Les  Regrets,  and  the  solemn  and  sublime  impressions  we  share 
with  him  in  his  Les  Antiquites  de  Rome  (p.  209).  Lyricism  is  also  apparent  in 
d'Aubigne's  Les  Tragiques,  a  work  inspired  by  indignation  and  enlhusiasm,  and 
essentially  subjective  (p.  213). 

Seventeenth  century. — We  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  lli.il  llieic*  w;is  no 
lyrical  poetry  during  the  classical  period,  except  among  secondary  [xxMs  lik(^ 
Theophile  deVidu  (p.  305),  Desporles  and  Bertaul  (p.  302),  Maynard,  or  Uacan 
(p.  301).     In    spite   of    the   form  in    which  he  cast  his  odes,  Mallieibe  is  not  a 
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lyric  poet.  He  represents  exactly  those  impersonal  and  objective  tendencies  of 
a  century  which  was  too  saturated  with  logic,  general  psychology,  sociability 
and  politeness,  and  in  which  subjective  lyricism  could  not  legitimately  be 
developed.  Among  great  poets,  neither  Corneille,  Racine  nor  Boileau  is  a  lyri- 
cist ;  La  Fontaine,  alone,  is  sometimes  lyrical,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
great  lyricist  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  Bossuet  (p.  384), 

Eighteenth  century. — Like  the  seventeenth,  the  (eighteenth  century  lacked  the 
lyrical  sense.  J.-B.  Rousseau  indeed  paraphrased  the  Psalms,  in  harmonious 
rhythms  and  with  some  eloquence  here  and  there,  but  nothing  could  be  less 
subjective.  Even  when  he  addresses  his  work  to  his  patron,  the  Count  du  Luc, 
he  is  not  personal  (p.  669).  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  sometimes  preserves  the 
Biblical  style  belter  than  J.-B.  Rousseau  (p.  670).  Gilbert  comes  nearer  true 
lyricism  in  his  Adieax  a  la  vie  (p.  686).  At  the  end  of  the  century  Ghenier  re- 
surrected lyricism  in  a  few  of  his  Elegies,  particularly  in  his  lambes,  where  he 
expresses  with  brilliance  and  power  his  personal  emotions  (p.  672)  ;  and  Parny, 
melancholy  and  impassioned,  announces  Lamartine  (p.  670).  But,  as  Bossuet 
had  been  the  great  lyricist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  again  a  prose- 
writer,  J. -J.  Rousseau,  who  was  the  great  and  ouly  lyricist  of  the  eighteenth 
(p.  633)  century. 

Nineteenth  century.  —  Cliateaubriand,  in  Aiala,  Rene,  Le  Voyage  en  Ame- 
rique,  continued  and  developed  the  lyricism  of  Rousseau.  He  inveuled  themes 
which  the  romanticists  had  only  to  versify  (p.  721).  Lamartine  is  the  lyric 
poet  par  excellence.  Poetry  was  never  more  spontaneous,  nor  sprang  from 
more  profound  depths  of  the  heart  of  a  man  than-his.  He  represents  subject- 
ive lyricism  in  its  perfection  (p.  741-744). Victor  Hugo,  often  equal  to  Lamartine 
as  a  lyric  poet,  also  expressed  political  and  heroic  lyricism  ;  less  spontaneous 
than  Lamartine  in  the  expression  of  his  intimate  thoughts,  he  renewed  the  an- 
tique ode,  and  touched  with  equal  success  all  the  chords  of  the  lyre  (p.  749). 
Musset,  like  Lamartine,  excels  in  the  personal  and  impassioned  expression  of 
love  (p.  752).  Vigny,  less  enthusiastic,  is  an  "intellectual"  lyricist  (p.  750).  The 
Parnassians,  in  spite  of  their  theories,  often  returned  to  the  true  lyrical  vein  ; 
there  is  great  individuality  and  sensibility  in  the  work  of  Leconte  de  Lisle 
(p.  758);Sully  Prudhomme  continued  the  tradition  of  Lamartine  and  Musset  in 
his  best  poems,  Les  Solitudes  and  Vaines  Tendresses  (760) ;  while  F.  Goppee(760)is 
the  lyric  poet  expressing'tender  and  resigned  sentiments,  in  which  heis  a  disciple 
of  Sainte-Beuve,  the  first  who  found  poetry  in  humble  lives  and  daily  scenes. 

IV.  —  DRAMA. 

Definition  and  Characteristics.  —  Here  we  find  considerable  embarrass- 
ment in  finding  definitions.     Serious  French  drama  is  represented  by  two  pLU- 
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feclly  distinct  genres  :  the  mediaeval  mystery,  arid  tragedy.  The  mystere  is  a 
sacred  drama,  evolved  from  church  ritual,  which  passed  successively  through 
the  following  forms  :  trope,  drame  liturgique,  miracle  and  mystere  (p.  108  et  seq.). 
Then  suddenly,  in  Ulc  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  disappeared  ;  it  did 
not  give  birtli,  in  changing  subjects,  to  the  historical  drama,  as  it  did  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  simply  abolislied,  .  Meanwhile,  the  first  tragedies,  imitated  from 
the  ancients,  were  represented  before  a  public  composed  of  students  and 
humanists. 

Tragedy,  as  approximately  constituted  in  Jodelle's  first  attempt  in  1552 
(p.  256),  and  by  tlieorists,  consists  essentially  in  the  presentation  of  a  moral 
crisis  as  near  as  possible  to  its  conclusion  ;  it  is  regnlated  by  the  unities  of 
action,  time  and  place  ;  it  has  no  spectacular  interest,  and  all  material  action 
lakes  place  behind  the  scenes  ;  we  only  have  on  the  stage  the  effects  of  events 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  characters  ;  the  subject  is  taken  from  antiquity  or 
from  some  distant  country  (we  shall  see  this  point  modified  in  the  eighteenth 
century)  ;  the  characters  are  noble  or  royal ;  the  denouement  is  generally 
brought  about  by  a  catastrophe  which  causes  the  death  of  one  or  several  of  the 
characters,  and  puts  a  definite  end  to  the  passionate  situation  ;  it  thus  pro- 
vokes pity  and  terror. — The  style  is  logical  and  oratorical;  it  is  a  sequence  of 
analyses,  pleas,  and  discussions  ;  it  is  neither  epic  nor  lyrical,  but  properly 
dramatic. 

In  spile  of  a  few  changes,  the  foregoing  are  the  essential  elements  of  tragedy 
from  1552  to  1852,  from  Jodelle's  Cleopdtre  to  Ponsard's  Lucrece. 

Development.  —  Sixteenth  century.  —  Classic  tragedy,  begun  in  1552  with 
Jodelle's  Cleopdtre  (p.  256),  seemed  to  become  slightly  freer  in  the  plays  of 
Robert  Garnier  (p.  261)  and  of  Montchrestien  (p.  263). 

Seventeenth  century,  —  Tragedy  was  menaced  by  the  momentary  influence 
of  the  pastoral  and  the  tragi-comedy,  in  the  work  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (p.  327) 
and  Theophile  de  Viau  (p.  305).  But  Mairet's  Sophonisbe  in  1634  (p.  330),  definite- 
ly established  its  form.  Gorneille  wrote  tragedies  entirely  "  according  lo 
rule  "  between  1635  and  1652,  and  between  1659  and  1674.  But  his  subjects 
were  not  always  chosen  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  stage,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  been  better  perhaps  under  a  more  liberal  dramatic  system  (pp.  330- 
350).  The  same  is  true  of  Rotrou  (p.  350).  But  Racine  understood  belter  the 
relation  between  the  action,  the  characters  and  what  are  called  the  rules  of 
Aristotle.  He  "  makes  something  out  of  nothing;  "  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  initial  fact  which  determines  the  crisis,  and  the  denouement,  he  writes 
nothing  but  analyses  and  conflicts  of  passion  :  nothing  comes  from  without, 
and  everything  depends  upon  the  resolves  or  errors  of  the  characters  (pp.  450- 
474). 

Ei(jhleenth    century.     -    With    the   work    of    Crebillon,    tragedy    was    turned 
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into  romantic  melodrama,  wiiile  apparently  abiding  by  the  usual  rules  (p.  658). 
During  the  entire  century  the  form  of  classic  tragedy  remained  untouched, 
and  its  style  conventional,  though  it  was  sometimes  rejuvenated  in 
subject  or  ideas.  It  was  the  first  dim  preparation  for  the  romantic  drama.  Vol- 
taire wrote  for  the  theatre  from  1718  to  1778.  He  scrupulously  respected  the 
framework,  and  imitates  the  style  of  Racine  aud  Quiiiault.  But  he  borrowed 
subjects  from  French  history  and  the  history  of  other  nations,  near  and  far, 
brought  about  the  suppression  of  the  benches  which  until  then  had  encumber- 
ed the  stage,  defended  scenic  illusion,  and  began  to  initiate  the  French  into  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  (pp.  65'2-655).  Besides  this,  he  introduced  philosophical 
ideas  into  tragedy,  and  though  by  so  doing  he  dated  liis  plays,  yet  in  their  own 
time  they  were  only  made  more  intensely  vital.  Ducis  made  awkward  adapta- 
tions from  Shakespeare,  but  created  a  desire  for  complete  translations  (p.  655). 
During  the  Revolution  and  under  the  Empire,  tragedy  continued  to  develop  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Voltaire,  and,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  survive,  assimil- 
ated elements  not  in  accordance  with  its  nature  ;  in  subject,  it  became  histor- 
ical drama,  but  in  form  persisted  in  remaining  psychological  tragedy  (M.-J. 
Chenier,  p.  705  ;  N.  Lemercier,  p.  706  ;  Jouy,  p:  707  ;  Raynouard,  p.  707). 

Nineteenth  century.  —  Under  this  contradictory  regime,  tragedy  got  worn 
out,  and  perished.  iMclodrama  (pp.  716  and  718)  is  popular  tragedy,  disdaining 
all  the  rules.  Under  the  double  influence  of  historical  tragedy  and  melodrama 
the  romantic  drama  was  born  (pp.  76j-781),  which  broke  all  the  rules  of  trag- 
edy, but  preserved  its  terror  and  pity  and  its  noble  style. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  success  of  romantic  drama,  tragedy  was  not  yet 
altogether  resigned  to  death.  It  still  gave  a  few  signs  of  Mfe,  notably  in  the 
Lncrecehy  Ponsard,  in  1842  (p.  781).  But  it  was  doomed,  and  drama  in  verse, 
slightly  improved-definilely  triumphed  in  the  theatre  with  the  work  of  Pon- 
sard himself  (p.  781),  II.  de  Bornier,  Coppec,  and  others  (p.  782). 

V.  —  COMEDY  AND  THE  BOURGEOIS  PLAY. 

Definition  and  Characteristics.  —  The  object  of  comedy  was  the  absurd- 
ities and  manias  of  humanity,  and  generally  it  aimed  at  exciting  laughter. 
From  the  standpoint  of  comedy,  humanity  is  composed  of  iDeople  who  are 
more  foolish  than  they  are  wicked,  more  unconscious  than  perverse,  more 
vain  than  ferocious,  and  to  correct  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  ridicule  their  faults. 
The  field  of  comedy  is  wide.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  merely  external 
conflicts  of  human  stupidity,  and  is  then  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  Sometimes  it 
presents  a  satirical  picture  of  contemporary  society  (comedy  of  manners) ;  or, 
again,  it  goes  deeper  and  portrays  some  eccentricity  symbolised  by  a  central 
character  (character  comedy).     Comedy  can  only  be  comical  by  not  treating  its 
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subjects  seriously,  and  wheu  its   dcuoueineiit  causes  pleasure  without  terror  ; 
but  it  can  be  comedy  williout   exciting  laughter. 

In  this  way  comedy  may  moralise,  and  be  at  times  pathetic,  but  is  distinct 
from  tragedy. 

Development.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  comedy  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  century,  with  the  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee 
and  Robin  et  Marion  by  Adam  dc  la  Halle.  There  was  no  comedy  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  fifteenth  we  find  the  farce,  the  moralite  and  the  sotie. 
This  development  is  very  curious  ;  there  must  have  been  a  whole  repertory  in 
the  fourteenth  century  which,  perhaps,  may  be  some  day  discovered.  But,  in 
any  event,  true  mediaeval  comedy,  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  comedy  of 
intrigue,  of  character  and  of  maimers,  is  the  farce  (p.  128).  In  this  genre  we 
have  a  masterpiece,  Pathelin  (p.  128).  The  moralite  (p.  132)  is  too  much  in  the 
allegorical  taste  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  the  sotie  (p.  135)  is  a 
political  pamphlet  without  the  genius  of  an  Aristophanes,  that  is  to  say,  of  no 
value  whatever. 

Sixteenth  century,  —  The  farce,  influenced  by  antiquity  and  by  the  Italians, 
was  slowly  transformed,  strengthened,  purified,  and  became  comedy.  Though 
we  can  say  that  there  is  no  continuity  between  farce  and  comedy,  it  was  from 
Italy  that  we  received,  with  the  adaptations  made  by  Pierre  Larivey  (p.  265), 
our  models  for  classic  comedy. 

Seventeentii  century.  —  Dramatists  continued  to  imitate  the  Italians,  and  then 
the  Spaniards.  This  resulted  in  comedies  full  of  buffoonery  and  coarseness, 
and  sometimes  affectation,  in  which  the  protagonists  are  mischievous  valets  or 
ridiculous  bullies.  Rotrou,  Scarron  and  Boisrobert  worked  in  this  genre 
(pp.  477-478).  But  Corncille  inaugurated  the  comedy  of  "  honnStes  gens  "  with 
his  Melite  (p.  335),  and  produced,  before  Moliere,  an  excellent  comedy  of  man- 
ners, Le  Menteur.  Mohere  (pp.  480-503)  first  imitated  the  ItaUans  and  fashion- 
able contemporaries ;  then,  leaving  his  models  behind,  and  resuming  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  farce,  he  created  the  classic  comedy,  of  plot,  manners 
and  characters,  more  decent  than  the  farce,  more  profound  than  the  Italian 
comedy,  more  accurate,  human  and  moral.  His  influence  was  so  powerful 
that  it  transformed  comedy  for  nearly  a  century. 

Eighteenth  century,  —  A  whole  group  of  writers  imitated  Moliere  :  Ue- 
gnard  (p,  656),  Dancourl  (p,  658),  Dufresny,  Piron,  Gresset  (pp,  658-659).  But 
these  disciples  gave  up  character  study  for  plot  and  manners.  The  result  is 
that  their  plays  are  merely  pleasing,  or  old-fashioned.  Oidy  one  has  genius, 
namely  Le  Sage,  who  was  as  profound  as  Moliere  in  his  Turcarel  (p.  1>58;. 
Comedy  was  modified  in  the  plays  of  Marivaux;  it  might  be  said  that  it  chang- 
ed its  pole.  Ingenious,  unconscious  love  became  the  graceful  and  piquant 
theme,  and    women,   especially  young  girls,  had   the   principal   parls  (p.  6;)1)}, 
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With  Beaumarchais  a  new  form  appeared  ;  politics  crept  in.  Refined  society 
between  1730  and  1760  liked  especially  marivaudage ;  but  the  Revolution  was 
drawing  near,  and  playwrights  sought  new  means  of  success  in  satire  and  allu- 
sions (p.  66:2).  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  moralise.  A  frivolous  and  free- 
thinking  society  was  tired  of  its  own  vices  ;  virtue  must  make  its  appearance 
somewhere,  so  it  was  placed  on  the  stage.  This  resulted  in  the  tearful  comedy 
as  treated  by  pestouches  and  La  Chaussec  (p.  663).  Finally,  another  result  was 
the  bourgeois  play,  for  which  Diderot  had  advanced  his  theory  (p.  664), 
People  were  tired  of  the  fixed  genres,  which  had  produced  their  masterpieces, 
and  efTorts  were  being  made  to  rejuvenate  them  by  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
genres.  Diderot  especially  demanded  that  social  conditions  should  be  portra- 
yed rather  than  characters. 

Nineteenth  century,  —  After  a  period  during  which  comedy  was  nothing 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  dramatists  returned  to  tlie  depiction  of  manners  in  the 
person  of  IMcard  (p.  708),  Duval  (p.  709),  Elienne  (p.  710).  Dumas  pere 
created  historical  comedy  (p.  850),  and  was  followed  by  Scribe  (p.  848),  who 
also  excelled  in  the  comedy  of  intrigue.  But,  as  the  public  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  political  and  social  questions,  these  were  introduced  on  the 
stage  and  discussed.  Emile  Augicr  (p.  851),  later  on  Dumas  fits  (p.  853), 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators,  used  in  their  plays  such  themes  as  misal- 
liances, marriage,  divorce,  etc.  With  Sardou  (p.  857)  there  was  ;a  return  to  the 
historical  genre  and  the  amusing  plot,  and  with  Pailleron  (p.  858)  to  the  plea- 
sing comedy  of  manners.  —  A  naturalist  reaction  appeared  with  Henri  Becque 
(p.  858)  and  the  Theatre-Libre  (p.  859),  and  idealistic  reaction  with  Edmond 
Rostand  (p.  859). 

VI.  —THE  NOVEL. 

The  novel  was  at  first  a  narrative  in  popular  langtiagc  (p.  56).  But  it  became, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  chivalric  novel,  with  Chrelien  de  Troyes,  the  legends 
of  Tristan,  of  the  Holy  Grail,  etc.  (pp.  50-63).  Beside  these  co«r/ois  novels, 
should  be  mentioned  the  novels  based  on  Byzantine,  Greek  and  other  legends. 
These  works,  like  the  Chansons  de  geste,  were  continually  rehandled  and  brought 
up  to  date.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  not  so  many;  only  new  adapt- 
ations of  preceding  novels  were  made.  But  among  novels  may  be  classi- 
fied Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  (p.  219). — The  seventeenth  century  introduced  a 
new  development  of  the  genre.  The  Astree,  by  Honore  d'Urfe  (p.  148),  the 
novels  with  a  key  by  Mile  de  Scudery  (p.  443),  novels  of  adventure  (p.  442;, 
realistic  novels  by  Scarron  and  Furetiere  (p.  444),  idealistic  novels,  like  the 
Princesse  de  Cleves  (p.  446),  were  the  delight  of  polite  society. — The  eighteenth 
century  added  to   these  a  finer   gift  of  direct  observation   of  manners    as   in 
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the  work  of  LeSagc  (p.  638)  and  Maiivaux  (p.  640);  a  deeper  and  more  sensitive 
analysis  of  passion,  as  in  that  of  Prevost  (p.  640)  and  Rousseau,  (p.  628).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  novel  became  a  vehicle  for  theses  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire 
(p.  595)  and  Marmontel  (p.  642). — In  the  nineteenth  century  the  development 
of  the  novel  was  enormous,  and  masterpieces  were  produced  in  all  the  genres, 
from  Chateaubriand  (pp.  721-736),  Mme  de  Stael  (p.  732)  and  Benjamin  Cons- 
tant (p.  865)  to  novels  by  Balzac  (p.  873),  Flaubert  (p.  876)  and  George  Sand 
(p.  880).  In  our  days  the  field  of  the  novel  has  been  still  further  enlarged  by 
the  discussion  of  social  problems,  and  the  depiction  of  tropical  countries 
(p.  883). 

It  should  be  noted  Ihal,  of  all  (he  literary  genres,  the  novel  has  been  the 
most  extensively  alTected  by  foreign  influences  : — by  Celtic  and  Byz?ntinc 
influences  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  by  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
by  England  in  the  eighteenth,  and  by  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


PAGi;  on\AMKNT 

Taken  tVoni  a  romanticist  l)Ook. 


SYNOPTICAL    TABLES 


9'M) 

MIDDL 

Dates. 

Epic  and  Romances. 

Lyricism. 

Theatre 

Other  genres 
of  poetry. 

IX   CENTURY. 

X   CENTUUY. 

Vie    de    saint    Li 
ger.  Cantilene  t 

XI    CENTLhY 

Pelerinage 

de  Charlemagne  (1060). 

Chanson  de  Roland 

(1080). 

Chanson  d'Antioche 

(1098). 

sainteEulalie. 

Vie 

de  saint- Alexis. 

1 

XII    CKNTUnV. 

Tristan,  of  B6roul. 

1100. 

Couronnement  de  Louis, 

Charroi  de  Nimes. 

Riman  d'Enee. 

Les  Merges  folic s. 

1150 

Roman  de  Brut, 
of  Robert  Wace  (1155). 
Roman    de    Troie,   of  B. 

de  Sainte-More.  Lais 

of  Marie   de  France 

(11(50). 
Roman     de    Rou,     of 

Robert  Wace   (1161 

1174). 

Aliscans. 

Le    Jeu    de    sninl 
Xicolas.  of  Jean 
BodeKinO) 

Richeut  (fabliau) 

Roman  d'Alexandre. 

Conon 

Drame  dWdam 

Fables  of  Marie; 

Tristan,    of    Thomas 

de  B6thune 

de  France,    ' 

(1180  . 

(.1.  1224). 

Lancelot ,     le     Chevalier 

X 

au    Lion.   Perceval,    of 

Chr6tien  de  Troves 

(1180-90). 

Chretien    de    Troyes 

(d.  1195). 

XIII   CENTLRY. 

Girard  de  Vienne. 

Jean  Bodsl. 

Roman  do  Renar, 

1200. 

Aimeri  de  Narbonne. 
Quete  du  Graal. 

Thibaut 
de  Champagne 

(d    1210). 

The  Fabliaux. 

Roman  de  la  Ros 
(first    part),     b 
Guillaume     di 
Lorris  (d.  1237) 

1250 

Raoul  de  Camera i  (1270). 

Rutebeuf 

Jeu  de  la  Feuillee. 
of  Adam   de  la 
Halle  (1262). 

Robin    et    Marion, 
of  Adam  de  la 
Halle  (1283). 

Miracle     de     Theo- 
phile,    of    Rute- 
beuf (1284). 

Adam  de  la  Halle 

Roman  de   la  Ros 
(second   part),  bjf 
Jaan  de  Meung 

(1277).                     "^ 

X 

(d.  1287). 

(1288). 
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sology 
lilosophy. 

History. 

The  Strasbourg 
Oaths  (842). 

Sciences 
and  Arts. 

Alcuin  (d.  840). 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

Political 
Synchronisms. 

Treaty   of  Verdun  (842). 

The  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Normans  (1066). 

First  Crusade  (1095). 

d  (d.  1142). 

Second  Crusade  (1147). 
Frederic  Barbarossa 

(1152-1190). 

iernard 

1153). 

5   of   Mau- 
de   Sully 

m. 

Notre-Dame 
de  Paris  (1160). 

Poeme  du  Cid 
(Spain)  (1140). 

Philip  11  (Augustus) 
(1180-1223). 

Third  Crusade 
(1189-1192). 

Innocent  III  (1198). 

Aon    of   the 
ns    of     St. 
ard  (1210). 

Villehardouin 

(d.  1213). 

Foundation    of    the 
Paris  University. 

Les  Nibelungen 
(Germany). 

Fourth  Crusade  (1204). 
The  war  of  fhe 
Albigenses  (1209). 

Bouvines  (1214), 
The  Great  Charter  (1215). 

First  Crusade 
of  St.  Louis  (1248). 

ime  theolo- 
of  St.  Tho- 
Aquinas. 

.'homas 

1274). 

r  Bacon 

1294). 

French  Redaction  of 
the        Grandes 
Chroniques de 
Saint-Denis  Ma- 
thieu   de  Ven- 
ddme  (1275). 

St.  Louis  dies  in  Tunis 
(1270). 

The  Sicilian  Vespers 
(12S2). 

Granges.  - 

-  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter 

] 
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MIDI 


Dates. 


XIV    CENTURY. 
1300. 


1350 


XV    CENTURY. 

1400. 


1450 


Religious  Drama. 


Miracles  de  Notre-Dame 
(1340). 


Comedy. 


The  Confreres 
de  la  Pas.sion  (1398). 


King  gives  letters  pateni 
to  the  Confreres  ^1402). 


The  Passion  by  Arnould 
Gr^ban  ^1452). 


My  store  de  Troie,  by 
Jacques  Millet  (1452) 


The  Passion  by  Jean 
Michel  (1486). 


Saint  Martin, 
bj  A.  de  la  Vigne  (1496). 


The  Glcrcs 

de  la  Basoche. 

The  Enfants  sans 

souci. 


Maitre  Palhelin 

(1470). 


Diverse  genres 
of  poetry. 


Jean  de  Meung 

(d.  1305.) 


Les  Jeux  floraux 
de  Toulou.se  (1325) 


Renart 
le  Contrefait  (1340) 


Hist< 


Vie  de  sai 
by  Joini 

Joinvil 


Guillaume 
de  Machaut 

(d.  1377). 


Eustache 
Deschamps 

(d.  1410). 
Charles    d'Orl6 

ans  is  taken  pri- 
.soner  at  Agin  court 

;  141.5). 

Charles   d" Orle- 
ans    at     Blois 

(1441). 

Alain  Chartier 

(d.  1449). 


Petit  Testament 
of  Villon  (1436). 

Grand  Testament 

of  Villon  (1461). 

Charles 

d'Orleans(d.l465). 


Villon  (d.  1480?) 


Ghronique 
JLe  Bel 


li 


Froissatt 

his  Chri.  i 
(1 


Froiss 


Com] 

out  of 
gins    h 


/VD    XV   CENTURIES 
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ic  Works 
uislations. 

Theology 
and  Philosophy. 

Duns  Scott 

(d.  1304). 

Sciences 
and  Arts. 

The  mariner's  com- 
pass. (1302). 

Marco  Polo 

(d.  1323) 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

The   Divine   Come- 
dy   or    Dante 

(1330). 

Dante  (d.  1321) 

Petrarch        is 
crowned  at  the  Ca- 
pitol e  (1341). 

Historical 
Synchronisms 

The  Popes  at  Avignon 
(1309-78). 

Accession  of  the  Valois 

(1327). 
Beginning   of  the   Hun- 
dred Years' War  (1337). 
Gressy  (1346) . 

lion  ofTite- 
by   Ber- 

Te(1362). 

tion  of  Aris- 
by  Oresme 

77). 

The  Bastille  (1370). 

Bocfcacio  .  the  De- 
cameron (1354). 

Petrarch 

(d.  1374). 

Boccacio(d.l375). 

Translation    of   the 
Bible     into     En- 
glish by  Wicliff 
(1380). 

Canterbury      Tales 
of      Chaucer 
(1390  ■?). 

Poitiers    (1356). 
Etienne  Marcel  (d.  1358). 

Charles  V(  1364-1380). 
Duguesclin. 

Imitation  de  Jesus- 
Christ  (1420?). 

Gersontd.  1429). 

The  Discovery  of 
printing    (1436). 

Agincourt  (1415). 
Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420). 

Charles  VII  (1422). 

Siege  of  Orleans  (1428). 

Death  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(1431) 

The    Bible,  printed 
by  Gutenberg 

(1455). 
The    tirst   printing- 
house     in      Paris 
(1470). 

The  Discovery  of' 
America  (1492). 

Taking  of  Con,stantinople 
by  Mahomet  II  (1453) 

End  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  (1453). 

Charles  the  Bold  (d.  1471). 
Louis  XI  (d.  1483). 

Charles  VIII  in  Italy 

(1494). 
Louis  XII  (1498). 
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Dates 


1500 


fLyrical 

and  didactical 

Poetry. 


C16ment  Marot  : 

Temple  de  Cupido 
(1515). 


Jean  Marct 

(d  1523). 


Dramatic 
Poetry. 


Until  1548  ;  Mys- 
tere.o.  —  Until 
about  1520 :5o<t>s. 
—  Duripg  the  who- 
le century :  Farces 
et  Moralites 

Gringoire  .  SoHe 
d  u  Prince  d  e  s 
50/4(1518). 


Theology 
Philosophy 
and  Morals. 


Political 

Eloquence 

and    Pamphlets. 


Hj 


Gomi 

(d. 


Servii 


1525 


Jean  Lemaire 

(d.  1525). 


Clement  Marot  : 

Adolescence    Cle- 
mentine (1532). 

Clement  Marot  ; 

Psaumes  (1539). 

01.  Marot  (d.  1544). 


Maurice   Sc6ve 
Belie  (1544). 

Marguerite  de 
Navarre  ;  Poe- 
sies (1547). 


Buchanan  :  Je- 

phte,  latin  tragedy 
(1540). 


Parlement    forbids 

the  Mysteres 

(1548). 


Calvin  .  Institu- 
tion chretienne. 
in  Latin  (1536). 


Calvin  :  Institu 
tion  chretienne, 
in  French  (1541). 


La  Bo6tie  .  Servi 
tude     volontaire 
(1548). 


1550 


Ronsard  :  Odes 
(1550). 

J    du    Bellay  . 

L' Olive  (15501. 


Th.    de  B^ze 

Abraham  (1551). 


Jodelle    .    Cleo- 
pcitre  (1552). 

Jodelle   :    Eugene 
(1552). 
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Novels 
id  Tales. 


enaaire  ;  li- 
ra tions  des 
aes  11509-1513). 


Translations, 

Criticism 
and  Erudition. 


ly. 


Le  Fevre    d'Eta 
pies   ;  Evangiles 

(1524). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Copernic  disco 
vers    the    system 
of     the     Earth 
(1507). 


Magellan  and  the 
first  travel  around 
the  world  (1519). 

Leonard  de  Vinci 

(d.  1519). 

Raphael  (d.  1520). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Historical 
Synchronisms 


Sannazar  :    Area-  Julius  II  Pope  (1503-13) 
dia  (1502). 


Erasme  :  Eloge  de 
la  Folie  (1509) 


Ariosto  :  Orlando 
furioso  (1515). 

Machiavelli  :  II 

Principe  (1518). 


League  of  Gambrai(1508) 

Henry  VIII  of  England 

(1509). 


Leon  X  pope  (1513-21) 

Fran9ois  I  (1515-47). 

Marignan  (1515). 

Luther 

excommunicated  (1520). 


Charles  V.  emperor 

(1519). 

Luther  at  Worms  (1521). 


lais   :    Chro- 

.     gargan- 
.e  (1532). 

lais  :  Panta 
uel  (1533). 


lais   .    Gar- 
itua  (1535). 

Essarts    . 

adis  (1540). 

lais  Le  Tiers 
vre  (1546). 


CI.  de   Seyssel 

Thucydide  (1527). 


Lazare  de  Ba'if  : 

Electre  (1537). 

H.  Salel  :  Homere 

(1545). 


J.duBellay  .  De- 
fense et  Illustra- 
tion (1549). 


Le    Primatice 

(Chateau  of  Ghara- 
hord)  (1526) 


Michel  Ange  :  Le 

jugement  dernier 
(1533).^ 

Benvenuto    Cel- 
lini    in     Paris 

(1541). 
Pierre  Lescot(Le 
Louvre  (1541). 


Copernic. 


Machiavelli 

(d.  1527). 


Ariosto  (d.  1533). 


Translation  of  the 
Bible  in  German 
by  Luther  (I5.34j. 


Pavia  (1525). 

Conquest   of  Naples   by 

the  French  (1528). 


Confession   of  Augsbourg 
(1530). 

Rupture  between 

Henry  VIII  and  the  Pope 

(1531). 

Cerisoles  (1544). 


Opening  of  the  Council 
of  Trente  (1545). 

Luther  (d.  1546). 

Henry  II  (1547-59). 


La  Bo6tie  :  Kco- 
nomiques  of  Xe- 
nophon  (1550). 


alais   :    Le 

t  liwe  (1552). 


A.  Par6  named 
King's  surgeon 
(1552).         ^ 


Mary  (1553-5S). 
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Dates. 

Lyrical 
and  didactical 

Dramatic 
Poetry. 

Theology 
Philosophy 

Political 
Eloquence 

His 

Poetry. 

and  Morals. 

and    Pamphlets. 

1550 

M.  de  St-Gelais  : 

Sophonisbe  (ibbi). 

Ronsard :  Hymnes 

Grevin  :  Mort  de 

LHospital    :    Ha- 

(1555). 

Cesar  (1560) 

rangues   et  Mer- 

Ronsard :  Amours 

curiales  (1560-70). 

Et.    Pai 

d'Helene  (1555). 

Reeher^  ? 
France  {  ! 

J.  du  B allay    Re- 

Baif :  Antigone 

Calvin  (d.  1564). 

<  . 

grets  (1558). 

(1565). 

J.  du  Bellay 

Tragedies  of  Gar- 
nier  (1568-1580) 

Et.      Pasquier 

(d.  1560) 

Plaidoyer    pour 

VUniversitei^\b&S). 

Ronsard    :    Bis- 

cours  (1560-64). 

Ronsard   .    Fran- 

ciade  (1572). 

H.Estienoe .  Apo- 
logie  pour  Hero- 

R    Belleau  :  Ber- 

dote  {ibm). 

geries  (1572). 



1575 

A..  dAubign6  be- 

Montluc 

gins  les  Tragiques 

Bodin  :  De  la  Re- 

mentaire'i 

(1577). 

Comedies  of  Lari- 
vey  (1579-1600). 

publique  (1576). 

(ed.  iim 

Du   Bartas    :    La 

Montaigne    :    Es- 

m 

Semaine  (1578); 

.  sais,  Books  I  and 

Turn6be    .    Les 

II  (1580). 

G.  du  Vair  :  Dis- 

Brantomo 

Contents  (ibSik). 

Montaigne    :    Es- 

sais,    Book    III 

cours  et  (Euvres 

des  gratu 

morales     (1596- 

pita  iM\ 

(1588). 

1600). 

1665).  a 

Ronsard  (d.  1585). 

Montaigne 

Du  Perron  :    Or. 

fun.  de   Ronsard 

Malherbe     Les 

(d.  1592). 

(1585). 

Larmes    de   saint 

Pierre  (1587). 

Tragedies  of  Mont- 

chrestien  (1596- 

Mature   Menippee 

La  JXoM 

A.  de  Baif  (d.l590). 

1605). 

Montaigne    :  Edi- 
tion   by    M"°    de 
Goarnay  (1595). 

(1594). 

couriH 

DuBartas(d.l590). 

1600 

- 
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Novels 

Translations, 
Criticism   and 

Sciences 

Foreign 

Historical 

id  Tales 

Erudition 

and    Arts. 

Literatures. 

Synchronisms 

tabelais 

B.    Palissy  :  The 

d.  1553). 

R.  Belleau : 

enamel  (1555). 

Elisabeth  queen   of 

B  Navarre  : 

Anacreon  (1557). 

England  (1558). 

meron  (1558). 

Amyot   :    Vies    by 
Plutarch  (1559). 

Ph.  Delorme  (Les 

Tuileries)(1563). 

Charles  IX  (1559-74) 

siventure 

iperiers:^o- 

Scaliger   :    Poeii- 

Michel-Ange 

V  devis  (1558). 

que  (1561). 

(d.  1564). 

Amyot  :    CEuvres 

Jean  Goujon  (Le 

Tasso    t      Aminta 

Conjuration  of  Amboise 

morales    of    Plu- 

Louvre) (1570). 

(1571) 

(1560). 

tarch  (15:0). 

Camoens :  Lusia- 

End  of  the  Council  of 

lais  :    V*  li- 

des (1572). 

Trenle  (1563). 

re  (1562). 

H.  Estienne :  The- 
saurus   linguae 
graecae  (1572). 

Massacre  of 

St  Bartholomew   (1572). 

Henry  III  (1574) 

Tasso  :   Jerusalem 

delivered  (1575). 

States  of  Blois(1576). 

H.  Estienne  :   La 

Le  Pont-Neuf 

Precellence       du 

(1578). 

Camoens 

Ictngage   frangais 

(d.  1579). 

(1579). 

B.   Palissy  :  Dis- 

cours   admirables 

Lyly  :  Euphues 

Execution  of  Mary 

'1580) 

"(IbSO).        ■ 

Stuart  (1587). 

CI.  Fauchet :  An- 

tiquites  (1579). 

Amyot  (d.  1593). 

The  Gregorian 
Calendar  (1582). 

Tasso 

(d. 1595) 

Shakespeare:  Ro- 
meo    ct    Juliette 

Murder  of  Henry  III 

(1589)- 

Henry  IV  (1589-1610). 

Entry  of  Henry  IV 
into  Paris  (1594). 

(1595). 

Edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
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XVIl 


Dates 


1601 


Theatre 


Montclirestien    : 

Aman  (1601). 

A    Hardy  :   Didon 
(1603) 

Montchrestien    : 

U Ecossaise  (1605). 
A   Hardy  :  Ariane 

(1606). 
J.deSchelandre: 

TijretSid07i[\m%). 


Th.  de  Viau :  Py- 

rame     et     Thishe 
(1617). 


Diverse  genres 
of  poetry. 


Desportes 

Psaumes  (1603) 

Malherbe  :  Priere 
pour  le  roi  allant 
en      Limousin 


(1605). 


Malberbe  :  Ode  a 

Marie  de  Medicis 
(1610). 


DAubign6        Les 

Tragiques  (1616). 

Racan  :   Bergeries 
(1618). 


Criticism. 


Vauquelin  de  La 
Fresnaye  :   Att 

Poetique  (1605). 


Opening  of  the  Ho 
tel  de  Rambouil 
let  (1615). 


History 

Memoirs  and 

Epistles. 


De   Thou  :    Histo- 
ria  mei  temporis 

(1604) 


Foundation  of  the 
Mercure  FranQois 
(1605). 

Et.   Pasquier  Re- 

cherches  de  la 
France  (Book\Il\ 
(1611). 


D'Aubign6  :   His 

toire    Universelle 
(1616-1620). 

Balzac  :  Letters 
(1624). 


1 


Theol( 
Philos( 
and 


Charr< 

Sagess 


Reform 
Royal 
g61ique 
nauld  (  t 

Saint  Fri  i 
de  Sale 
troductic  i 
vie  devot 

Saint  Frj  ] 
de  Sal) 

Traite  de  V  .4 


de   Di 


II 


Fou  ndat 
the  Orafc't 
B6ri   ~ 


1625 


Mairet :   Silvanire 

•     (1625).       , 

Corneille  :  Melite 

(1629). 
Corneille :  Clitqn- 

dre  (1632). 
Rotrou  :    Hercule 

mourant  (1632). 
Mairet :  Sophonis- 

be  (1634). 
Corneille '  La  Pla- 
ce    Royale.     Les 
Tuileries.    Medee 
(1635). 

Tristan  :  Marian- 
ne (1636). 

Corneille :  U Illu- 
sion Comique  Le 
Cid  (1636). 


Desmarets    :    Les 

Visionnaires  (1637). 


Scud6ry:  V Amour 

tyranique    (1638). 

Corneille  ■  Horace. 

Cinna  (1640). 

Corneille  : 

Polyeucte  (1643). 


Th6ophile  de 

Viau  (1626). 

Malherbe  :   Ode  a 

Louis  Xni  (1627). 


Malherbe  (d.  1628) 


F.  Ogier  .  Preface 

of   Tyr  et   Sidon 
(1628). 


Foundation  of  the 
Gazette  de  France 
(1631). 


Balzac  :  Le  Prince 
(1631). 


Found! 
Port-_.,, 
Paris  (id!  5 


ll 


Saint-Cyra 
Port-Rc; 

(162 


Pt-KCI 

Hi 


Letters  Patent  of 
the  French  Aca- 
demy  (1635). 


Descartes;' 

cours  de  h 
thode  ( 


La  Guirlande  de 
Julie  (iQU) 


Sentiments     d 
r Academie  sur  le 
Cid  (1631). 


M""de  Motteville 

aupres      d'Anne 
d'Autriche    (1643- 
(1666). 
(Memoires     publis- 
hed in  1723). 


PublicatioE  ' 

Augustimu 

Jans6ni 

(1640). 

Arnauld  : 

Frequents 

munion  (i 


^1060). 
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Sacred 
d  profane, 
loquence 


it  Fran9oi8 
Sales  prea- 
8      in      Paris 

2). 


Novels 


>ine        Le- 

itre.     lawyer 
Port-Royal 
7). 


H.  d'Urf6  :  L'As- 
tree  (1"  and.  2"^ 
parts)  (1610). 


H.    dUrf6    :    VAs 

tree      (S'"'*      part) 
(1619). 

Sorel    :    Francion 

(1622). 


4*"  part  of  the  Astree 
published  by 
Baro  (1627). 

Sorel   :   Le  Berger 

extravagant 

(1628  J. 

Gomberville :  Po- 

lexandre  (1632). 


M"*  de  Scud6ry 

Ibrahim  (1641). 

La  Calpren^de 

Cassandre  (1642). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


The     telescope     of 
Galileo  (1609) 


Versailles,  first 
chateau  (1624). 


Harvey  :  Circula- 
tion du  sang 
(1628). 


K6pler  (d.  1631). 

Galileo  :   Systeme 
du  monde  (1632) 


Pascal  Traite  des 
Sections  coniques 
(1640). 


Rubens  (d.  1640). 
Van  Dyck(d.  1641). 

Galileo   (d.   1642). 


Foreign 
Literatures 


Sbal£espeare  : 

JuiiusCaesar{i&)i) 
Shakespeare  : 
Hamlet  (1602). 


Cervantds  : 

1^'  part  of  Bon 
Quichotte    (1605). 

Cervantes  . 

Nouvelles  (1612). 

Cervantes  . 

2nd  part  of  Don 
Quichotte    (1615). 

d.  Cervantes. 
d.  Shakespeare 

(1616). 
Bacon  .  Novum 
Organum    (1620). 


Historical 
Synchronisms . 


Bacon  (d.  1620). 


Lope  de  Vega 

(d.  1635). 


Henry  IV  (d.  1610). 
Louis  XIII  (1610-43. 

Estates  General  (1614) 


Richelieu  Prime 

Minister  (1616-1642). 

Concini  (d.  1617). 

Beginning  of  the  Thirty 

years'  War  (1618). 


Execution  of  Mont- 
morency (1627). 

Taking  of  La  Rochellt 

(1628). 


Journee  des  Dupes 

(1630). 

Battle  of  Leipsig  (1631). 

Gustavus  -A  dolphu  s 

(d.  1632). 


Birth  of  Louis  XIV 
(1638). 

English lirst  Civil  War. 
Cromwell  (1641). 
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XVII  a 


I 


i 


Dates 


Theatre. 


Corneille   :    Le 

Menteur  :  Rodo- 
gune  (1644). 

Moli^re  founds 
the  lUustre  The- 
atre (1643). 

Molidre  :  Setting- 
out  for  the  Pro- 
vinces (1646). 

Du  Ryer  :  Scae- 
vola  (1646). 

Rotrou  :  Saint- 
Genest  (1646). 

Rotrou  :  Vencealas 
(1647). 


Diverse  genres 
of  poetry. 


Voiture 

(d.  1648). 


Criticism. 


Vaugelas  :  Re- 
marques  sur  la 
Lmgue  frariQaise 
(1647). 


History 

Memoirs 

and  Epistles 


M6zerai  :  Histoire 
de  France  (1643 
1651). 

First    Letters    of 
M-  de  S6vign6 

(1644) 

Mezerai  :  Histoire 

de   France    (1643. 

1651). 
Publication    of  the 

Lettres     of    Vol 

ture  (1649). 


Theol 
Philosc 
and  Mc 


.1 


Gasseni 

losophie    i 
cure  (164  ) 


Descar 

Traite  ^i 
sions  (1 


1650 


1660 


Rotrou  (d.  1650). 

Corneille    :    Don 

Sanche  (1650). 
Corneille  :  Nico- 

mede  (1651). 

Corneille  .  Per- 

tharite  (1652). 

—  Retirement    at 

Rouen  (1652-1659). 

Scarron  .  Don  Ja- 

phet  (1653). 

Cyrano    :    Le   Pe- 
dant joue  (1654). 
Moli^re  :  L' E- 

tourdi    (1655). 

Moli^re  :  Le  Depit 
amoureux  (1656). 

Thomas     Cor- 
neille  :    Timo- 
crate  (1656). 
Moliere    returns  to 

Paris  (1658). 
Corneille  .  CSdipe 

(1659). 

Moliere  :  Les  Pre- 

cieuses  (1659). 

Corneille .-  La  Toi- 

son  d'or  (1660). 

Molidre   :   Sgana- 

relle  (1660). 


Racan  :    Psaumes 
(1651). 


Saint  -Amant  ; 

Moise  sauve  (1653). 

Scud6ry  :    Alaric 
(1654). 


Chapelain  :  La 

Pucelle  (1656). 

Desmarets  .   Cle- 
vis (1657). 

Segrais  :  Eglogues 
(1658). 

Racine  ;  La  Pro- 
tnenade  de  Port- 
Royal  (aboutl658) 


Boileau   :   Sat.    I 

and  VI  (1660). 
Racine  :  La  Nym- 

phe    de  la   Seine 

(1660). 


Pellisson    :    His 

toire    de   I'Acade 
inie       Frangaise 
(1652). 


Abb 6  de  Pure  : 

La   Precieuse 
(1656). 
D' Aubignac :  Pra- 
tique  du   theatre 
(1657). 


Corneille  :  Ecca 
mens  :  three  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  tra- 
gedie  (1660). 

Somaize  .  Grand 
Dictionnaire  des 
Precieuses  (1660)- 


Descait 

(d.  1650) 

Balzac  .  .0 

crate      cl  i 

(1652). 

Balzac  (d.  : 

Pascal   at 

Royal  (1(.! 
Bossuet  :  j 
tation  dv 
c  his  me    t 
Ferry  (1631 

Arnauld    i 

led  from  tl 
culty  of  ' 
logy  (165e) 

Pascal  :  Pr 

dales   (165(3 

Pascal  :  Tl 

racle  of  the 
Thorn 
Royal  (I 


1-1660).  — (Sequel). 
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Sacred 
id  profane 
aoquence. 

Novels 

M"'  de  Scud^ry  : 

Cyrus  (1643). 

La   Calprenfede  : 

Cleopdtre  (1647). 

Sciences 
and   Arts. 

Experiences  of  Tor- 
ricelli  on  the  ba- 
rometer (1643). 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

Historical 
Synchronisms. 

RicheUeu  (d.  1642). 

Louis  XIII  (d.  1643). 

Rocroy(1643). 

Regence  of  Anne  d'Au- 
triche  ;  Mazarin 

(1643-1660). 

Treaties  of  Westphalie 

(1648). 

The  "Fronde ..(1648-52). 

Charles  I  (d.  1649). 

suet:  archdea- 
tt  atMetz(i652- 

suet  :   Sermon 
r  la  Loi  de  Dieu 

S3). 

suet:  Panegy- 
\ue    de   S*-Ber- 
'.rd  (1655). 

suet  :    1"   Ser 
yn  sur  la  Pro- 
ience  (1656). 

;suet  :  Panegy- 
iue  de   S^-Paul 

557). 

;suet  :    Carcme 
f  Minimes  de  la 
lace-Royale 
(1660). 

Scarron  :   Roman 
comique   (1651). 

Cyrano   :     Voyage 
dans      la      Lunc 

(1655). 

M"«  de  Scud6ry  : 

Clelie    (Carte    du 
r,  ndre)  (1656). 

Lesueur  (d.  1655). 

Astronomical  disco- 
veries   of    Huy- 
ghens  (1656-59). 

Peace  of  the    Pyrenees 
(1659). 

Louis  XIV  marries 
Maria-Theresa  (1660). 



. 
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xvn  CI 


Dates 


1G70 


Theatre. 


1661       Moli^re   :   Ecole 
des     Maris     (1662) 


Moli6re :  Ecole  des 

Femmes   (1662). 
Corneille  :    Serto 

rius  (1662). 

Quiuault  :  Astarte 

(1663). 


Racine  :   Theba'ide 
U664}. 


Moliere:  Tartuffi 
(3  acts)  (1664). 


Molifere  :  Don 

Juan  (1665). 
Racine :  Alexan- 
dre (1665). 

Moli6re  :     Misan- 
thrope (1666). 

Corneille  .   Agesi- 
las  (1666). 

Racine  :   Andto- 

maque  (1667). 

Racine  :  Les  Plai- 

dewrs  (1668). 

Moliere  :  UAvare 

(1668). 


Racine  :  BHtan 

nicus  (1669). 

Moliftre  :   Tartuffe 

(1669). 

Corneille  :  Tile  et 
Berenice  (1670). 


Racine  :  Berenice 

(1670). 

Moliere    :   Bour- 
geois gentilhom  me 

(1670) 
Moliere  :  Femmes 

savantes  (1672). 

Racine   :    Bajazet 

(1672). 


Th.     Oorneille 

Ariane  (1672). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


La  Fontaine :  Ele- 
gie  aux  Nymphes 
de  Vaux  (1661) 


Boileau  :  Sat.  VII 

(1663). 
Racine  :    Ode   sur 

la     convalescence 
du  Roi  (1663). 
Racine  .    La    Re 
hommee  aux  Mu- 
ses (1663). 


Boileau :  Sat.  II 

(1664). 

Boileau:   Sat.   IV 

(1664). 

Boileau :  Sal.   Ill 

and  V  (1665). 

La  Fontaine  : 

Contes  (1665). 
Boileau  :    1"'  edit. 
of  ihQSatires  I-VII 

(1666). 

Boileau  :Sa^  VIII 

and  IX  (1667). 
La  Fontaine  .  Fa- 
bles I  to  IV  (1C68). 


Boileau:  Kp.  land 

II  (1669). 
Boursault   :    Sat 

des  Satires  (1669). 


Boileau  :  Ep.    Ill 

and  IV  (1672). 

La   Font  aine  : 

Captivite  de  Saint- 
Male  (1673). 


Criticism. 


Boileau    :    Dialo 

gues   sur  les   he- 

ros  de  romans 

(1664), 


Foundation  of  the 
Journal  des  Sa 
vants  (1665). 


Menage  :  Observa 
tions  sur  la  Ian- 
gue  frangaise 

(1672). 


History, 

Memoirs, 

and  Epistles. 


La  Rochefou- 
cauld writes  his 
Memoires    (about 
1662). 


Saint-Evremond : 

Genie  du   peuple 
romain  (1664) 


Fl6chier  ;  Lei 

Grands  Jours 

d'Auvergne  (1665). 


M"°'  de  S6vigne 
begins  her  Cor- 
respondence with 
M"°  de  Grignan 
(1671 ). 

Retz  writes  his 
Memoires  (about 
1672). 


Theol 
Philoj 
andM^ 


Pascal :  ( 


La     Ro< 
cauld  i 

mes  [iOQ 


Racine 

d    I'auti 
Heresiei 


Pascal  :  PS 

(Port-Royal 
post. 


Nicole 

de  moral 


Bos  suet  : 

position    de 
foi    catholi 

(1671). 


-1700).  — {Sequel). 
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Sacred 
i  profane 
oquence. 


Uet  :  Car  ('me 

Carmelites 

(1661). 

uet  :  Careme 

oxvre  (1662). 
uet    :    Avent 
,onvre  (1665). 
uet  :  Careme 
Saint-Thomas 
Louvre  (1665). 


jaron  :  Orais 
■ebre  d'Anne 
utriche  (1666) 


uet  :   Careme 
'aint-Germain 

6). 


;uet  -■  Avent 
'aint-Germain 
19). 

■|uet  ;  Or.  fu- 
>re  d'Henriette 
France  (1669). 


met  :   Or.  fu- 

ire  d'Henriette 
ngleterre 
(1670). 


rdaloue  .■   1' 

eme  a  la  cour 
(1670). 


Novels. 


Furetiftre  :  Ro 

man    bourgeois 
(1666). 


M™'  de  La  Fa- 
yette   .•    Zayde 
(1670). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Colbert  founds  the 
Academy  of  Ins- 
criptions (1663). 


Colbert  founds  the 
Academy  of  Pain- 
ting (1664). 

Ne"Wton    :     Traite 

des  fluxions 

(1665). 

Poussin  (d.  1665). 


Foundation    of   the 
Academy  of  Scien- 
ces (1666). 
The  Gobelins  (1667). 
The    Observatory 
(1667). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Milton  ."  Paradise 
Lost  (1667). 


Dry den :    An  Es 

say  of  Dramatic 
Poesy  (1668). 


Mignard(d    1668) 

Foundation    of    the 

Academy   of  Mu 

sic  (Opera)  (1669) 

Rembrandt 

(d.  1669). 


The  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre,  by 
CI.    Perrault 

(1670). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Colbert  clerk  (1661) 


Law-suit  of  Fouquet 
(1664). 


Treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle 

(1668). 


Philippe  de 
Champaigne 

(d.  1674)^ 


Spinoza  :    Theolo- 

gie    politique 

(1670). 


Treaty  of  Dover  (1670). 


War  with  Holland  (1672) 


Turenne  (d.  10" 
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XVII  c. 

Dates. 

Theatre. 

Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 

Criticism. 

History 
Memoirs 

Theo 
Philoi 

_ 

_ 

Epistles. 

and  M 

Racine    :    Mithri- 

Boileau  :   Ep.   V, 

Boileau    :     Traite 

Malebrax  ; 

date  (1673), 

VIII,  IX  (1674). 

du     Sublime,     of 
Longin  (1674). 

Recherc 
verite  ( 

Molifere   :   Malade 

Boileau  .  Lutrin, 

imaginaire  (1673). 

MV    (1674). 

Moli^re  (d.  1673). 

Boileau  :  Art  poe- 

Corneille ;  Surena 

(1674). 
Racine  :  Iphigenie 

tique  (1674). 

Boileau  :  Ep.  VI 

; 

(1674). 

and  VII  (1677). 

Racine    :    Phedre 

Boileau    and  Ra 

(1677). 

cine  named   his- 

Th.    Corneille    : 

La  Fontaine  :  Fa- 

toriographers     of 
the  King  (1677). 

C"  d' Essex  (1678). 

6/<?.s  VII-XI(i679). 

1680. 

Boursault   :    Mer- 

La  Fontaine     Le 

F6nelon        Dialo- 

Bossuet: Discours 

La  Bo« 

cure  galanl  (1683). 

Quinquina  (1682). 

gues  ,  sur    I  elo- 
quence (ahoui  1680). 

sur  Vhistoire  uni- 
verselle  (i68i). 

cauld    ( 

Corneille  (d.  1684). 

Boileau  :  Lutrin, 

Bayle  :    Nouvelles 

M6zeray  (d.  1683) 

Malebrani 

V,   VI   (1683). 

de   la  republique 
des  let  Ires 

(1684.87). 

Morale  m 

Campistron  :  An- 

Boileau  :  Ode  sur 

Perrault   :    Steele 

M""     de     La 

Fontene 

dronic  (1685). 

la  prise  de  Namur 

de  Luuis  le  Grand 

Fayette  :    Memoi- 

Dialogue 

(1692). 

(1687) 

res  (1688-1689) 

morts  (16  5 

Quinault :  Armide 

Boileau  :    Sat.  X 

Perrault  :    Begin- 

Bussy-Rabutin 

Fontene  I 

(1686> 

(1693). 

ning  of  the  quar- 

(d. 1690). 

Pluralite 

rel  of  the  Ancients 

Fleury  :    Histoire 
ecclesiastique 

mondes    (1^ 

Racine    .     Esther 

and  Moderns. 

F^nelon  : 

(1689). 

(1687). 

(1591). 

cation  des  / 
(1687). 
Bossuet    : 

Boursault  :  Esope 

Fureti6re    :    Dic- 

a  la  viUe  (1689). 

tionnaire  (1690). 

toire  des  V 

Racine  :  Athalie 

Perrault  .   Paral- 

tions  (168^! 

(1691). 

lele    des    Anciens 
et    des    Modernes 
(1688-1697) 

La  Bruyi^ 

Caracler 

(1688). 

Campistron  .  Ti- 

LaBruy6re.Z)tsc. 

R.  Simon 

ridate  (1691). 

d    V  Academie 
franqaise  (1693). 

toire    cr, 
du  Nouv. 
(1692). 
Bossuet  :  1 

Regnard         Le 

Boileau  :   Ep.  X, 

Boileau   .•     Re- 

Racine   :   Histoire 

Joueuf  (1696). 

XI,  XII  (1695). 

flexions  sur  Lon- 

de Port-Royal 

mes  sur   I 

gin  (1694). 

(1694). 
M"'  de  S6vign6 

medie  (169' 

La  Fosse   .   Man- 

La  Fontaine .  Fa- 

First   edit,    of   the 

A.  Arnai 

lius  ( 1698) 

bles  (I,  XII)  (1694). 

Dictionnaire     de 
I' Acad.   franQaise 
(1694) 

(d.  1696) 

(d.  1694) 
Nicole  (d.  : 

Racine  (d.  1699). 

La  Fontaine  : 

Bayle     .     Diction- 

La Bruyi 

Regnard  .  Le  Re- 

(d.  1695). 

naire  critique 

(d.  1696) 

tour  imprevu 

(1695-1697). 

F6nelon  :  i 

(1700). 

mes  des  Sa 
(1697). 

1700. 

Dancourt  :  Les 

Boileau      Sat.  X\ 

M">'  Dacier  :   Ho 

Bossuet  : 

Bourgeoises   de 

\1698). 

mere  (1699). 

d'oraison  (1 

qualite  (1700). 

I 


1700).  —  (Sequel). 
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Sacred 
1  profane 
aqueixce. 


laron  :  Or.  fu- 
<s  de  Tutenne 
(1675). 


uet  :  Sermon 

'    la    profes  - 
de  A/"°  de  la 
Here  (1675). 


hier :  Or.  fun. 

i*rt?H«e(1676). 


Novels. 


M"'  de  La 
Fayette  .  La  Prin- 
ce sse  de  Cleves 
(1678). 


Sciences 
and  Arts 


Posthumous  publi- 
cation of  the 
Works  of  Fermat 
(1679), 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Spinoza  :  Ethiqtifi 

(1677). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Treaty  of  Nimegue 

(1678). 


U  :    Plaidoyer 
(1681). 

met  :  Sermon 
Vunite  de 
glise  (1681). 
■inted  Bishop 
of  Meaux. 
suet :  Or.  fun. 
Marie-  Therese 

(1683). 
suet  :  Or.  fun. 
irine    de    Gon- 
que  (1685). 
suet  :  Or.  fun. 
Conde  (1687). 

elon  :  Sermon 
ur  I'Epiphanie 

.85). 


lelon  :  Archbis- 
>p    of    Cambrai 

595). 


Claude     Lorrain 

(d. 


Lulli  :  Armide 

(1686). 
Lulli   (d.  1687). 

Achievement  of  the 
Chateau  of  Ver- 
sailles (1668). 


Tournefort 

Botanique  (1694] 


Calderon  (1681). 


Locke  :  An  Essay 
on  the  Human 
Understanding . 


Colbert  (d.  1683). 

Maria-Theresa 

(d.  1683). 


Louis  XIV  inarries 

iW"*     de     Maintenon 

(1684). 

Revocation  of  the  Edict 

of  Nantes  (1685). 

Conde  (d.  I68i)). 


Second  Revolution 
of  England  (1688). 


ssillon  •  Avent 
la  cour  {i699). 


Perrault  .  Contes 

(1697). 


F6nelon  • 

Telemaque  (1699) 


Louvois  (d.  1691). 

TaKingof  Namur(16y2). 

Treaty  of  Ry8wick(1697). 

Philip   V. 
king  of  Spain  (1700). 
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XVllI    C 


J 


Dates 


1701. 


Theatre. 


Lagrange  -  Chan- 
cel :  A  masis  (1701). 
Boursault  :  lisope 

a  la  Cour  (1701). 
Dufresny  :    Le 

Double     veuvage 

(1702). 
Regnard  :    Folies 
amoureuses  (1704). 

Cr6billon :  Atree 

(1707). 

Regnard  :    Lega- 

taire  universel 

(1708). 

Regnard  (d.  1709). 

Le  Sage  :  Turcaret 

(1709). 


Cr6billon  : 

RhadamisteiilW). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


Boileau  :   Satire 
XII  (1705). 


Boileau  (d.  1711) 


Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics 
and  Morals. 


Dufresny :  Lettres 
siamoises  (1703).' 

Bossuet  :  Defense 
de  la  tradition 
(1704). 

Vauban  :  La  Dime 

royale  (1707). 

Bossuet  :  Politi- 
que tiree  de  I'Ecr. 
Sainle  (1709) 
(posth). 


Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pierre  .  Projet 
de  paix  perpe- 
tuelle  (1713). 

F6nelon  :  Traite 
de  Vexistence  de 
Dieu  (1712). 


History 
Memoirs, 
Epistles. 


Le    P.     Daniel    : 

Hist,    de    France 

(1713). 
Hamilton  .   Le 

Chev.    de    Gram- 

mont  (1713). 
First  letters  ofV   1- 
taire  (1713). 

Saint-Simon  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 

(1715). 


M-  de  Lambert 

(1710-33). 


Critic 


Lettre 
leau 
rault  (i 


Gorresponl 
of  Feneloi^ 
La  Mottt 


F6nelon] 

a      r  A< 
(1714) (e^ 


M°"    Dj 

Preface; 
trad.  d« 
see. 


1715. 


Cr6biUon  : 

Serairamis  (1717), 


Voltaire  :  (Edipe 

(1718). 

Marivaux  :  Arle- 
quin  poll  par  I'a- 
mour  (1720). 

Marivaux  :  La 

Surprise     de     I'a- 

mour  (1722). 
La   Motte  :  Ines 
de  Castro  (1723). 


Destouches   :   Le 

Philosophe  marie 
(1726). 

Marivaux :  Le  Jeu 

de   I'amour  et   du 
hasard  (1730). 


L.  Racine  .    La 

Grace  (1720). 


Voltaire  .  La  Hen- 
narfe(  1723  )(defin. 
edit.  1728). 


F^nelou  .  Dialo- 
gues des  morts 
(1718)  (post.). 


Montesquieu : 

Letttes  persanes 

(1721). 

RoUin  :   Traite  des 

Etudes  (1726). 


Bossuet  :  Eleva- 
tions sur  les  mi/s- 
«ere&(1727)(posth). 


Ed.  oi the  Memoires 
of  Retz  (1717) 


M"*    de    Mainte- 

non  (d.  1719). 

Vertot   :  Rev.   ro- 
maines  (17J9). 


Retirement  of 
Saint  Simon(  1723) 

First  edition  of  M"" 
de  S6vign6 

(1725-26). 

M°"     de     Tencin 

(1726-49). 
M""  de  Caylus 
(d.  1729). 
De    Brosses 

Lettres  sur  Vltalie 
(1729-40). 


Dubos 

flexions 
poesie 
peinture  {'' 

Voltaire  .  Le 

on  (EdipeU^'i 

Marivaufl 

SpectateuW 

Qais  (1722-23; 

L'abbe     P 
vost .  Le  1 

et    le   Con 
(1723-40). 


1730. 


Voltaire  :  Brutus 
(1730.) 


RoUin  :   Hist.   ai>i- 
cienne  (1730-35). 


Desfontaine 

Le  Nourel 
du  Parna 
(1730-32). 


1750). 
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I  profane 
oquence. 


illon    :    Ca- 
e  (I  la  Cour 
(1704). 


Uet  (d.  1704). 


lurdaloue 

d.  1704). 


Ion  (d.  1715). 


sill  on  :  Or. 

de  Louis  XIV 

(1715). 


Novels. 


Le  Sage  :  Le  Dia- 

ble  boi/ew^  (1707). 


Le  Sage  :  Gil  Bias 
(1715)  (vols,  land  2). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Leibnitz  :   Theodl 
cee  (1710). 


Addison  :  Specta- 
tor (1711). 


Addison  :    Cato 
(1713). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Charles  XII  at  Pul- 
tawa  (1709). 

Victory  of  Villars  at 
Denain  (1712). 

Treaty  ot  Utrecht 

(1713). 
Treaty  ofRastadt 

(1714). 


Louis  XIV  (d.  1715). 


:illon  :  Petit 

reme  (1718). 


>lon    :    Dialo- 
J s  stir  r elo- 
•nce  (1718) 
(posth). 


Montesquieu 

Temple  de  Gnide 
(1724). 

Le  Sage  :  Gil  Bias 
(1724)  (vols.  3) 


Watteau  (d.  1721), 


Newton  (d.  1727), 


Marivaux    :    Ma 
rianne  (1731-41). 


Leibnitz  (d.  1716) 


D.  de  Fo6  ;  Robin 
son  Crusoe  (1719). 

Addison  (d.  1719) 


Leibnitz  :  La  Mo 

nadologie  (1720) 
(posth). 


Swift    :    Gulliver's 
Travels  (1726) 


Pope  :   Dunciad 

(1728). 


Law^'S    System 

(1716-20). 


Conspiracy    of   Gelh 
mare*  (1718). 


Dubois,  Prime  Minister 

(1722-26). 


Louis  XV  marries 

Maria  Leczinska 

(1725). 

Fleury,  Prime  Minister 
(1726-43) 


D.deFo8(d.l73;l), 
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XVIII    CI 


Dates 


1740. 


1750. 


Theatre. 


Voltaire    :    Zaire 
(1732). 

Destouches   :   Le 

Glorieux  (1732). 

Marivaux    :    Les 

Fausses   Con- 
fidences (1733). 

La  Chaussde  :  Le 

Prejuge  a  la  mode 

(1735). 
Voltaire  :  La  Mort 

de  Cesar  (1735). 

Voltaire    .    Alzire 

(1736). 

Voltaire    .    r  En- 
fant prodigue 
(1736). 
Marivaux  :    Le 

Legs  (1736). 

Piron  :  La  Metro- 

manie   (1738). 


Marivaux   :    LE 

preuve  (1740). 

Voltaire   :    Maho 
met  (1741). 

La  Chauss6e 

Melanide  (1741). 

Voltaire  :  Merope 

(1743). 


La  Cliauss6e 

L'Ecole  des  Meres 

(1744). 

Gresset  :   Le  Me- 

chant  (1747). 

Voltaire  :  Semira- 
mis  (1748). 

Voltaire  .  Nanine 

(1749). 

Crebillon  :  Cati- 

lina    (1748). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


Gresset   :    Vert- 
Vert  (1734). 


Gresset :  La  Char 
treuse  (1735). 

Voltaire :  Le  Mon 

dain  (1736). 
Voltaire  :  La  De- 
fense du  Mondain 

(1737). 

Voltaire   :  Dis 

cours  sur  Vhomme 

(1738-40). 


Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics 
and  Morals. 


Bossuet  :  Med.  sur 

r Evang  He.    — 
Trait e  de  la  con- 
cupiscence   (1731) 
(posth.). 

Voltaire  :  Lettres 
anglaises  (1734). 


J.-B.  Rousseau 

(1741). 

L.  Racine  :  La  Re 

ligion    (1742). 

Voltaire   :    Poeme 

de  Fontenoy 

(1745). 


Montesquieu 

Dialogue  de  Sylla 

et  d'Eucrate 
(1745). 
Diderot  :   Essai 

sur  le  merite  et  la 

vertu  (1745) 
Diderot  :    Pensees 

philosophiques 
(1746). 
Vauvenargues 

Reflexions     et 

Maximes  (1746). 

Vauvenargues 

(d.  1747) 
La  Mettrie  : 

L'homme  machine 

(1748). 

Montesquieu 

Esprit  des  Lois 

(1748) 

Diderot    :    Lettres 

sur  les  Aveugles 

(1749). 

Buff  on    :    Histoire 

naturelle,  t.  I 

(1749). 

Rousseau    .    Dis- 

cours    sur    les 
sciences  et  les  arts 
(1750). 


History, 

Memoirs, 

Epistles.  Salons. 


Voltaire  :  Charles 
XII  (1731). 


Montesquieu : 

Grandeur  et  deca- 
dence des   Ro- 
mains  (1734). 
M—  de  S^vigne 
Knight    de    Per- 
rin's  ed. 
(1734-36). 

Voltaire  Fir  St  let- 
ters to  Frederick  II 
(1736). 


Saint-Simon  wri- 
tes his  Memoires 
from  1740. 

M-"*^    du    Deffand 

(1740-80). 

Rollin  (d.  1741). 


Henault   :    Abrege 
chronoloqique 

(1744) 


Critic 


Voltaire] 

face    to; 
(173 
Voltairel 

pie  du 

(17c 


Desfontt 

Obseri 

sur    lesl 

moderni 

(1735 


L'abb6i 
blanc 

d'un  Fr 
Londfes^ 
Fr6ron 

de  M"'  la  A 
tesse  de 
(174f 


M-°  Geoffrin 

(1749-77). 


Clement 

Nouvelli 
raires  (feS 
annees  litl 
res  (1748-52 


Fr6ron  .  Le 

sur  quel 
ecrits  dt 
temps  (174S 


|/;r>0). 
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isacred 
il  profane 
|3quence. 

Novels. 

Sciences 
and  Arts 

Foreign 
Liter  at\ires. 

Historical 
Synchronisms. 

i 

Le    Sage     :    Bon 

Guzman  (1731). 

R6aumur  (thermo- 
meter) (1731). 

Pope    :    Essay    on 
Man  (1732). 

War  of  the  Polish 
Succession  (1733). 

' 

L'abbe  Prevost  : 

Manon  Lescaut 

(1732). 

Le  Sage  :  Gil  Bias 

(1735)  (vols.  4). 

Linne    :    Systema 
naturae    (1735). 

[  [assillon 

Id.  1742). 

Marivaux   :   Le 

Paysan    parvenu 
(1735-36). 

L'abb6  Pr6vost 

Le  Doyen  de  Kil- 
lerine  (1735). 

• 

Treaty  of  Vienne  (1738). 

Translation  of  Ri- 
chardson's, Pa- 
mela   by      abb6 
Pr6vos*t  (1742) 

Cassini  :  Elements 
d'  Astronomie 

(1740). 

D'Alembert 

Traite   de   Byna- 
mique  (1743). 

Richardson  :  Pa- 
mela (1740). 

War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  (1740). 

Frederick  II  in  Silesia 

(1740). 

Pope  (d.  1744). 

■  Retreat  of  Bohemia 

(1742). 

Le  Sage  (d.  1747). 

Voltaire        Zadig 

(1747). 

Voltaire:  Memnon 

(1750). 

Abb6  NoUet  r  Le- 

Qons  de  physique 
experimentale 

(1743). 

Swift  (d.  1745). 

Richardson :  Cla- 

risse  Harlowe 

(1748). 

Klopstock  :  La 

Messiade  (cantos  I- 
III)(1748). 

Fleury  (d.  1743). 

Victory    of  Fontenoy 
(1745). 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

(1748). 
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XVIII  Ci 


Dates. 


1751. 


Theatre 


Voltaire    :    Rome 
sauve'e  (1751) 


Rousseau   .    Le 

Bevin  de  village 

(1751) 


Voltaire    :    L'Qr- 

phelin  de  la  Chine 

(1755). 


Diderot  :   Le  Fils 
naturel  (1757). 

Diderot  :  Le  Pare 
de  famine  (175S). 

G  de  la  Touche 

Iphigenie  (1757) 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


Voltaire  :  Loi  na 

turelle  (1756). 

Voltaire  :  Desastre 

de  Lis  bonne 

(1756) 

Voltaire :  Le  Pau 

vre  diablc  (1758). 


Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics, 
and  Morals. 


d*Alembert  :  Dis- 
cours  preliminai- 
res  de  VEncyclo- 
pedie  (1751). 

!•*  vol.  de  VEr'cy- 
clopedie    (1751). 

Duclos  :  Conside- 
rations sur  les 
mceurs  (1751). 

Buffon  .•  Hist,   na- 

turelle  (IV-XII) 

(1753). 

Condillac  :  Traite 
des    Sensations 

(1754). 

Diderot  ;  Pensees 
sur  la  nature 

(1754). 
Montesquieu 

(d.  1755). 

Rousseau    :    Dis- 
covers sur  I'inega- 
lite  (1755). 
Rousseau  .  Lettre 
a  d'Alembert 

(1758). 

Fontenelle 

(d.  1757). 

Helv^tius  :  De 

VEsprit  (1758). 


History, 
Memoirs, 
Epistles,  Salons 
_        % 

Voltaire    :    Siecle 

de  Louis  XIV 

(17.51). 

Voltair,e    :    Essai 

sur  les  moeurs 

(1753-58). 


Voltaire  :  Annales 

de  VEmpire 

(1753  . 


Voltaire  :  Hist. 
Ruasie  (1759). 


de 


Critic 


Grimm 

litter  aii 

(1753 


Fr6ron 

litteraii 

(177E 

Journal    €  t: 

ger  (1754  6 


Diderot 

tiens  ( 

Didero 

poeme  < 
que  {ii 


La  Porl 

servatei 
raire  (i 


1760. 


Voltaire  .    Tan- 

crede.      L'Ecos- 
saise  (1760;. 


Saurin  :  Spartacus 

(1760). 
Palissot :  Les  Phi- 

losophes    (1760) 


Favart  :  Les  Trois 
Sultanes  (1761). 

Cr6billon(d.l762) 
Marivaux 

(d.    1763). 
Sedaine  :  Le  Phi- 

losophe     sans     le 
savoir  (1765). 


L.  Racine  (d.  1763). 


Rousseau  :  Emile 

(1762). 


Rousseau    :    Con- 

trat  social  (1762). 
Voltaire  :  Sermon 

des   50  (1762). 
Voltaire    .    Traite 
sur  la  Tolerance 
(1763). 
Voltaire     ;     Diet, 
philosophique 
(1764(. 
Rousseau  :  Lettre 
a    Ch.    de    Beau- 
mont (1763). 
Rousseau :  Lettres 
de  la  montagne 
(1764). 


M'"  de  Lespi- 
nasse     (1764-76). 


Voltaire 

sur   Cornet 
(1764). 

Diderot .  Sa 

(1765-67). 

Diderot  :  P 

doxe  sur  le 
medien  ( f 
XIX  century) 


no)- 


m 


ftcred 

profane 

quence. 


Discours 

style  (1753). 


Novels. 


Translation   of  Cla 
risse  Harlowe,  of 
Richardson    by 
abb6      Pr6vost 

(1751) 


Voltaire  ;  Candide 

(1758). 


Sciences 
and  Arts 


Cssaini   (d.  1756). 

A.  de  Jussieu 

(d.  1758). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Gessner  :   Idylles 
(1756). 


A.  Smith  :    Senti- 
ment moral 
(1759). 


Historical 
Synchronisms 


The  Seven  Years'  War 

(1756-63). 


Defeat    of  Rosbach 

(1757). 


Ohoiseul,  Prime 
Minister  (1758-70). 


Rousseau  :   La 

Nouvelle    Heloise 
(1761). 


Marmontel :  Con- 
tes  moraux  (1761). 


Marmontel :  Beli- 

saire  (1767). 

Voltaire  ;  Jeannot 

et  Colin  (1764). 

Voltaire  :  L'ln- 

(jenu  (1767). 

Voltaire    : 

U Homme  aux  40 
ecus  (1768). 


Clairaut  :  Les  Co- 
metes  (1760). 
Franklin  :  Le  pa- 

ratonnerre  (1760). 

Rameau  (d.  1764). 


Greuze  :  L'Accor- 

dee  de  village 

(1766). 


Nattier  (d.  1766). 


Travels    of   Bou- 
gainville (1768). 


Goldoni  in  Paris 

(1760). 
Mac-Pherson    : 

Ossian  (1760). 

Reid  :   L'Entende- 

ment  humain 

(1763). 

Beccaria  .•   nelits 

et  peine s  (1764). 


Lessing :  Laocoon 
(1765), 


Goldsmith  The 
Vicar  of  Wahe- 
fteld  (1766). 

Lessing  :  Drama- 
turgic de  Ham- 
bourg  (1767). 


Treaty  of  Paris  (1763). 


Expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits    (1764). 
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Dates 


1760. 


XVIII 


1770. 


1780. 


Theatre. 


De    Belloy    :    Le 

Siege  de  Calais 

(1765). 

Beaumarchais    : 

Eugenie    (1767). 

Sedaine  :  La  Ga- 

geure  imprevue 

(1768). 

Ducis    :    Hamlet 

(1769). 

Voltaire  .  Les  Gue- 
bres    (1769). 


Poinsinet  :   Le 

Cercle    (1771), 

Ducis    :    Romeo  et 

Juliette  (1771). 

Beaumarchais 

Le  Barbier  de  Se 
ville  (1775). 


Letourneur    . 

Translation  of  Sha- 
kespeare (1776-80). 

Voltaire  .  Irene 

(1778). 

Ducis  -.'(Eclipe  che: 

Admete  (1778). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


Saint-Lambert 

Les  Saisons  (1764) 


Delille    .•    Geor 
giques   (1769). 

Voltaire :  Epitre  a 

lioileau    (1769) 


Voltaire :  Epitre  a 
Horace  (1772). 


GiVaerX-.LcXVlIV 
siecle  (1775). 


Gresset  (<l.   1777) 


Gilbert:  Mon  Apo 

logieiinS). 

R  o  u  c  h  e  r    :    Les 

Mois  (1779). 


Ducis    :     Le     Roi 

Lear  (1783). 

Beaumarchais    : 

Le     Mariage     de 
Figaro  (1784). 
Collin    d'Harle- 
ville  :  L'Optimiste 

(1788). 

M.-J.    Ch6nier 

Charles  IX  (il89). 


Theology, 
Philosoptiy, 

Politics, 
and  Morals 


Turgot  :  Essai  sur 
les  richesses  (1766) 

Voltaire  :  Examen 
de  milord  Baling- 
broke  (1769). 

CondlUac  :  Cours 
d'etudes    (1769). 


History, 

Memoirs, 

Epistles,  Salons. 


Voltaire    :    Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV 

(1768). 


Voltaire  .  Hist,  du 

Parlement  (1769) 


D'Holbach  :  Sys- 
teme  de  la  nature 
(1770). 

Helv6tius(d.l771). 

Buffon  :  Suite  de 
VHistoire  Natu 
relle  (1771-86) 

The     Encyclopedie 

achieved  (1771 

Voltaire  :  La  Bible 

expliquee  (1776) 


Condorcet :  ed.  of 

the  Pensees  de 
Pascal,  vith  com 
mentaries  of  Vol- 
taire (1776). 
Buffon  :  Epoques 
de  la  Nature 
(1778). 
Voltaire  (d.  1778). 

Rousseau 

(d.  1778) 


Gilbert  (d.  1780). 


Delille  :  Les  Jar 
dins  (1782). 


A.  Ch6nier  writes 
his  Idtflles,liis  Ele 
gies  and  his  Eglo- 
gues,  from  1785  to 
1791. 


Rousseau   :    Con 

fessions  (1782) 

(post.). 
D'Alembert 

(d.  1783). 

B  de  Saint-Pierre 

Etudes  de  la  na- 
ture (1784). 

Diderot  (d.  1784). 


L'abb^  Galiani 


M"'  dEpinay 


M""  Geoffroy 

(d.  1777). 


M°"  du  Deffand 

(d.  1780). 


^ 


Crit 


Meiste 

nues  la  C 
ponda^i 
Grimi 


"1 


Voltai 

d   I'  Ac6  i 
Shakespi  i 
(1771 


Mirabeau. 


La    Har 

Cours  au 

(1786-98). 

Marmont 

de  littera 

(1787) 

M-    de    £ 

Lettres 
Rousseat 

(1788; 


!780). 
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{acred 

profane 
>quence. 


Novels. 


Diderot  :  Jacques 
le  fataliste,  le  Ne 
veu  de  Rameau 
(published  in  the 
XIX  century). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Famine  Pact  (1768), 


jnarchais 

wires  (1773). 


Translation  of  Goe 
the'S        Werther 

(1776). 


Marmontel   :  Les 

Incas  (1777). 


Boucher  (d  1770, 

Pigalle  :  Statue  de 
de  Voltaire  {illO) 

GlUck  :  Orphee 

(1774). 
Gliick  :   Iphigenie 

(1774). 
Lavoisier  .  Theo- 
rie  de  la  combus 
tion  (1775). 


Houdon   :    Statue 
de  Voltaire  (1776). 
Gliick  :    Aimide 
(1777). 
Quarrel  of  the  gluc- 
-     fpi 
cinists 
Linn6(d.l778). 
Chardin  (d.  1779). 


Klopstock  :    Fin 

de     la     Messiade 

(1773). 

Goethe  :    Gcetz   de 

Berlichingen 

(1773). 

Goethe  :     Werther 
(1774). 


kistes  and  of  pic- 


Lessing  ■  Nathan 
le  Sage  (1779). 


Schiller   :    Les 

Brigands    (17fc0). 


Louis  XV  (d.  1774). 


Accession  of 
Louis  XVI  (1774). 


First  min.  of  Necker 

(1776-81). 

The  American  War 

(1776-83). 


B.   de  St-Pierre  : 

Patil  et  Virginie 
(1787). 


Gr6try  :    Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion 

(1784). 
Pigalle    (d.    1785). 

Mozart :  Noces  de 
Figaro  (1786). 


Travels  of 
LaP6rouse(l787) 


Kant :  Critique  de 
la  Raison  pure 
(1781). 

M6tastase 

(d.  1782). 
Herder  :  Philoso- 
phie  de    Vhistoire 
(1784). 


Treaty  of  Versailles 

(1783). 

Fr6d6rick  II  (d.  1786 


Recall  of  Necker 

(17S8). 
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XVIII  (J 

Dates 

Theatre 

Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 

Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics 
and  Morals. 

History, 

Memoirs, 

Epistles,  Salons 

Criti 

1780. 

Buffon  (d.  1788). 
D'Holbach 

(d.  1789). 

M»'  Roland. 

Barth6 

Voya 
jeune 
sis  (17 

1790. 

Fabre  d' Eglan- 
tine :  Le  Philin- 
te  de  Moliere 
(1790). 

Beaumarchais    : 
La    Mere    coupa- 
ble  (1791). 

Collin  d'Harlevil- 
le  :  Le  vieux  ce- 
libataire  (1792). 

Volney:  Les 

Ruines     (1791). 

Florian ;  Fables 

(1792). 

Condorcet 

(d.  1794). 

Condorcet  :  Pro- 
gres     de     Vesprit 
hum  a  in    (1795) 
(posth). 

J    de  Maistre  . 
C  onsid  e  rations 
sur     la      France 
(1796). 

M"*  de  Stagl :  Des 
Passions  (1796j. 

M""  Necker 
(1794). 

Ducis  :  Othello 

(1792). 

Ducis  :     Abu  far 

(1795). 
Lay  a  :    UAmi   des 

Ids  (1793). 

Maillot  :  Madame 

Angrof  (1796). 

A.  Ch^nier  : 

lambes  (1794). 
A.  Ch6nier 

(d.  1794). 

i 

Lemercier  . 

Agamemnon  (1797). 

Pix6r6court  . 
Victor    ou     I'En- 
fant   de    la   foret 
(1798) 

Beaumarchais    . 
(d.  1799). 

Boucher  (d.  1794). 
Florian  (d.   1794). 

Chateaubriand    : 

Essai  sur  les  Revo- 
lutions (1797). 

La  Har]. 

Lycee    {i' 

Delille  :  UHomme 

rfesc/mmps  (1800). 

M-  de  Sta 

Be  la  Litt^ 

1800. 

1 

800). 

925 

lacred 
I  profane 
iquence. 

■>!(/      Consti- 
nt  (1789). 
rabeau, 
jr,  Barnave. 

Novels. 

Sciences 
and  Arts. 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

Goethe  :  Iphigenie 

(1789). 

Historical 
Synchronisms. 

The    Estates -General. 
Taking  of  the  Bastile. 

(1789). 

itive    Assem- 
(1791).      The 
ndins. 

'  onvention 
).  The  Giron- 

>rgniaud, 
Danton, 

Dospierre, 
e  S6ze. 

B.  de  St-Pierre  : 

La  Chaumiere  in- 
dienne  (i791). 

X,    de    Maistre  : 

Voyage  autour  de 
ma  chambre 
(1794). 

Falconet  (d.  1791). 
Mozart    (d.    1791). 

Lavoisier 

(d.  1794). 

Laplace    :    Meca- 

nique    celeste 

(1799). 

Schiller   :    Guerre 

de  Trente  Ans 

(1791). 

Goldoni  (d.  1793). 

Beccaria  (d  1794). 

Goethe  :  Faust 
(1798). 
Goethe  :  Hetmann 
et  Dor 0 thee 

(1798). 

Schiller  ;    Wal- 
lenstein  (1799). 

Mirabeau  (d.  1791). 

Proclamation    of  Re- 
public (1792). 

Valmy  (1792). 

The  Convention  (1792). 

Execution  of 

Louis  XVI  (1793). 

The   Terror  (1793-94). 

The  Directory   (1795). 

First  Gamp,  of  Italy 
(1796). 

Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  (1797). 

The  18  brumaire  (1799). 
The  Consulate  (1860) 
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Dates 


1801. 


1815. 


Theatre. 


Pix6r6court .  Cm- 
Una  (1801). 
Picard  :  La  Petite 

ville    (1801). 
N.  Lemercier 

Pinto    (1801). 
C     d  Harieville  : 
Les  Chateaux  en 
Espagne  ('803). 


Raynouard  ;   Les 

Templiers    (1805). 
Alexandre  Duval 

La  jeunesse  de 
Henri  V  (1806). 

Picard  :  Les  Riru- 

chets  (1807). 
L.  de   Lancival 

,    Hector   (1809). 
Etieune    :    Les 
Deux  Gendres{i8iO). 
Jouy  :    Tippo-Satb 

(1813). 


Caigniez  :  La  Pie 

Voleuse  (1815). 


C  Delavigne  Les 

Vepres     Sicilien- 
nes  (1819). 


C.  Delavigne  .  Le 

Paria  (1821). 
Scribe  :  La  Demoi- 
selle a  marier 

(1821). 
Scribe  .    Valerie 

(1822). 
C     Delavigne    : 
L'Ecole  des  Vieil- 
lards  (IS23). 


I\16rim6e  .   Th.  de 
Clara  Gazul 
(1825). 


Poetry. 


Delille  :   La  Pitie 

(1803). 
Delille   :   L" Imagi- 
nation (1806). 

DeUlle  :  Les  3  re- 
gnes  (1808). 
Fontanes. 

Ch^nedoU^ 


Millevoye. 
Delille  (d.  1813). 


B^ranger  :   First 

chansons  (1815). 
C.  Delavigne  : 

Messeniennes 

(1818). 

Lemercier  :  Pan- 

hypocrisiade 

(1819). 


Andre  Ch^nier's 

edit.  (1819). 
Lamartine   .    Me 

dilations  (1820). 
Vigny  :   Poemes 

(1822) 
Hugo  :  Odes  (1822), 

Lamartine  :  Nou 

velles  Meditations 

Mort    de  Socrate 

(1823). 

Hugo   ;    Nouvelles 
Odes  (1824). 


Philosophy. 


Chateaubriand 

Genie  du  christia 
nisme  (1802). 


De    Bonald    :   Le- 
gislation primitive 

(1802). 


Lamarck  :  Philo- 
sophic zoologi 
que  (1809). 


Cousin ;  Lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne 
(1815-21). 


Lamennais    :    De 

V  indifference    en 
matiere    de    reli- 
gion, 1'*  vol. 
(1817). 
J,de  Maistre  .  Du 

Pape  (1849). 

J.    de    Maistre    : 

Soirees  de   Saint- 

Petersbouig 

(1S21). 

J,    de    Maistre    . 

(d.  1821). 

Cousin  Frag- 
ments philosophi- 
ques  (1821). 


Eloquence. 


Frayssinou! 

Conferences 

(1804-1809). 


XIX  cm 

Critl 
ai 

News] 


Geoffro 

Journc 
bats{\i 


FeletZ 

Dem 
La  Ha  ]{ 

(d.  18( 


Royer-CoUard. 


B.  Constant. 


G»'   Foy. 
Manuel. 

Vill^le- 
De  Serre. 


Marti  gnac. 
De  Broglie. 


I 


M"-"    de 
L'Allemi 
(181 


11 


Sismonc 

du  Midi  6  d 
rope  (18i; 


I 


P.-L.   Coui 

Pamphle 

(1816-2^)- 1 

M""  de  StJ 

(d.  ISIT, 


Villemain 

tures  at  tl 
bonne 


Stendhal  : 

cine  et  Si 
peare  (182; 


815). 
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.Story, 
imoirs, 

Novels. 

Sciences 

Foreign 

Historical 

»istles. 

Chateaubriand    • 

and  Arts. 

Literatures. 

Synchronisms. 

TJie  Concordat  (1801). 

Atala  (1801) 

M-    de     Sta81    . 

Schiller     .     Guil- 

Peace  of  Amiens  (1802) 

Delphine  [i^02). 

laume  Tell  (1804). 

Chateaubriand    . 

Rene  (1804). 

Schiller  (d.  180>). 

Bonaparte  is  appoint- 
ed consul  for  life  (1802). 

M-"  de  StaSl  ;  Co- 

Byron  :  Heures  de 

The  Empire  (1804-14).- 

rinne  (1807). 

loisir  (1807). 

aubriand    : 

Chateaubriand    : 

Austerlitz  (1805). 

iraire  de  Pa- 

Le$  Martyrs 

a    Jerusalem 
)■ 

(1809). 

•t  :    Lectures 

X.  de  Maistre  .  Le 

Cuvier    :    Recher- 

Niebuhr  .    Hist. 

lena    (1806). 

he    Sorbonne 

Lepreux  de  la  cite 

ches  sur  les  osse- 

romaine   (1811). 

Treaty  of  Tilsitt  (1807). 

;-l8i4). 

d'Aoste  (iSii). 

ments  fossiles 

Wagram  (1809). 

(1812-22). 

Byron    :     Child- 

Retreat  of  Russia  (1812). 

saubriand    : 

Harold    (chap.    I 

Treaty  of  Pans  (1814). 

Buonaparte 

et  11) (1812). 

First  Restoratioa 

'.es    Bourbons 

^JV.     Scott    :    Wa- 

(1814). 

! 

verley  (1814). 

lierry  at  the 

B.    Constant    . 

G^ricault .  Le  Ra- 

The  Hundred  Days 

eur  europeen 

Adolphe    (1816). 

deau  de  la  Meduse 

(1815). 

(1817-20). 

(1819). 

Nodier  :  Jean  Sbo- 

Ghampollion    de- 

Byron :    Manfred 

Waterloo  (1815) 

aierry  at  the 

gar  (1818). 

ciphers  the  sense 
of    the     hierogly- 

(1816). 

irrier  fran^ais 

0). 

Nodier  :  Trilby 

phics  (1821). 

Second  Restoration 

es    sur    I'hist. 

(1822>. 

(1815-30). 

France). 

Gu.vier  :  Discours 

sur     les     revolu- 

Schopenhauer  : 

Xe  Monde  comme 

Louis  XVIII  (1815  24). 

tions  du  globe 

representation  et 

Assassination  of  the  Duke 

(1821). 

volonte  (1819). 

de  Berry  (1S20). 

ot   :    Lectures 

BerthoUet 

(1820-22). 

Hugo   :   Han   d'ls- 

(d.  1S24). 

Manzoni ;  Carma- 

Napoleon  (d.  1821). 

lande  (1823). 

Delacroix  .    Mas- 

gnola (1820). 

le  Sta81 :  Dix 

sacre  de  Chio 

d'exil    (1821) 

(1824). 

ot    :     Gouver- 

Louis  David 

"W.  Scott :  Ivanhoe 

War  in  Spain  (1823). 

lent  represen- 

(d.  1825). 

(1820). 

/'(1821). 

Hugo  :  Bug  Jargal 

Boieldieu  :  La 

Goethe   :    Wilhelm 

Charles  X  (1824  3U). 

(1825). 

Dame  blanche 

Meiater  (1821). 

rs  :  Hist,  de  la 

(1825). 

devolution 

Vigny  :  Cinq-Mars 

H.  Heine  :  Poesies 

Navarin  (1827) 

(1823-27). 

^      (1826). 

11822). 
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XIX   c\ 

Criti 

Dates. 

Theatre. 

Poetry. 

Philosophy. 

Eloquence. 

a 

News 

1824. 

Scribe    .    Le    Ma- 

Lamartine  : 

B.  Constant   :  La 

riage  d'argent 

(1827). 

Scribe  :  Les  Trois 

Chant    du    Sacre. 

Religion  (1824). 

Lamartine  :  Pele- 

Quartiers  (1827). 

rinage  d' Harold 

(1825). 

Hugo   :    Cromwell 

Hugo          Odes    et 

Destutt    de    Tra- 

Le < 

(1827). 

Ballades  (1826). 

cy  :  Idiologie 

(1824 

Representations    of 

Vigny    :    Poemes 

(1824). 

Hugo  : 

Shakespeare       in 
Paris,  by  an  En- 

antiques   et    mo- 

Cromim 

dernes  (1826). 

glish  company 

(1828). 

Em.  Deschamps  : 

Ballanche    :    Pa- 

Villemi 

C.     Delavigne 

Poesies  (1828). 

lingenesie  (1827) 

au   Moi 

Marino  Faliero 

(1829). 

Sainte  -  Beuve 

Litt.  au  X 

A.  Dumas  p6re  : 

Joseph  Delorme 

cie  (1 

Henri  III  (1829). 

(1829). 

Hugo  :    Orientales 

Cousin  :  Lectures 

Sainte -1 

(1829).    ■, 

(1828-30). 

Poesie  1 
Steele  (j 

A,   de  Vigny    : 

Othello  1829). 

Musset          Pre- 

Foundatiit 

mieres  poesies 

Revue  d 

(1829). 

' 

Mondes 

1830. 

Hugo  ;  Hernani 

Lamartine  :  Har- 

Lamennais    VA- 

Casimir  P6rier. 

A.  Carre 

(1830). 

monies  (1830). 

i;emV(1830). 

Guizot. 

Le    Na 

(1830). 

Hugo  :  Marion  De- 

Musset    :    Contes 

Berryer. 

Sainte  - 

lorme  (1831) 

d'Espagne    et 
d'ltalie  (1830). 

at  the  R 
D  e  u  X 

A.  Dumas  pdre  : 

et  Reru 

Antony  (1831). 

ris. 

Sainte  -  Beuve    . 

Montalembert. 

Fauriel 

Vigny  .    La  Mare- 

Les    Consolations 

res    on 

chale  d'Ancre 

(1830). 

reign  lit 

(1831).  - 

Barbier    :   lambes 

at  the  & 

Hugo    .    Le    Roi 

(1831).. 

(1830-40] 

s' amuse  (18.32. 

C .     Delavigne    : 

6mile  d< 

Lo^lis  XI  (1832). 

din  foi 
Presse 

Dumas  p6re  :   La 

Hugo    ;    Feuilles 

Jouflfroy  :  Melan- 

Tour do  Nesle 

d'automne  (1831). 

ges    philosophi- 

(18.32).         . 

ques  (1833). 

Hugo    :    Lucrece 

Th.  Oautier  ;  A^ 

Thiers. 

Borgia  (1833), 

bertus   (1832). 

Hugo  :  Marie  Tu- 

Brizeux    :    Marie 

Lamennais  :  Pa- 

Lamartine. 

dor  (1833). 

(1832). 

roles  d'un  croyant 

Scribe  ;  Bertrand 

Musset    :    Rolla 

(1834). 

et  Raton  (1833). 

(1833). 

Musset    ;    Loren- 

B6ranger  :  Chan- 

zaccio (1834). 

sons  (1833). 

iS30). 
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istory, 
emoirs, 
pistles. 


t ;  Essais  sur 
t,  tie  Franca 


irante :  Hist 
Dues  de  Bour- 
%e  (1S25). 


lierry ;  Con- 
I  de  V Angle 
par  les  Nor 

ids  (i825). 

Dt :  Rev.  d'An- 
:erre  (1826). 


ot  :    Civilisa- 
j.  en  Europe 
(1828). 

ot  :    Lectures 
(1828-30). 
t  the  Memoires 
Saint-Simon 

!9). 


tielet   ;     Hist 

de  France 
liddle  Ages) 
(1833-43). 


)rry  :  Dix  ans 
Etudes  histori- 
es (1834). 

queville    : 

Dernocratie  en 
Amerique 
(1835). 


Novels. 


M6rimee    :    Nott 
velles  (1829-40). 


M6rim6e  :    Chro- 
nique   de  Ch.  IX 

(1829). 


Hugo  :  N.-D.   de 

Paris  (1831). 


Stendhal    :    Le 

Rouge  et  le  Noir 

(1831). 


G.  Sand  : 

Indiana   (1832). 


Vigny:    Stella 

(1832). 


Balzac  :    Eugenie 
Grande  I   (1833). 


Balzac  :  Le    Fere 

Goriot  (1834). 
Vlgny  :    Serv.  et 

grandeur    mili- 

'taires  (1835). 


Sciences 
and  Arts 


Beethoven 

(d.  1827). 


Rossini : 

Guiltaume   Tell 
(1829). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Byron  (d.  1824). 

Manzoni  :  Pro- 

messi   sposi   (1827). 


Meyerbeer  : 

Robert  le  Diahle 
(1831). 


Cuvier  (d.  1832). 

Ampere    :     Essai 
sur  la  philosophie 
des  Sciences 
(1834-44). 


Goethe  (d.  1832). 


W.  Scott  (d.  1832), 

S.  Pellico  :  Mie 
Prigioni  (1833). 


Dickens:  Pikwick 
(1836). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Independence  ol  Greece 
aknowledged  (1828). 

Taking    of  Alger  (1830) 


The  Ordnances. 
Revolution  of  1830. 


Louis-Philippe 

(1830-48). 


Oasimir-Perier,  Prime 
Minister  (1831-32). 


Criminal    attempt  of 
Fieschi  (1836). 


Guizot,  Prime  Ministor 
^     (1836). 
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Dates 


1835. 


Theatre. 


Hugo  :  Angela 
(1835). 

Vigny  :    Chatter- 
ton  (1835). 


C    Delavigne  : 

Don   Juan  d'Au- 
triche  (1835). 


Musset :  Comedies 

et  Proverbta 

(1836-56). 

Hugo   :    Ruy-Blas 

(133S). 
Dumas     p6re 
Mile  d4  Belle- Isle 
(1839) 

Scribe  :  Le   Verve 
d'eau  (1840). 

Soribe  :  Une 

chaine  (1841). 
Hugo    :    Les   Bur 

graves  (1843). 

Ponsard:  Lucrece 
(1843). 

C  Delavigne 

(d.  1843) 


Augier  :  La  Ciuue 

(1844). 
Ponsard  :  Agnes 
de  Meranie  (1846). 

Augier  :     L'Aven- 

turiere  (1848). 

Augier  :  Gabrielle 
(1849). 


Ponsard    :   Char- 
lotte Corday  (1850). 


Po«try. 


HuffO  :  Chants  du 
Cr7pu$cule  (1835). 


Musset :  Les  Nuits 

(1835-37). 

Lamartine  : 

Jocelyn  (1836). 
Hugo  :   Voix  inte- 

rieures  (1837). 

Sf-Beuve  :    Pen 

sees  d'aout  (1837). 

Lamartine  :  La 
Chute  d'un  ange 
(1838K 
Th.  Gautier 

La  Comedie  de  la 
Mori  (1838). 
Lamartine    :   Re- 

cueillements  (1849). 


Philosophy. 


Jouffroy  :  Droit 
naturel  (1835). 

Lamennais  :  Af- 
faires de  Rome 
(1836). 


Hugo  :  Les  Rayons 

et  les  Ombres 

(1840). 


1850. 


Th.  Gautier 

Espana  (1845). 


Proudhon  . 

De  la  propriele 

(1840). 

Lamennais  :  Es 

quisse  d'une  phi 

losophie  (1841-46) 


A.  Comte    :    Phi 

losophie    positive 
(1842). 


Cousin  :  Du  vrai, 
du  beauetdu  bien 
(1846). 

Littr6.  Philosophic 
positive    (1846) 


L.    Veuillot:  Les 

Litres   Penseurs 
(1848) 

Chateaubriand 

(d.  1848). 


Eloquence. 


Criti« 
ad 

Newsj 


Lacordaire  : 

Conferences    de 
Notre'Dame 

(1835-51). 


Ravignan  : 

Conf.  de  N.-D. 
(1837-57). 


Lamartine. 


Lacordaire  :    Or 

fun     du    general 
Drouol  (1847). 


A.  Ci 

(d.  11 

J  anil 

Debals    > 

Ste-B< 

Port-1 
(184Q| 
OzanamI 
res  on 
Literati 
the      ^ 
(1840-53). 
Joubert    V 
(1842)  p(  s 
St.  Marc  '  1 
din  :  Co  i 
litt. 
que{VU 


w 


Coi:sin:Rii 

sur  les  Pa 
de  Past 


1,1 


Veuillol 

Univers  (18  S 

Nisarc 

Litt.    fran: 

(1844). 

Ste-Beuve 

traits  littei 

(1844).    ._, 


Ste-B^ut 

Portraits 
femme»  l* 


Ste-Beuve 

traits    cot 

porains    { 

yillemain 

bleau  de  I 
chret.  au 
(1849). 


isr)0). 
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:istory, 
emoirs, 
pistles. 


artin :  Hist. 

'.nee  (1837-54). 


ry    :     Recits 

temps    mero- 

Hc'iis  (1840). 


Blanc : 

.  de  Dix  Ans 
1-46) 

y  :  Hist,   des 
tins  (1843-85) 


rs  •  Consulat 
.J) ire  (1845-62) 


.et  :    Antonio 
ez  et  Philippe 

184-)). 


elet :  Hist,  de 

Recolution 

(1847-53). 


artin e  .  Hist 

(  Girondins 

(1847). 


net  :  Revolu- 
dltalie  (1848). 

;eaubriand    . 

m.     d'Outre- 
»e  (1849)  poBth. 

queville    : 

,ncien    tegime 
la   Revolution 

(1850). 


Novels. 


Balzac    :    Le    Lys 

dans  la  vallee 
(1835). 
Musset    :    Confes- 
sion d'un  enfant 
du  sie<^le  (1836). 

G.  Sand:  Mauprat 

(1837). 


Stendhal    :    La 

Chartreuse  de 
Par  me   (1839) 


INI  6  r  i  m  e  e    .    Co 

lomba    (1840). 


E.  Sue   :    Les  Mys- 

teres  de  Paris 

(1844). 

A.  Dumas  p^re  . 

Les  Mousquetaires 

{iMi). 
A   Dumas  p6re  . 

Vingt  ans  apres 

(1845). 

G.  Sand  ;  Franrois 

le  Champi  (1844). 

G,  Sand  :  Le  Meu- 

nier  d'Angibaut 

(1845). 

Merim^e .  Carmen 

(1847). 

J.  Sandeau  : 

iW"*  de   la  Seigliere 

(1848). 
G .  Sand  :  La  Mare 
au  diable.  La  Pe- 
tite Fadetle  iiSiH). 


Balzac  (d.  1850). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Ampere  (d.  1836). 


Meyerbeer  :   Les 

Huguenots  (1836). 


P.     Delaroche 

Hemicycle  of  the 
Beaux-Arts  (1837-41) 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Dickens  :  Nicolas 
Nichleby  (1839) 


"Wagner  .   Tann- 
hauser  (1845). 


Le  Verri^r;  disco 
vers  Neptune 

(1846). 


Meyerbeer        L4 

Prophete  (1849) 


Wagner  :  Lohen- 
grin (1850). 


Gogol   :    Les  dmes 
mortes  (1842). 


MacAulay:  Essays 

(1843). 


Totkrguenef  .  Re- 
citi  d'un  chasseur 

(1847). 


Wtacaulay    :    His 

iory  of  England 

(1848-55). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Mol6,  Prime  Minister 

(1837). 


Thiers,  Prime  Minister 

(1840). 


Duke  d'Orl^an: 

(d.  1842). 


Revolution  of  1848. 
Lamartinb. 


Louis-Napoleon  ap- 
pointed President. 
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XIX  G\ 


Dates 


1851. 


1851 


Theatre. 


Labiohe     :     Le 

Chapeau  de  paille 
d'ltalie  (1851), 


A.    Dumas   flls   : 

La  Dame  aux  Ca- 
melias  (1852). 

Ponsard  :  UHon- 

neur  et  Vargent 

(1853). 

Augier  et  San- 

deau :  Le  Gendre 

de  M.  Poirier 

(1854). 

A.    Dumas    flls   : 

Le  Demi-Monde 

(1855). 

Augier    :  Le    Ma- 

riage   d'Olympe 

(1855). 


Augier  :  Les  Lion- 
nes  pauvres  (1858), 


V.     Sardou    :    Les 

Pattes  de  Mouche 

(1860). 

Labiche  .  Le 

Voltage  de  M.  Per- 

richon  (1860). 
V.   Sardou   :   Nos 

Intimes  (1861). 
E.  Scribe  (1861). 

Augier  :  Le  Fits  de 
Giboyer  (1862). 

Augier    :     Maitre 
Gudrin  (1864), 


Labiche  .  La  Ca- 

gnotte    (1864). 
V.    Sardou    .    La 

Famille  Benoiton 
(1865). 

Meilhac  et  Ha- 
levy  :  La  Belle 
Helene  (1865). 


Poetry. 


Laprade  :  Poemes 

evangeliques 

(1852). 

Th.  Gautier  : 

Emauco    et  Camees 

(1852). 


Hugo  :  Les  Chdti- 
ments    (1853), 

Lee.    de    Lisle 

Poemes   antiques 
(1853). 


Hugo   :   Les    Con- 
templations 

(1856). 


Musset  (d.  1857). 


Banville  :  Odes 
funambulesques 

(1857). 

Baudelaire   :   Les 

Fleurs  du  mal 
(1857). 
Hugo    :    Legende 
des  siecles  (1"  se- 
ries) (1859). 


Lec.    de    Lisle 

Poemes    barbares 


Vigny  (d.  1863). 

Vigny  :  Les  Desti- 
nies (1864)  (posth). 


Le  Parnasse 

(1866-1876). 


Hugo   :    Chansons 

des  rues  et  des 

bois  (1865). 


Philosophy. 


Ms'   Dupanloup 
De  VEducation 

(1851). 

Renan   :   Averroes 

(1852). 


Renouvier    :    Es 

sais    de     critique 
generale  (1854), 
J    Simon  :   Le  De- 
voir (1854). 
Lamemiais 
(d.  1854). 
Taine  :  Les  Philo 
sophes    du    XIX' 
siecle  (1856). 


A.    Comte 

(d.  1857). 


Cousin  :  Hist,  de 

la  philosophie 

(1863). 

P.    Gratry    :    Les 

Sophistes    et     la 
critique  (1864). 


CI  Bernard :  Phi 

losophie    experi- 
mentale  (1865). 


Eloquence. 


Lacordaire 

(d.  1861). 


Ms'  Dupanloup. 


J.  Favre. 


Le  P.  Hyacinthe. 


Thiers. 


A.    Coquerel. 
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istory, 
?moirs, 
nstles . 


lerry :  Essai 
Tiers  Etat 


)t  :   Charles 
nt  (1854). 

let:  Hist,  de 

nee     (from 
Qois     I"     to 

(1855-67). 


La  Grece 
smporaine 

Thierry 

1856). 
t  :  Metaoires 

858-68). 

ilembert 

nnes  d'Occi- 
;  (1860-67). 

lousset  : 

vois  (1863). 
1  :   Hist,    des 
ines  du  Chris- 

me  (1863-85) 


3oulanges 

ite   antique 
(1864). 


Novels. 


G.     Sand    :     Les 

Maiires  Sonneurs 

(1852). 


Sciences, 
and  Arts. 


Courbet  :  L'enter- 
rement  a  Ornans 
(1851). 


Arago  (d.  1853). 


Flaubert  .• 

Mine  Bovary  (1857) 
O.    Feuillet  :    Le 

Roman  dun  jeu 
ne  homnie pauvre 
(1858). 


Th.  Gautier    :  Le 

Capitaine      Fra- 
casse(1861). 

G.  Sand  .  le  Mar- 
quis de  Villemer 
',1861). 


Hugo  :    Le3    Mise- 

rables  (1862). 

Flaubert  : 

Salammbo  (1862) 

Fromentin  : 

Dominique  (1863). 

Cherbuliez  : 

le     Comte      Kostia 

(1863).) 
Hugo    :    Les    Tra- 

vailleurs     de     la 

mer  (1866) 
O.  Feuillet  :  M. 
de  C amors  (1867) 
Daudet  :     Le    Pe 

tit  Chose  (1868) . 


Hugo    :    L'homme 
qui  rit  (1869). 


Verdi :  Le  Trouvere 

(1857). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Gogol  (d.  1852). 
Tourgueniev  : 

Journal  d\in  Cha: 
scur    (1852). 

Mommse  i  :   //< 

toire  lomaine 
(lS54-:.6). 


Gounod  :  Fausl 

(1859). 

"Wagner  :  Tristan 

et  Iseult  (1859). 


H.  Heine  (d.  1856) 


Tourgueniev  : 

Un     Nid    de    Sei- 
gneurs (1859). 
Darwin  :     Origin 
of  species  (1859). 


G.  Eliot  :   Adam 

Bede  (1859). 

G.   Eliot  :   Silas 

Marner  (1861). 


Manet  :    Olympia 
(1865). 


Millet :  VAngelus 
(1867). 


VTagner  :  Les 

Maitres    chanteurs 
(1868). 


Dosto'iesvvsky 

Crime  et  chdliment 
(1865). 


*Es  Granges. 


list,  of  Fr.   Liter. 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Coup  d'Etat  by  Louis 
Napoleon  (2  dec    1851). 


Napoleon  III 

(1852-70). 


The  Crimean  War 
(1854-55). 


Treaty  of  Paris  (1856). 

Criminal  attempt  of 
Orsini    (1858). 

Magenta   (1859). 

Solferino  (1859). 

Peace  of  Villafranca 

(1859). 


Annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  (1860). 


Taking  of  Pekin  (1861). 

Formation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  (1861). 


Expedition  in 
Mexico  (1861-64). 


Sadowa  (1866). 


Universal  exhibition 
(1807). 
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XIX 


Dates. 


1851. 


1871. 


Theatre. 


Ponsard :  Le  Lion 
amoureux  (1866). 

A.    Dumas    fils   : 

Les  Jdees  de  M"" 
Aubray  (1867). 

Ponsard  (d.  1867). 


V.  Sardou :  Patrie 

(1869). 
Copp6e  :  Le  Pas 

sant   (1869). 


A.  Dumas   flls 

La    Femme    de 
Claude  (1873). 

Bornier  :  La  Fille 

de  Roland  (1875) 


Poetry. 


Sully  Prud- 

homme  :   Stances 

et   poemes  (1865). 

Copp6e  :  Le  Reli- 

quaire  (1866). 

Verlaine  :  Poemes 

saturniens 

(1866-90). 


Lamar  tine 

(d.  1869). 


Copp6e ;  Les  Hum- 
bles (1872). 

Th.  Gautier 

(d.  1872). 


Sully  Prud- 
homme  :  Les  Vai- 

nes   Ten  dresses 

(1872). 


A.   Dumas   flls 

UEtrangere 
(1876). 

Augier :  Les  Four- 
chambaull  (1878). 


V.  Sardou  ;  Da- 
niel Rochat  (1880) 

Pailleron  .  Le 

Monde  ou  Von  s'en- 

nuie  (1881), 

H.  Becque   :    Les 

Corbeaux  (1882) 


Copp6e  :   Seoero 
Tore  Hi  (\SS3). 
V.  Sardou . 

Dioorgons   (1883). 


Philosophy 


Cousin  (d.  1867), 


Ravaisson   : 

La  Philosophieen 
France   au  XIX' 
siecle  (1868). 
Taine  :   Be  Vintel 
ligence  (1870). 


Eloquence. 


Rouher. 


Em.  Ollivier. 


Dufaure. 


Littr6  ■  La  Science 
au  point  de  vue 
p'h  ilosophique 

(1873) 


Richepin  :  La 

Chanson  de.>  Gueux 
(1876). 

Sully  Prud- 
homme  :  La  Jus- 
tice (1878). 

Sully  Prud- 
homme    :    Le  Ze- 
nith  (1878). 


Verlaine  :  Sagesse 
(1881). 


Lec.    da    Lisle    . 

Poemes  tragiques 

(1884). 


CI.  Bernard 

(d.  1878). 


Littr6(d.l881). 


Th.    Ribot    :    Les 

Maladies    de     la 
memoir e  (1881). 


Guyau 


Gambetta. 


Buffet. 


J.  Ferry. 


A.  de  Mun. 


Le  P.  Monsabr6, 


iwf). 
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[istory, 
emoirs, 
Epistles. 


9let  (d.  1874), 
ot  (d.  1874). 


)  :  Les  Origi- 
de  la  France 
■emporaine 
1875-93). 


lan  :   3Ielan- 
s  et  Lettres 

(1876). 

rs  {d.  1877). 


3se  :  Etudes 
Vhistoire  de 
sse  (1879). 


Drel  :    L'Eu 
2    et   la   Revo- 
'on  (1885-92) 


ore!  :  L'f:u- 
^  et  la  Revolii- 

i  (1885-92). 


Novels. 


Flaubert  .  F/Edu- 

cation    sentimen- 
tale  (1869). 


A    Dumas  p^re 

(d.  1870). 

M6rimee  (d.  1870) 


Zola   :    Les     Rou- 
gon-Macquart 

(1871-1893). 
A.  Daudet :  Tarta- 

rin  (1872). 

F.  Fabre  :  Vabbe 
Tigrane    (1873). 

G.  Sand   (d.  1876). 


Daudet   :   Le  Na- 
bob (1877). 


Flaubert  (d.  1880), 


Loti  :    Le  mariage 

de  Loti  (1880). 
A.  France    :  Le 

Crime   de   S.   Bon 
nard  (1881). 


Daudet  :   Sapho 

(1884). 


Zola    ■      Germinal 

(1885). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Berlioz  (d.  1869). 


Carpeaux 

(d.  1875). 


Bell:  The  telephone 
(1879). 

Le  Verrier 

(d.  1876) 
Edison .-   The  pho- 
nograph (1877). 
Courbet  (d.  1877). 


"Wagner :  Paiaifal 

(1882). 


Wagner 

(d.  1883). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Ibsen  :  Peer  Gynt 

(1867). 

Tolstoi  .-La  Guerre 
et  la  Paix  (1869). 


Dickens  (d.  1870), 


Tolstoi     ;     Anna 

Karenine  (iS77). 


Ibsen  :  Maison  de 
Poupee  (1879). 

G.  Eliot  (d.  1880). 

Ibsen  :    Les  Reve- 

nants  {i88i). 

Dostoiewsky 

(d.  1881). 


Tourgueniev 

(d.  1H83). 

Ibsen  :  Lc  Canard 
aauvage  (1884). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Opening  of  the  Suez 
canal  (1869). 


Council    of  the  Vatican 


Ollivier,  Prime  Minister 

(1870). 

PIebiscit(1870) 

The  Franco-Prussian  War| 

(1870-71). 

Revolution  of  4  sept.  1870 

Republic  (1870). 


Treaty    of    Francfort 

(1871). 


Insurrection    of    the 
Communists  (1871). 


Thiers,  President 

(1871). 


Mac-Mahon.  President 

(1873). 

Napoleon  III  (d.  1873). 

Vote  ot  the  Constilvition 

'1875). 

Alphonse  XII 

(1874-85) 

Thiers  (d.  1877). 

J.  Gr6vy,  President 

(1878). 

The  «  Triple  Alliance  » 

(1879). 

Conquest  ofTunisio 
(1884-85). 

School  laws  (1882.80). 

Oambetta  (d.  1882). 
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CTiM 

Dates 

Theatre. 

Poetry. 

Philosophy. 

Eloquence. 

Ne-w^sS 

Bornier :  VApotre 

V.  Hugo  (d.  1885). 

Le  P.  Didon. 

J.     Lenfl 

(1883). 

Les   C^ 

Richepia  :  Nana- 

rains     m 

Sahib  (1883). 

(1886-I9t  1 

H.  Becque  : 

Richepin  : 

O    Gr6a  ( 

La   Parisienne 

La  Mer  (1886). 

UEdutalic  i 

(1885). 

femmes  (1  s 

A.   Dumas  fils    : 

Sully    P  r  u  d- 

De  Vogii^ 

Denise  (1835) 

h  o  m  m  e    :    Le 

Bonheur  (1888). 

Roman 
(18J 

The  "Theatre  libre» 

J.  Lem 

(1887-95). 

Impress 

theatre 

(1888-1 

Nisard  ( 

J.   Lemaitre  : 

Caro 

Revoltee  (1889). 

1890. 

J.  Lemaitre    :  Le 

Depute    Leveau 

(1891). 

E.    Fa 

XVIIP 

(189 

Porto-Riche  : 

Amoureuse    (1891). 

V.  Sardou  : 

H.   de    R6gnier  . 

Thermidor  (1891). 

Episodes  (1888). 

Brunetid 

Richepin      Par 

Copp6e  .    Paroles 

P   Janet. 

Epoques 

le  glaive  (1892.) 

sinceres    (1890). 

theatre  fran 
(1892). 
Brunetidi 

V.  Sardou  : 

De   Heredia 

Mme    Sans-Gene 

Les  Trophees  (1893) 

Evolution,  i 

(1893). 

poesie  lymi 

Lavedan    : 

Brochard. 

(189a 

Le  Prince  d'Aurec 

(1894). 

Rostand  : 

S.  Mallarm^  : 

Boutroux. 

E.  Fagufl 

Les     Romanesques 

Fersef  prose  (1893). 

litiquesUl 

(1894). 

ralistesmi 

Rostand :  LaPrin- 

Liard. 

(i88i-ial 

cesse       lointaine 
(1895). 
Hervieu  : 

Renan  (d.  1892). 

J.   Bediell 

Les  Tenailles  (iS95). 

Fabliaucomt 

Rostand  : 

La  Samaritaine 

Taine  (d.  1893). 

(1897). 

F.    Sa^l 

Rostand  :  Cyrano 

(d.  1899). 

de  Bergerac    (1897). 

1 

De  Curel : 

Bergson. 

m 

Le   Repas   du    lion 

m 

(1897). 

m 

1900 

Rostand    : 

UAiglon  (1900) 

1 

Brieux  :   La  robe 

mi 

rouge     (1900). 

^1 

-1900). 


93" 


History, 
inoirs  and 
Epistles. 


ly  :  Hist,    des 

■recs  (1887). 


in  .•  Hist,  du 
uple  d' Israel 
!7-91). 


J  Coulanges 

titutions  poli- 
ces de  ratl- 
ine France 

(1888). 


)  Coulanges 

(d.  1889). 


DOt  :  Memoires 
891)  posth. 


Tandal  :    Na- 

eon  et  Alex  an- 
(1891-93). 


Lavisse. 
[anotaux. 

Chuquet 


Novels. 


Bourget  :  Cruelle 

enigme(iS8b). 
L  oti  Pecheurs 

d'Islande  (1886). 
Maupassant .  Fori 

comme     la     morl 

(1889). 

Barrfes  •  LeJardin 

de   Berenice   (1889). 

Bourget  : 

Le    Disciple   (1889). 


A.  France  : 

LeLys  rouge  (1894). 


A.  Daudet 

(d.  1897). 


Sciences, 
and   Arts. 


Meissonnier 

(d.    1891). 


Gounod  (d.  1893). 
Pasteur  (d.  1895). 


P.  Curie  : 

Le  radium. 


Branly  ot  Mar- 
coni :  La  telegra 
phie  sans  til. 


Puvis     de     Cha- 
vannes  (d.  1898). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Sudermann   : 

VHonneur     (1888), 


Hauptmann  :  Les 

Tisserands  (1892). 
Tennyson 

(d.  1892). 


Curtius    (d. 
Sw^inburne 

(d.  1898). 


Ruskin   (d.    1899). 

Tolsto'i  Resur- 

rection (1900). 
Nietzsche 

(d.  1900). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Conquest  of  Tonkin 


The  Boulangisme 

(1887-88). 

William  II  Emperor 

(1883). 

Sadi-Carnot    President 

(1887-94). 


Chino-Japanese  War 
(1894-95). 


Nicholas  II  (1894). 


Conquest  of  Madagascar 
(1895-99). 


Boer  War  (1899-1902). 
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ALPHABETICAL    INDEX 


This  Index  gives  the  names  of  all  authors  studied  or  quoted.  It  contains  the  titles 
of  collective  or  anonymous  works  alone.  The  figures  in  bold  type  refer  to  the  pages  on 
which  are  to  be  found  the  biographies  of  celebrated  authors  and  the  studies  of  their 
principal  works. 


Abelard,  24. 

Academy  of  Fourvieres,  191,  312. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  94,  128. 

Addison,  556. 

Adenet  le  Roi,  38,  39. 

AiLLY  (Pierre  d'),  28. 

Aimeri  de  Narbonne,  40. 

Alain  Chartier,  96,  180. 

Alargon,  294. 

Albert  le  Grand,  28. 

Albigenses,  29. 

Alembert  (d'),  610. 

Alexandre  de  Bernay,  67. 

Alfieri,  558,  700. 

Alienor  de  Guienne,  22,  60. 

Aliscans,  41. 

Allegorical  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

69  to  74. 
Allegory  in  the  Middle  Ages,  66. 
Ami  et  Amile,  43. 
Aminta  {V),  260,  327. 
Ampere,  813. 
Amyot,  230. 
Amyraut  (Moise),  431. 
Ancelot,  744. 
Ancey  (G  ),  859. 
Andr^:  de  la  Vigne,  133,  136. 
Ange  {V)  et  VErniite,  86. 


Angennes  (Julie  d'},  319. 

Anselme  (Saint),  24. 

Arab  Invasions,  28. 

Arago,  813. 

Argonne  (Bonaventure  d'),  439. 

Arioste  (L'),  53,  177,  264: 

Aristocracy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  20. 

Aristotle's  poetry,  261,  .342. 

Arnauld  (Ang^lique),  354. 

Arnauld  (Antoine),354. 

Arnauld  d'Andilly,  355. 

Arnaud  de  Luzangy,  355. 

Arnauld  (le  Grand),  355. 

Arnault  (A.-V.),  70(). 

Arthur,  56. 

Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  26. 

—  XVI  century,  176. 

—  XVII  century,  292. 

—  xvm  century,  555. 

—  XIX  century,  696. 
Arts  d'Amour,  56,  66. 
Assonance,  36. 

Aubc,  90. 

XuiuGNAC  \Abb6  d'),  343. 
Auuign6  (Aohipi'a  n'),  212,  276. 
AuiuGN^;  (Constant  d'),  462. 
Ancassin  et  Nicolette,  63. 
AuDiN,  5(M). 
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AuGiER  (Em.),  851. 
Augustinus,  i5Q. 

Aveugles  (les  Trois)  de  Compiegne, 
AviANUS,  77. 


Bacon  (FRAwgois),  178,  294. 
Bacon  (Roger),  28. 
Baif  (A.  de),  210,  264. 
Baif  (Lazare  de),  255. 
Balette,  90. 
Ballade,  92. 
Ball  AN  CHE,  787. 
Balzac  (Guez  de),  313. 
Balzac  (Honore  de),  873. 
Banquet  (Condamnation  de),  134. 
Banville  (Theodore  de),  757. 
Baour-Lormian,  710. 
Barante  (de),  824. 
Barrier,  755. 
Barnave,  680. 
Baron,  504. 
Barres  (Maurice). 

Bartas  (du),  211. 

Basoche  (Clercs  de  la),  127. 

Bataille  (Henri),  863. 

Baudelaire,  757. 

Baudouin  (Histoire  de),  142. 

Bayard,  850. 

Bayle  (Pierre),  548,  563. 

Bazin  (Rene),  883. 

Beaumarchais,  662. 

Beccaria,  558. 

Becque,  858. 

Bellay  (Guillaume  du),  208. 

Bellay  (Jean  du),  208. 

Bellay  (Joachim  du),  208. 

Belleau  (Remi),  209,  265. 

Belle  Doette,  90. 

Belloy  (de),  655. 

Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  68,  69,  141. 

Benserade,  318,  518. 

Beranger,  795. 

Bergson,  754. 

Bernard  (Claude),  814. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  93. 

Bernard  (Saint),  158. 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  634. 

Bernstein  (Henri),  863. 
BfeROUL,  58. 
Berryer,  841. 
Bertaut,  312. 


Berte,  femme  du  roi  Pdpin,  112. 
Berie  aux  grands  pieds,  38. 
Bertrand  de  Born,  93. 
Bestiaires,  75. 
Bexon  (Abbe),  616. 
Beze  (Theodore  de),  271. 
Bible  Mazarine,  166. 
Bibliotheque  bleue,  37. 
Bibliotheque  des  romans,  37. 
Bien-Avis^  et  Mal-Avise,  133. 
Blanc  (Louis),  831. 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  93. 
BoccACE,  30,  113,  177. 
BoDEL  (Jean),  39,  66,  93,  110. 
Bodin  (Jean),  277. 
BoiLEAU,  520  a  529. 
Boisrobert,  312,  478. 
Boissat,  506. 
Boissier  (Gaston),  806. 
Boissonade,  712. 

BOJARDO,  53. 
BOLINGBROKE,   580. 

BoNALD  (de),  787. 

BONAVENTURE   DES  PeRIEKS,   226. 

BoRNiER  (Henri  de),  782. 
BossuET,  375  a  395. 
BouRDALouE,  395-398. 

BOURGET  (P.),  883. 

BouRSAULT,  475,  504,  518. 

BouTRoux,  795. 

Brantome,  228. 

Breton  Stories,  54. 

Bridaine,  677. 

Brieux,  802. 

Brifaut,  707. 

Brizeux,  755. 

Brochard,  795. 

Broglie  (dug  Victor  de),  839. 

Brotherhoods,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  115. 

Brunetiere  (F.),  808. 

Brunetto  Latini,  75. 

Brut  (Roman  de),  57,  141. 

Buchanan,  255. 

Buffon,  613  a  618. 

Burlesque  (Genre)  in  the  xvii  century,  444. 

Bussy-Rabutin,  431. 

Byron,  699. 


Cabanis,  792. 
Caigniez,  710. 
Calderon,  294,  701. 
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Calvin,  1()8,  269. 

Camoens,  178. 

Campistuon,  475-650. 

Camus  (Pierre),  442. 

Capus  (Alfred),  863. 

Cauo  (E.),  794. 

Carrel  (Armand),  844. 

Castelar,  701. 

Casuistry,  358. 

Caylus  (M""  de)  435, 

Ceard,  859. 

Cerizy,  312. 

Cervantes,  294. 

Chameort,  646. 

Champeaux  (Guillaume  de),  24. 

Chanson  courtoise,  92. 

Chanson  de  croisade,  90. 

Chanson  de  geste,  42  a  54. 

Chanson  d'histoire,  90. 

Chanson  de  toile,  90. 

Chapelain,  525. 

Chapelain  (Andre  le),  56,  313,  318,  625. 

Charlemagne,  38. 

Charles  d'Orleans,  98. 

Charroi  de  Nimes  {le),  41. 

Gharron  (Pierre),  250. 

Chartier  (Alain),  96,  180. 

Chastelain  (Georges),  156,  181. 

Ghastiements,  75. 

Chateaubriand,  715  a  730,  837. 

Chaucer,  29. 

Chenedolle,  711,  744. 

Chenier  (Andre),  670  a  673,  683. 

Chenier  (M.-J.),  747. 

Cheruel,  833. 

Chevalerie  (la)  Vivien,  42. 

Chevalier  (le)  an  barizel^  85. 

Chevalier  au  Cygne  (le),  43. 

Choisy  (I'Abbe  de),  453. 

Chrestien  (Florent),  280. 

Chretien  de  Troyes,  22,  58,  60  a  62. 

Christine  de  Pisan,  74,  96. 

Chronique  des  dues  de  Normandie,  141. 

Chronique  des  quatre  premiers  Valois,  150. 

Chronique  de  Saint-Benoit,  141. 

Chronique  de  Saint-Denis,  142. 

Chronique  de  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  141. 

Chuquet,  833. 

Clara  Gazul  (TMAtre  de),  701,  767. 

Clari  (Robert  de),  146. 

Classicism,  284. 

Cl(!rcs  do  la  Basoche,  127. 


Clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  17. 
—  XVI  century,  174. 

Clopinel  (Jean),  70. 
Coeffeteau,  273. 
Coleridge,  700. 
Colin  Muset,  94. 
College  de  France,  170. 
Colleret,  312,  332. 
Collin  d'Harleville,  706. 
Comedy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  124  a  139. 

—  in  the  xvi  century,  264. 

—  in  the  xvii  century,  476-504. 

—  in  the  xviii  century,  656-665. 

—  during  the  Revolution,  706. 

—  under  the  Empire,  708. 

—  in  the  xix  century,  848-863. 
Comedie-FranQaise  (Theatre  of  the),  504. 
CoMMiNEs  (Philippe  de),  155  a  158. 
Comte  (Auguste),  795. 

Council  of  Trcnte,  174. 

CONDILLAG,    612. 

Confreres  de  la  Passion,  115. 
Cong6  d'A.  de  la  Halle,  125. 
Connards  (les),  128. 
CoNON  DE  Bethune,  93. 
Conquete  de  Vlrlande,  141. 
Conrart  (Valentin),  312,  318. 
Conservateur  litt^raire  {le),  745-768. 
Constant  (Benjamin),  836. 
Conversion  de  Clovis  (la),  112. 
Conversion  de  saint  Paul  (la),  109. 
CoppEE  (FRANgois),  760,  783. 
Coquerel  (Athanase),  792. 
Coqueret  (College  de),  198. 
Coquillards,  101. 
CoRNEiLLE  (Pierre),  330  a  350. 
CoRNEiLLE  (Thomas),  352,  474. 
Corrozet  (Gilles),  506. 
Cotin,  318. 
CouLANGES  (les),  431. 
Courier  (Paul-Louis),  838. 
Couronnement  de  Louis  (le],  39. 
Couronnenient  de  lienart  (le),  81. 
Court  (The)  in  the  xvi  century,   172. 

—  in  the  xvii  century,  289. 

—  in  the  xvni  century,  549. 
Courteous  love,  55  to  62,  92. 
Cousin  (Victor),  793. 
Cu^lULLON,  <»5(). 

Cretin  (Guillaume),  181. 
Criticism  in  the  xvui  c<Milury,  646. 
.      —         ill  Mm  \i\   .•.iiturv,   79H  :\  S15. 
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Croisade  (Cycle  of  La),  43. 

Cur^  qui  mangea  des  mures  [le),  84. 

CUREAU   DE   LA   ChAMBRE. 

GuREL  (F.  de),  862. 

CURTIUS,  700. 

Cuvier,  813. 

Cuvier  {le),  ]32. 

Cycle  of  the  New  Testament,  119. 

—  of  the  Old  Testament,  119. 

—  of  the  Saints,   121. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerag,  306,  444. 


Dacier  (M-^),  531. 

Dancourt,  658. 

Dangeau  (Journal  of). 

Dante,  30,  61,  75,  165. 

Danton,  681. 

Dares  le  Phrygien,  68. 

Daubenton,  612,  616. 

Daudet  (Alph.),  879. 

Daunou,  712. 

Daurat,  198,  211. 

Deffand  (M-  du),  604. 

Delaunay  (M°"  de  Staal),  565. 

Delavigne  (Casimir),  754,  780,  850. 

Delille,  711. 

Denisot  (Nicolas),  226,  256. 

Descartes,  308  a  312. 

Deschamps  (Antony),  744. 

Deschamps  (Emile),  744,  755. 

Deschamps  (Eustaghe),  79. 

Deshoulieres  (M""),  475. 

Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  442,  477,  530. 

Desmat,  518. 

Dbsmazures,  260. 

Desmoclins  (Camille),  682. 

Desportes,  302. 

Destouches,  663. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  792. 

Dickens,  700. 

Dictionnaire  de  I'AcadSmie,  314. 

Dictionnaire  des  PrScieuses,  320. 

Diderot,  6ll,  664. 

DiEZ,  700. 

Disputes,  124. 

Dits,  75,  124,  127. 

DoNNAY  (Maurice),  863. 

DoNOSo  Cortes,  701. 

Doon  de  Mayence,  42. 

Dostoievsky,  703. 

DouMic  (Rene),  810. 
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Drame  d'Adam,  109. 

Dramas  of  Victor-Hugo,  770  a  774. 

Dryden,  294. 

Dubois,  744,  767. 

Ducis^  556,  655,  706,  776. 

DucLos,  645. 

DUFRESNY,  656. 
DUMARSAIS,   612. 

Dumas  (Alex.),  pere,  774,  850,  870. 
Dumas  (Alex.),  His,  853. 
DuPANLOUP  (Mgr),  791. 

DUPLESSIS-MORNAY,    271. 
DURAND  (GiLLES),  280. 

DuRUY,  832. 

DUSSAULT,    712. 

Duval  (Alexandre),  709. 


Eliot  (George),  700. 

Eloquence  during  the  Revolution,  677  k  682. 

Empire  (I')  de  Galilee,  128. 

EncydopMie  {V),  608  a  613. 

Enfances  Vivien,  42. 

Enfants-sans-Souci,  127. 

English  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  29. 

—  —        in  the  xvi  century,  178. 

—  —        in  the  xvii  century,  294. 

—  —        in  the  xviii  century,  656. 

—  —         in  the  xix  century,  699. 
Ejjic  Cycles,  38. 

l^.PINAY  (M""  d'),  606. 
Epit res  farcies,  128. 
Epoux  (I'),  108. 
Erasme,  170. 

Erckmann-Chatrian,  871. 
Esprit  (Abbe),  432. 
Estienne  (Henri),  204,  23  >. 
EsTiENNE  (Robert),  232. 
EsTissAC  (Geoffroy  d'),  216. 
EsToiLE  (Pierre  de  l'),  276. 
Estorie  des  Angles,   141. 
Estula,  84. 
6tienne,  710. 


Fable  in  the  Middle  Ages,  77. 

—  in  the  xvi  century,  506. 

—  in  the  xvii  century,  506  a 
Fabliaux,  82  a  86. 

FaURE  (t.MILE),  862. 

Fabre  (F.),  879. 

Fabre  d'Kglantine,  706. 


518. 
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Faciuet  (Kmile),  812. 

Farce  in  the  Middle  Ages,  12(5  a  132. 

Farel  (Glillaume),  271. 

Fauet,  312. 

Faughet  (Claude),  234. 

Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  616, 

Fauiuel,  800. 

Favre  (Jules),  843. 

Felettz  (de),  712. 

Femmes  au  tombeau  {les  Saintes),  108, 

Fe MELON,  534  a  545. 

Fete  des  fous,  128,  138. 

Feudal  Literature,  32  a  54. 

Feuillet  (O.),  882. 

Feuquieres  (Marquis  de). 

Feval  (Paul),  871. 

Fichte,  700. 

Flaubert  (G.),  876. 

Flechier,  398. 

Ftoire  et  Blanchefleur,  62. 

Florian,  668. 

¥oK  (Daniel  de),  556. 

FONTANES,  711. 

Fontenelle,  560  a  662. 

FouQUET,  332,  509. 

Fourier,  794. 

FoY  (General),  837. 

Franc-archer  de  Bagnolet,  138. 

France  (Anatole),  810. 

Frayssinous  (Abbe  de),  789. 

Fredegaire,  141. 

Freder  c  II,  583. 

French  Academy,  312. 

Freron,  647. 

Froissart,  95,  150  a  154. 

Funeral  Oration,  385. 

Furetiere,  444. 

FusTEL  de  Goulanges,  831. 


Gage  Brule,  93. 

Gambetta,  844. 

Garnier  (Ad.),  794. 

Garnier  (Robert),  261. 

Gakmer  de  Pont-Sainte-Maxence,  141. 

Gassendi,  480. 

Gaufrey  Monmouth,  56. 

Gautier  de  Coinci,  111. 

Gautier  de  Metz,  75. 

Gautier  (ThI^:opiiile),  755 

Geoffrin  (M"'),  604. 

Geoffroy,  712. 


Geoffroy-Gaymard,  141. 

Gerbert,  28. 

Gerlande  (Jean  de),  28. 

German  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  30. 

—  —  in  the  xvi  century,  178. 

—  —  in    the    xvm    century, 

557. 

—  —  in  the  xix  century,  700. 
German  (Origin  of  the  chansons  de  geste), 

33. 
Gerson,  74. 

Geste  de  Charlemagne,  38. 
Geste  de  Doon  de  Mayence,  42, 
Geste  de  Garin  or  de  Guillaume  dOrange, 

40. 
Gesfes'particulieres,  42. 
Gibbon,  .57. 
Gilbert,  668. 
GiLLOT  (Jacques),  280. 
Girard  de  Vienne,  40. 
Girardin  (Em.  de),  845. 
Globe  (le),  744,  766,  798. 
Glossaires,  6. 
Godeau,  312,  318. 
G(jethe,  557,  700. 
Gogol,  702. 

GOLDONI,  58. 

Gombault,  312,  329. 

Gomberville,  431,  442. 

GoNcouRT  (J.  et  E.  de),  878. 

Gottsched,  57. 

GouRNAY  (de),  241,  312. 

Graai  (Saint),  57. 

Gratry,  795. 

Greard  (Oct.),  806. 

Greban  (Arnould),  119,  121. 

Greban  (Simon),  121. 

Gregoire  de  Tours,  141. 

Gresset,  659,  668. 

Gr6vin  (Jacques),  256,  260,  265. 

Grignan  (M""  de),  4156,  462. 

Grimm,  606,  624. 

Gringoire,  122,  136. 

GuARiNi,  260,  294. 

Gu^NEAU  DE  Montbeliard,  616. 

GuAroult  (Guillaume),  606. 

GuIART  (GuiLLAUMfi),  146. 

GuiLHEM  DE  Castro,  294. 
Guillaume  IX  de  Poitiers,  93. 
Guillaume  le  Marichal  {Vie  c/«),  141. 

GUILLERAOUBS,  453. 
GUIMOND  DE  LA  ToUCHB,  655. 
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GuiRAUD  (Alex.),  744. 
Guirlande  de  Julie,  319. 
GuizoT,  825,  839. 
Guy  Patin,  453. 
Gut  II,  de  Gouci,  93. 


Habert,  312. 

Hanotaux,  833. 

Hardy  (Alex.),  327. 

Haryey,  293. 

Haudent  (GuillauiMe),  506. 

Hebert,  683. 

Heine  (Henri),  700. 

Helvetius,  606,  612. 

Herberay  des  Essarts,  64,  178.  • 

Herder,  558,  700. 

Heredia  (de),  759. 

Heroet,  191. 

Hervieu  (Paul),  862. 

History  in  the  Middle  Ages,  141  a  158. 

—  in  the  xvi  century,  273. 

—  in  the  xix  century,  817  a  833. 
Hoffmann,  712. 

HoLBACH  (d'),  606,  612. 

Hotel    de    Bourgognc  (Theatre  of  the)  116, 

327,  453, 504. 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  317  a  321. 
Houssaye  (Henri),  833. 
Housse  partie  {la),  85. 
Hugo  (Victor),  745  a  750,  843. 
Humanism,  174. 
Hume  (David),  557,  625. 
Huon  de  Bordeaux,  39. 


Isnard,  680. 

Italian  Comedy  in  the  xvi  century,  264. 

—  —       in  the  xvii  century,  478. 

—  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  30. 

—  —  in  the  xvi  century,  177. 

—  —  in  the  xvii  century,  294. 

—  —  in  the  xviii  century,  58. 

—  —  in  the  xix  century,  700. 

—  Tragedy  in  the  xvi  century,  255. 


Jammes  (Francis),  762. 
Jakemars  Gielee,  79. 
Jamyn  (Amadis),  213. 
Janet  (Paul),  794. 
Jansenism,  356. 


Jansenius,  356. 

Jaucourt  (Chevalier  de),  613. 
Jesuits,  174,  234,  364,  372. 
Jodelle  (JI&tienne),  255,  264. 
JoFROY  Rudel,  93. 
JoiNviLLE,  146  a  150. 
Jongleurs.  3^,  124. 

JOUBERT,  712. 
JOUFFROY,   794. 

Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  154. 

JouY,  707. 

Joyous  Sermon  in  the  Middle  Ages,  138. 

Jugement  de  Renart  (le),  81. 

Juvenal  des  Ursins,  155. 


Kant,  558. 
Klopstock,  57. 
kotzebue,  700. 


Labbe  (Louise),  192. 

Labiche,  855. 

La  Boetie,  238,  276. 

La  Bruyere,  411  a  420,  531. 

La  Calprenede,  442. 

Lacepede,  614. 

La  Chaussee,  663. 

Lacordaire,  789. 

Lacretelle,  712. 

La  Fayette  (M-  de),  431,  436,  446. 

La  Fontaine,  508  a  517. 

La  Ghange-Chancel,  475  a  650. 

La  Harpe,  647,  712. 

La  Marche  (Olivier  de),  154. 

Lamarck,  792. 

Lamartine,  738  a  744,  842. 

Lambert  (M""  de),  549. 

Lambert  le  Tort,  67. 

Lambin,  170. 

Lamennais,  787. 

La  Motte-Houdard,  531,  564. 

Lancelot,  356. 

Lanoue,  655. 

La  Noue  (FRANgois  de),  273. 

La  Peruse  (Jean  de  la),  256,  260. 

Lapidaires,  75. 

Laprade  (Victor  de),  755. 

Larivey  (Pierre),  265. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  405  a  411. 

Laromiguiere,  792. 

La  Taille  (Jean  et  Jacques),  260,  264,  265. 
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Latin  Tragedy  in  the  xvi  century,  255. 

Lavedan  (Henri),  863. 

Lavisse  (Ernest),  833. 

Lays,  58. 

Lebel  (Jean),  160. 

Lebkun  (Egouchard),  (J70. 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  758. 

Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  655,  670. 

Le  Glichezare  (Henri),  78. 

Leibnitz,  400,  557. 

Lejeune  (le  Pere),  374. 

Le  Maire  de  Belges,  182, 

Lemaitue  (Jules),  810,  862. 

Le  Maitre  (Antoine),  355. 

Le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  355. 

Le  Maitre  de  Sericourt,  355. 

LeMERCIER  (NEPOMUCfeNE),   706. 

Lemierre,  655. 

Le  Moyne  (le  Pere),  431. 

Le  Noble  (Eustache),  518. 

Leopardi,  700. 

Lermontoff,  702. 

Le  Roy  (Pierre),  280. 

Le  Sage,  658,  683. 

Lespinasse  (M''"  de),  615. 

Lessing,  557,  700. 

LEsToiLE  (Pierre  de),  276. 

Letters  in  the  xvii  century,  449,  465. 

L'HosPiTAL  (Michel  de),  277. 

Liard,  795. 

LiNGENDEs  (le  p.  Claude),  374, 

Literary  Circles  (two),  744. 

LiTTRE,  795. 

Liturgical  dramas,  108. 

Locke,  294. 

Lohdrains  {Geste  des),  42. 

Lope  de  Vega,  294,  701. 

LORRIS   (GUILLAUME  DE),   70. 

LoTi  (Pierre),  883. 
Louis  XIV  (InQuence  of),  286. 
Loyal  Serviteur  (Le),  273. 
LoYSON  (Ch.),  767. 
Luce  de  Lancival,  707. 
Lulle  (Raymond),  28. 
Luther,  168,  178. 
Lyric  lai,  90. 

—  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  89. 

—  —     in  the  xviii  century,  687. 
Lyricism  in  the  xix  century  778  k  808. 


Machaut  (Guillaume  db),  96. 


Machiavel,  177. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice),  762. 

Magnin  (Ch.),  767. 

Magny  (Olivier  de),  214. 

Maillard  (Olivier),  160. 

Maine  de  Biran,  792. 

Maine  (DuchesseDu),  564. 

Mainet,  38. 

Maintenon  (M"""  de),  432  a  434. 

Mairet,  327,  330. 

Maistre  (Joseph  de),  785. 

Maistre  (Xavier  de),  866. 

Malesherbes,  682. 

Malezieu,  565. 

Malherbe,  296  a  300,  318. 

Mallarme  (Stbphane),  761. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  682. 

Malleville,  312. 

Manuel,  837. 

Manuscripts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  24. 

Manzoni,  701,  769. 

Marais  (Theatre  of),  327. 

Marat,  683. 

Marguerite  o'ALENgoN  ou  de  Navarre,  184, 

190,  227. 
Marguerite  de  Navarre,  275. 
Marie  de  Champagne,  22. 
Marie  de  France,  68,  77. 
Marin  (le  Cavalier),  294. 
Marivaux,  640,  659. 
Marlowe,  328. 
Marmontel,  612, 
Marot  (Clement),  183  a  190. 
Marot  (Jean),  183. 
Martha  (Constant),  805. 
Martignac  (de),  835. 
Martin  (Henri),  830. 
Mascaron,  399. 

Massacre  des  Innocents  (le),  108. 
Massillon,  400. 
Mathieu  (Pierre),  260. 
Mathieu  de  Vendome,  142. 
Maucroix,  453. 
Maugis  (I'Enchantour),  42. 
Maupassant  (G.  de),  879. 
Maure  (M"°  de),  453. 
Maury  (Abbi^;),  779. 
Maynard  (F.),  301,  312. 
Mazeres,  850. 
Meilhac  ct  Hal6vy,  858. 
Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  190,  266. 
Melodrama,  710,  766. 
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Memoirs  in  the  xvii  century,  465,  470. 

Menage,  318. 

M^>OT,  160. 

M^RE  (Chevalier  db),  362. 

Mere  folle  (la),  128. 

Merimee,  767,  876. 

Merlin-Merlot,  86. 

Meschi.\ot,  181. 

Meslier,  506. 

Mktastase,  558. 

Meun  (Jean  de),  70  a  74. 

Michel  (Jean),  120. 

MiCHELET,   828. 

Middle  classes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  22. 

—  —      in  the  xvi  century,  174. 

—  —      in  the  xvii  century,  290. 
MiGNET,  827. 

MiKHAEL  (Ephraim),  762. 

MiLLEVOYE,    711. 

Milton,  294. 

MiRABEAU,  677. 

Miracle-Plays   in    the    Middle    Ages,    111 

113. 
Miracles  de  Notre-Damc,  112. 
MoLii-uE,  480  a  503. 
MoLiNET,  154,  180,  181. 

MoMMSEN,    700. 

Montage  Renouart  (le),  42. 

Montage  Guillaume  [le],  42. 

MoNoi)  (Ad.),  792. 

Monologues  in  the  Middle  Ages,  124,  137. 

MONSABRE,  791. 
MONSTRELET,    154. 

Montaigne,  238  a  250. 

MONTALEMBERT,   341. 

MoNTAUsiEK  (le  Due  de),  319. 
MoNTAUsiER  (M""  de),  453. 

MONTCRIIESTIEN   (A.   DE),   263. 
MoNTEGCT   (I'^M.),    810. 
MONTEMAYOR,    471. 

Montesquieu,  569  a  576. 

Monti,  700. 

MoNTLUc  (Blaise  de),  274. 

Montreux  (Nicolas  de),  260. 

Moralists  in  the  xvii  century,  429,  448. 

—         in  the  xviii  century,  642. 
Moralities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  135  a  138. 
MoRKLLET  (Abbe),  612. 
MoRus  (Thomas),  178. 
Motet,  90. 

MoTTEviLLE  (M"°  de),  435. 
MousK.6s  (Philippe),  146. 


MuRET  (Marc-Antoine),  255. 
Muse  frangaise  (la),  744,  746,  768. 
Musset  (A.  de),  744,  752  a  754,  769. 
Mysteries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  114  a  122. 
Mysteries  of  the  Passion,  120. 


Nangis  (Guillaume  de),  150. 
Navarre  (College  de),  23. 
Necker  (M""'  de),  606. 
Nennius  (Ghronique  de),  58. 
Nevers  (Duch.'isse  de),  454. 
Newton,  56, 

Nicolas  (Jen  de  Saint),  110. 
Nicole,  356. 

NiEBUHR,  700. 

NiSARD,  804. 

NiVART  DE    GaND,    78. 

Noailles  (Comtesse  de),  762. 
NoDiER  (Charles),  744,  866. 
Novels  in  the  xvii  century,  439-447. 

—  in  the  xviii  century,  038-642. 

—  in  the  xix  century,  864-884  ;  918-939. 


Ogier  le  Dana  is,  39. 

Ogier  (Franqois),  330. 

Opinion  (The)  in  the  xviii  century,  550. 

Orleans  (Charles  d'),  98. 

OssiAN,  692. 

OZANAM,  800. 


Pailleron,  858. 
Palissy  (Bernard),  235. 
Pare  (Ambroise),  236. 
Paris  (Gaston),  806. 
Parnasse  (The),  757. 
Parnt,  670. 

Partenopeus  de  Blois,  62. 
Pascal,  245,  360  a  372,  581. 
Pascal  (Jacqueline),  360. 
Pasquier  (Etienne),  234. 
Passerat  (Jean),  280. 
Pasteur,  814. 
Pasteurs  (les),  108. 
Pastoral,  329. 
Pastourclle,  90. 
Pdti  et  la  Tarte{le),  131. 
Pathelin,  128. 
Pathelin  (le  Nouveau),  131. 
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Palhelin  {le  Testament  de),  131 
Pathelin  (la  Vraie  Farce  de),  131. 
Patru  (Ol.),453. 
Pedagogy  of  Montaigne,  247. 

—  of  Rabelais,  224. 
Phlerinage  de  Charlemagne  [le],  38. 
Pelletier  du  Mans,  226. 
Pellisson,  312,  314. 

Perdrix  (fes),  84. 

Perier  (Casimir),  839. 

Perier  (M-"'),  362. 
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